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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

The  first  three  editions  of  this  volume  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
Conington.  The  fourth  edition  was  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Mr.  Nettleship.  The  orthography  was  recast,  references  adapted 
to  recent  texts,  additional  notes  inserted,  and  four  elaborate 
essays  prefixed  to  the  commentary  by  way  of  a  general  intro- 
duction. 

The  present  edition  differs  in  several  ways  from  its  pre- 
decessor.  Mr.  Nettleship  at  his  death  left  some  Marginalia, 
and  my  first  task  has  been  to  incorporate  these  materials.  They 
are  indicated  by  square  brackets  with  the  initials  H.  N.,  as  Mr. 
Nettleship  himself  indicated  his  additions  in  the  fourth  edition. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  added  to,  corrected,  or  condensed  the 
commentary  as  seemed  desirable  in  a  work  which  had  in  many 
parts  remained  unaltered  since  it  was  published  forty  years 
ago.  I  have  tried  to  take  account  of  the  contributions  made  to 
Virgilian  studies  since  1884,  for  instance  Ribbeck's  new  edition, 
ThiIo*s  edition  and  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Servius,'  Hoffmann's 
coUation  of  the  Medicean  manuscript,  the  writings  of  Deuticke 
and  others.  The  critical  notes,  some  of  which  dated  from  the 
era  before  Ribbeck,  have  been  recast,  and  the  text  has  been 
altered  to  that  which  Mr.  Nettleship  prepared  for  Dr.  Postgfate's 
Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  I  have  slightly  added  to  the 
Introduction,  by  enlarging  the  section  on  the  text  with  what,  I 
hope,  may  be  convenient  details.  I  have  also  reconstructed  the 
Index.  Square  brackets  without  initials  indicate  generally  my 
additions,  but  I  have  not  been  over-careful  to  label  minutiae  or 
new  matter  which,  like  that  in  the  section  on  the  text,  is  purely 
an  amplification  of  the  old.  Extemally  I  have  tried  to  make  the 
commentary  more  readily  useful  by  breaking  up  long  notes  into 
appropriate  paragraphs,  and  the  publishers  have  given  the  book 
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X  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH   EDITION. 

what  I  think  will  be  admitted  to  be  improved  types.  The  net 
result  of  these  various  changes  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  volume. 

I  am  unwiiHng  to  close  this  preface  without  bearing  witness 
to  the  heavy  loss  which  Latin  scholarship  sustained  by  Mr. 
Nettleship's  death.  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  estimate  his  worth 
— in  the  Ciassical  Review — and  Professor  Bywater  has  done  it 
far  better  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  My  own 
debt  to  him,  as  pupii  and  as  friend,  has  been  very  great  in  Latin 
scholarship.  I  can  only  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  gfive  to  this 
voiume  that  thorough  revision  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  given. 

I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin  for  reading  a 
large  part  of  the  proofs  and  helping  me  to  many  very  real 
improvements. 


F.  Haverfield. 


Hsath's  Court, 
December  ^if  1897. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

(EXTRACTS.) 

At  the  time  when  I  undertook  this  edition  of  Virgil  in  1852, 
I  had,  as  the  public  are  aware,  the  advantage  of  being  associated 
with  another  editor,  the  distinguished  friend  to  whom  I  have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  a  second  time  inscribing  it.  In  1854  he  was 
called  to  other  duties,  which  removed  him  from  Oxford,  while 
thcy  engrossed  his  time  ;  and  I  had  to  continue  the  work  alone. 
Those  who  know  him  will  be  able  to  feel  how  much  he  might 
have  contributed  to  the  illustration  of  an  author  one  of  whose 
chief  characteristics  is  his  subtle  delicacy  of  expression,  and  who 
requires  in  those  who  wouid  appreciate  him,  not  only  the  power 
of  an  analytical  critic,  but  the  sympathy  of  a  practised  master  of 
the  Latin  language.  Even  as  it  is,  this  volume  owes  not  a  little 
to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  assistance.  The  Eclogues,  the  first  two 
Georgics,  and  a  part  of  the  third  we  read  together.  The  notes  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  Georgic,  the  whole  of  the  second,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  third,  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  pre- 
pared  by  us  in  concert  for  publication :  those  on  the  first  five 
Eclogues  are  based  on  some  which  he  composed  by  himself :  and 
many  passages  in  both  poems  have  since  been  discussed  between 
us.  The  editorial  responsibility  is  however  entirely  mine,  and  I 
have  exercised  it  freely  with  reference  to  the  materials  which  he 
aliowed  me  to  use,  adding,  altering,  and  suppressing,  as  I  deemed 
best.  One  important  remark,  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
first  Eclogue,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  assign  distinctly  to  him, 
as  it  appears  to  me  new  and  valuable  (p.  13).  On  the  other  hand 
I  fear  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  notes  may  betray,  here  and 
there,  even  after  the  present  revision,  a  trace  of  that  inconsistency 
which  is  perhaps  almost  inseparable  from  a  divided  editorship. 
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though  it  is  also  conceivable  that  indications  of  this  kind  may 
have  arisen  from  changes  in  my  own  opinion,  such  as  it  is  no  less 
natural  to  expect  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  work. 

Even  a  transient  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  present  volume 
will  show  that  the  production  of  it  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
work  of  time.  It  does  not  profess,  indeed,  any  more  than  the 
other  editions  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica,  to  be  a  work  for  the 
learned,  the  result  of  elaborate  original  research.  No  manuscripts 
have  been  consulted  in  the  formation  of  the  text :  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  notes  may  be  found  in  the  commentaries  of  others. 

In  writing  my  notes  I  have  had  no  one  class  of  readers  ex- 
clusively  in  view,  but  have  aimed  at  producing  a  commentary 
which  should  contain  such  information  as  is  suited  to  the  various 
wants  of  a  somewhat  mixed  body — those  who  constitute  the 
highest  classes  in  the  larger  schools,  and  those  who  read  for 
classical  honours  at  the  Universities.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever,  I  have  said  nothing  where  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
a  doubt  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  fairly  instructed  reader. 
My  custom  has  been  to  take  every  line  as  it  came  before  me,  and 
ask  myself  whether  I  thoroughly  understood  it ;  and  this  process 
has  often  led  me  to  entertain  difliculties  which  had  not  previously 
made  themselves  felt.  Some  of  these  I  have  come  to  think  of 
importance  :  others  a  little  consideration  has  sufficed  to  dispel : 
but  it  seemed  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  preclude  the  latter  no 
less  than  the  former.  I  have  not  in  general  desired  to  furnish 
information  of  a  kind  which  is  to  be  found  in  Lexicons,  or  in 
well-known  DictionariesofAntiquities,Biography  and  Mythology, 
and  Geography. 

The  essays  which  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  in  different 
parts  of  the  volume  are  intended  in  one  way  or  another  to 
illustrate  the  literary  peculiarities  of  Virgirs  poems.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  I  have  written  rather  for  leamers  than  for  scholars  :  I 
have  sought  to  popularize  what  already  exists  in  less  accessible 
forms.  Two  of  these  essays,  those  introductory  to  the  Eclc^es 
and  the  Georgics,  were  substantially  delivered  as  public  lectures 
before  the  University :  the  remaining  two,  which  are  of  much 
slighter  texture,  were  written  for  the  present  publication. 

With  regard  to  the  text,  I  may  refer  generally  to  what  I  have 
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said  in  the  Preface  to  my  second  volume.  The  publication  of 
Ribbeck's  apparatus  criticus  has  made  a  new  recension  necessary, 
though  here  as  well  as  in  the  Aeneid  I  have  accepted  his  facts 
without  holding  myself  bound  by  his  judgment.  The  more  im- 
portant  varieties  I  have  mentioned  in  the  notes,  particularizing 
the  MSS.  in  which  they  are  found,  and  noticing  even  transcrip- 
tural  errors  when  they  seemed  to  suggest  any  critical  considera- 
tions.  Doubtless  the  text  of  Virgil  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  fixed  : 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  so  much  has  been  added  to  our 
materials  for  fixing  it.  Meantime  it  may  be  asserted  even  with 
more  confidence  than  before  that  there  are  few  writers  whose  text 
is  in  so  satisfactory  a  state  as  Virgirs.  Variations  there  are,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  appear  to  havemade  independent  recensions, 
each  of  which  would  naturally  have  distinctive  peculiarities.  But 
the  choice  generally  lies  between  words,  each  of  which  has  con- 
siderable  probability,  extemal  and  intemal ;  and  though  the  critic 
may  not  always  feel  sure  that  he  has  before  him  the  actual  hand 
of  Virgil,  he  is  not  left  to  the  hopeless  confusion  which  unskilful 
transcribers  have  introduced  into  the  text  of  other  authors.  The 
more  important  MSS.,  though  not  always  accurate  representatives 
even  of  their  own  recension,  supply  each  other's  defects  :  the  less 
important  may  in  general  be  passed  over  entirely.  The  need  of 
critical  conjecture  is  almost  wholly  removed.  Even  the  two 
instances  where,  in  the  first  edition,  following  other  editors,  I 
had  disturbed  the  text  without  any  extemal  authority,  have  now 
disappeared.  In  Eclogue  vil,  v.  54,  Lachmann  and  Madvig  have 
shown  *  quaeque '  to  be  the  true  reading :  in  Eclogue  viil,  though 
there  is  no  authority  for  leaving  out  the  burden  contained  in  v. 
76,  there  is  authority  for  introducing  a  corresponding  burden  after 
V.  28,  which  I  have  accordingly  done. 

In  the  notes  I  have  availed  myself  largely  of  the  labours  of  my 
predecessors.  Servius  and  Philargyrius  I  have  used  constantly, 
though  it  is  likely  that  some  few  of  their  remarks  may  have 
escaped  me,  as  I  have  studied  them  chiefly  in  the  commentary 
attached  to  the  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics,  where  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  reprinted  quite  entire.^    The  same  collection  has 

^  [In  this  (fifth)  edition,  Servius  is  quoted  from  Thilo's  edition,     No  distinction  has 
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supplied  me  with  many  of  the  notes  of  Germanus,  Cerda,  Taub- 
mann,  Emmenessius,^  and  others.  This  field  had  been  partially 
reaped  by  Heyne ;  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me  something  to 
glean.  From  Cerda  in  particular,  whose  own  complete  com- 
mentary  I  have  sometimes  consulted,  I  have  derived  some  ad- 
ditional  parallel  passages,  though  he  is  fond  of  accumulating 
matter  which  is  not  strictly  relevant.  Trapp's  notes,  appended  to 
his  translation,  are  not  without  good  sense,  but  do  not  show  much 
leaming  or  poetical  feeling.  Martyn's  commentary  has  been  con- 
stantly  at  my  side,  and  has  been  of  some  use,  independently  of  its 
botanical  and  agricultural  information,  as  containing  the  opinions 
of  others,  particularly  Catrou,  whose  own  edition  I  have  never 
seen.  Heyne's  explanatory  notes  deserve  much  of  the  praise  they 
have  received,  but  they  are  deficient  in  minute  attention  to  the 
author*s  language.  I  have  used  Voss's  commentary  on  the 
Eclogues  (in  Reinhardt*s  Latin  translation)  with  advantage,  fre- 
quently  availing  myself  of  his  research  even  where  I  could  not 
accept  his  views ;  his  commentary  on  the  Georgics  I  have  un- 
fortunately  been  unable  to  procure,  though  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  an  uncommon  book.  The  explanatory  notes  of 
Wagner  are  few,  though  more  numerous  than  those  of  Spohn  and 
Wunderlich,  which  he  has  incorporated  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  ; 
they  are  however  generally  valuable,  while  his  Quaestiones  Vir- 
gilianae  exhibit  very  great  care  and  diligence.  The  merits  of 
Forbiger^s  edition  are  chiefly  those  of  a  compilation  ;  but  it  con- 
tains  a  large  amount  of  exegetical  matter ;  it  leaves  few  difficulties 
unnoticed ;  and  its  references  to  grammars  and  other  works  where 
points  of  language  are  examined  deserve  much  commendation. 
I  have  made  great  use  of  it,  levying  on  it  the  same  kind  of 
contributions  which  it  has  levied  on  others.  To  Mr.  Keightley 
I  owe  a  more  personal  acknowledgment,  as  he  was  kind  enough, 
when  I  was  preparing  my  first  edition,  to  place  in  my  hands  a 
copy  of  his  Notes  on  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  containing 

been  made  between  Servius  proper  and  the  additions  sometimes  called  DanieFs 
Servius.  The  diflference  between  ihe  two  is  not  ver}'  important  for  an  explanatory 
commentary,  and  Mr,  Nettleship  attributed  both  to  Servius,  see  p.  xcvi,  note.] 

^  [The  dates  are  Germanus  (Germain  Vaillant  de  Guelle.  Bishop  of  Orleans)  I575> 
the  Spaniard  Cerda's  first  edition  1608,  Taubmann  161 8,  Emmenessius  1680.  Other 
early  editions  quoted  are  N.  Heinsius  1676,  Ruaeus  1682,  Masvicius  1717-] 
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many  MS.  corrections  and  additions,  and  also  to  favour  me  with 
his  opinion  on  certain  points  by  letter.  His  book  has  been  chiefly 
useful  to  me  in  relation  to  agricultural  and  botanical  matters,  but 
I  have  derived  considerable  advantage  from  his  independent 
judgment  as  a  general  commentator,  though  frequently  compelled 
to  differ  from  him  on  questions  of  scholarship.  From  Ladewig's 
German  school  commentary  (I  speak  of  the  first  edition  only)  I 
have  gained  something,  though  his  novelties  of  interpretation 
seem  to  me  frequently  untrue,  and  his  conjectural  deviations  from 
the  received  text  unfortunate. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  valuable  review  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  volume  by  my  friend  Mr.  Munro,  in  the  Journal  of  Clas- 
sical  and  Sacred  Philology,  frequently  adopting  his  views,  and 
never  rejecting  them  without  full  consideration.  And  I  have 
introduced  not  a  few  suggestions  from  a  body  of  remarks  kindly 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Blackbum,  Rector  of  Selham  in  Sussex, 
who  speaks  not  only  as  a  student  of  Virgil,  but  as  a  man  accus- 
tomed  to  country  pursuits.  While,  however,  I  trust  that  from 
these  and  other  sources  various  improvements  will  be  discovered 
in  the  explanatory  part  of  the  present  edition,  it  is  right  to  say 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  substantially  unaltered. 

As  subsidiary  works,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Geoi^ics, 
I  have  consulted  Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients,  and 
Dr.  Daubeny's  recently  published  Lectures  on  Roman  Hus- 
bandry ;  but  my  knowledge  has,  I  fear,  not  been  always  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  use  them  with  effect.  The  grammar  to  which 
I  have  most  frequently  referred  is  Madvigfs  ;  the  lexicon,  For- 
cellini's. 

In  concluding  the  Preface  to  my  first  edition,  I  spoke  of  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Long  and  his  lamented  coUeague.  To  their 
supervision  were  due  the  removal  of  many  errors,  and  the  acces- 
sion  of  some  new  information.  At  the  same  time  I  said  that  their 
criticisms  had  very  considerably  abated  the  confidence  with  which 
I  offered  the  volume  to  the  public :  and  though  the  favourable 
opinion  of  most  of  my  reviewers,  and  the  sale  of  a  large  impres- 
sion,  seem  to  show  that  the  work  has  in  the  main  been  approved, 
I  have  leamed  quite  enough,  both  from  my  own  increased  ex- 
perience  and  from  the  observations  of  others,  to  prevent  me  from 
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withdrawing  the  expression  of  self-distrust  Where  so  much  has 
been  successfully  questioned,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  afraid  that 
there  remains  behind  much  more,  not  only  open  to  dispute,  but 
actually  erroneous.  I  can  only  say,  as  before,  that  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  to  any  reader  who  will  help  me  towards  accuracy  by 
pointing  out  my  mistakes.  Meantime,  I  may  perhaps  put  in  a 
plea  for  indulgence  on  account  of  the  wide  field  over  which  the 
notes  extend.  A  body  of  several  thousands  of  propositions  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  can  hardly  fail  to  yield  a  large  per- 
centage  of  error. 

JOHN   CONINGTON. 
1865. 
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§  I.  AuTHORiTiEs.  §  2.  Childhood.  §  3.  Early  Pobms.  §  4.  Early  Man- 
HOOD,  THE  Eclogubs.  §  5.  Thb  Gborgics.  §  6.  Thb  Abnbid.  §  7.  Death. 
Genbral  Details. 

§  I.  The  fullest  and  most  authentic  life  of  Virgil  now  existing  is  that 
prefixed  to  the  commentaries  of  Aelius  and  Tiberius  Donatus.  This 
memoir,  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Ti.  Donatus,  is  now  by  the 
almost  universal  consent  of  scholars  assigned  to  Suetonius.^  There  is 
also  a  Life  prefixed  to  the  commentary  which  bears  the  name  of  Probus, 
which  may  also  be  ultimately  based  upon  Suetonius,  but  whose  author, 
whoever  he  was  and  whatever  authorities  he  followed,  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  either  ignorance  or  carelessness.'  And  a  short  memoir  is 
also  prefixed  to  the  commentary  of  Servius,  which,  although  it  is  for  the 
most  part  merely  a  confused  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Suetonius, 
contains  some  additional  matter,  notably  the  statement  that  the  lines 
about  Helen  in  the  second  Aeneid  (vv.  566  foll.)  were  Viigirs  own, 
and  were  stnick  out  of  his  manuscript  by  Varius  and  Tucca. 

The  memoir  by  Suetonius,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it, 
does  not  perhaps  contain  all  that  Suetonius  wrote  about  Virgil,  but  so 
far  as  it  extends  its  value  is  all-important  For  Suetonius,  a  diligent 
and  conscientious  collector  of  facts,  had  access  to  documents  contem- 
poraneous  with  the  poet  himself,'  including  his  correspondence  with 

*  Arguments  in  support  of  this  theory  will  be  found  in  my  edition  of  the  memoir 
(Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil,  Clarendon  Press,  1879).  I  should  have  added  to  those 
already  adduced  the  fact  that  Jerome,  in  his  additions  to  the  Eusebian  chronicle, 
which  in  this  part  are  universally  acknowledged  to  come  from  Suetonius,  uses  language 
aboat  Virgil  identical  with  that  of  the  Life  attributed  to  Donatus. — A.  Abr.  1948, 
1960,  1965,  2003  =  Vita  Vergilii  2,  7,  35,  36.  [See  also  J.  W.  Beck  in  Fleckeisen's 
Jahrb.  cxxxiii  502.] 

^  He  puts  the  confiscation  of  Virgil's  estate  immediately  after  the  bellum  MuHnense 
(43  B.C.),  instead  of  after  the  battle  of  Philippi.  [See  also  the  criticisms  of  Thilo  in 
Pleckeisen^s  Jahrb.  cxlix  290.] 

'  Quintilian,  x  iii  8,  'Vergilium  quoque  paucissimos  die  composuisse  versus 
aoctor  est  Varius.*  Gellius,  xvii  10,  'amici  familiaresque  Vergilii  in  iis  quae  de 
ingenio  moribusque  eius  memoriae  tradiderunt.*  Tacitus,  Dial.  13,  *testes  Augusti 
(ad  Vergilium)  litterae.*  Macrobius,  Sat.  i  xxiv  11,  preserves  a  fragment  of  the 
correspondence  between  Augustus  and  Virgil. 

I.  b 
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Augustus,  and  memoirs  of  him  by  the  poet  Varius  and  other  friends. 
Fragments  only  of  these  original  authorities  have  come  down  to  us, 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  information  which  they  convey  corresponds 
accurately  enough  with  that  given  by  Suetonius. 

Such  are  the  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  the  foUowing  short 
account  of  the  life  of  VirgiL 

§  2.  Publius  Vergilius  Maro  was  bom  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  in 
the  year  70  B.C.,  in  which  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  were  for  the  first  time  consuls,  at  Andes,  a  pc^us  in  the  territory 
of  Mantua.*  The  name  Andes  is  Celtic,  and  so  apparently  is  Vergiiius.^ 
The  poef  s  father  was  a  man  of  humble  origin.  According  to  some 
accounts  he  was  a  worker  in  pottery,  but  most  authorities  represented 
him  as  the  hired  servant  of  one  Magius,  a  courier,'  whose  daughter 
Magia  he  at  length  married.  His  mother^s  name  is  doubtless  in  great 
part  responsible  for  the  mediseval  notion  which  made  Vhpl  (*  Magiae 
filius ')  a  magician. 

If  we  may  trust  the  authorities  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  VirgiFs 
father  managed  to  enrich  himself  by  buying  up  tracts  of  woodland  and 
by  keeping  bees.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  statement, 
as  the  time  when  he  was  thus  engaged  may  well  have  been  the  era 
of  the  Sullan  proscriptions,  when  land  would  be  cheap.  It  is  probable 
that  VirgiPs  love  for  the  country  was  fostered  by  his  early  surroundings. 

Although  of  humble  origin  himself,  VirgiPs  father,  like  Horace's, 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  give  his  son  the  best  education  attainable. 
Virgil  spent  his  boyhood  at  Cremona,  and  took  his  toga  virilis  there  on 
his  fifteenth  birthday  (Oct.  15,  b.c.  55),  on  the  very  day  when  the  poet 
Lucretius  died.*  By  an  odd  coincidence,  Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  a 
second  time  consuls  in  this  year.  From  Cremona  Virgil  went  to  Milan, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  Rome.  Here  he  studied  rhetoric  under  the 
best  masters,*  among  others  (if  we  may  believe  the  short  biography 

^  Suetonius,  2, '  in  pago  qui  Andes  didtur  et  abest  a  Mantua  non  procul.'  Jerome 
a.  Abr.  1948,  *  Vergilius  Maro  in  pago  qui  Andes  didtur,  haut  procul  a  Mantua.* 
The  memoir  attributed  to  Probus  calls  Andes  a  vicm,  and  places  it  some  thirty  miles 
from  Mantua.  But  Andes  must  have  been  much  nearer  to  Mantua :  see  Andent 
Lives  of  Vergil,  etc,  p.  33. 

^  [For  Andes  see  Holder^s  Altkeltischer  Sprachschatz.  Vergilius  and  Magius  were 
common  names  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  see  the  index  to  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  v.] 

*  Suetonius,  i,  *quem  quidam  opificem  figulum,  plures  Magi  cuiusdam  viatoris 
initio  mercennarium,  mox  ob  industriam  generum  tradiderunt,  egregieque  substantiae 
silvis  coemendis  et  apibus  curandis  auxisse  reculam.'  (I  conjecture  substantioffi  .  .  . 
recuJae.) 

"*  Suetonius,  vi  7  ;  Jerome  a.  Abr.  1965.  '  Probus. 
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given  in  two  Beme  manuscripts)  Epidius,  who  also  numbered  Antonius 
and  Octavianus  among  his  pupils.  The  earliest  specimen  quoted  of  his 
poetry  is  a  couplet  said  to  have  been  written  in  his  boyhood  as  an 
epitaph  on  a  brigand  Ballista,  the  master  of  a  school  of  gladiators : 

'  Monte  sub  hoc  lapidum  tegitur  Ballista  sepultus  ; 
nocte  die  tutum  carpe,  viator,  iter.'  * 

Suetonius  says  that  among  his  other  studies  Virgil  paid  attention  to 
medicine  and  astrology.*  A  nodce  in  the  Verona  scholia  informs  us 
also  that  he  studied  philosophy  under  Siron,  a  celebrated  Epicurean.' 
There  are  some  pretty  lines  in  the  coUection  of  the  minor  poems  (cara 
XtTToy)  attributed  to  Virgil,  in  which  the  boy  expresses  the  delight  with 
which  he  is  abandoning  rhetoric  and  grammar,  and  even  poetry,  for 
philosophy : 

'  Ite  hinc,  inanes,  ite,  rhetorum  ampullae, 
inflata  rore  non  Achaico  verba  ; 
et  vos,  Stiloque  Tarquitique  Varroque, 
scholasticorum  natio  madens  pingui, 
ite  hinc,  inane  cymbalon  iuventutis. 
tuque  o  mearum  cura,*  Sexte,  curarum 
vale,  Sabine  ;  iam  valete,  formosi ; 
nos  ad  beatos  vela  mittimus  portus, 
magni  petentes  docta  dicta  Sironis, 
vitamque  ab  omni  vindicabimus  cura. 
ite  hinc,  Camenae,  vos  quoque  ite  iam,  sane 
dulces  Camenae,  (nam,  fatebimur  verum, 
dulces  fuistis) ;  et  tamen  meas  cartas 
Revisitote,  sed  pudenter  et  raro.* 

No  scholars,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  see  any  objection  to  accepting 
these  lines  as  genuine.  If  they  are  so,  they  are  an  interesting  testimony 
to  the  aspiration  for  philosophical  culture  which  Virgil  expresses  again  in 
the  second  Georgic,  and  which  never  left  him. 

LJke  Horace,  Virgil  long  felt  the  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system, 
to  a  part  of  which  at  least  he  expresses  his  adherence  in  a  passage  in 
the  first  Georgic  (v.  415  foll.).  And  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was 
partly  due  to  the  teaching  of  Siron  that  Virgil  conceived  that  deep 
admiration  for  Lucretius  which  no  careful  critic  has  failed  to  detect. 

§  3.  Suetonius  says  that  at  theage  of  sixteen  Virgil  wrote  the  Culex,* 
meaning  thereby,  I  suppose,  the  worthless  hexameter  poem  which  has 

*  Suetonius,  17;  Servius.  •  Ibid.  15. 

'  Ecl.  VI  10.  *  Causa,  Haupt. 

*  Suetonius,  17,  *  deinde  (scripsit)  catalepton  et  priapia  et  epigrammata  et  diras, 
itero  Cirim  et  Culicem  cum  esset  annorum  xvi.  Scripsit  etiam,  de  qua  ambigitur, 
Aetnam.'    Servius :   *scripsit  etiam  septem  sive  octo  libros  hos :   Cirin,  Aetnam, 
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come  down  to  us  under  that  name,  and  which  concludes  as  Suetonius 
says  Virgirs  poem  concluded.  Suetonius  is  not  alone  responsible  for 
thb  statement,  for  a  literary  tradition  as  old  as  Lucan  ^  assigned  this 
piece  to  Viigil's  youth  or  boyhood.  The  poem  is  poor  enough  in  itself, 
and  (as  Mr.  Munro  has  pointed  out  to  me)  stands  sufficiently  con- 
demned  on  metrical  grounds.  For  the  author  of  the  Culex  is  carefiil 
in  the  matter  of  elisions,*  never,  if  possible,  allowing  two  long  vowels 
to  coalesce.  This  strictness  is  inconceivable  in  VirgiFs  youth.  A  poet 
who  even  in  his  ripest  work  allowed  himself  the  greatest  freedom  in 
eliding  vowels  is  not  likely  to  have  been  pretematurally  scrupulous  in 
his  seventeenth  year.' 

No  one  now  thinks  of  attributing  the  Ciris  or  the  Aetna  to  Virgil. 
The  workmanship  of  the  Copa  and  the  Moretmn  is  not  imworthyof 
the  Augustan  age ;  but  this  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that  they  are 
from  the  hand  of  VirgiL 

Of  the  short  poems  known  under  the  various  names  of  Catalecton, 
Catalepta,  and  Catalecta,  but  more  rightly,  as  Bergk  and  Unger  have 
shown,  named  Catalepton  (ra  icaru  \sirr6yy  or  minor  poems),  the  second, 
*  Corinthiorum  amator  iste  verborum,*  is  expressly  attributed  to  Virgil  by 
Quintilian  (viii  iii  27),  though  even  this  testimony  cannot  be  accepted 
as  conclusive.  Of  the  fifth,  *  Ite  hinc  inanes,  ite,  rhetorum  ampullae,*  I 
have  already  spoken ;  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  tenth,  *  Sabinus  iUe  quem  videtis  hospites,'  a  parody  of  Catullus' 

Culicem,  Priapeia,  catalepton,  epigrammata,  Copam,  diias.'  I  doubt  whether  these 
two  statements  can  be  taken  as  independent.  There  is  considerable  critical  difficulty 
about  the  passage.  In  Suetonius  the  Canonician  MS.,  which,  though  late,  represents 
a  good  tradition,  reads  moretum  for  cataUpton :  and  Servius*  words  septein  sive  octo 
require  explanation.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Suetonius  wrote  deinde  Culieem  cum 
esset  atmorum  xvi,  and  that  the  rest  is  an  interpolation.  Servius'  septem  sive  octo 
I  should  explain  by  supposing  that  epigrammcUa  and  catalepton  refer  to  the  same 
set  of  minor  poems :  that  one  word  was  written  over  the  other  as  an  explanation, 
and  thus  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  the  scribe,  in  doubt  whether  to  count  epigram- 
mata  and  ccUcUepton  as  two  sets  of  poems  or  one,  saved  his  consdence  by  adding  sive 
octo  after  septem,  Baehrens,  however,  in  his  edition  of  these  poems  (Leipzig,  1880), 
accepts  the  text  of  Suetonius  and  Servius,  whom  he  treats  as  independent  authorities, 
as  genuine,  and  contends  that  the  title  caicUepton  includes  all  the  minor  poems 
attributed  to  Virgil,  and  that  the  true  title  of  the  short  pieces  is  epigrammata  or 
pradusiones,  I  agree  with  him  that  epigrammcUa  would  be  a  very  good  term  to 
designate  the  short  pieces,  but  I  doubt  whether  rd  icard  Xc^rrov  could  include  the 
larger  ones,  and  suspect  that  epigrammcUa  and  ccUalepton  were  synonymous. 

^  Suetonius,  Vita  LucanL 

*  Baehrens  also  lays  stress  upon  this  point  in  the  work  just  quoted  (p.  26). 

'  [Prof.  R.  EUis  (Classical  Rev.  x  183)  ascribes  the  Culex  to  some  imitator  ot 
Virgil,  familiar  with  the  Georgics  and  possibly  with  the  Aeneid,  who  wrote  not  veiy 
long  after  Actium.] 
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phasellus.  The  eighth,  *  Villula  quae  Sironis  eras,'  purports  to  be  written 
by  Virgil  in  the  year  41,  when  he  was  flying  from  his  home.  He 
addresses  the  villa  of  his  master  Siron,  and  implores  it  to  give  shelter 
and  a  home  to  him  and  his  father.  This  poem  has  as  good  a  claim  to 
acceptance  as  any  in  the  coUection;  but  the  thirteenth,  the  author  of 
which  speaks  of  himself  as  a  soldier  accustomed  to  hard  campaigning, 
cannot  possibly  be  by  Virgi).  The  third  (*  Aspice  quem  valido  subnixum 
gloria  r^o ')  may  very  well,  as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,*  apply  to 
Phraates,  and  in  that  case  must  belong  to  the  year  32  b.c.,  the  thirty- 
eighth  of  VirgiFs  age.  Considering  this  fact  it  can  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  pronounced  worthy  of  him.  Of  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  are  lampoons  in  the  manner  of  Catullus.  Two 
poems  (4  and  11)  are  addressed  apparently  to  Octavius  Musa,  an 
historian  of  note.  The  authorship  both  of  these  and  the  rest  of  the 
collection  remains  at  present  uncertain. 

§  4.  But,  whatever  be  the  case  with  r^ard  to  these  poems,  we  must 
look  to  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  if  we  would  leam  anything  of  the 
studies  and  political  leanings  of  VirgiFs  early  manhood.  To  take 
the  last  point  first,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  VirgiFs  boyhood 
was  passed  in  the  fuU  blaze  of  Julius  Caesar^s  glory.  Virgil  was  a  boy 
of  fifteen  when  Caesar  invaded  Britain  ;  an  expedition  which  impressed 
the  fancy  even  of  the  hostile  Catullus,  And  there  were  nearer  ties 
which  bound  Vuprs  native  country  to  Caesar.  In  49  B.C.  (the  twenty- 
first  of  VirgiFs  age)  Caesar,  who  had  for  nineteen  years  been  patron  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  conferred  full  Roman  citizenship  on  its  inhabitants. 
The  whole  career  of  the  Dictator  must,  in  fact,  have  deeply  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  young  poet  The  literary  men  of  the  previous 
generation  had  mostly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  republic ;  but  a  change, 
for  which  the  course  of  events  quite  sufficiently  accounts,  b^an  with 
Sallust,  Viigil,  and  Varius.  If  the  fifth  Eclogue  is  rightly  referred  to 
Julius  Caesar,  we  may  take  this  poem  as  well  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Georgic  as  VirgiFs  tribute  to  the  man  whom  he  r^arded  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country. 

Tuming  now  to  VirgiFs  early  studies,  it  is  clear  fix)m  the  Eclogues 
and  the  Georgics  that  they  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  Alexandrian 
poets,  and  among  the  Roman  poets  to  Lucretius  (witness  the  sixth 
Eclogue),  to  Helvius  Cinna,  and  to  Varius.  These  last  he  expressly 
mentions  as  writers  whose  fame  he  would  fain  emulate  if  he  could.' 
Helvius  Cinna,   whose  poem  on  Smyma,  admired  of  CatuUus,   had 

^  Andent  Lives  of  Vergil,  p.  34  foll.     I  am  glad  to  find  that  Baehrens  has  arrived 
independently  at  the  same  conclusion. 

'^  E.  IX  36.     *  Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor  nec  dicere  Cinna  Digna  "  (41  B.c.) 
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occupied  him  nine  years,  is  said  in  a  nodce  preserved  by  Philargyrius 
to  have  given  the  occasion  for  Horace's  precept  *  nonumque  prematur  in 
annum.'  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  admired  by  Virgil  as  setting 
an  example  of  severe  leaming  and  minute  study  of  form.  Varius  may 
have  inspired  Virgil  with  the  love  of  epic  and  tragedy.  It  is  curious 
that  before  he  began  the  Eclogues  he  attempted  a  poem  on  Roman 
history,  but  found  the  subject  uncongenial  to  his  then  frame  of  mind.^ 

The  Ciceronian  age,  barren  of  epic,  tragedy,  and  comedy,  had  pro- 
duced  only  lyric,  didactic,  and  leamed  poetry.  VirgiFs  youth  was 
passed  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  and  its 
followers  in  Italy ;  with  Comelius  Gallus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  *  cantores  Euphorionis,'  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship.*  It  is  remarkable  hdw  VirgiFs  genius  and  tact  enabled  him  to 
avoid  the  characteristic  faults  of  the  Alexandrians  and  their  imitators. 
Non  hic  te  carmiTuficto  Atque  per  ambages  et  lcnga  exorsa  tenebo.  Their 
merits  he  makes  his  own,  their  refinement  and  their  beauty ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  ever  any  taste  for  the  obscurity  and 
afifectation  and  love  of  recondite  mythology  which  CatuUus  and 
Propertius  and  probably  Cinna  allowed  to  blemish  much  of  their 
writing. 

Before  the  year  41  ac,  Virgil  had  been  fortimate  enough  to  win  the 
friendship  of  Asinius  Pollio,*  whom  he  mentions  in  the  third  Eclogue 
as  encouraging  his  attempts  in  the  way  of  pastoral  poetry,  as  well  as 
that  of  Coraelius  Gallus  and  Alfenus  Varus.  Pollio  was  legatus  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina  in  43  b.c  ;  whether  Virgil  knew  him  before  this  is  not 
certain.  When  the  troubles  of  the  year  41  came,  and  Virgil,  like 
Propertius  and  Tibullus,  was  ejected  from  his  estate,  the  influence  of 
these  three  friends  procured  its  restitution  from  Octavianus,  who  found 
it  a  hard  task  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  ejected  landowners, 
without  giving  dangerous  oflfence  to  his  veterans.* 

In  the  quarrel  which  attended  Virgil's  expulsion  from  his  farm  he 
was  aided  by  the  wealthy  and  accomplished  Etruscan  eques^  C.  CiUiius 
Maecenas,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  acquainted,  and  was 
afterwards  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.*     The  Eclogues,  published 

^  Suetomus,  19,  'Cum  res  Romanas  incohasset,  offensus  materia  ad  BucoUca 
transiit'  Ecl.  vi  3,  *Cum  canerem  reges  et  proelia,  Cynthius  aurem  Vellit  et 
admonuit.' 

*  See  the  sixth  and  tenth  Eclogues. 

^  £cl.  III  84,  '  Pollio  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica,  Musam.' 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  these  events  as  bearing  on  the  first  and  ninth 
Eclogues,  see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  Eclogue  ix,  [and  Thiloin  Fleckeisen's  Jahrb. 
cxlix  301.]  «  Suetonius,  2a 
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probably  in  37  b.c.  or  thereabouts,^  were  intended,  says  Suetonius,  as  a 
thank-oflfering  to  Gallus,  Pollio,  and  Varus.  The  first  is,  of  course, 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  Octavianus ;  but  of  the  remaining  nine, 
two  (the  fourth  and  eighth)  are  dedicated  to  Pollio,  two  (the  sixth  and 
ninth)  to  Varus,  and  one  (the  tenth)  to  Gallus,  who  is  also  mentioned  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  a£fection  in  the  sixth. 

The  acquaintance  of  Horace  with  Viigil  must  have  begun  before  the 
publication  of  the  Eclogues.  It  was  either  in  the  year  40  or  38  or  37 
(the  year  when  the  last  Eclogue  was  probably  composed),  that  Virgil, 
with  Varius  and  Tucca,  the  future  editors  of  his  Aeneid,  joined  Horace 
at  Sinuessa  on  a  joumey  to  Brundisium.'  Horace  speaks  of  Virgil  as 
at  that  time  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  as  if  their  acquaintance 
were  now  of  long  standing.  The  only  relic,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
the  eariy  period  of  this  friendship  is  the  twelfth  ode  of  Horace's  fourth 
book,  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  book  was  published  after 
Viigirs  death,  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer  to  him.  The  ode,  which 
Horace  perhaps  had  not  cared  to  publish  before,  is  addressed  to  a 
Veigilius  whom  Horace  asks  to  dinner  on  condition  of  his  bringing 
with  him  a  box  of  nard  in  exchange  for  Horace^s  wine.  The  language 
of  the  poem  would  very  well  suit  the  time  when  both  poets  were  young 
and  Horace  poor,  and  before  his  introduction  by  Virgil,  the  imenum 
nobilium  cliens^  to  the  drcle  of  Maecenas. 

Horace's  judgment  of  the  Eclogues  ^  is  well  known :  '  moUe  atque 
fiacetum  (epos)  Vergilio  adnuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae,'  the 
Muses  have  granted  him  t^demess  and  refined  wit  in  his  hexameter 
writing.  The  literary  sympathy  and  intimate  firiendship  between 
Horace  and  Viigil  was  of  immense  importance  as  a£fecting  the  history 
of  Roman  literature.  It  was  they  who,  while  enjoining  a  closer  study 
of  the  Greek  masterpieces  in  their  length  and  breadth  than  had  hitherto 
been  given  to  them,  formed  the  classical  style  of  Roman  poetry,  and 
showed  how  close  imitation  of  great  models  was  compatible  with  a  free 
and  noble  manner,  untainted  by  pedantry  or  servility.  I  have  en- 
deavoured  elsewhere  *  to  coUect  some  of  the  passages  which  resemble  each 
other  in  the  earlier  works  of  these  twin  poets,  thus  attesting  (in  all 
probability)  a  constant  and  intimate  communication  between  them. 

The  Edogues,  says  Suetonius,"  were  so  popuiar  that  they  were  often 

^  The  chronology  of  the  Eclogues  is  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  those  poems, 
pp.  21,  22.     Ribbeck  ass^;ns  them  to  b.c.  42-39. 

*  Sat.  I  V  40. 

^  Sat.  I  X.    The  date  of  this  satire  cannot  be  later  than  32  B.C.,  and  the  Georgics 
were  not  finished  till  29. 

*  Andent  Liyes,  etc,  pp.  62,  63.  ^  Sueton.  26. 
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recited  in  the  theatre.  The  same  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  poems 
of  Ovid.  On  one  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  Tadtus,*  the  whole 
audience  rose  on  hearing  some  of  VirgiPs  verses,  and  testified  their 
homage  to  the  poet,  who  happened  to  be  present 

§  5.  When  Virgil  b^an  the  Georgics  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to 
determine.  They  were  undertaken  partly  in  honour  of  Maecenas,*  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  given  the  poet  in  the 
troubles  of  the  year  41.  The  line  in  the  first  Georgic  (509),  hic  mavet 
Euphraies^  illic  Germania  bellum^  is  usually  taken  as  referring  to  the 
events  of  37  b.c  ;  but  it  is  possible  (see  the  note  on  the  passage)  that  it 
may  have  been  written  in  33  or  32.  We  know'  that  the  Georgics  were 
read  to  Octavianus  after  his  return  from  the  East  in  29  b.c.  This  then 
is  their  terminus  ad  quem  :  the  only  terminus  a  quo  is  the  passage  alludir^ 
to  the  portus  lulius  in  the  second  Georgic  (161).  This  harbour  was 
completed  by  Agrippa  in  37  b.c,  and  the  verses  in  question  cannot  there- 
fore  be  earlier  than  that  event  And  these  limits  tally  suffidently  with  the 
statement  of  Suetonius  *  that  the  Georgics  were  written  in  seven  years. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  press  literally  the  conduding  lines  of  the  fourth 
Georgic,  Virgil  must  have  written  the  bulk  of  the  three  first  Georgics  at 
Naples  in  the  years  31-29,  when  Octavianus  was  settling  the  aflfairs  of 
the  East'  The  expressions  of  Virgil  in  this  place  need  not,  however, 
mean  more  than  that  he  was  generally  occupied  with  the  work  at  that 
time.  He  appears  to  have  worked  at  the  Georgics  very  slowly,  writing 
only  a  very  few  lines  every  day ;  *  and  it  may  well  be  that  although  he 
had  begun  the  poem  as  early  as  B.a  36,  the  final  touches  were  added 
between  31  and  29.  The  Georgics  themselves  do  not  offer  much  in  the 
way  of  intemal  evidence  towards  enabling  us  to  dedde  when  different 
parts  were  composed.  The  openings  of  the  first  and  third  Georgic,  I  in- 
cline  to  think,  were  written  for  the  redtation  of  29  b.c,  later,  that  is, 
than  anything  else  in  the  whole  work  :  the  condusions  of  the  first  and  of 
the  second  Georgic  are,  perhaps,  best  referred  to  the  end  of  33  or  the 
beginning  of  32  b.c.  The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  Georgic  was  re- 
written  after  26  (p.  xxvi). 

The  opening  of  the  third  Georgic  would  be  more  easily  intelligible 
could  we  suppose  that  the  book  was  written  either  in  Greece,  or  after  a 
visit  to  that  country.  There  is  something  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis.  In  the  third  ode  of  his  first  book,  Horace  speaks  of  a 
Vergilius,  whom  he  calls  animae  dimidium  meacy  and  for  whom  he  prays 
a  safe  journey  to  the  coast  of  Attica.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
suppose  that  this  Vergilius  can  be  any  one  but  our  Virgil.     The  only  re- 

^  Dial.  13.  ^  Sueton.  2a  ^  Ibid.  27,  and  my  note. 

*  Sueton.  25.  •  G.  iv  fin.  •  Sueton.  22. 
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corded  journey  of  Virgil  to  Greece  is  that  which  he  made  b.c  19,  a  little 
while  before  his  death ;  but  to  this  it  is  impossible  that  Horace  can  be 
alluding,  the  ode  in  question  having  been  written  much  earlier.  May 
Horace  then  be  referring  to  a  joumey  taken  by  Virgil  about  the  time 
when  the  third  Georgic  was  written  ?  * 

§  6.  In  the  year  31  came  the  battle  of  Actium;  in  29  Octavianus 
returned  to  Italy  from  the  East  Virgil,  who  with  the  assistance  of 
Maecenas  read  the  Georgics  to  him  at  Atella,  seems  to  have  intended  at 
this  time  to  write  an  epic  poem  in  celebration  of  his  exploits.  The  poets 
were  busy  upon  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  Virgil  was  for  the  time  caught 
by  the  general  enthusiasm.  But  he  cannot  have  entertained  the  idea  for 
long.  Like  Horace,  he,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seems  to  have  shrunk 
from  the  direct  celebration  of  the  acts  of  any  person  :  thus  in  the  sixth 
Eclogue  he  refuses  to  perform  this  service  for  Varus.  Perhaps  he  thought, 
like  Horace,  that  Varius  was  the  right  man  to  treat  such  subjects: 
Scriberis  Vario  foriis  et  hostium  Vidor^  Maeonii  cartninis  aliti,  How- 
ever  this  may  be,  he  preferred  a  wider  field,  and  tumed  his  thoughts  to 
the  Aeneid. 

He  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  ten  years,  on  this  great  epic, 
which  he  never  lived  to  finish.  Suetonius '  preserves  a  very  important 
notice  r^arding  the  manner  in  which  the  Aeneid  was  composed.  Virgil 
drafted  it  in  prose,  and  then  wrote  the  books  in  no  particular  order,  but 
just  as  the  fancy  took  him.  This  fact  fiilly  accounts  for  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  in  the  narrative  as  we  have  it.  The  narrative  of  the 
wanderings  of  Aeneas  in  the  third  book  is  not  to  be  recondled  with  that 
given  in  the  first  and  fifth ;  the  fifth  interferes  with  the  course  of  events 
as  narrated  in  the  fourth  and  sixth,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  sixth  in 
its  account  of  the  death  of  Palinums. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  third  book  was  written  before  the 
second.  For  in  the  second  Creusa  foretells  to  Aeneas  that  he  is  destined 
to  come  to  the  land  of  the  Tiber,  while  in  the  third  he  is  represented  as 
acting  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  this  prophecy :  a  fact  easily  explained  if 
we  suppose  that  the  second  book  was  written  after  the  third.  For  the 
rest,  there  are  very  few  notes  of  time  to  aid  us  in  determining  how  Virgil 
distributed  his  work  over  the  ten  years  he  was  able  to  give  to  it.  He 
must  very  soon  after  •beginning  his  labours  have  read  parts  of  the  new 
poem  to  his  friends.  In  a  poem  written  in  or  about  26  ac  (iii  26), 
Propertius  has  the  well-known  lines — 

^  My  friend  Mr.  T.  W.  Jackson,  of  Worcester  CoUege,  has  noticed  that  the  third 
Geoigic  seems  pervaded  by  a  poet's  enthusiasm  for  Greece. 

^  23,  '  Aeneida  prosa  prius  oratione  fonnatam  digestamque  in  xii  libros  particu- 
latim  componere  instituit,  prout  liberet  quidque  et  nihil  in  ordinem  arripiens.' 
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'  Odite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Graiy 
Nesdo  quid  maius  nasdtur  Iliade/ 

which  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  friends  who  were  admitted  by  Virgil 
to  listen  and  critidse/  I  have  elsewhere '  endeavoured  to  coUect  other 
evidence  of  this  fact  drawn  from  coincidences  of  language  between  Pro- 
pertius  and  Virgil. 

In  26  and  25  b.c.  Augustus  was  absent  in  Spain,  and  wrote  to  Virgil 
pressing  him  to  send  him  either  his  first  sketch  of  the  Aeneid,  or  any 
paragraph  or  passage  he  pleased.*  Virgil  refused,*  urging  that  he  had 
as  yet  nothing  sufficiently  finished,  and  dwelling  on  the  vastness  of  the 
material,  and  the  new  studies  that  he  was  about  to  give  to  the  subject. 
The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  books  were,  however,  at  length  read  to 
Augustus  and  Octavia.  This  must  have  been  after  the  death  of  the 
young  Marcellus  in  23  b.c  When  Virgil  came  to  the  famous  passage, 
*  Tu  Marcellus  eris,'  Octavia  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a  long  swoon.* 

The  events  of  19  b.c.  are  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books 
(vi  794,  VII  606),  which  shows  that  Virgil  was  still  busy  with  this  part  of 
the  Aeneid  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  Ribbeck  supposes  that 
he  was  also  er^aged  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  upon  a  fi^esh  edition  of 
the  Georgics.  However  this  may  be,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  end  of  the  fourth  Georgic  was  altered  in  or  after  the  year  26, 
when  the  poet  Gallus  came  to  his  tragical  and  untimely  end.  The 
original  conclusion  of  the  book,  which  in  some  way  or  other  had  been 
intended  by  Virgil  as  a  compliment  to  Gallus,  was,  at  the  instance  of 
Augustus,  cut  out,  and  the  episode  of  Aristaeus  substituted  for  it.* 

§  7.  In  the  year  19  Virgil  had  intended  to  travel  into  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  view  of  spending  three  years  there  in  finishing  and 

^  Suetonius,  33,  '  redtavit  et  pluribus,  sed  neque  firequenter  et  ea  fere  de  quibus 
ambigebat,  quo  magis  iudidum  hominum  experiretur.* 

*  Andent  Lives,  etc,  p.  67.  [Rothstdn,  in  Hermes  xxiv  (1889)  1-34,  argues 
that  Virgil  copied  Propertius  in  the  Aeneid,  while  Propertius  copied  the  Georgics  and 
Edogues.] 

'  Sueton.  31,  'suppUdbus  atque  etiam  minadbus  per  iocum  litteris  efflagitabat  nt 
sibi  "  de  Aendde,"  ut  ipdus  verba  sunt,  *'  vel  piima  carminis  'vmYpoffl  vel  quod 
libet  colon  mitteretur." ' 

*•  Macrob.  Sat.  i  xxiv  ii,  'tanta  incohata  res  est  ut  paene  vitio  mentis  tantum  opus 
ingressus  mihi  videar.* 

^  Suetonius,  31,  '  cui  (Augusto)  tamen  multo  post  perfectaque  demum  materia  tres 
omnino  libros  redtavit,  secundum  quartum  et  sextum,  sed  hunc  notabili  Octavtae 
adfectione,  quae  cum  recitationi  interesset,  ad  illos  de  filio  suo  versus  "  Tu  Marcellus 
eris  "  defedsse  fertur  atque  aegre  fodlata  est' 

®  Servius,  G.  iv  i,  *  sdendum,  ut  supra  diximus,  ultimam  partem  huius  libri  esse 
mutatam.  Nam  laudes  Galli  habuit  locus  ille  qui  nunc  Orphd  continet  £Eibuhun, 
quae  inserta  est  postquam  irato  Augusto  Gallus  ocdsus  est' 
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poli^hing  the  Aeneid.*  This  done,  he  hoped  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  philosophy.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  At  Athens  he  met  Augustus, 
who  was  returning  from  the  East,  and  decided  to  retum  with  him  to 
Italy.  On  a  very  hot  September  day  he  went  to  Megara,  and  afterwards 
fell  ilL  He  was  worse  when  he  arrived,  after  an  uninterrupted  voyage, 
at  Brundisium,  where  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  2oth  of 
September. 

Before  leaving  Italy  Virgil  had  tried  in  vain  to  extract  a  promise  from 
Varius  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  him,  he  would  burn  the  Aeneid. 
On  his  deathbed  he  constantly  asked  for  his  manuscript  to  bum  it ;  but 
this  request  being  also  refused  he  left  his  writings  in  his  will  to  Varius 
and  Tucca,  with  the  proviso  that  they  were  to  publish  nothing  which  had 
not  been  akeady  given  to  the  world.  With  the  sanction  of  Augustus,  if 
not  at  his  instance,  Virgil^s  last  wish  was  judiciously  disregarded,  and  the 
Aeneid  was  published  by  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  such  corrections  only 
as  were  absolutely  necessary,  even  the  unfinished  verses  being  left  as  they 
stood^ 

Virgil  is  said  to  have  been  tall,  dark,  and  of  a  rustic  appearance. 
His  health  was  indififerent,  for  he  suflfered  from  weakness  in  the  throat 
and  stomach,  as  well  as  from  headaches  and  spitting  of  blood.  Little  is 
known  of  his  character,  but  what  is  known  is  (with  doubtful  exceptions) 
in  his  favour.  His  own  language  about  his  poems  in  the  Eclogues  leads 
us  to  imagine  him  fastidious,  modest,  and  sensitive,  and  this  apparently 
was  the  general  impression.  The  modesty  of  his  looks  procured  him  at 
Naples  the  punning  nickname  of  Parthenias.  He  objected  very  much  to 
the  demonstrations  made  in  his  honour  if  ever  he  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Rome,  an  event,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius,  of  very  rare 
occurrence,* 

He  was  a  very  bad  speaker,*  and  fisLiled  completely  when  in  his  early 
life  he  attempted  the  profession  of  advocate.  But  his  reading  was  so 
beautiful  that '  Julius  Montanus,  a  contemporary  poet,  said  that  verses 

*  Sueton.  35  foU. 

^  Ibid.  39-41*  *Egerat  cum  Vario  priusquam  Italia  decederet  ut  si  quid  sibi 
acddisset  Aeneida  combureret;  at  is  facturum  se  pemegarat.  Igitur  in  extrema 
valetudine  adsidue  scrinia  desideravit  crematurus  ipse ;  verum  nemine  offerente  nihil 
quidem  nominatim  de  ea  cavit,  ceterum  eidem  Vario  ac  simul  Tuccae  scripta  sua  sub 
ea  condidone  l^avit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  non  a  se  editum  esset.  Edidit  autem 
auctore  Augusto  Varius,  sed  summatim  emendata,  ut  qui  versus  etiam  imperfectos 
sicuti  erant  reliquerit ' :  ib.  37.  *  L.  Varium  et  Plotium  Tuccam,  qui  eius  Aeneida 
post  obitum  iussu  Caesaris  emendaverunt.' 

»  Ibid.  8-12. 

*  Ibid.  15-16,  'egit  et  causam  apud  iudices  unam  omnino,  nec  amplius  quam 
semel,  nam  et  in  sermone  tardissimum  ac  paene  indocto  similem  fuisse  Melissus 
tiadidit'  <*  Ibid.  28-29. 
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which  in  themselves  seemed  lifeless  and  trivial  sounded  well  when  he 
recited  them. 

Virgil's  father  must,  if  we  may  trust  the  little  poem  in  the  Catalepton 
addressed  to  the  villa  of  Siron/  have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
fiscations  of  41  b.c.  He  was  blind  at  the  time  of  his  death.'  Virgil 
had  two  brothers,  Silo  and  Flaccus.  Silo  died  in  his  boyhood ;  Flaccus, 
who  died  in  riper  years,  is  said  by  Suetonius  to  have  been  the  Daphnis 
of  the  fifth  Eclogue.*  VirgiPs  mother,  Magia,  survived  her  husband  and 
married  again.  A  son,  named  Valerius  Proculus,  was  the  issue  of  this 
union. 

Virgil  seems  to  have  been  much  beloved  by  his  friends,  among  whom 
perhaps  the  most  intimate  were  Horace,  Quintilius  Varus,  Varius,  and 
Tucca.*  Horace  describes*  Virgil  and  Varius,  whom  he  constantly 
mentions  together,  as  most  transparent  and  lovable  souls. 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  his  friends  Virgil  enjoyed  a  fortime  of 
nearly  ;^i 00,000.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  Augustus  offered 
him  the  property  of  an  exiled  citizen,  whose  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept  it  He  was  seldom  at 
Rome,  though  he  had  a  house  there  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Sicily  or  Campania.*  Half  of  his  property 
he  left  to  his  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  a  quarter  to  Augustus,  a 
twelfth  part  to  Maecenas,  and  the  rest  to  Varius  and  Tucca.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  Naples  and  buried  in  a  tomb  on  the  road  to  Puteoli,  with 
the  epitaph — 

*  Mantua  mc  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope  :  cedni  pascua,  rura,  duces.'  ^ 


'  Catal.  VIII.  *  Villula  quae  Sironis  eras  et  pauper  agelle, 
verum  illi  domino  tu  quoque  delidae, 

me  tibi  et  hos  una  mecum,  quos  semper  amavi, 
si  quid  de  patria  tristius  audiero, 

commendo,  in  primisque  patrem  :  tu  nunc  eris  illi 
Mantua  quod  fuerat  quodque  Cremona  prius.' 

■•'  Sueton.  14.  '  Ibid.  14. 

*  Probus.  ^  Sat.  i-v. 

•  Sueton.  12-13.  '  Ibid.  36-37. 
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ON  SOME   OF   THE   EARLY  CRITICISMS 
OF  VIRGIUS   POETRY. 

That  Virgil  was  attacked  during  his  life-time  for  his  innovations  in  style 
we  are  assured  by  express  statements  in  the  memoir  by  Suetonius.  After 
his  death  Carvilius  Pictor  published  an  Aeneidomastix,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Homeromastix  of  Zoilus,  and  the  Ciceromastix  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  Aulus  Gellius ;  Herennius  collected 
his  viiia^  which  I  suppose  means  faults  of  expression,  Perellius  Faustus 
his  plagiarisms  {furia);  while  an  apparently  neutral  work,  called 
6fjioi6TfiT€Q^  or  a  collection  of  his  translations  from  the  Greek,  by  Octavius 
Avitus,  filled  eight  books. 

A  reply  to  the  obireciatores  Vergilii  was  written  by  Asconius 
Pedianus ;  a  fact  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  date  of  the  works 
mentioned  by  Suetonius.  For  Asconius  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  ;  and  if,  as  it  is  reasonable  from  the  language  of  Suetonius 
to  infer,  his  work  was  a  reply  to  the  three  books  of  Carvilius  Pictor, 
Herennius,  and  Perellius  Faustus,  it  follows  that  those  works  cannot 
have  been  published  at  any  very  great  distance  of  time  from  VirgiFs 
death,  which  took  place  in  19  b.c. 

I  propose  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to  trace  any  remains  of  these 
criticisms,  and  the  replies  to  them,  in  the  notes  of  Servius*  and 
Macrobius,  or  elsewhere. 


And  first  as  to  criticisms  passed  upon  Virgil  for  new  combinations 
of  words.  Agrippa  said  that  Virgil  had  been  suborned  by  Maecenas  to 
invent  a  new  kind  of  afifectation  («:a  icof i/X^a),  which  consisted  in  an 
unusual  employment  of  ordinary  words,*  and  was  therefore  diflficult  of 
detection.  With  this  criticism  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  connect  a» 
passage  in  Horace^s  Ars  Poetica(v.  45  foll.),  a  work  which,  as  Michaelis"* 

^  In  the  following  pages,  when  the  name  of  Servius  is  mentioned  without  any 
addition,  the  so-called  Vulgate  or  uninterpolated  text  of  Servius  is  meant.  By 
Servius  (Dan.),  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  Servius  edited  by  Peter  Daniel,  and 
containing  the  additional  notes  printed  by  Thilo  (in  his  recent  edition)  in  italics.  The 
relation  of  these  notes  to  those  of  the  Vulgate  is  discussed  below  in  the  section  on 
Servius. 

^  Sueton.  44,  '  M.  Vipsanius  a  Maecenate  eum  suppositum  appellabat  novae 
cacozeliae  repertorem,  non  tumidae  nec  exilis,  sed  ex  communibus  verbis  atque  ideo 
latentis.' 

'  In  the  Commentationes  Philologicae  recently  published  in  honour  of  Mommsen. 
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has  recently  argued,  may  very  probably  have  been  written  when  Virgil 
was  alive — 

*  In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusouf  serendis, 
hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminis  auctor : 
dixeris  egregicy  nctum  si  callida  verbum 
reddiderit  iunctura  ncvum.* 

Horace  asserts  that  new  combinations  of  ordinary  words,  if  made 
with  nicety  and  caution  {tenuis  cautusque\  are  to  be  put  down  to  a  poet's 
credit.  Now  in  the  whole  context  of  this  passage  (to  which  I  shall  have 
to  retum  again)  Horace  is  defendirig  himself  and  his  school  against  the 
attacks  of  hostile  criticism  \  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  his 
remarks  about  new  combinations  of  words  may  be  intended  as  a  covert 
reply  to  such  charges  as  that  brought  by  Agrippa. 

Herennius,  says  Suetonius,  made  a  collection  of  VirgiPs  vitia, 
Vitium  would,  I  suppose,  mean  any  fault  in  style  or  expression. 
Quintilian  says  of  i:aKo(ri\ia  (viii  iii  56),  that  it  is  omnium  in  eloquentia 
vitiorum  pessimum,  Vitia^  therefore,  would  include  affectation  real  or 
alleged,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  work  of  Herennius  included 
instances  of  this.  Perhaps  it  may  also  have  included  the  vitia  in  versibus 
quae  a  nonnuiiis  imperite  reprehenduntur  mentioned  by  Macrobius  v 
xiv  I  :  such  alleged  metrical  errors  as  arietat  in  portaSy  parietiims  textum 
caecisy  duros  obice  postes^  quin  protinus  omnia^  arbutus  horrida,  Macro- 
bius  goes  on  (ib.  §  5)  to  mention  verses  vulsis  ac  rasis  similes  et  nihil 
differentes  ab  usu  loquendi^  as  omnia  vincit  Amor^  et  nos  cedamus  Amori : 
Nudus  in  ignota^  PcUinure^  iacebis  harena,  These  are  defended  by 
the  example  of  Homer :  but  the  words  vulsis  ac  rasis  similes  have  all 
the  air  of  a  quotation  from  a  hostile  critic.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Macrobius'  Satumalia  is  a  mere  succession  of  extracts  from  older 
works,  sometimes  strung  together  in  no  logical  order,  and  without  any- 
thing  to  show  where  the  transition  from  one  writer  to  another  is  to  be 
looked  for.  The  only  interest  in  reading  him  is,  therefore,  that  he  makes 
us  curious  to  get  back,  if  possible,  to  the  sources  on  which  he  is 
drawing. 

In  Macrobius  vi  vi  Servius  is  represented  as  quoting  some  instances 
of  new  figures,  or  combinations  of  words,  employed  by  Virgil,  *  Vates 
iste  venerabilis  varie  modo  verba  modo  sensus  figurando  multum 
Latinitati  leporis  adiecit'  His  instances  are  Supposita  de  matre  nothos 
furatae  creavit^  creavit  being  used  for  creari  fecit :  tepida  recentem  Caede 
locum  :  socii  cesserunt  aequore  iusso  :  caeso  sparsurus  sanguine  flammas  : 
vota  deum  primo  victor  solvebat  Eoo :  et  me  consortem  nati  concede 
sepulchro  :  tlla  viam  celerans  par  mille  coloribus  arcum^  and  some  others, 
two  only  of  which  I  will  quote  as  bearing  spedally  on  the  question 
before  us :  ^  frontem  obscenam  rugis  arat :  arat  non  nimie  sed  pulchre 
dictum*;  and  ^  discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit :  quid  enim 
est  aura  auri^  aut  quemadmodum  aura  refulget  ?  Sed  tamen  pulchre 
usurpavit* 

The  two  last  comments  which  I  have  quoted  are  plainly  answers  to 
hostile  criticisms ;  in  the  last,  indeed,  the  very  wording  of  the  criticism 
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is  given  :  Quid  enitn  est  aura  auri^  etc  A  careful  reader  of  Macrobius, 
who  has  observed  the  very  slovenly  style  of  his  patchwork,  will  be  not 
disinclined  to infer  that  perhaps  all  the  passages  quoted  from  §  2  to  §  ii 
of  this  chapter  had  been  fixed  upon  for  attack  by  collectors  (whether 
Herennius  or  others)  of  the  vitia  Vergilii,  and  were  subsequendy 
defended  by  friendly  critics.  And  here  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the 
Servius  of  Macrobius'  Dialogue  with  thq  schoHa  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Servius,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  relation  between 
them.     I  shall  exhibit  the  two  in  parallel  columns  : 


Thk  Servius  op  Macrobius. 


The  Servius  of  the  Commentary. 


Nothosfurata  creavii :  ut  ipsa  creaverit         Silent. 
quos  creari  fecit. 

Tepidaqtu  reeentem  Caede  locum,  cum 
locus  recens  caede  nove  dictus  sit 


Socii  cesserunt  aequcre  iusso,  pro  eo 
quod  est  iussi  cesserunt, 

Caeso  sparsurus  sanguine  flammas :  qui 
ex  caesis  videlicet  promnditur. 

Voia  deum  primo  victor  solvebat  Eoo, 
Pro  qucu  dis  vota  sunt. 

Me  consortem  nati  concede  sepulchro, 
Alius  dixisset,  et  me  consortem  nato  con- 
cede  sepulchri, 

Illa  viam  celerans  per  miUc  coloribus 
arcum :  id  esiper  arcum  milU  colorum, 

Spolia  .  .  .  coniciunt  igni ;  pro  in 
igntfn, 

Corpore  tela  modo  atque  oculis  vigilanti' 
bus  exit,     Tela  exit^  pro  vitat, 

Senior  leto  canentia  lumina  solvit ;  pro 
vetustate  senilia. 


Exesaeque  arboris  antro :  pro  cavema, 

Frontem  obscenam  rugis  arat.  Arat  non 
nimie  sed  pulchre  dictum. 

Ter  circum  aerato  circumfert  tegmine 
sitvam,     Pro  iaculis, 

Virgregist  ^xocapro. 


Oraque    corticibus    sumunt    horrenda 
cavatis,     Ora  pro  personis. 


Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  re- 
fulsit,  Quid  enim  est  aura  auri^  aut 
quemadmodum  atira  r^^^{^  /  Sedtamen 
pulchre  usurpavit. 

Sinuli frondescit  virga  metallo,  Quam 
behe  usus  ^Xfrondescit  metallo  I 


Aen.  IX  455.  Hypallage  est  pro  tepidum 
locum  recenti  caede.  Unde  multi  legunt 
tepidumque  recenti  Caede  locum. 

Aen.  X  444.     Vxo  ipsi  iussi.    (Probus.) 


Aen.  XI  82.     Pro  caesorum, 
Aen.  XI  4.     Subaudimus  tempore. 
Aen.  X  906.    Silent. 


Aen.  V  609.     Aut  subaudisy^MW,  aut 
antiptosis  est  mille  colorum, 
Aen.  XI  193.     Silent. 

Aen.  V  438,  exitf  vitat,  declinat :  unde 
de  Venulo  (xi  750)  et  vim  yiribus  exit, 
£t  hoc  verbo  bis  usus  est. 

Aen.  X  418,  aut  hypallage  est  pro 
i^e  canenSf  aut  jjhysicam  rem  dicit. 
Dicuntur  enim  pupillae  mortis  tempore 
albescere. 

Georg.  IV  44.     Silent. 

Aen.  VII  417.     Silent. 

Aen.  X  887.    Silent. 

Ecl.  VII  7  (Dan.).  Horatius  (Od.  i  xvii 
7)  oientis  uxoris  mariti^  et  Theocritus 
(VIII  49)  &  Tpayif  rav  Xfvxav  alyutv  dvip, 

Georg.  II  387,  qui  ea  (ludicra)  exerce- 
bant,  propter  verecundiam  remedium  hoc 
adhibuerunt,  ne  agnoscerentur,  ut  per- 
sonas  factas  de  arborum  corticibus  sume- 
rent. 

Aen.  VI  204.  Auri  aura,  splendor 
auri.  Horatius  (Od.  ii  viii  23)  tua  ne 
retardet  Aura  maritos^  i.e.  splendor. 
Hinc  et  aunmi  dicitur  a  splendore  qui  est 
in  eo  metallo. 

Aen.  VI  144,  frondescity  in  naturam 
redit ;  et  honeste  locutus  est  dicens  habet 
frondes  sui  metalli. 
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The  Servius  of  Macrobius.  The  Sbrvius  of  the  Commentary. 

Nigri  cum  Uute  veneni  .  .  .  nigro  im-        Aen.  iv  514,  ni^  aut  noxii,  quia  nigri 
ponere  nomen  lactis.  fiunt  homines  post  venenum,  aut   certi 

illud  est,  quia  sunt  herbae  nigri  lactis,  id 
est  sucL     Dicunt  autem  per  periphrsLsin 
agreste  papaver  significari. 
Haudaliter  iustae  quibus  est  Mezentius         Aen.  x  716.     Silent. 
irae,     Odio  esse  aliquem  usitatiun  :   irae 
esse  inventum  Maronis  est. 

Without  quoting  all  the  instances  of  novel  refinement  in  language 
given  in  Macrobius,  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  asserting  that  there  were 
a  number  of  expressions  in  Virgil  which  were  felt  to  require  defence  or 
explanation.  That  Macrobius  had  in  his  hands  some  work  or  works  in 
which  they  were  attacked,  or,  at  least,  remarked  upon,  may  be  inferred 
Irom  two  facts.  First,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  at  least  four  of  the 
notes  above  quoted,  he  seems  to  be  giving  the  actual  words  of  an 
adversary :  I  mean  those  on  Aen.  vii  417,  vi  204,  iv  514  (here  the 
words  are  now  mutilated),  and  x  716.  Secondly,  the  criticisms  fall 
roughly  under  heads,  though  Macrobius  does  not  say  so.  Rccens  caede^ 
ccteso  sanguine,  are  instances  of  an  uncommon  use  of  adjectives;  vota 
deum^  consortem  nati^  mille  coloribus  arcum^  coniciunt  tgni,  of  an  un- 
common  use  of  cases :  tela  exit^  of  an  uncommon  use  of  a  verb.  The 
instances  which  follow  are  cases  of  metaphors  :  canentia  lumina^  arboris 
antro^  froniem  arat^  aerato  circumjert  tegmine  siivam,  vir  gregis^  aquae 
mons^  telorum  seges^  Jerreus  imber,  Then  comes  a  mention  of  some 
expressions  not  easily  reduceable  under  any  particular  head,  as  Dona 
/aboratae  Cereris :  and,  finally,  a  note  on  VirgiFs  use  of  one  word  for 
another,  as  ora  for  personas, 

Supposing  the  whole  passage  to  be  an  extract  from  some  collection 
of  such  expressions,  these  two  facts  will  be  easily  explained.  A  com- 
parison  of  the  notes  given  in  parallel  columns  will,  I  think,  show  that 
the  Servius  of  the  Saturnalia  stands  in  no  relation  of  dependence  to  the 
real  Servius.  The  real  Servius  is  sometimes  silent  where  Macrobius  has 
a  note ;  sometimes  he  is  fuller,  sometimes  less  full  than  Macrobius ; 
sometimes  he  seems  to  be  defending  Virgil  against  an  objection ;  some- 
times  his  remark  adds  something  new,  or  is  altogether  diflferent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  same  passages  are,  on  the  whole,  commented  on  in  both ; 
and  this  fact,  when  put  together  with  that  of  the  discrepancies  just 
noticed,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  both  are  ultimately  derived  from 
the  same  source.     (See  further  pp.  xlv  and  xlix.) 

To  this  source,  whatever  it  was,  we  may,  perhaps,  owe  the  following 
notes  in  the  commentary  bearing  the  name  of  Servius :  Aen.  vii  7, 
*  tendit  iter  velis :  aliud  est  iter  velis  tendere,  aliud  per  vela  iter  (per  iter 
vela?).  Et  multi  dicunt  improprie  dictum,  multi  nimium  proprie.' 
Aen.  xii  524,  *quaeritur  quid  sit  virgulta  sonantia  lauro ;^  compare  the 
remark  on  aura  quoted  above,  *quid  est  enim  aura  auriV  Aen.  xii 
^f)i^  ater  odor :  nove.' 
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II. 

But  it  was  remarked  not  only  that  Virgil  ventured  on  new  combina- 
tions  of  words,  but  that  he  invented  new  words.  Here,  again,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  start  from  the  previously-quoted  passage  in  the 
Ars  Poetica  (w.  48  folL)  : 

*  Si  forte  necesse  est 
indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter, 
et  nova  Bctaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  lidem,  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.     quid  autem  ? 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Vergilio  Varioque  ?    ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca 
si  possum,  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
nomina  protulerit  ? ' 

Here  Virgil  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  it  is  distinctly  implied  that 
he  was  attacked  for  the  invention  of  new  words.  Horace  says  that  words 
lately  coined  will  pass  current  if  derived,  with  sparing  alteration,  from  a 
Greek  source.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  clearly  understand  what  this 
means.  But  that  Virgil  was  attacked  for  his  use  of  Greek  words  is  clear 
from  Macrobius  i  xxiv  7,  *  si .  .  mille  alia  multum  pudenda  seu  in  verbis 
modo  Graecis  modo  barbaris,  seu  in  ipsa  dispositione  operis  depre- 
henderentur.*  Compare  v  xvii  15,  *postremo  Graecae  linguae  quam  se 
libenter  addixerit  de  crebris  quae  usurpat  vocabulis  aestimate  : '  and  the 
critic  mentions  dius,  dacdalay  trietericay  choreas^  hyaius,  and  some 
others,  concluding  thus,  after  noticing  the  poefs  predilection  for  Greek 
inflections,  *denique  omnia  carmina  sua  Graece  maluit  inscribere, 
Bucoiica  Georgica  Aeneis^  cuius  nominis  figuratio  a  regula  Latinitatis 
aliena  est' 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Satumalia  (iv  17)  Virgil  is  defended  for  this 
proceeding  by  the  argument  that  other  writers  had  used  Greek  words 
before  him :  *  inseruit  operi  suo  et  Graeca  verba,  sed  non  primus  hoc 
ausus.'  Lychniy  aethra^  daedaius^  reboant  are  then  justified  by  the 
example  of  older  poets ;  and  the  critic  remarks  *  sed  hac  licentia  largius 
usi  sunt  veteres,  parcius  Maro:  quippe  illi  dixerunt  et  pausam  et 
machaeram  et  asotiam  et  malacen  et  adia  similia.'  This  is  Horace's 
argument :  why  should  not  Virgil  and  Varius  be  allowed  what  was  not 
forbidden  to  Caecilius,  Plautus,  Ennius  and  Cato  ? 

But  Virgil  (Macrobius  i  xxiv  7)  was  charged  also  with  using  bar- 
barian,  that  is,  non-Latin  words.  There  is  a  very  short  answer  to  this  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Saturnalia  (iv  23)  *  necnon  et  Punicis  Oscisque 
verbis  usi  sunt  veteres :  quorum  imitatione  Vergilius  peregrina  verba  non 
respuit'  The  instances  given  are  urus^  *  GaJlica  vox  qua  feri  boves 
significantur,'  and  camurus,  On  urus  Servius  on  Georg.  11  374  says 
^  silvestres  uriy  i.e.  boves  agrestes,  qui  in  Pyrenaeo  monte  nascuntur, 
inter  Gallias  et  Hispanias  posito.*  On  camurus  Macrobius  has  virtually 
the  same  note  as  Servius  and  Philargyrius  on  Georg.  iii  55,  and  is 
probably  therefore  drawing  upon  the  same  source,  which  I  hope  to  show 
I.  c 
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was  either  the  De  Verborum  Significatu  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  or  some 
work  immediately  dependent  upon  it 

In  the  following  chapter  Virgil  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  andent 
precedent  for  the  use  of  several  words,  partly  simple,  partly  compound, 

*  quae  ab  ipso  ficta  creduntur.'  The  simple  words  are  Mulciber^  petulcusy 
liquidus  as  an  epithet  of  ignis^  tristis  in  the  sense  of  bitter^  auritus :  the 
compounds  are  turicremus^  Arcitenens^  silvicola^  veiivoluSy  vitisator^ 
noctrvagus,  nubigena,  umbraculum^  discludo»  And  a  similar  plea  is  urged 
in  favour  of  certain  apparently  new  senses  given  by  Virgil  to  ordinary 
words,  as  to  cutditus  in  Teucris  addita  luno :  to  vomit  in  totis  vomit 
aedibus  undam  :  to  agmen  in  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris :  to  crepiians  in 
crepitantibus  urere  flammis :  to  horret  in  ferreus  hastis  Horret  ager :  to 
transmittunt  in  transmittunt  cursu  campos :  to  defluo  in  tota  cohors  ,  ,  . 
re/ictis  Ad  terram  defluxit  equis:  to  deductus  in  deductum  dicere  carmen : 
X.Q  proiectus  in  proiectaque  saxa  Pachyni:  to  tempestivus  in  tempestrvam 
silvis  evertere  pinum, 

Servius  has  short  notes  only  on  additus^  horret^  and  umbracula  (A. 
VI  90,  XI  601,  E.  IX  42  [Dan.]),  which  agree  in  substance  with  those  of 
Macrobius,  but  are  mere  abridgments  of  them.  On  liquidus  Servius 
(Dan.)  on  E.  vi  33  quotes  the  same  passage  from  Lucretiusas  Macrobius. 

We  may  here  notice  some  other  criticisms  of  the  same  kind  pre- 
served  by  other  authors.  Gellius  i  xxi  5  quotes  a  note  of  Hyginus 
on  the  word  amaror:  *non  enim  primus  finxit  hoc  verbum  Vergilius 
insolenter*  ^implying  that  Virgil  had  been  accused  of  inventing  the 
word)  *  sed  m  carminibus  Lucretii  inventum  est,  nec  est  aspematus 
auctoritatem  poetae  ingenio  et  facundia  praecellentis.'  Quintilian  i  v  65 
mentions  an  objection  to  the  word  imperterritus^  noticing  the  fact  that 
the  two  prepositions  contradict  each  other;  and  Servius  on  A.  x  770 
seems  to  be  making  excuses  for  Virgil.  So  Servius  viii  433  (Dan.)  insta^- 
banty  *nova  locutio,  currum  et  rotas  instabant:^  x  835  (Dan.)  acclinis^ 

•  quis  ante  hunc '  ?  xii  7  *  latronem^  venatorem :  quis  ante  hunc  ?  Varro 
tamen  dicit  hoc  nomen  posse  habere  etiam  Latinam  etymologiam,'  etc. 
Hyginus  (ap.  Gell.  vii  6)  blamed  the  phrase  praepetibus  pennis^  which 
was  defended  by  parallels  fi-om  Ennius  and  Matius.  Gdlius  x  xxix  4 
says  that  in  G.- 1  203  atque  was  thought  obsciu-e,  and  interprets  it  as  « 
statim ;  so  Nonius,  p.  530.  The  phrase  tunicam  squalentem  auro  was 
again  defended  by  ancient  example  (Gellius  11  vi  19).  Servius  on 
A.  XII  517  (Dan.)  says  oi  exosus  in  that  line  *quaeritur  sane  quis  primus 
exosum  pro  peroso  dixerit,'  and  (Aen.  iii  384)  excuses  lentandus  as 
occurring  *  in  annalibus.' 

From  these  criticisms,  which  attribute  to  Virgil  the  invention  of  new 
words,  or  a  new  or  rare  application  of  old  ones,  we  should  be  careftil  to 
separate  such  remarks  as  that  of  Comutus  on  vexare  (Gellius  11  6  «« 
Macrobius  vi  vii  4)  *  incuriose  et  abiecte  in  his  versibus  verbum  posuit ;  * 
on  inlaudati  Busiridis :  *hoc  enim  verbum  inlaudati  non  est  idoneum 
ad  exprimendam  sceleratissimi  hominis  detestationem ;  *  and  that 
quoted  from  the  same  writer  on  the  words  dixerat  ille  aliquid  magnum 
by  Servius  on  Aen.  x  547,  *  Comutus  ut  sordidum  improbat.' 

The  notes  of  Gdlius  and  Macrobius  on  vexare  and  inlaudatus^  it 
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should  be  observed,  throw  fresh  light  on  the  relation  of  the  Servius  of 
the  Satumalia  to  the  real  Servius,  who  has  the  remark  on  vexare  (Ecl.  vi 
75  ^)  in  a  shorter  form,  and  without  any  mention  of  objections ;  while  in 
his  note  on  inlaudatus  (Georg.  iii  4)  he  takes  no  account  of  the  discus- 
sion  carried  on  in  GeUius  and  Macrobius,  but  simply  explains  the  word 
as  =  qui  laudari  non  debeat.  With  these  critidsms  compare  Servius  on 
Aen.  VIII  731,  *hunc  versum  notant  critid  quasi  superfluo  et  inuti- 
liter  additum,  nec  convenientem  gravitati  eius,  namque  est  magis 
neotericus ; '  Aen.  xi  53,  *  hoc  quidam  kviKZorov  {kvtiriKov  ?)  et  vulgare 
acdpiunt;  sed  decenter  ad  exprimendum  patris  adfectum  nunc  ad 
patrem  redit.* 

III. 

I  now  come  to  consider  some  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  Virgil's 
management  of  his  story  in  the  Aeneid.  Macrobius  i  xxiv  2  speaks  of 
*  multa  pudenda  .  .  .  in  dispositione  operis.' 

In  the  Ars  Poetica  (143  foll.)  Horace  lays  down  the  principle  that  the 
Homeric  order  of  narrative  (as  distinguished,  for  instance,  we  may  sup- 
pose  him  to  mean,  from  that  of  Apollonius  Rhodius)  is  that  which  an  epic 
poet  ought  to  follow : 

*  Non  fumum  ex  fiilgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten  Scyllamcjue  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdim  ; 
nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meteagri, 
nec  gemino  bellum  Troianimi  orditur  ab  ovo ; 
semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res 
non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit/  etc. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  passage  again  is  intended  as  a  defence 
of  Virgil.  At  any  rate,  the  point  in  question  is  treated  by  the  early  com- 
mentators,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  obtrectatores  Vergilii  we  know  that 
Asconius  set  himself  in  paiticular  to  answer  criticisms  circa  historiam^ 
which  would,  I  suppose,  include  unfavourable  remarks  on  the  order  of 
the  narrative. 

That  such  remarks  had  been  made  appears  clearly  from  Servius,  Aen. 
p.  4  (Thilo) :  *  ordo  quoque  manifestus  est,  licet  quidem  dicant  secundum 
(librum)  primum  esse,  tertium  secundum,  et  primum  tertium  .  .  . 
nesdentes  hanc  esse  artem  poeticam,  ut  a  mediis  incipientes  per  narra- 
tionem  prima  reddamus.'  And  on  Aen.  i  34,  *  ut  Homerus  omisit  initia 
belli  Troiani,  sic  hic  non  ab  initio  coepit  erroris.'  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Aeneid,  which  was  intended  by  Virgil  to  include 
both  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey,  *  prius  de  erroribus  Aeneae  dicit,  post  de 
bello'(Aen.  I  i). 

Now  these  remarks  are  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the  passage 
assigned  to  Eustathius  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Saturnalia  (11  6),  *  Aeneis 
ipsa  nonne  ab  Homero  mutuata  est  errorem  primum  ex  Odyssea,  deinde 
ex  Hiade  pugnas  ?  quin  operis  ordinem  necessario  rerum  ordo  mutavit, 

^  The  Lemovicensis  here  adds  the  same  illustrations  of  vexare  as  are  given  in 
Gellitts  II  6. 
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cum  apud  Homerum  prius  Iliacum  bellum  gestum  sit,  deinde  revertenti 
de  Troia  error  contigerit  Ulixi,  apud  Maronem  vero  Aeneae  navigatio 
bella  quae  postea  in  Italia  sunt  gesta  praecesserit.  .  .  .  Nec  illud  cum 
magna  cura  relaturus  sum,  licet,  ut  aestimo,  non  omnibus  observatum, 
quod  cum  primo  versu  promisisset  producturum  se  de  Troiae  litoribus 
Aenean  .  .  .  ubi  ad  ianuam  narrandi  venit,  Aeneae  classem  non  de  Troia 
sed  de  Sicilia  producit  .  .  . 

Quod  totum  Homericis  filis  contexuit  Ille  enim  vitans  in  poemate 
historicorum  similitudinem,  quibus  lex  est  incipere  ab  initio  rerum, 
et  continuam  narrationem  ad  finem  usque  perducere,  ipse  poetica  disci^ 
plina  a  rerum  tnedio  coepit  et  ad  initium  post  reversus  est,  Ergo  Ulixis 
errorem  non  incipit  a  Troiano  litore  describerCy  sed  facit  eum  primo  navi- 
gantem  de  insula  Calypsonis,  .  .  .  Scylla  quoque  et  Charybdis  et  Circe 
decenter  attingiturJ* 

The  words  nec  illud  magna  cum  cura  .  .  ,  de  Siciiia  producit  form  a 
remark  virtually  identical  with  that  quoted  by  Servius,  that  the  Aeneid 
ought  to  begin  with  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  answer  to  this  is  an  appeal  to 
the  example  of  Homer,  expressed  in  words  which  I  have  italicized,  be- 
cause  they  are  almost  a  paraphrase  of  Horace's  lines  in  the  Ars  Poetica. 
Is  the  whole  passage  in  Macrobius  a  mutilated  quotation  from  the  work 
of  Asconius  contra  obtrectatores  Vergilii, 

I  have  noticed  one  or  two  other  passages  in  Servius  which  bear  on  the 
same  point :  Aen.  iv  i  *  lunctus  quoque  (quartus  liber)  superioribus  est, 
quod  artis  esse  videtur,  ut  firequenter  diximus.  Nam  ex  abrupto  vitiosus 
est  transitus ;  licet  stulte  quidam  dicant  hunc  tertio  non  esse  coniunctum. 
.  .  .  Cum  enim  tertium  sic  clauserit,  factoque  hic  fine  quievit^  subsecutus 
est  At  regina  gravi^  etc'  Aen.  vi  752  *  huc  tetendit  ut  celebret  Romanosj 
et  praecipue  Augustum.  Nam  qui  bene  considerant,  invenient  omnem 
Romanam  historiam  ab  Aeneae  adventu  usque  ad  sua  tempora  summatim 
celebrasse  Vergilium.  Quod  ideo  latet  quia  confusus  est  ordo,'  etc.  Aen. 
IX  I  *  quem  transitum  quidam  culpant,  nescientes,  etc'  Compare  further 
Macrobius  v  xiv  11  *  item  divinus  ille  vates  (Homerus)  res  vel  paulo  vel 
multo  ante  transactas  opportune  ad  narrationis  suae  seriem  revocat,  ut  et 
historicum  stilum  vitet  non  per  ordinem  digerendo  quae  gesta  sunt,  nec 
tamen  praeteritorum  nobis  notitiam  subtrahat.  ,  .  •  Vergilius  omne  hoc 
genus  pulcherrime  aemulatus  est.' 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  order  in  which  Virgil  tells  his  story  :  let 
us  now  pass  on  to  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  the  incidents  of  his 
narrative.  His  enemies  compared  the  Aeneid,  passage  by  passage,  with 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  the  view  of  showing  its  inferiority ;  his  fi-iends 
replied  as  best  they  could,  sometimes  attempting  to  show  that  Virgil  had 
surpassed  his  model.  Here  are  instances,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  under  heads : 

The  causes  ofjunds  anger  against  the  Trojans^  as  compared  with  that 
of  Apolio  against  the  Greeks. — Macrob.  v  ii  6  *Homerus  in  primo,  cum 
vellet  iniquum  Graecis  Apollinem  facere,  causam  struxit  de  sacerdotis 
iniuria ;  hic,  ut  Troianis  lunonem  faceret  infestam,  causarum  sibi  con- 
geriem  comparavit.' 

The  cause  of  the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Latinus^  as  compared  with 
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that  of  the  quarrd  betwem  Achilles  atid  Agamemnon, — Macrob.  v  xvii  i 
*  ubi  rerum  necessitas  exegit  a  Marone  dispositionem  incohandi  belli, 
quam  non  habuit  Homerus  (quippe  qui  Achillis  iram  exordium  sibi 
fecerit,  quae  decimo  demum  belli  anno  contigit),  laboravit  ad  rei  novae 
partum.  Cervum  fortuito  saucium  fecit  causam  tumultus.  Sed  ubi  vidit 
hoc  leve  nimisque  puerile,  dolorem  auxit  agrestium,  ut  impetus  eorum 
sufficeret  ad  bellum.  Sed  nec  servos  Latini,  et  maxime  stabula  regia 
curantes,  atque  ideo  quid  foederis  cum  Troianis  Latinus  icerit  ex  mune- 
ribus  equorum  et  ciu-rus  iugalis  non  ignorantes,  bellum  generis  domini 
oportebat  inferre.  Quid  igitur  ?  Deorum  maxima  deducitur  e  caelo,  et 
maxima  Furiarum  de  Tartaris  adsciscitur :  sparguntur  angues  velut  in 
scena  parturientes  furorem  :  regina  non  solum  de  penetralibus  reverentiae 
matronalis  educitur,  sed  et  per  urbem  mediam  cogitur  facere  discursus  : 
nec  hoc  contenta  silvas  petit  accitis  reliquis  matribus  in  societatem 
furoris.  Bacchatur  chorus  quondam  pudicus,  et  orgia  insana  cele- 
brantur.  Quid  plura?  Maluissem  Maronem  et  in  hac  parte  apud 
auctorem  suum  vel  apud  quemlibet  Graecorum  alium  quod  sequeretur 
habuisse.' 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  animus  of  this  critic,  who  expresses  him- 
self  in  a  nervous  Latin  style  of  which  I  shall  have  to  give  some  more  in- 
stances  below.  Take  for  instance  the  foUowing  remarks  on  the  Virgilian 
and  Homeric  catalogues,  which  I  cannot  help  suspecting  are  from  the 
same  hand.  Macrob.  v  xv  2  *  Homerus  praetermissis  Athenis  ac  Lace- 
daemone  vel  ipsis  Mycenis,  unde  erat  rector  exercitus,  Boeotiam  in  cata- 
logi  sui  capite  iocavit,  non  ob  loci  aliquam  dignitatem,  sed  notissimum 
promuntorium  ad  exordium  sibi  narrationis  elegit,  unde  progrediens  modo 
mediterranea  modo  maritima  iuncta  describit,  inde  rursus  ad  utrumque 
situm  cohaerentium  locorum  disciplina  describentis  velut  iter  agentis 
accedit,  nec  ullo  saltu  cohaerentiam  regionum  in  libro  suo  hiare  permittit, 
sed  hoc  viandi  more  procedens  redit  unde  digressus  est,  et  ita  finitur  quic- 
quid  enumeratio  eius  amplectitur ;  contra  Vergilius  nullum  in  commemo- 
randis  regionibus  ordinem  servat,  sed  locorum  seriem  saltibus  lacerat. 
Adducit  primum  Clusio  et  Cosis  Massicum ;  Abas  hunc  sequitur  manu 
Populoniae  Ilvaeque  comitatus ;  post  hos  Asilan  miserunt  Pisae,  quae 
in  quam  longinqua  sint  Etruriae  parte  notius  est  quam  ut  adnotandum 
sit ;  inde  mox  redit  Caere  et  Pyrgos  et  Graviscas,  loca  urbi  proxima, 
quibus  ducem  Asturem  dedit;  hinc  rapit  illum  Cinirus  ad  Ligxuiam, 
Ocnus  Mantuam.  Sed  nec  in  catalogo  auxiliorum  Tumi,  si  velis 
situm  locorum  mente  percurrere,  invenies  ilium  continentiam  regionum 
secutum.' 

And  again,  ¥dth  regard  to  the  style  of  the  two  catalogues,  §  14,  *  in 
catalogo  suo  curavit  Vergilius  vitare  fastidium,  quod  Homerus  alia  ratione 
non  cavit  eadem  figura  saepe  repetita,  01  V^ kav\vlhQv  Ivaiov^  01 5'  Evfioiav 
€Xov.  .  .  .  Hic  autem  variat,  velut  dedecus  aut  crimen  vitans  repeti- 
tionem,  primus  init  bellum  Tyrrhenis  asper  ab  oris.  Filius  huic  iuxta 
Lausus.  »  .  .  Has  copias  fortasse  putat  aliquis  divinae  illi  simplicitati 
praeferendas ;  sed  nescio  quo  modo  Homerum  repetitio  illa  unice  decet, 
et  est  genio  antiqui  poetae  digna  enumerationique  conveniens,  quod  in 
loco,  mera  nomina  relaturus,  non  incurvavit  se  neque  minute  torsit  dedu- 
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cendo  stilum  per  singuloram  varietates,  sed  stat  in  consuetudine  percen- 
sentium,  tamquam  per  aciem  dispositos  enumerans,  quod  non  aliis  quam 
numerorum  fit  vocabulis,'  etc  §§  6-9  are  in  the  same  style,  blaming 
Virgil  for  introducing  names  into  his  narrative  which  he  has  omitted  in 
his  catalogue,  and  omitting  on  the  other  hand  to  assign  any  part  in  the 
war  to  those  whom  he  has  mentioned  there.'  In  §  10  Virgil  is  charged 
with  inconsistent  repetitions  of  the  same  name,  as  of  Corinaeus,  who  is 
killed  in  the  ninth  book  and  kills  Ebusus  in  the  twelfth. 

In  §  18,  on  the  other  hand,  Virgil  is  said,  in  one  passage  of  his  cata- 
logue,  to  have  almost  surpassed  Homer :  but  otherwise  Macrobius  has 
preserved  nothing  except  hostile  criticisms  on  this  part  of  VirgiFs  work. 
As  to  Virgirs  carelessness  or  want  of  invention  in  the  matter  of  proper 
names,  there  is  a  remark  in  Servius  (Aen.  xii  542  Dan.)  which  reminds 
the  reader  very  much  of  what  is  said  in  Macrobius  :  *  Et  quidam  repre- 
hendunt  Vergilium  in  hoc  loco  quod  in  nominum  inventione  defidtur. 
lam  enim  in  nono  Crethea  a  Tumo  occisum  inducit  ut  Crethea  Musarum 
comitem,  Sed  et  apud  Homerum  [talia  invenies  ?]  nam  et  Pylaemonem 
et  Adrastum  bis  ponit  etalios  complures.* 

The  fact  that  Servius,  whose  remarks  are  mostiy  on  the  side  of  Virgil, 
makes  a  reply  on  this  point,  suggests  the  possibility  that  he  was  drawing 
upon  a  work  in  which  the  question  was  treated  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
his  author. 

Servius  records  some  remarks  of  a  similar  kind,  sometimes  favourable, 
sometimes  unfavourable,  on  matters  of  detail.  Aen.  iii  590  (Dan.) 
*arguitur  in  hac  Achaemenidis  descriptione  Vergilius  neglegentiae 
Homericae  narrationis ;  Ulixes  enim  inter  initia  erroris  sui  ad  Cyciopas 
venit;  quemadmodum  ergo  Aeneas  post  septimum  annum  quam  a 
Troia  profectus  est  socium  Ulixis  invenit  ?  praesertim  cum  eum  tribus 
mensibus  in  regione  Cyclopum  dicat  moratum,  et  mox  Aeneas  de 
Sicilia  ad  Africam  venisse  dicatur.'  This  is  not  in  Macrobius ;  nor 
again  the  foUowing :  Aen.  ix  264  *  atqui  secundum  Homerum  Arisba 
Troianis  misit  aujolium  et  ab  Achille  subversa  est  Sed  accipimus  aut 
ante  bellum  Graecorum  Arisbam  a  Troianis  captam  et  in  amicitiae 
foedus  admissam,  aut  certe  pocula  haec  data  ab  Heleno,'  etc. 

Aen.  VII  803,  *  prudenter  post  impletam  commemorationem  virorum 
transit  ad  feminas.  Ita  enim  et  de  Troianis  loquitur,  qui  ultimum  Ama- 
zonum  auxilium  postulaverunt.  Quae  res  ab  Homero  praetermissa  est* 
Aen.  VIII  625  (Dan.)  *sane  interest  inter  hunc  et  Homeri  clipeum. 
IUic  enim  singula  dum  fiunt  narrantur,  hic  vero  perfecto  opere  noscuntur ; 
nam  et  hic  arma  prius  accepit  Aeneas  quam  spectare^  ibi  postquam 
omnia  narrata  sunt,  sic  a  Thetide  deferuntur  ad  Achillem.  Opportune 
ergo  Vergilius,'  etc.  Macrobius  v  xvi  9,  *  Eumedes  Dolonis  proies  bello 
praeclara  animo  manibusque  parentem  refort,  cum  apud  Homerum 
Dolon  imbellis  sit' 

Servius  on  Aen.  xii  266,  *  hoc  loco  ab  Homeri  oeconomia  recessit 
Ille  (autem?)  inducit  Minervam  persuadentem  Pandaro  ut  iacto  in 

*  Compare  Servius  on  Aen.  ix  584,  *  incertum  ex  qua  recondita  historia  Arcentem 
istum  induxerit  .  .  .  et  quid  homo  Siculus  in  hoc  bello  fedt  (faciat  ?)  quem  nusquam 
supra  cum  Aenea  dicit  ad  Italiam  pervenisse.' 
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Menelaum  telo  dissipet  foedera.  Hic  vero  dicit  ipsum  augurem  telum 
sponte  torsisse,  et  occidisse  imum  de  novem  fratribus.*  Aen.  ix  269 
(Dan.)  ^honestius  fecit  ultro  offefri,  cum  Homerus  fecerit  Dolonem 
Achillis  currus  improbe  postulantem.'  Aen.  ix  804  *melius  quam 
Homerus  hunc  locum  executus  est ;  salvo  enim  sensu  vitavit  et  fabulosa 
et  vilia.     Nam  iUe  ipsas  minas  exsequitur.' 

To  these  may  be  added  the  foUowimg  remarks  on  VirgiFs  treatment 
of  theology  and  mythology  :  Macrobius  v  xvi  8  *  Fortunam  Homerus 
nesdre  maluit,  et  soli  decreto,  quam  fiolpav  vocat,  omnia  r^enda  com- 
mittit,  adeo  ut  hoc  vocabulum  rvyri  in  nulla  parte  Homerici  voluminis 
nominetur.  Contra  Vergilius  non  solum  novit  et  meminit,  sed  omni- 
potentiam  quoque  eidem  tribuit,  quam  et  philosophi  qui  eam  nominant 
nihil  sua  vi  posse,  sed  decreti  sive  providentiae  ministram  esse 
voluenmt  .  .  .*  Aegaeon  apud  Homerum  auxilio  est  lovi;  hunc 
contra  lovem  armant  versus  Maronis.  .  .  .  Nullam  commemorationem 
de  iudicio  Paridis  Homerus  admittit.  Idem  vates  Ganymedem  non  ut 
Iimonis  paelicem  a  love  raptum,  sed  lovialium  poculorum  ministrum 
in  caelum  a  dis  adscitum  refert  .  .  .  Vergilius  tantam  deam,  quod 
cuivis  de  honestis  feminis  deforme  est,  velut  specie  victam  Paride 
iudicante  doluisse  et  propter  Catamiti  paelicatum  totam  gentem  eius 
vexasse  commemorat.* 

Under  this  head  falls  the  criticism  on  the  petitio  Veneris  impudica 
of  Aen.  vui  370,  which  b  noticed  both  by  Servius  there  and  by  Macro- 
bius  I  xxiv  3,  and  that  upon  Pilumnus  and  Orithyia  mentioned  by 
Servius  on  Aen.  xii  83,  *unde  critici  culpant  hoc  loco  Vergilium, 
dicentes  incongruum  esse  figmentum.  Namque  Orithyia  cum  Athe- 
niensis  fiierit,  filia  Terrigenae,  et  a  Borea  in  Thraciam  rapta  sit, 
quemadmodum  potuit  Pilumno,  qui  erat  in  Italia,  equos  dare'? 
Further  we  may  notice  the  remark  of  Servius  on  Aen.  iii  46,  that  there 
were  persons  who  blamed  Virgil  for  inventing  the  change  of  ships 
into  nymphs  in  the  ninth  book,  for  the  story  of  the  golden  bough  in  the 
sixth  book,  and  for  the  mission  of  Iris  to  Dido  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book.  The  last-mentioned  criticism,  we  know,  came  from  Comutus; 
Macrobius  v  xix  2,  ^  Iris  a  Iimone  missa  abscidit  ei  crinem  et  ad  Orcum 
refert.  Hanc  Vergilius  non  de  nihilo  fabulam  fingit,  sicut  vir  alias 
doctissimus  Cornutus  existimat,  qui  adnotationem  eiusmodi  adposuit 
his  versibus  j  "  Unde  haec  historia,  ut  crinis  auferendus  sit  morientibus, 
ignoratur ;  sed  adsuevit  poetico  more  aliquid  fingere,  ut  de  aureo  ramo" 
Sed  me  pudet  quod  tantus  vir,  Graecarum  etiam  doctissimus  litterarum, 
ignoravit  Euripidis  nobilissimam  fabulam  Alcestim,'  etq.  Servius  (Dan.) 
says  in  a  short  note,  *  Euripides  Alcestim  Diti  sacratum  habuisse  crinem 
didt,  quod  poeta  transtulit  ad  Didonem  : '  and  on  Aen.  iii  46,  *  sed  hoc 
purgatur  Euripidis  exemplo,  qui  de  Alcesti  hoc  dixit,  cum  subiret  fatum 
mariti.'  On  Aen.  ix  82,  Servius  says  of  the  change  of  the  fleet  into 
nymphs  *  figmentum  hoc  licet  poeticum  sit,  tamen,  quia  exemplo  caret, 
notatur  a  critids.  Unde  longo  prooemio  excusatur.'  In  the  passage 
from  Macrobius  I  have  italicized  the  words  ut  de  aureo  ramo^  because 

*  Compare  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  x  567. 
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they  make  it  probable,  I  think,  that  the  note  of  Servius  on  Aen.  iii  46, 
which  mentions  the  golden  bough  in  the  same  breath  with  the  mission 
of  Iris  to  Dido  and  the  change  of  ships  into  nymphs,  is  an  abridgment 
from  Cornutus. 

It  was  of  course  noticed  that  Virgil  altered  the  current  traditions 
about  Aeneas  for  the  sake  of  poetical  effect ;  the  two  main  instances  of 
this  being  the  episode  of  Dido  in  the  fourth  Aeneid,  and  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Turnus  in  the  twelfth.  Macrobius  v  xvii  4,  *  bene  in  rem 
suam  vertit  quicquid  ubicunque  invenit  imitandum ;  adeo  ut  de 
Argonauticorum  quarto,  quorum  scriptor  est  Apollonius,  librum  Aeneidos 
suae  quartum  totum  paene  formaverit  ad  Didonem  vel  Aenean,  ama- 
toriam  incontinentiam  Medeae  circa  lasonem  transferendo.  Quod  ita 
elegantius  auctore  digessit,  ut  fabula  lascivientis  Didonis,  quam  falsam 
novit  universitas,  per  tot  tamen  saecula  speciem  veritatis  obtineat,'  etc. 
Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  iv  459,  *  nam  quod  de  Didone  et  Aenea  dicitur 
falsum  est.  Constat  enim  Aenean  CCCXL  annis  ante  aedificationem 
Romae  venisse  in  Italiam,  cum  Karthago  non  nisi  XL  annis  ante 
aedificationem  Romae  constructa  sit.'  And  with  r^ard  to  Tumus, 
Servius  on  Aen.  ix  745,  *  plerique  sed  non  idonei  commentatores  dicunt 
in  hoc  loco  occisum  Tumum,  sed  causa  oeconomiae  gloriam  a  poeta 
Aeneae  esse  servatam,  quod  falsum  est.  Nam  si  veritatem  historiae 
requiras,  primo  proelio  interemptus  est  Latinus;  inde  ubi  Tumus 
Aeneam  vidit  superiorem,  Mezentii  imploravit  auxilium  ;  secundo  proelio 
Tumus  occisus  est,  et  nihilominus  Aeneas  postea  non  comparuit ;  tertio 
proelio  Mezentium  occidit  Ascanius.  Hoc  Livius  dicit  et  Cato  in 
Originibus.'  To  these  notes  may  be  added  those  of  Servius  on  Aen.  xi 
271  about  the  birds  of  Diomede ;  *  hoc  loco  nuUus  dubitat  fabulae  huius 
ordinem  a  Vergiiio  esse  conversum.  Nam  Diomedis  socios  constat  in 
aves  esse  conversos  post  ducis  sui  interitum,  quem  extinctum  impatienter 
dolebant;*  and  on  Aen.  vi  359  about  Velia:  *sane  sciendum  Veliam 
tempore  quo  Aeneas  ad  Italiam  venit  nondum  fiiisse.  Ergo  aut  antid- 
patio  est,  quae,  ut  supra  diximus,  si  ex  poetae  persona  fiat,  tolerabilis  est, 
si  autem  per  alium,  vitiosissima  est*  * 

I  will  add  here  some  other  mbcellaneous  criticisms  on  details  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Aeneid  which  I  have  noticed  in  Servius.  Many  more 
are  collected  by  M.  Thomas  in  his  essay  on  Servius  p.  247  foU. 

I  71,  *notant  Vergilium  critici,  qui  marito  promittit  uxorem;  quod 
excusat  regia  licentia.' 

II  668,  *notant  hoc  critici,  quia  saepius  armari  aliquos  dicit  cum 
exarmatos  nunqi^mfi  ostendat' 

IV  509  (Dan.),  *quaeritur  a  quibusdam  quae  sit  haec  sacerdos,  quia 

illam  ipsam  accipi  volunt  quae  supra  dicta  est,  tamquam  ficta  a  Didone.' 

IV  546,  *quomodo  vix^  cum  dicat  ipse  (i  361)  conveniunt  quibus  aut 

*  This  is  an  abridgment  of  Hyginus  ap.  Gell.  x  16.  On  vi  122  Servius'  note 
reminds  us  of  Hyginus,  ib.  §  1 1 :  '  quid  Thesea :  durum  exemplum.  Unde  nec 
immoratus  est  in  eo.  Dicit  autem  inferos  debere  patere  pietati,  qui  patuenmt  infanda 
cupientL  Nam  hic  ad  rapiendam  Proserpinam  lerat  cum  Pirithoo,  et  illic  retentus 
luit  poenas,  ut  sedet  aetemumque  sedebii.'*  Hyginus*  criticisms  are  mostly  on  matters 
of  history  or  mythology. 
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odium  crudele  tyranni  Aut  metus  acer  eratf  Si  ultro  convenenint, 
quomodo  vix  se  dicit  reveilisse*  i  Comp.  Aen.  i  361,  *  metuebant 
laedendi,  hoc  est  qui  timebant  ne  laederentur ;  unde  est  illud  in  quarto 
et  quos  Sidonia  vix  urbe  revelli^  quia  non  voluntate,  sed  odio  aut  timore 
convenerant.' 

IV  674,  morientem  nomine  ciamat,  *  Multi  quaerunt  quomodo  pro- 
cedat  hoc,  cum  eius  nomen  nusquam  sequatur.' 

V  410,  *  Quait  Aaec  germanus  Eryx  quondam  tuus  arma  ferebat,  si 
isti  sunt  caestus  quibus  contra  Herculem  dimicavit  ?  Solvitur,  isti 
quidem  sunt  caestus  quibus  Eryx  dimicavit,  sed  si  quis  illius  vidisset 
caestus,  id  est  Herculis,  quibus  contra  Erycem  tristi  congressione 
pugnavit' 

Quod  si  quisy  etc  *  Quare  duas  res  pro  uno  posuit,  cum  debuisset 
dicere  aut  caestus  aut  arma  ?  Solvitur  sic ;  caesius  sunt  quibus  caeduntur, 
arma^  omnia  illa  caestuum  quibus  bracchia  innectuntur.' 

v  493,  *quomodo  Mnestheus,  cum  Cloanthus  victor  extiterit? 
Solvitur,  sed  victor  Mnestheus  virtute,  qui  de  ultimo  ad  tertium  locum 
venit,'  etc. 

v  5 1 7,  *  Sane  sciendum  hunc  totum  locum  ab  Homero  esse  sump- 
tum.  Unde  inanis  est  vituperatio  Aeneae  quod  suspenderit  avem 
oiatemam.' 

V  521,  *  Culpat  in  hoc  loco  Vergilium  Vergiliomastix  ;  artem  enim  in 
vacuo  aere  ostendere  non  potuit.' 

V  626.  Inconsistencies  in  the  chronology  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
commentator  remarks  '  ergo  constat  hanc  quaestionem  unam  esse  de 
insolubilibus,  quas  non  dubium  est  emendaturum  fuisse  Vergilium.' 

VI  661,  *quasi  quis  castus  esse  possit  post  mortem.  Sed  aliud  dicit, 
i,e,  qui  fuerunt  casti  dum  in  communione  vitae  versarentur.' 

VII  268,  *  male  multi  arguunt  Vergilium,  quod  Latinum  induxit  ultro 
(iliam  pollicentem,  nec  oraculum  considerantes,  quia  Italo  penitus  dari 
non  poterat,  nec  Aeneae  meritum,  quem  dicebat  rogari.' 

VII  519,  *quare,  cum  di  inferi  inducuntur,  signam  bucina  datur? 
Solvitur,  quia  bucina  ex  comu  caprae  fiat,  et  quod  sit  proprie  Ditis 
hostia.' 

VIII  23,  *  negant  omnes  Physici  lumen  lunae  aliud  ex  se  reddere  ;  et 
vituperatur  hoc  dicto  Vergiiius,  quod  tamen  tolerabile  est,  quia  non 
lunam,  sed  imaginem  dixit  lunae,  quam  a  sole  lumen  accipere  manifes- 
tum  est' 

VIII  291,  *sane  critici  frustra  culpant  Vergilium,  quod  praesentibus 
Troianis  Troiae  laudari  introduxit  excidium,  non  respicientes  quia  hoc 
ratio  fecit  hymnorum,  quibus  aliquid  subtrahere  sacrilegium  est.' 

VIII  498  (Dan.),  *quibusdam  sane  displicet  quod  aruspicis  namen 
non  addiderit' 

IX  75,  *  quaeritur  quid  ibi  faciant  foci.  Sed  in  carminibus  quaedam 
nec  ad  subtilitatem  nec  ad  veritatem  exigenda  sunt.  Aut  certe  focos 
quos  ibi  habere  potuemnt.' 

IX  367.  Scholia  Veronensia ;  *  hoc  loco  adnotant  Probus  et  Sulpicius 
contrarium  illi  esse  (vii  600)  saepsit  se  tectiSy  rerumque  reiiquit  habenas,^ 
Servius :  *  non  est  contrarium  illi  loco,  saepsit^  etc' 
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X  157,  *notatur  a  criticis  Vergilius  hoc  loco,  quemadmodum  sic 
dto  dixit  potuisse  naves  Aeneae  fieri  ? '  quod  excusat  pictura,  etc. 

X  845,  ^  ad  cadum  tendit  palmas  ei  corpore  inhaeret :  uno  eodemque 
tempore  non  potuisse  eum  et  inhaerere  corpori  et  manus  ad  caelum 
levare.* 

X  861,  *hoc  loco  notant  Vergilium  critici  quod  homini  sacrilego 
dedit  prudentem  sententiam.' 

XI  188,  ^fulgentibus  armis :  frustra  hoc  epitheton  notant  critid,  quasi 
circumeuntes  rogos  aiia  arma  habere  debuerint.' 

XII  769  (Dan.),  *  quaeritur  cur  terreno  deo  nautae  dona  suspenderint' 

IV. 

I  now  come  to  the  criticisms  on  Virgirs  imitations  of  Homeric 
verses,  similes,  and  language,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  clearly 
a  favourable,  a  hostile,  and  a  neutral  class. 

Of  favourable  criticisms  a  number  of  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
Macrobius  v  11  and  1 2 ;  the  eleventh  chapter  dealing  with  cases  in 
which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  surpassed  Homer,  the  twelfth  with 
cases  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  equalled  him. 

On  Aen.  i  430  it  is  observed  *  non  negabo  Vergilium  in  transferendo 
densius  excoluisse.  Vides  apes  descriptas  a  Vergilio  opifices,  ab  Homero 
vagas ;  alter  discursum  et  solam  volatus  varietatem,  alter  exprimit  nativae 
artis  officium.'  On  i  198,  *in  his  quoque  versibus  Maro  extitit  locu- 
pletior  interpres.  Ulixes  ad  sodos  unam  commemoravit  aerumnam ;  hic 
ad  sperandam  praesentis  mali  absolutionem  gemini  casus  hortatur  eventu. 
Deinde  ille  obscurius  dixit  Kai  vov  rHv^e  fjLyfiatabat  oiw^  hic  apertius./^^tf« 
et  haec  olim  meminisse  iuvcd>it.^  Aen.  11  626,  iii  513  are  criticised  in  the 
same  spirit  The  criticism  on  Aen.  iv  367  is  identical  with  that  assigned 
by  Gdlius  (xii  i  20)  to  Favorinus.  As  there  is  no  perceptible  difference 
of  style  between  this  passage  and  its  surrounding,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  the  whole  of  Macrobius'  eleventh  chapter  came  from  the  same 
source,  a  commentary  or  treatise  older  than  Gellius. 

Comparing  Macrobius  here  with  Servius,  we  find  that  on  some  of 
the  passages  noticed  by  Macrobius  Servius  is  silent,  viz.,  Aen.  i  430, 
198,  II  626,  III  513,  V  144,  XII  339,  II  470,  IV  612,  IX  546.  On  others 
he  has  the  short  remark  Homerica  comparatio  est^  or  the  like :  viz.,  vii 
466  (Dan.),  IX  679  (Dan.),  vi  6,  xii  67,  vii  12  (Dan.),  x  740. 

But  in  the  tenth  chapter  we  come  again  upon  a  style  with  which  we 
have  already  been  made  familiar.  A  number  of  instances  are  quoted  in 
which  Virgil  is  without  mercy  pronounced  to  have  fallen  below  Homer. 
Aen.  X  554,  *ad  quem  non  potuit  conatus  Maronis  accedere;'  11  222, 
*  inspecto  hic  utriusque  filo  quantam  distantiam  deprehendes ! '  So  on 
Aen.  III  119,  II  304,  where  he  says,  *duas  parabolas  temeravit  ut  unam 
faceret,  trahens  hinc  ignem,  inde  torrentem,  et  dignitatem  neutrius 
implevit;'  11  416,  *idem  et  hoc  vitium  quod  superius  incurrit:'  iii  130, 
622,  VI  582,  *  locum  loco  si  compares,  pudendam  invenies  differentiam :  * 
IX  104,  *  iusiurandum  vero  ex  alio  Homeri  loco  sumpsit,  ut  translationis 
sterilitas  hac  adiectione  compensaretur ;  *  ix  181,  *minus  gratam  fedt 
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Ladnam  descriptionem ; '  ix  551,  *vides  in  angustum  Latinam  para- 
bolam  sic  esse  contractam  ut  nihil  possit  esse  ieiunius  .  .  .  in  tanta  ergo 
differentia  paene  erubescendum  est  comparare;*  x  360,  *quanta  sit 
differentia  utriusque  loci  lectori  aestimandum  relinquo;*  xi  751,  *his 
praetermissis  quae  animam  parabolae  dabant,  velut  exanimum  in  Latinis 
versibus  corpus  remansit.'  And  so  on  Aen.  iv  176,  x  270,  on  which 
line  Servius,  as  if  quoting  from  a  hostile  critic,  says  *  hoc  autem  iste 
violentius  posuit,  quod  ille  stellae  tantum  facit  comparationem,  hic  etiam 
stellae  pestiferae;'  and  on  vii  785,  viii  620,  x  loi,  xii  149,  725.  On 
the  last  passage  Servius  seems  to  be  making  a  defence :  '  sciendum  locum 
hunc  a  Vergifio  esse  translatum  ut  in  Homero  lectus  est.'  But  with  the 
exceptions  just  mentioned  Servius  touches  on  none  of  the  verses  so 
roughly  handled  in  Macrobius  except  ix  106  (Dan.),  x  361,  and  xi  751. 

To  these  instances  I  add  the  remark  in  Macrobius  v  iii  i :  *  vtifpriy 
fuy  fiatTT^  iriXaaiy,  rolf  he  at^rfpoy.  Totam  rem  quanto  compendio 
lingua  ditior  explicavit :  vester,  Ucet  periodo  usus,  idem  tamen  dixit  ? 
Adduxit  longe  capita^  etc. 

Servius  on  Aen.  i  92  (Dan.) :  *  reprehenditur  sane  hoc  loco  Vergilius 
quod  improprie  hos  versus  Homeri  transtulerit  .  .  .  nam  frigore  soluta 
numbra  longe  aliud  est  quam  \vto  yovyara,  et  duplices  tendens  ad  sidera 
palmas  molle,  cum  illud  magis  altum  et  heroicae  personae,  -k^  oy  fitya- 
\ilTopa  Ovfjidy,  Praeterea  quis  interdiu  manus  ad  sidera  tollit,  aut  quis 
ad  caelum  manus  toUens  non  aliud  precatur  potius  quam  dicit?'  iv  367 
(Dan.),  *sane  quidam  absiurde  putant  Caucasum  et  tigres  a  Didone 
memoratas,  quia  nec  Didoni  perturbatae  venire  in  mentem  Caucasus 
(Caucasi?)  potuit,  nec  tigres  iuxta  eum  cognitae,  et  hoc  Hyrcanae: 
nam  quod  ait  genuit  Caucasus,  elaboravit  dicendo  genuit  incredibiUus 
facere  de  monte  mascuUni  generis,  sed  hic  imitatur  Graecos,  qui  magis 
proprie  yXavc^  3e  <re  Hktc  QakaaaaJ  And,  although  Pindar,  not  Homer, 
is  in  question,  we  may  here  quote  the  severe  criticism  on  VirgiPs  descrip- 
tion  of  Etna  in  eruption  (GeUius  xvii  10  =  Macrobius  v  xvii  7) :  *  lUe 
Graecus  (Pindarus)  quidem  fontes  imitus  ignes  eructare  et  fluere  amnes 
fumi  et  flammarum  fulva  et  tortuosa  volumina  in  plagas  maris  ferre, 
quasi  quosdam  igneos  amnes,  luculente  dixit.  At  hic  vester  atram 
nubem  turbine  piceo  et  favilla  fumante  p6oy  Katryov  aWiaya  interpretari 
volens  crasse  et  immodice  congessit,  g/obos  atque  Jiammarum,  quod  Ule 
Kpoyyove  dixerat,  duriter  posuit  et  &Kvpi^.  Hoc  vero  vel  inenarrabile  est 
quod  nubem  atram  fumare  dixit  turbine  piceo  et  favilla  candente.  Non 
enim  fumare  solent  neque  atra  esse  quae  sunt  candentia,  nisi  forte  candente 
dixit  pervulgate  et  improprie  1^x0  ferventi^  non  pro  relucenti^  nam  candens 
sdUcet  a  candore  dictum,  non  a  caiore.  Quod  autem  scopulos  eructari  et 
erigi  eosdemque  ipsos  statim  liquefierieX  gemere  atque  glomerarisub  auras 
dixit,  hoc  nec  a  Pindaro  scriptum  nec  unquam  fando  auditum,  et  omnium 
quae  monstra  dicuntur  monstruosissimum  est.'  ^ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  neutral  criticism  on  VirgiFs  translations  from 
Homer  in  the  third  chapter,  and  on  to  the  tenth  of  Macrobius'  fifth  book, 

*  The  whole  question  of  translation  from  Greek  poets  into  Latin  is  discussed  in 
GeUios  IX  9,  where  a  criticism  of  Probus  is  quoted  on  the  passage  about  Diana  in 
the  first  Aeneid.    Compare  also  Gellius  xiii  27. 
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which  I  cannot  suppose  to  have  come  from  the  same  source  as  the 
acrimonious  remarks  above  quoted.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it 
is  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  o/Liocdnp-ec  of  Q.  Octavius  Avitus 
(Suetonius,  Vita  Vergilii  45),  a  work  in  eight  volumes,  which  *  quos  et 
unde  versus  transtulerit  continent'  One  is  struck  at  once  with  the  close 
resemblance  between  these  words  and  those  of  Macrobius,  v  vii  7,  *  capita 
locorum,  ubi  longa  narratio  est,  dixisse  sufficiet,  ut  quid  unde  natum  sit 
Uctor  inveniat :^  and  v  iii  i,  *si  vultis  me  et  ipsos  proferre  versus  ad 
verbum  paene  translatos.' 

I  will  proceed,  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  compare  the  passages  cited 
by  Macrobius  under  this  head  with  the  corresponding  notes  in  Servius. 

Macrobius  v  iii  2,  Aen.  xi  860.  Hostile  criticism  already  quoted. 
Servius  :  *  Homerica  est  ista  descriptio.* 

V  iii  3 :  Aen.  iii  192  :  Servius  is  silent. 

V  iii  4  :  Georg.  iv  361 :  Servius  is  silent. 

V  iii  5  :  Aen.  vi  578  Servius :  (Dan.)  *  et  sic  Homerus  de  Tartaro.' 

V  iii  7  :  Aen.  xi  794 :  Servius  is  silent. 

V  iii  8  :  Aen.  11 1  97  :  Servius  is  silent. 

V  iii  9 :  Aen.  i  92  :  Servius  (Dan.)  adds  the  hostile  criticism  quoted 
above,  which  is  not  in  Macrobius. 

V  iii  10 :  Aen.  xi  483 :  Servius :  *  haec  omnis  oratio  verbum  ad 
verbum  de  Homero  translata  est' 

v  iii  II,  12  :  Aen.  iv  177,  vi  522  :  Servius  is  silent 

v  iii  13  :  Aen.  xii  206  :  Servius :  *  Homeri  locus  verbum  ad  verbum.* 

v  iii  i8  :  Aen.  i  159 :  Servius  is  silent 

Macrobius  goes  on  to  quote  Aen.  i  65,  71,  81,  306,  526,  372,  411, 
all  of  which  are  unnoticed  by  Servius ;  and  so  the  case  stands  with  Aen. 
I  498,  588,  595  ;  II  I,  3,  31,  250,  274,  341,  355. 

Macrobius  v  v  1 1 :  Aen.  11  379 :  Servius  (Dan.)  *  Homerus  dpak-ovra 
dixit' 

V  V  12  :  Aen.  11  471  :  Servius  (Dan.)  fiifipuKiag  Koica  ^pfjiaKa, 
v  V  13,  14  :  Aen.  11  496,  792  :  Servius  is  silent 

V  vi  I  :  Aen.  iii  192  :  Servius  is  silent 
v  vi  2  :  Aen.  iii  486  :  Servius  is  silent 

v  vi  3  :  Aen.  iii  270:  Servius  (Dan.)  *hae  omnes  insulae  Graeciae 
sunt  quas  Homerum  secutus  .  .  .  de  Graeco  in  Latinum  transtulit' 

v  vi  4 :  Aen.  iii  420 :  Servius :  *  Homerus  hanc  dicit  immortale 
monstrum  fuisse.' 

V  vi  7  :  Aen.  iii  489 :  Servius :  *  quo  sermone  etiam  Homerus  in 
simili  utitur  significatione.' 

v  vi  8,  9 :  Aen.  iii  566,  iv  691  :  Servius  is  silent 

v  vi  II  :  Aen.  iv  238 :  Servius  is  silent 

v  vi  13  :  Aen.  iv  441 :  Servius  is  silent 

v  vi  15  :  Aen.  iv  584  :  Servius  is  silent 

v  vii  I :  Aen.  v  8  :  Servius  is  silent. 

v  vii  2,  3,  4 :  Aen.  v  98,  259,  315  :  Servius  is  silent 

V  vii  5  :  Aen.  v  426 :  Macrobius  does  not  mention  ApoUonius,  but 
Servius  (Dan.)  says,  *  est  totus  hic  locus  de  ApoUonio  translatus.' 

V  vii  6 :  Aen.  v  485  :  Servius  (Dan.)  '  ex  Homero  transtuht' 
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V  vii  7  :  Aen.  v  487  :  Servius  is  silent. 

On  Aen.  v  740;  vi  214,  232  ;  vii  197,  198  ;  viii  560  ;  ix  18,  138, 
146,  308,  782  ;  X  467;  XI  191,  Servius  is  silent ;  but  he  agrees  with 
Macrobius  in  noticing  Aen.  vi  278  (Dan.),  362  (where  he  quotes  another 
line,  Iliad  i  4),  595  (Dan.),  625 ;  vii  14,  699  (Dan.) ;  viii  182,  455 
(Dan.),  589  (Dan.) ;  ix  307,  319,  328  (Dan.),  459  (Dan.) ;  x  270  (Dan.) ; 
XI  484 ;  IX  435  (Dan.). 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  Servius  omits  some,  but  notices  many  of 
the  passages  quoted  by  Macrobius  ;  but  on  the  following  passages  he  or 
his  ancient  interpolator  have  notes  which  are  not  found  in  Macrobius  : 
Aen.  II  7,  278,  503,  604 ;  iii  98,  138,  246,  590,  623,  635,  678 ;  iv  33, 
367,  496,  613,  647  ;  V  I,  85,  468,  487,  556,  594;  VI  I,  56,  251,  436, 
468,  532,  650,  894 ;  vii  I,  20,  26,  225,  282,  550,  641 ;  VIII  250,  274, 
461  ;  IX  I,  io6,  264,  269,  348,  359,  437,  502,  709,  767,  804;  X  115,  361, 
488,  842,  900;  XI  90,  loi,  183,  381,  492,  664,  739,  863;  XII  84,  102, 
116,  142,  206,  212,  266,  309,  546,  691,  725,  896,  908,  952. 

These  lists  are  sufficient  to  show  the  minute  diligence  with  which 
Virgirs  translations  from  Homer  had  been  hunted  up.  With  regard  to 
Servius  and  Macrobius,  they  tend,  I  think,  to  support  the  hypothesis 
which  I  have  abready  put  forward  (p.  xxxii),  that  neither  of  these  com- 
mentators  is  borrowing  from  the  other,  but  that  both  are  drawing  on 
common  sources.  These  sources  may  very  probably  have  been  the 
ofioioT^TtQ  of  Octavius  Avitus,  and  the  /urta  of  Perellius  Faustus,  or 
extracts  from  both. 


The  sixth  book  of  the  Satumalia  opens  with  a  collection  of  passages 
borrowed  by  Virgil  from  Latin  poets,  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and 
others.  The  introductory  remarks  have  the  air  of  a  reply  to  some 
hostile  observations  such  as  may,  perhaps,  have  been  made  by  Perel- 
lius  Faustus  in  his  collection  oSfurta,  *  Etsi  vereor  ne  dum  ostendere 
cupio  quantum  Vergilius  noster  ex  antiquiorum  lectione  profecerit,  et 
quos  ex  omnibus  flores  vel  quae  in  carminis  sui  decorem  ex  diversis 
omamenta  libaverit,  occasiontm  reprehendendi  vel  imperiiis  vel  malignis 
ministrem^  exprobrantibus  tanto  viro  alieni  usurpationem^  nec  considerav- 
tibus  hunc  essefructum  legendi^  aemuiari  ea  quae  in  aliis  probes^  etc' 

Comparing  Servius  and  Macrobius  on  this  point  also,  we  find  that 
none  of  the  passages  touched  upon  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Satumalia  are  noticed  by  Servius,  except  Aen.  i  530,  ix  422 
(Dan.),  528  (Dan.),  xii  552.  In  the  second  chapter  Lucretius  and 
Virgil  are  compared  in  detail.  Servius*  notes  (which  only  mention 
the  fact  of  the  borrowing)  correspond  on  Georg.  iii  287,  and  on  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  third  Georgic  describing  the  pestilence : 
but  in  §§  15  and  onward  come  a  number  of  passages  on  which  Servius 
has  no  remark.  In  §  31  the  words  of  Macrobius  partly  correspond 
with  those  of  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  i  198,  *  totus  hic  locus  de  Naevii 
Belli  Punici  libro  (i  ?)  translatus  est:'  and  on  Aen.  i  170,  Servius 
(Dan.)  again  mentions  Naevius. 
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In  the  third  chapter  some  passages  are  examined  which  had  been 
first  translated  from  the  Greek  by  a  Roman  poet,  and  afterwards 
handled  afresh  by  Virgil.  The  only  one  of  these  which  Servius  notices 
is  Aen.  ii  492  folL,  and  this  is  only  to  mention  the  parallel  passage 
in  Homer.^ 

VI. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  following  chapters  of  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Satumalia  Macrobius  has  elaborate  comments  on  passages  in  which 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  drawn  upon  recondite  Greek  sources.  Let  us 
briefly  compare  these  with  the  corresponding  notes,  where  there  are  any, 
in  Servius. 

Georg.  I  iTyfocula  Achdoia:  Servius  (Dan.)  has  a  very  brief  extract 
of  these  remarks. 

Aen.  VII  689,  vestigia  nuda  sinistri  Instituere  pedis :  Servius  says 
merely  *  traxit  hoc  a  Graeciae  more.' 

Aen.  4  fin.,  nondum  illi  flavum^  etc.  Servius  (Dan.),  again  merely 
abridging,  says,  *Euripides  Alcestim  Diti  sacratum  habuisse  crinem 
dicit,  quod  poeta  transtulit  ad  Didonem.' 

Aen.  IV  ^i^yfalcibus  ahenis:  Servius  is  silent 

Aen.  IX  584,  ara  Falici :  the  same  story  is  mentioned  by  Servius. 

Georg.  I  100,  umida  solstitia  atque  hiemes  orate  serenas^  etc.  Here  the 
whole  note  of  Servius  (Dan.)  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of  Macrobius, 
though  not  so  clear  or  accurate.  The  paraphrase  in  Macrob.  v  xx  14, 
*cum  ea  sit  anni  temperies,  ut  hiemps  serena  sit,  solstitium  vero  im- 
bricum,  fructus  optime  proveniunt,'  is  identical  in  both  commentators : 
and  both  also  quote  the  rustic  verse,  'hibemo  pulvere,  vemo  luto, 
grandia  farra,  Camille,  metes.* 

Georg.  IV  380,  Aen.  iii  66  :  carchesia^  cymbia,  These  comments  are 
not  in  Servius. 

Aen.  XI  532,  Opis,  Servius  (Dan.)  has  the  same  words  about 
Alexander  Aetolus. 

Aen.  I  42,  ipsa  lovis  rapidum  iaculata  e  nubibus  ignem.  This  note  is 
not  in  Servius. 

Georg.  III  391,  munere  sic  niveo  lanae.  Not  Servius  but  Philargyrius 
has  this  comment  in  a  shorter  form :  *  huius  opinionis  auctor  est 
Nicander :  nec  poterat  esse  nisi  Graecus.' 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this  comparison  is  again  that 
Servius,^  Philargyrius  and  Macrobius  are  drawing  upon  the  same  source. 
And  that  this  source  was  one  work,  not  several,  is,  I  think,  rendered 
probable  by  the  uniformity  of  style  which  characterizes  the  whole  of 

^  *  Ennius  is  often  quoted  by  Servius  and  the  later  commentators  in  illustration  of 
points  of  grammar  or  language,  and  so  it  is  with  other  older  Latin  poets.  Althouffh 
the  literary  debt  of  Virgii  to  Lucretius  was  fiilly  recognized  by  the  andent  critics 
(Gellius  I  xxi  7),  Servius  generally  quotes  Lucretius  onlyfor  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
points  of  grammar  or  philosophy. 

*  Or  rather  his  ancient  interpolator.  I  do  not  however  think  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose  that  this  writer  is  borrowing  directly  from  Macrobius,  as  in  other  places  he  dther 
ignores  him  or  is  quite  independent  of  hun.     (See  note  on  p.  liii  beiow. ) 
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these  notes  as  given  in  their  fuller  form  by  Macrobius.     Add  Macrob.  i 
iii  lo  on  torquet  medios  nox  utnida  cursus  (Aen.  v  738). 


VII. 

I  now  come  to  a  number  of  remarks  in  the  third  book  of  the  Satur- 
nalia,  in  which  VirgiFs  knowledge  of  religious  antiquities  is  discussed. 
As  before,  I  shall  compare  Macrobius  and  Servius  on  each  note. 

Macrobius  iii  i :  this  note,  on  purification  by  a  running  stream, 
is  abridged  in  Servius  on  Aen.  iv  635. 

III  ii  I :  Aen.  v  237  :  porriciam  and  proidatn :  again  abridged  in 
Servius. 

III  ii  6  :  voti  reus :  *  vox  propria  sacrorum  est,'  etc     So  Servius. 

III  ii  7  :  Aen.  iv  219  :  aram  manibus  apprehendere^  ara  and  asa, 
Much  of  this  note  is  in  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  iv  219  and  vi  124. 

III  ii  10  :   viiulari ;  laetum paeana :  Aen.  vi  657  :    Servius  is  silent. 

III  ii  15  :  faciam  vitula :  Ecl.  iii  77  :  Servius  in  a  note  independent 
of  Macrobius  says,  *  Mtfaciam  ture^faciam  agnaJ 

III  ii  17  :  Aen.  i  373,  et  vacet  annales  nostrorum  audire  laborum : 
Aeneas  pontifex  :  Servius  (Dan.)  has  the  same  note,  but  in  a  fuUer  form. 

III  iii  2  :  saerum,  sanctum,  profanum :  Servius  (Dan.)  has  the  gist  of 
this  note  on  Aen.  xii  779. 

III  iii  8:  religiosus^  religio:  Servius  (Dan.)  has  the  same  note, 
but  without  mentioning  Festus,  on  Georg.  i  269. 

III  iv  I  foll. :  delubrum :  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  iv  56  has  the  same 
quotation  from  Varro,  and  on  11  225  he  quotes  another  note  from 
Masxirius  Sabinus  (Dan.). 

III  iv  6 :  Penates:  so  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  i  378,  iii  119,  11  296, 
325,  III  12,  134. 

III  V  I  :  hostiae :  so  Servius  on  Aen.  11  119  (Dan.),  iii  231,  456, 

V  483- 

III  V  4 :  litare:  so  Servius  on  Aen.  11  119  (Dan.). 

III  V  7  :  ambarvalis  hostia  :  so  Servius  on  Ecl.  iii  77,  v  75,  Georg. 

«  345- 

III  V  8 :  tnvita  hostia:  so  Servius  on  Georg.  11  395,  Aen.  ix  627. 

III  V  Q :  contemptor  divum  Mezentius  )  rr.i  ^  *.  •    o      • 

'       ^K   x\\  '  c These notes are  not m  Servius. 

III  VI  I  :    AirdAAwv  yiyirutp  ) 

III  vi  9 :  Herctdes  victor :  so  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  viii  363. 

III  vi  12  :  domus  Pinaria :  so  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  viii  270, 

III  vi  16 :  sedili:  so  Servius,  but  shortly,  on  Aen.  viii  176. 

III  vi  17  :  aperto  capite:  so  Servius  on  Aen.  11 1  407. 

III  vii  I  :  Pollio:  so  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Ecl.  iv  43,  nearly  word  for 
word. 

III  vii  3  foll. :  tdisque  sacrarunt  Evandri :  so  Servius  (Dan.),  partly 
word  for  word,  on  Aen.  x  419. 

III  viii  I :  ducente  deo :  Servius  (Dan.)  has  a  note  of  nearly  equal 
fulness  on  Aen.  11  632,  with  a  passage  from  Sallust  which  is  not  in 
Macrobius. 
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III  viii  4  :  in  asiris :  Servius  is  here  silent. 

III  viii  6:  Camille :  so  Servius  (Dan.),  word  for  word,  on  Aen.  ii 

543- 

III  viii  8  :  mos :  on  Aen.  vii  6oi,  Servius  has  a  note  quite  independent 
of  this,  and  indeed  says  that  Virgil  is  not  correct  in  his  facts. 

III  ix  I  :  excessere  omnes^  etc. :  this  is  abridged  by  Servius  (Dan.)  oii 
Aen.  II  351. 

To  these  criticisms  may  be  added  the  following  remarks  in  Servius  : 
Aen.  IV  29  (Dan.) :  *sane  caerimoniis  veterum  Flaminicam  nisi  unum 
virum  habere  non  licet,  quod  hic  ex  persona  Didonis  exequitur  .  .  . 
nec  Flamini  aliam  ducere  licebat  uxorem,  nisi  post  mortem  Flaminicae 
uxoris,  quod  expeditur  quia  post  mortem  Didonis  Laviniam  duxit* 

Aen.  IV  103  (Dan.):  *sciendum  tamen  in  hac  conventione  Aeneae 
atque  Didonis  ubique  Vergilium  in  persona  Aeneae  flaminem,  in 
Didonis  flaminicam  praesentare.' 

Aen.  IV  137  (Dan.):  *veteri  caerimoniarum  iure  praeceptum  est  ut 
flaminica  venenato  operta  sit.'  A  long  note  follows  on  the  dress  of  the 
flaminica, 

Aen.  IV  166:  ^primaet  Tellus  :  satb  perite  loquitur.  Nam  secundum 
Etruscam  disciplinam  nihil  tam  incongruum  nubentibus  quam  terrae 
motus  vel  caeli  dicitur.  Quidam  sane  Tellurem  praeesse  nuptiis  tradunt, 
nam  et  in  auspiciis  nuptiarum  vocatur,'  etc.  There  is  more  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  notes  on  Aen.  iv  262-3  (Dan.),  339  (Dan.),  374,  518  (Dan.), 
646  (Dan.) ;  vi  210  (Dan.);  vii  190 ;  viii  106  (Dan.),  363  (Dan.),  550, 
foll.  (Dan.) ;  xi  76  (Dan.). 

But  in  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  Macrobius*  third 
book  we  have  some  hostile  criticisms  in  the  style  of  which  so  many 
specimens  have  been  already  quoted  under  other  heads.  On  Aen.  iii  21, 
it  is  remarked :  *  Ecce  pontifex  tuus  apud  quas  aras  mactetur  ignorat, 
cum  vel  aedituis  haec  nota  sint  et  veterum  non  tacuerit  industria.'  The 
attack  is  replied  to ;  and  both  attack  and  reply  are  abridged  by  Servius 
on  Aen.  iii  2 1  as  follows :  *  contra  rationem  lovi  taurum  sacrificat  .  .  . 
ubique  enim  lovi  iuvencum  l^mus  immolatum  .  .  .  adeo  ut  hinc 
putetur  subsecutum  esse  prodigium.' 

Macrobius  iii  xi  i  :  miti  diiue  Baccho :  in  mensam  laeti  libant,  The 
attack  and  reply  are  given  in  a  shorter  form  in  Servius  on  G.  i  344  and 
Aen.  viii  279  (Dan.),  *  quaeritur  sane  cur  in  mensam  et  non  in  aram 
libaverint,*  etc.  But  Servius  has  not  the  remarks  on  mitis  and  on  mulsum 
in  §§  9  and  10. 

III  xii  I  :  Aen.  viii  285 :  on  this  all^ed  geminus  error  of  Virgil 
Servius  (Dan.)  has  a  note  in  substance  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Macrobius. 

III  xii  10:  Aen.  iv  57  :  Virgil  is  said  *toto  caelo  errasse  cum  Dido 
sua  rem  divinam  pro  nuptiis  faceret  Legiferae  Cereri^  etc.  Et  quasi 
expergefactus  adiecit  lunoni  ante  omnes^  etc. 

Serv.  A.  iv  57  (Dan.) :  *Alii  dicunt  hos  deos  quos  commemoravit 
nuptiis  esse  contrarios,  Cereremque  propter  raptum  filiae  nuptias  execra- 
tam,  etc,  etc.  Male  ergo  invocat  hos  Dido,  quae  sibi  nuptias  optat 
Aeneae,'  etc.    The  note  is  very  long  and  full,   but  I  suspect  that 
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Macrobius,  a  fragment  only  of  whose  comment  remains,  has  more  of  the 
original  wording. 

Compare  also  Macrobius  i  xv  lo,  with  Servius  on  Aen.  viii  654  ; 
Macrob.  i  xvii  4,  with  Serv.  on  Aen.  i  8. 

The  result  of  the  for^oing  comparisons  between  Servius  and 
Macrobius  is  this :  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  Servius  and 
Macrobius  have  identical  notes,  those  of  Macrobius  are  far  the  fuller, 
clearer,  and  more  logical ;  that  in  the  collections  of  parallel  passages  from 
Homer  Macrobius  has  some  which  Servius  has  not,  Servius  many  more 
which  Macrobius  has  not,  and  there  are  many  in  common.  Hence  the 
natural  inference  is  not  (as  Ribbeck  thinks)  that  Macrobius  was  using  a 
fuller  form  of  the  actual  commentary  of  Servius  than  that  which  we  now 
possess,  but  that  both  Macrobius  and  Servius  were  drawing  upon  older 
commentaries  and  criticisms. 

Is  it  possible  to  say  with  any  d^ee  of  certainty  to  whom  these 
works  or  any  of  them  can  be  assigned  ? 

Taking  the  hostile  criticisms  in  Macrobius  and  Servius  first,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  Cornutus  and 
Hyginus  (see  pp.  Ivi,  Ivii),  I  would  observe  that  there  are  a  number 
of  precisely  the  same  character  and  often  worded  in  the  same  vigorous 
and  acrimonious  style ;  I  mean  those  which  deal  chiefly  with  minute 
points  of  logic  or  narrative  and  less  often  with  points  of  expression. 
Such  are  (i)  the  unfavourable  remarks  upon  the  order  of  the  narrative  in 
the  Aeneid  (p.  xxxv  foU.) ;  (2)  those  in  which  Virgil  is  blamed  for  want  of 
invention  in  his  incidents,  or  for  observing  a  wrong  order  and  adopting 
an  artificial  style  in  his  catalogues,  or  for  forgetful  repetitions  of  the  same 
name,  or  inconsistency  in  his  narrative,  or  divergeqce  from  Homer, 
or  false  taste,  or  bad  mythology,  or  other  minor  faults  akin  to  these 
(pp.  xxxvii-xlii) ;  (3)  those  in  which  Virgil  is  declared  to  have  fallen 
below  Homer  in  similar  and  other  passages  borrowed  from  him 
(pp.  xlii,  xliii) ;  (4)  those  in  which  he  is  charged  with  ignorance  of 
religious  antiquities  (p.  xlvii  folL). 

Now  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  these  criticisms  are  expressed  in 
the  same  venomous  but  idiomatic  style ;  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  that  they  are  all  directed  against  passages  in  the  Aeneid 
(the  only  exception  is  an  apparent  one,  Macrob.  iii  xi  i,  where  Georg. 
I  344  is  quoted ;  but  this  is  instantly  followed  by  a  line  from  the  eighth 
Aeneid :  in  ociavo) — it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they  come  from  the 
Aeneidomastix  of  Carvilius  Pictor,  which  is  quoted  by  Servius  on  Aen. 
V  521. 

Besides  this,  X^'0  other  works  of  hostile  criticism  are  mentioned  by 
Suetonius :  the  vitia  of  Herennius  and  ihefurta  of  Perellius  Faustus. 

It  is  possible,  though  I  do  not  like  to  say  more,  that  the  criticisms 
quoted  on  p.  xxx  foll.  were  taken  from  the  work  of  Herennius.  As  to 
ihQfurtay  it  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  with  any  amount  of  assurance 
what  was  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  work.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
included  collections  of  VirgiPs  plagiarisms  from  Homer  and  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  passages  taken  from  Latin  authors.  But  I  am  inclined 
L  d 
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in  any  case  to  susp)ect  that  the  passages  from  Latin  authors  coUected 
in  the  sixth  book  of  Macrobius  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  this 
work.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  book  there  are  apologetic  remarks 
on  the  propensity  of  the  ancient  writers  to  steal  from  one  another :  i  3, 
*  exprobrantibus  tanto  viro  alieni  usurpationem,  nec  considerantibus 
hunc  esse  fructum  legendi,  aemulari  ea  quae  in  aliis  probes,'  etc  Compare 
VI  ii  33,  *  nec  TuUio  compilando,  dummodo  undique  omamenta  sibi 
conferret,  abstinuit  * :  a  hostile  remark  admitted  inadvertently,  as  so 
often,  by  Macrobius  into  a  context  where  it  is  out  of  place.  Now  these 
general  remarks  about  plagiarism  would  have  been  better  in  place  at  the 
head  of  the  passages  from  Homer  collected  in  the  fifth  book  :  and  I 
am  tempted  therefore  to  suppose  that  they  were  suggested  by  observa- 
tions  on  this  question  which  Macrobius  found  in  the  works  from  which 
he  got  the  instances  quoted  in  Book  vi.  This  work  may  or  may  not 
have  been  the  /ur^a  of  Perellius  Faustus.  But  it  seems  in  any  case  to 
have  been  a  work  which  Servius  did  not  much  use,  for  (except  in  the 
case  of  Ennius)  he  quotes  from  Latin  authors  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
grammatical,  or  historical,  or  philosophical  illustration. 

The  passages  of  neutral  tone,  in  which  VirgiFs  obligations  to  Homer 
are  simply  pointed  out,  it  is  natural  to  assign  to  the  ofAoioTnreQ  of 
Octavius  Avitus;  whether  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  passages  in 
which  Virgil  is  said  to  have  drawn  upon  recondite  Greek  sources  is,  I 
should  think,  doubtful,  nor  am  I  at  present  able  to  offer  any  hypothesis 
on  this  point 

Tuming  to  the  passages  where  Virgil  is  defended  against  hostile 
criticism,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  his  alleged  plagiarisms  from 
Homer,  or  alleged  mistakes  or  want  of  management  in  his  narrative  are 
in  question,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  notes  both  in  Servius  and 
Macrobius  is  the  work  of  Asconius  Contra  obtrectatores  Vergilii. 

It  is  less  easy  to  conjecture  what  were  the  sources  of  the  minute 
verbal  criticisms  on  which  we  dwelt  at  length  in  previous  pages ;  but 
there  is  considerable  presumption  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  as  old 
as  Verrius  Flaccus.  I  have  drawn  out  the  following  lists  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  the  points  common  to  Macrobius  with  Nonius,  Festus,  Gellius, 
Servius,  Philargyrius,  and  the  Verona  scholia. 

Macrobius  vi  iv  2,  addita:  adfixa  et  per  hoc  infesta.  Hoc  iam 
dixerat  Lucilius  in  libro  xiv  his  versibus  *Si  mihi  non  praetor  siet 
additus  atque  agitet  me.* 

Servius  A.  vi  90,  additus :  est  autem  verbum  Lucilii. 

§  3.  Vbmit  undam :  agmen  of  a  river.  These  notes  are  only  found 
in  Macrobius. 

§  5.  Crepitantibusflammis,  Macrobius  illustrates  only  from  Lucretius. 
Nonius,  p.  255,  quotes  the  passage  in  Virgil  in  a  note  on  crepare. 

§  6.  Ferreus  hastis  Horret  ager,  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Ennius. 
Serv.  A.  xi  601:  Horret^  terribilis  est:  est  autem  versus  Ennianus 
vituperatus  a  Lucilio  dicente  per  irrisionem,  eum  debuisse  dicere  horret 
et  alget, 

Tremulum  lumen,     Macrobius  only. 
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§  8.  Ufnbraatlum.  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Varro  and  Cicero  (de 
L^bus  and  Brutus).  Servius  E.  ix  41  (Dan.)  has  a  different  quotation 
from  Cicero,  *  umbraculisque  silvestribus.' 

§§  9,  10,  II.  TransmittOy  defluo^  disdudo,  Macrobius  only. 
§  12.  Deductus,  Macrobius  says  dedu^tum  pro  tenui  et  subtili  ele- 
ganter  positum  est,  illustrating  from  Afranius,  Comificius,  and  Pomponius. 
Schol.  Veron.  E.  vi  5,  deductum  carmen,  tenue,  gracile,  subtile.  Serv. 
ib.  deductum  ....  tenue :  translatio  a  lana,  quae  deducitur  in  tenui- 
tatem.  Nonius,  p.  289  (s.v.  deducere\  deductum  dicitur  molle  et  suave : 
Vergilius  Bucolicis  ....  *  deductum  dicere  carmen.'  The  expression 
deductum  carmen  is  praised  by  Quintilian  viii  2,  as  *  proprie  dictum,  id 
est,  quo  nihil  inveniri  possit  significantius.' 

§  14.  Froiectum,  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Sisenna,  and  quotes  the 
subst  proiectus — us  from  Lucretius :  si  secundum  veteres,  porro  iacta, 
Nonius,  p.  373,  s.v.  proicere:  proiectum,  longe  iactum,  extensum : 
M.  Tullius  de  Signis  *  sed  quod  erat  eiusmodi  loco,  atque  ita  proiecta 
in  altum.'  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  iii  *proiectaque  saxa  Pachyni 
Radimus  ;*  and  other  instances  are  given  from  Cicero.  Servius,  A.  11 1 
699  {Dan,\  proiectOy  porrecta,  extensa,  ut  (A.  x  587)  *proiecto  dum  pede 
laevo,'  a  passage  quoted  by  Macrobius. 

§16.  Tempestiva  pinus,     Macrobius  only. 
§  17-23.  Greek  words. 

§  17.  Lychnus.  Macrobius  quotes  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Lucilius. 
Serv.  A.  i  776,  lychni ;  Graeco  sermone  usus  est,  ne  vile  aliquid  in- 
troferret 

§  19.  Aethra,     Illustrated  only  by  Macrobius. 
§  20.  Daedala  Circe,    This  note  I  have  shown  (pp.  liv,  Iv)  comes  from 
Verrius  Flaccus. 

§  21.  Reboant,  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Lucretius :  Nonius,  p.  79, 
S.V.  bount^  quotes  the  passage  under  discussion,  G.  iii  223,  illustrating 
also  from  Pacuvius  and  Varro,  and  remarking  bount  a  boum  mugitibus. 
Servius,  G.  iii  223,  says  of  reboo^  est  autem  Graecum  verbum.  Nam 
apud  Latinos  nuUum  verbum  est  quod  ante  0  finalem  o  habeat,  excepto 
inchoo  ;  quod  tamen  maiores  aliter  scribebant,  aspirationem  interponentes 
duabus  vocalibus,  et  dicebant  incoho,  Festus,  p.  30,  boare^  id  est  clamare^ 
a  Graeco  desc^ndit,  p.  107,  inchoare  videtur  ex  Graeco  originem  trahere, 
quod  Hesiodus  omnium  rerum  initium  esse  dixerit  chcm  9  see  on  cohum^ 
p.  39.  Diomedes,  p.  365  K.,  inchoo  inchoavi :  sic  dicendum  putat  lulius 
Modestus,  quia  sit  compositum  a  chao,  initio  rerum.  Sed  Verrius  Flaccus 
in  postrema  syllaba  aspirandum  probavit :  cohum  enim  apud  veteres 
mundum  significat,  unde  subtractum  incohare, 

It  would  seem  from  these  notices  that  two  etymologies  were  suggested 
for  boo  and  incohoy  a  Latin  {boves^  cohum)  and  a  Greek  one  (/Jook,  chaos)  \ 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  both  words  were  discussed  fuUy  by 
Verrius  Flaccus,  fi-om  whom  Macrobius  may  directly  or  indirectly  have 
derived  his  note. 

§  22.  Pausa,  Nonius,  p.  158,  illustrates  this  word  from  Accius  and 
LucUius. 

The  remaining  Greek  words  are  discussed  in  Macrobius  only. 
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§  23.  Foreign  words.     Urus.     Macrobius  only. 

Camurus,  This  note,  as  I  have  shown  (see  p.  Iv),  comes,  or  may 
come,  from  Verrius  Flaccus. 

Macrob.  vi  v  3.  Epithets.  Petulcus :  this  note  (see  p.  Iv)  may 
come  from  Verrius  Raccus. 

§  4.  Liquidus^  as  an  epithet  of  fire.  Macrobius  illustrates  from 
Lucretius,  adding  liquidi  simul  ignis  pro  furo  vel  luddo^  seu  pro  effuso  et 
abundanti,  Servius,  E.  vi  33,  liquidi  simul  ignis^  puri,  id  est  aetherei ; 
(Dan.  adds)  quem  Cicero  ignitum  liquorem  dixit.  Lucretius,  *  devolet 
in  terram  liquidi  color  aureus  ignis.'  A.  vi  202,  liquidum  (aera)  pro 
puro  dixit.  Nonius,  p.  334,  has  a  long  note  on  liquidus,  which  he 
explains  as  =  suavis  or  dulciSf  purus^  mollis  orfluxus,  The  three  notes 
all  seem  to  come  from  the  same  source,  which  is  probably  not  later  than 
the  age  of  Trajan  (see  p.  Ixvi  folL). 

§  5.  Tristis  =  amarus,  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Ennius :  so 
Servius  (Dan.)  on  G.  i  75  :  comp.  Servius  and  Philargyrius  on  G.  11  126. 
Nonius,  p.  409,  triste^  amarum :  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  i  *  tristisque 
lupini  Sustuleris  fragiles  calamos.' 

§  6.  Auritus  {auritos  lepores^  G.  i  308).  Macrobius  illustrates  the 
word  from  Afranius,  *  aurito  parente.'  Servius,  G.  i  308,  auritoSy  maiores 
habentes  aures.  Horatius  aliter  ait  *  Doctum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 
Ducere  quercus,'  sensum  audiendi  habentes:  comp.  Nonius,  p.  129, 
inauritum^  quod  non  audiat.  Festus,  p.  8,  auritus  a  magnis  auribus,  ut 
sunt  asinorum  aut  leporum.  It  may  be  that  Verrius  Flaccus  in  his 
original  note  had  quoted  both  Afranius  and  Virgil. 

§  7.  Turicremus  (Aen.  iv  453,  *  turicremis  aris ').  Macrobius  ilius- 
trates  from  Lucretius:  Servius  (Dan.)  says  *nomen  mire  compositum.' 

§  10.  Velivolus,  Macrobius  quotes  Livius  Andronicus  and  Ennius  : 
Serv.  A.  i  224,  has  a  note  nearly  identical  with  his,  but  quoting  Ennius 
only. 

§  II.  Vitisator.  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Accius :  Serv.  A.  vii 
179,  says  vitisaior:  non  inventor  vitis,  sed  qui  vitis  genus  demonstravit 
Italis  populis. 

§  12.  Noctivagus.  Macrobius  illustrates  from  Egnatius.  Servius, 
A.  X  206  (Dan.),  says  *nomen  mire  compositum.' 

§  13.  Nubigena.  This  word  (like  arcitenens  and  siivicoia)  is  discussed 
by  Macrobius  oftly. 

Before  leaving  these  lists  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
show  signs  of  having  been  extracted  from  alphabetical  series  :  additusy 
agmen,  crepito^  horrere^  tremulus^  umbraculum  (transmitto) :  defluOy  dis- 
cludo^  deductus^  proiectus^  iempestivusi  {iychnus)  aethra^  daedaiusy  reboo : 
camurusy  Mulciber^  petulcus:  {liquidus,  tristis,  auritus :)  turicremuSy  veii- 
voius^viiisator :  arcitenens,  silvicola:  noctivaguSy  nubigena,  Thereisalso 
a  slight  tendency  to  put  words  from  the  same  authors  together :  thus 
agmen^  crepito,  horreo^  tremuius,  are  ali  illustrated  from  Ennius;  so 
iychnus  and  aethra ;  daedaius  and  reboo,  petulcus  and  iiquidus^  from 
Lucretius :  arcitenens  and  silvicola  from  Naevius. 

These  facts  alone  might  fairly  lead  us  to  suspect  that  Macrobius  is 
drawing  upon  glosses  or  philological  works  of  respectable  antiquity. 
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But  the  suspicion  becomes  something  stronger  when  we  find  that  some 
of  the  notes  are  traceable  to  Verrius  Flaccus  {daedaius^  camurus^  peiulcus, 
auriiusy  and  perhaps  reboo\  that  others  are  common  to  Macrobius  and 
Nonius,  and  others  again  to  those  two  writers,  with  Servius  and  other 
later  commentators.  For  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  further  on 
(p.  bdv  foll.)  that  the  Virgilian  notes  which  are  common  to  Nonius  and 
the  later  commentators  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  the  age 
of  Trajan.  And  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  in  the  case  of  the 
schoiia,  whose  origin  we  can  <iirecdy  or  indirectly  trace,  it  is  natural  to 
extend  to  those  of  whose  sources  we  are  ignorant 


NOTE, 

It  was  not  uiitil  after  these  sheets  had  been  sent  to  press  that  I  was  able  to  pro- 
cure  two  pamphlets,  hy  Drs.  Linke  and  Wissowa,  De  Macrobii  Satumaliorum  fontibus, 
Breslau,  1880.  Dr.  Linke,  who  goes  much  more  fiilly  than  Dr.  Wissowa  into  the 
question  of  the  sources  of  the  Virgilian  criticisms  in  Macrobius,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion  (i)  that  the  additional  notes  in  DaniePs  Servius  are  ancient  interpolations : 
(2)  that  the  Servius  of  our  commentary  stands  in  no  relation  of  dependence  to  the 
Servius  of  the  Satumalia ;  (3)  that  the  andent  interpolators  of  Servius  borrowed,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  directly  from  Macrobius ;  (4)  that  there  are  some  cases,  never- 
theless,  where  this  cannot  have  been  the  case :  (5)  that  Macrobius  iii  1-12  is  taken 
from  two  different  manuals,  of  uncertain  date,  each  of  which  probably  contained 
information  borrowed  ultimately  from  Verrius  Flaccus. 

With  regard  to  (i)  and  (3)  I  would  observe  that  the  additional  notes  in  Daniel's 
Servius  may  be  interpolations,  but  that  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  taken  not  firom  Macrobius,  but  from  a  continuous  commentary.  For  (i)  they 
often  extend  without  a  break  over  continuous  lines ;  (2)  they  sometimes  give  informa- 
tion  which  is  not  found  in  Macrobius ;  (3)  they  sometimes,  in  a  very  striking  way, 
ignore  what  is  to  be  found  in  him,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  his  sixth  book  (see 
p.  xlv-1).  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Linke  as  to  the  relation  between  our  Servius 
and  the  Servius  of  the  Satumalia;  with  regard  to  Macrobius  ill  1-12  I  iam  not  con* 
vinced  that  he  is  right,  as  chapters  10,  11  and  12  may  come  firom  the  Aeneidomastix. 
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I.  CAECILIUS   EPIROTA. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  poemB  of  Virgil  began  to  afford  matter  for 
discussion  to  lexicographers,  grammarians,  and  writers  on  antiquity. 
The  first  scholar  who  actually  lectured  upon  Virgil  was  Quintus  Caecilius 
Epirota,  for  information  about  whom  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
Suetonius  (De  Grammaticis,  i6).  He  was,  it  appears,  a  freedman  of 
Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  was  born  at  Tusculum. 
His  cognomen  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  the  child  of  Epirot  parents, 
brought  over,  perhaps,  from  the  estates  of  Atticus  in  Epirus.  The 
daughter  of  Atticus  was  married  to  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and 
Caecilius  was  tutor  to  this  lady.  On  account  of  a  suspicion  whuch  arose 
against  him  with  regard  to  his  conduct  in  this  relation,  he  left  the  family 
of  Agrippa  and  lived  henceforth  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the 
poet  Cornelius  Gallus.  His  character  was  so  unfavourably  regarded  by 
Augustus  that  this  intimacy  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  gravest 
charges  brought  against  Gallus  by  the  emperor.  After  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Gallus,  Caedlius  opened  a  school  for  a  few  young  men,  to 
whom  he  lectured  on  Virgil  and  other  contemporary  poets.  Whether 
this  was  before  Virgil's  death  or  not  there  is  no  evidence  to  decide.  A 
verse  written  upon  him  by  Domitius  Marsus — 

'  Epirota,  tenellorum  nutricula  vatum,* 

seems  to  be  pointed  at  the  real  or  supposed  effeminacy  of  his  character. 

2.  VERRIUS   FLACCUS. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  the  compiler  of  the  first  Latin  lexicon  ever  written, 
must  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Virgil.  His  work  De  Ver- 
borum  Significatu  has,  as  is  well  known,  survived  only  in  the  abridg- 
ments  of  Festus  and  Paulus.  Even  in  these,  a  considerable  number  of 
quotations  from  Virgil  is  to  be  found ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
several  of  the  original  glosses  of  Verrius  may  be  partially  reconstructed 
from  later  writers,  notably  from  Nonius  and  Macrobius,  who  seem  to 
have  preserved  them  in  a  fuUer  form  than  Paulus  or  even  Festus. 
Thus  (i)  Paulus  has  preserved  the  following  gloss  on  daedalus  (p.  68, 
Miiller),  Daedalam  a  varietate  rerum  artificiorumque  dictum  esse  apud 
Lucretium  terram^  apud  Ennium  Minervam,  apud  Vergilium  Circen^ 
facile  est  intellegere.      Macrobius  vi   iv   2   remarks  that  Virgil  says 
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daedala  Circe  because  Lucretius  had  said  daedala  tellus,  It  seems  from 
this  that  Verrius  must  have  had  an  article  in  which  the  daedala  teilus  of 
Lucretius  and  the  daedaia  Circe  of  Virgil  were  quoted  together.  The 
case  was  probably  similar  (2)  with  Verrius^  article  on  camurus,  Fest. 
p.  43  says  camara  and  camuri  boves  a  curvatione  ex  Graeco  <cd/L(?ri7  dicuntur. 
Nonius,  p.  30,  has  the  following  note :  camurum  obtortum,  unde  et 
camerae  tecta  in  curvitatem  formata.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iii 
(v.  55),  *  Et  camuris  hirtae  sub  comibus  aures.'  Commenting  on  this 
line  Macrobius  vi  iv  23  says  camurus  peregrinum  verbum  est,  id  est  in 
se  redeuntibus.  Et  forte  nos  quoque  camaram  hac  ratione  figiuravimus. 
Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  the  third  Georgic,  says,  camuris,  id 
est  curvis,  Unde  et  camerae  appellantur,  and  Philargyrius  brings  us  very 
near  to  the  gloss  in  Paulus,  camuri  boves  sunt  qui  conversa  introrsus 
comua  habent  I  conjecture  that  these  remarks  all  represent  parts  of  a  full 
note  in  Verrius  Flaccus,  in  which  camuri  doves^  camurae  aures^  and  camera 
were  discussed  together.  (3)  On  p.  206  Festus  has  a  note  on  petulcus 
which  he  illustrates  from  Virgil*s  fourth  Georgic  (haedique  petulci\  from 
Lucretius,  and  from  Afranius.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  Macrobius, 
in  his  comment  on  the  line  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  also  quotes  the  same 
line  of  Lucretius  in  illustration  of  the  word. 

I  have  litde  doubt  that  had  the  work  of  Verrius  De  Verbomm  Signi- 
ficatu  been  preserved  in  its  original  extent,  it  would  be  possible  to 
multiply  these  examples  of  comments  drawn  from  articles  in  his  lexicon 
in  which  Virgil  was  quoted.  It  is  much  easier  to  collect  instances  in 
which  the  De  Verbomm  Significatu  was  used  by  late  commentators  for 
general  purposes  of  illustration.  (i)  Take  for  instance  the  note  in 
Festus  p.  298  on  the  word  summussi,  Summussi  dicebantur  murmura- 
tores,  Naevius :  *  Odi,  inquit,  summussos ;  proinde  aperte  dice,  quid 
siet  quod  times.'  Ennius  in  sexto  Annalium :  *  Intus  in  occulto  mussa- 
bant,'  et  Ennius  in  Andromache  .  .  .  Mussare  silere  est :  nam  [luven- 
tius  in  Anagnorizomene],  *  quod  potes  sile  cela  occulta  tege  tace  mussa 
mane.'  Philargyrius  on  Georg.  iv  188,  mussant :  hic  murmurant. 
Quae  vox  ponitur  in  tacendi  significatione,  ut  apud  Ennium  in  xvii, 
*non  possunt  mussare  boni  qui  facta  labore  Nixi  militiae  peperere.* 
Interdum  autem  ^xo  dubitOy  ut  (A.  xii  657)  ^mussat  rex  ipse  Latinus, 
Quos  generos  vocet.'  Mussant  autem  murmurant,  Ennius  in  x  sic  ait, 
*  Expectans  si  mussaret  quae  denique  pausa  Pugnandi  fieret'  Serv.  A. 
XII  657  mussat,  modo  dubitat ;  Dan.  adds,  .  .  .  Veteres  mussat  pro 
timet.  Ennius  mussare  pro  tacere  posuit.  Clodius  Tuscus :  *  mussare 
est  ex  Graeco ;  comprimere  oculos  Graeci  /ivtraf  dicunt.'  And  Nonius, 
p.  427,  distinguishes  mmsare  and  murmurare, 

(2)  Paulus,  p.  368,  on  vescus,  Vescus  fastidiosus.  Ve  enim  pro 
pusilio  utebantur.  Lucretius  vescum  dixit  edacem,  cum  ait  *  nec  mare 
quae  impendent  vesco  sale  saxa  peresa.  Gellius  xvi  v  6  has  words  to 
the  same  effect,  but  Nonius,  p.  186,  seems  to  preserve  a  better  form  of 
this  gloss,  in  which  it  is  clear  that  Paulus  or  Festus  have  confused 
quotation  and  interpretation :  Vescum  minutum,  obsciuiim.  Lucilius 
lib.  xxvi  *  q\}zmfastidiosum  cu:  vescum  cum  Falcidio  videre.'  Vergilius 
Georgicomm  lib.  iii  (175)  *nec  vescas  salicum  frondes.*    Afi^ius  in 
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Sororibus,  *At  puer  est  vescis  imbecillus  viribus.'  Tuming  now  to 
Philargyrius  on  Georgic  iii  175,  we  find  Vescas:  teneras  et  exiles. 
Nam  vescum  apud  antiquos  significabat  macrum^  et  quasi  quod  escam 
non  reciperet.  Afranius  in  Sororibus,  *At  puer  est  vescis  imbecillus 
viribus.'  Sed  vide  ne  vescas  appetibiles  dixeris.  Lucretius  certe  pro 
edcue  posuit,  ut  *vesco  sale  saxa  peresa.*  Serv.  G.  iii  175,  vescas  frondes^ 
siccas  et  teneras.  Nam  vescum  hoc  est  proprie,  unde  et  telae  aranearum 
vescae  nominantur,  comp.  Serv.  G.  iv  130. 

(3)  Paulus,  p.  321,  pagani  a  pagis  dicti.  Pagi  dicti  a  fontibus,  quod 
eadem  aqua  uterentur.  Aquae  enim  lingua  Dorica  irayai  app>ellabantur. 
Serv.  G.  11  381 :  primi  ludi  theatrales  ex  Liberalibus  nati  sunt :  ideo  ait 
veteres  ludi  .  .  .  Pagos  et  compita  circum :  id  est,  per  quadrivia,  quae 
compita  appellantur,  ab  eo  quod  multae  viae  in  unum  confluant,  et 
villas,  quae  pagi  &v6  riov  Tjjywy  appellantur,  id  est  a  fontibus,  circa 
quos  villae  consueverant  condi.  Unde  et  pagani  dicti  sunt  quasi  ex 
uno  fonte  potantes. 

Did  space  permit  I  could  give  many  more  examples  of  this  pheno- 
menon,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  revealed  to  me  by  a  minute 
comparison  between  Festus  and  Paulus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Servius, 
Philargyrius  and  the  Verona  scholia  on  the  other.  But  to  pursue  this 
question  into  all  its  details  is  a  task  which  hardly  falls  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  essay:  and  I  proceed  therefore  to  speak  of  another 
eminent  scholar  of  the  same  period  who  gave  some  attention  to  Virgil, 
C.  lulius  Hyginus.* 

3.  HYGINUS.' 

Hyginus  was,  as  we  know  firom  Gellius  xvi  6  and  121,  the  author  of  a 
special  work  upon  Virgil :  Commentarii  in  Vergilium,  or  libri  de  Vergilio 
facti,  as  Gellius  calls  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  work  was  a 
regular  continuous  commentary  on  Virgil;  and  had  it  been  of  this 
nature,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Hyginus'  name  would  have 
appeared  far  more  frequently  than  it  has  in  the  commentaries  of  Servius 
or  Philargyrius,  or  the  Verona  scholia. 

We  may  conveniently  divide  the  remarks  of  Hyginus  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Gellius  and  the  later  commentators  into  those  which 
refer  (i)  to  the  text,  (2)  to  interpretation  of  language,  (3)  to  history  and 
antiquities,  religious  or  political. 

(i)  In  Aen.  xii  120  he  defended  from  Virgil's  own  manuscript  the 
reading  *  velati  limo : '  and  in  Georgic  11  247  amaror^  appealing  in  like 
manner  to  a  good  MS.  Gellius,  i  xxi  5,  who  gives  us  this  information, 
remarks,  *  non  enim  primus  finxit  hoc  verbum  Vergilius  insolenter,  sed  in 
carminibus  Lucretii  inventum  est,  nec  est  aspematus  auctoritatem  poetae 

*  Some  notes  by  Verrius  may  perhaps  survive  under  the  name  Ebrius.  Sec  G.  IV 
77,  where  the  Beme  scholia  say,  *  in  Ebrii  nanctae,  non  nactae : '  comp.  Paulus, 
p.  276  M.  Compare  similarly  the  Beme  note  on  G.  iv  88,  'ambo  iuxta  Ebrium,' 
with  Paulus  (Festus,  p.  4  M.)  and  Serv.  on  E.  v  68,  A.  xii  342,  and  lul.  Rom.  ap. 
Charis.  p.  119  K.  So  also  on  G.  iv  175  the  Beme  note,  *forcipe  in  Ebrii,'etc, 
recurs  in  Fest.  p.  84  M.,  Nonius,  p.  531,  Philarg.  and  Charis,  p.  94  K. 

^  .Suetonius  De  Illustribus  Grammatids,  20. 
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ingenii  et  facundiae  praecellentis.'  An  observation  for  which  Jie  may  be 
indebted  either  to  Hyginus  or  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  in  whose  works  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  common  matter. 

(2)  Gellius  XVI  vi  15  preserves  a  note  of  Hyginus  upon  the  word 
bidenSy  which  he  interprets  as  meaning  a  sheep  with  the  two  prominent 
teeth  which  mark  its  full  growth.  VPliether  this  interpretation  was  due 
to  Hyginus  or  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  whether  either  of  diem  borrowed  it 
from  the  other,  or  both  adopted  it  independently,  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty :  but  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  explanation  adopted  by 
Hyginus  is  identical  with  that  given  in  Paulus  p.  33,  s.  v.  bidentcU,  In 
Aen.  VI  15,  he  found  fault  with  the  expression  praepetibus  pennis}  His 
objection  is  not  expressly  noticed  in  the  commentary  of  Servius,  who, 
however,  appears  to  be  tacidy  replying  to  it  And  in  vii  187,  he 
criticised  the  zeugma  liiuo  et  succinctus  trabea,^ 

(3)  Hyginus,  who  had  made  considerable  studies  in  Roman  history, 
was  not  slow  to  observe  the  error  by  which  Virgil  in  the  sixth  Aeneid 
(837)  confiises  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia  and  of  Greece.^  Servius, 
again  without  mentioning  Hyginus,  is  at  the  pains  to  attempt  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  which  cannot  be  called  successful.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Hyginus'  remark  on  Aen.  vi  359,  that  Velia  was  not  founded 
at  the  time  when  Aeneas  is  represented  as  coming  thither ;  ^  and  with 
his  observation  that  Theseus  is  spoken  of  at  one  time  as  remaining  in 
hell  for  ever,  and  in  another  as  an  instance  of  a  hero  who  had  retumed 
thence  (Aen.  vi  122,  617).  As  the  name  of  Hyginus  is  not  mentioned 
in  these  cases  by  Servius,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  his  criticisms  were 
only  known  to  the  later  commentator  at  second  or  third  hand.  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  which  Servius  mentions  Hyginus  by  name. 
Thus  he  is  quoted  on  Aen.  i  277,  530,  on  points  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Rome  and  Italy;  and  so  on  Aen.  11  15,  and  vii  47. 
His  work  De  Urbibus  Italicis  is  mentioned  in  general  terms  by  Servius 
on  Aen.  vii  678,  and  that  De  Familiis  Troianis  on  Aen.  v  389.  Both 
works  were  probably  much  used  by  the  later  commentators  on  Virgil, 
and  much  of  their  contents  may  have  found  its  way  into  Servius. 


4.  lULIUS   MODESTUS. 

Ribbeck  conjectures  that  this  scholar,  the  freedman  of  Hyginus 
(Suetonius  De  IUustribus  Grammaticis  20),  who  commented  on  Horace, 
made  also  some  scattered  remarks  upon  Virgil.  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever,  that  any  Virgilian  notes  are  in  existence  which  can  with  certainty 
be  referred  to  him.  The  name  of  Aufidius  Modestus  occurs  (if  the 
reading  be  certain)  in  a  note  by  Philargyrius  on  the  words  coniurato 
Histro  (Georg.  11  497) ;  but  can  we  be  certain  that  the  same  person  is 
intended?  Ribbeck  thinks  that  the  long  note  in  Nonius,  p.  377,  on 
tenus  and  protinus  comes  from  the  Quaestiones  confusae  of  lulius 
Modestus.  And  undoubtedly  Philargyrius  on  Georg.  iii  53  (crurum 
tenus)  remarks,  Modestus  tenus  pro  Jine  accipit,  and  Nonixis  says  ipsum 

»  Gellius  V  8.  «  Ibid.  x  16. 
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tenus  .  .  •  maxime  finem  teraiinumque  designat  It  is,  however,  at 
least  as  probable  that  both  Modestus  and  Nonius  owed  their  informa- 
tion  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  for  in  Festus,  p.  367,  we  read  tenus  significat 
finem^  ut  cum  dicimus  Jicuienus,  And  more  of  this  note  on  tenus  I 
suspect  is  to  be  found  in  the  note  of  Servius  on  Aen.  vi  62,  hactenus^ 
hucusque:  id  est  hic  sit  finis.  Nam  tenus  est  proprie  extrema  pors 
arcus,  ut  Plautus  ostendit  (Bacch.  iv  vi  23)  *ita  intendi  tenus,'  unde 
tractum  est  ut  hadenus  hucusque  significet.  However  the  case  may  really 
have  stood,  we  have  here  again,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  note  on  bidens^ 
a  valuable  specimen  of  the  scholarship  of  the  Augustan  age. 

5.  L.  ANNAEUS  CORNUTUS. 

Cornutus,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Silius  Italicus,  and  the 
revered  tutor  of  Persius,  was  banished  by  Nero  a.d.  68.  He  was  the 
author  of  commentarii  Aeneidos,  which  are  mentioned  by  Charisius, 
pp.  100  and  102,  and  apparently  of  remarks  on  the  Eclogues.  A  few 
of  his  notes  are  quoted  in  the  Verona  scholia  and  in  the  commentary  of 
Servius.  In  Aen.  i  45,  he  would  have  preferred  *  inflixit '  to  *  infixit '  as 
more  forcible  {vehementius)  \  in  Aen.  i  150,  he  defended  volant  against 
volunty  and  in  Aen.  ix  348,  he  read  for  *  multa  morte  recepit '  *  multa 
nocte  recepit'  These  specimens  do  not  impress  us  very  deeply  with  a 
sense  of  his  critical  power ;  nor  does  he  always  appear  to  much  advan- 
tage  as  an  interpreter.  In  Aen.  ix  675,  for  instance,  he  took  *com- 
missa '  as  equivalent  to  *  clausa ' ;  ap  interpretation  improbable  in  itself, 
and  which  is  wholly  ignored  in  the  note  on  this  passage  in  Nonius 
p.  249.  A  few  other  notes  of  Comutus,  hardly  worth  quoting  here, 
may  be  found  in  Servius  and  the  Verona  scholia. 

Several  objections  of  his  to  points  of  detail  in  VirgiPs  language  and 
in  his  management  of  his  story  have  been  preserved  by  Gellius  and 
Macrobius.  He  took  exception  to  the  word  vexasse  in  Ecl.  vi  76, 
where  Servius  appeals  to  Probus  in  the  p)oet's  defence  (comp.  Gell.  11  6). 
He  found  fault  with  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  Aeneid :  *  unde  haec 
historia,  ut  crinis  auferendus  sit  morientibus,  ignoratur,'  are  his  words 
quoted  in  Macrobius  v  xix  2.  It  was  naturally  replied  that  Virgil  was 
simply  following  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Not  much  more  attention 
need  be  paid  to  his  complaint  that  Virgil  in  Aen.  v  488  has  made 
Aeneas  shoot  a  bird  sacred  to  his  own  mother,  or  to  his  criticisms 
(preserved  by  Gellius  ix  10)  of  the  wording  of  Aeneid  viii  405. 

6.  AEMILIUS  ASPER.' 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  distinguished  scholar  lived  before  or 
after  Probus.  The  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  him  by  Suetonius 
in  his  work  De  IUustribus  Grammaticis  makes  very  strongly  in  favour 

*  Jerome,  c.  Riif.  472,  *  Aspri  in  Vergaium  et  Sallustium  Commentarios.*  '  Asper, 
Comutus,  et  alii  innumerabiles  requiruntur  ut  quilibet  poeta  possit  intellegi,'  says 
Augustine,  Util.  Cred.  §  17.  [Lammerhirl  in  Commentationes  phil,  lenenses  iv  401 
argues  that  Asper  iived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  A.D.J 
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of  the  later  date ;  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be  any  positive  evidence  for 
the  earlier  one.  It  is  true  that  in  a  note  of  the  Verona  scholia  on  A.  ix 
373,  Asper  is  said  to  have  raised  a  question  with  regard  to  the  word 
sublustris  which  was  answered  by  Probus  :  but  this  need  prove  no  more 
than  that  Asper,  if  he  knew  of  the  answer  given  by  Probus,  was  not 
satisfied  by  it.  Nor  can  anything  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  A.  x 
539  Aspei^s  reading  armis  is  mentioned  before  that  preferred  by  Probus, 
albis,  The  conjecture  of  Bergk,  who  would  read " Aajrtpoc  iox" Kvf^^oq 
in  Suidas'  notice  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  could  only  be  accepted  were 
it  certain  on  other  grounds  that  Asper  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Nothing  again  can  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  the  commentary  on 
the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  which  bears  the  name  of  Probus  quotes 
Asper  as  an  authority ;  for  (as  we  shall  see  below)  this  commentary  is 
probably  in  great  part  spurious. 

However  this  may  be,  Asper  was  the  author  of  a  regular  com- 
mentary  not  only  on  Virgii  but  on  Terence  and  Sallust.  A  considerable 
number  of  his  notes  are  preserved,  apparently  in  their  original  form,  in 
the  Verona  schoHa.  Others  are  to  be  found  in  Philargyrius  and  Servius ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  much  more  of  Asper's  work  is  embodied  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  than  its  author  chooses  to  acknowledge. 
For  if  we  compare  the  notes  which  the  Verona  scholia  expressly  assign 
to  Asper  with  the  corresponding  notes  in  Servius,  we  constantly  find 
that  the  latter  has  virtually  the  same  comment  in  an  abridged  form,  and 
without  any  hint  of  its  source.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer  almost  with 
certainty  that  had  the  Verona  scholia  or  any  other  commentary  of  equal 
fulness  come  down  to  us  unimpaired,  we  should  have  found  that  Servius 
was  indebted  to  Asper  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  been  led  to  suspect.  Many  of  the  numerous  quotations  from 
Terence  and  Sallust  scattered  through  the  notes  of  Servius  are,  I  can 
hardly  doubt,  taken  from  Asper,  who,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  was 
fond  of  ilhistrating  his  notes  from  Sallust.^ 

The  remarks  of  Asper,  whether  they  refer  to  matters  of  textual 
criticism  or  of  iilterpretation,  are  for  the  most  part  scholarlike  and 
interesting  even  when  they  fail  to  carry  conviction.  In  Aen.  x  539, 
he  preferred  to  read  insignibus  armis  to  insignibus  albis^  basing  his 
preference  on  a  quotation  from  Sallust.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  Probus  was  right  here  in  reading  albis,  In  Aen.  x  673  he 
was  clearly  right  in  reading  quosne^  not  quosve,  and  in  line  737  of  the  same 
book  as  cleariy  wrong  in  reading  viris  for  viri,  In  xi  801  I  should  be 
inclined  to  infer  from  the  note  in  Servius  that  Asper  was  led  from  an 
apparent  parallel  in  Sallust  to  read  auras,  the  old  genitive  singular,  for 
aurae.  In  G.  iv  238,  he  (as  we  learn  from  the  Beme  scholia)  rightly 
defended  in  volnere  as  against  in  volnera, 

Of  Asper's  sense  and  insight  as  an  interpreter  all  remaining  indica- 
tions  would  lead  us  to  think  highly.  In  Aen.  ix  418,  for  instance,  he 
pointed  out  that  per  tempus  utrumque  must  be  taken  as  =  inter  tempus 
utrumque ;  in  Georg.  11  324  (7WTf  tument  terrae)  his  good  sense  told  him 

*  This  applies  pcrhaps  to  the  Sallustian  quotations  in  Donatus  on  Terence. 
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that  terrae  was  nom.  pL,  not  (as  Donatus  took  it  three  centuries  after- 
wards)  the  gen.  sing. ;  in  Aen.  ix  386  he  took  imprudens  as  =  ignorans 
se  evasisse,  Other  explanations  of  his  appear  more  ingenious  than 
sound :  as,  for  instance,  when  in  x  188  he  took  critnen  vesirum  to  mean 
causa  vestrae  mutationis :  or  when  in  Aen.  11  305  he  explained  moKtano 
fiumine  as  =  magnoflumine :  or  in  Aen.  iv  146  picti  Agathyrsi  as  stigmosij 
tattooed,  an  opinion  from  which  Servius  dissents :  or  in  ix  678  armati 
ferro  as  —ferrea  corda  habentes.  Some  of  his  notes  on  points  of  inter- 
pretation  appear  to  have  come  from  Verrius  Flaccus.  Thus  he  says  on 
Aen.  X  6  (see  Scholia  Veronensia)  that  quianam  is  an  archaic  word. 
Servius,  whose  note  does  not  name  Asper  but  is  probably  indebted  to 
him,  quotes  quianam  from  Ennius.  Now  this  was  also  the  case  with 
Verrius  Haccus*  note  on  the  word  (Festus,  p.  257),  though  the  instances 
quoted  by  Festus  and  Servius  are  not  identical.  So  also  perhaps  with 
the  note  on  sinum  lactis  in  the  Verona  scholia  on  Ecl.  vii  33  *  Asper. 
Sinum  est  vas  vinarium,  ut  Cicero  significat,  non,  ut  quidam,  lactarium. 
Plautus  in  Curculione  (i  i  75),  Cedo  puere  sinum,  Et  respondetur. 
Quasi  tu  lagoenam  dicas  in  qua  Chium  vinum  solet  esse.  Sinus  ergo  vas 
patulum  .  .  .  e  sinus  vocitatum  .  .  .  Varro  de  Vita  Populi  Romani 
lib.  I  lepistam  vas  dicebant  ubi  ercU  vinum  in  mensa  positum^  aut  galeola 
aut  sino.  Tria  enim  haec  similia  sunt,  pro  quibus  nunc  acratophoron 
ponitur.'  With  this  note,  which  is  also  given  in  Servius  (Dan.)  without 
acknowledgment,  must  be  compared  that  in  Nonius  p.  547.  Sinum  et 
galeolasy  vasa  sinuosa.  Vergilius  in  Bucolicis  (vii  33)  *  sinum  lactis,  et 
haec  te  liba,  Priape,  quotannis  Expectare  sat  est'  Varro  de  Vita  Populi 
Romani  lib.  i  *  ubi  erat  vinum  in  mensa  positum  aut  galeola  aut  sino.' 
Lepista^  vas  aheneum.  Varro  de  Vita  Populi  Romani  lib.  i  *ut  fere 
habent  aheneum  (?  alii)  qui  venditant  oleum.  Lepistcu  etiamnunc 
Sabinorum  fanis  pauperioribus  plerisque  aut  fictiles  simt  aut  ahenae.' 
Now  the  note  on  lepista  probably  comes  from  Verrius  Flaccus,  for 
Paulus,  p.  115,  says,  ^  lepista  genus  vasis  aquarii  * :  and  many  other 
notes  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Nonius,  De  genere  vasorum  vel  poculorum, 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  derived  from  that  author  :  those  namely  on 
aula^pelvis^  pcUella^  cymbia^  orca^  catinusy  calpar^  armillum^  and  creterrae, 
(Compare  Paulus,  pp.  23,  247,  248,  51,  180,  169,  65,  53.) 

On  Aen.  vii  485,  Asper,  as  quoted  in  the  Verona  scholia,  remarks : 
*  nomen  Tyrrhi  ab  historicis  traxit — Tyrrhum  enim  aiimt  fuisse  pastorem 
aput  quem  Lavinia  delituit  tum  cum  Ascanium  timens  fugit  in  silvas — 
Hic  Latini  vilicus  traditur  fuisse.'  This  note  Ribbeck  (Prol.  p.  134) 
thinks  may  have  come  from  Cato. 

Notes  of  Asper  on  the  character  of  Mezentius  as  coniemptor  divum^ 
and  on  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  are  quoted  by  Macrobius  Sat.  iii  v  9.  Of 
the  first  of  these  Servius  has  nothing,  but  of  the  second  he  has  a  great 
deal  in  his  comment  on  Aen.  viii  270. 

I  will  conclude  by  giving  a  list  of  the  notes  which  are  expressly 
assigned  to  Asper  by  the  Verona  scholia,  or  Philargyrius,  but  which  are 
given  by  Servius,  sometimes  in  an  abridged  form,  without  acknowledg- 
ment  of  their  source.  These  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  that  on  sinum  lactis^  Ecl.  vii  33 ;  on  infelicis  Uiixiy  Aen.  iii 
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691 ;  on  Camarina,  Aen.  iii  701 ;  on  exin^  Aen.  vii  341 ;  probably  on 
Aen.  IX  360  and  363;  on  sublusirisy  Aen.  ix  373;  on  itnprudensy 
Aen.  IX  386 ;  on  quiananiy  Aen.  x  6,  and  on  non  nullius  numinis^ 
Ceorg.  IV  453. 

7.  M.  VALERIUS  PROBUS. 

M.  Valerius  Probus,  of  the  flourishing  colony  of  Berytus  in  Syria, 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  scholarship,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius, 
only  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  succeed  in  a  more  active  profession 
(*  diu  centuriatum  (centurionatum  ?)  petiit  donec  ad  studia  se  contulit '). 
The  study  of  the  ancient  authors — ^and  such  was  the  self-confidence  of 
the  Augustan  writers  and  their  immediate  successors,  that  Cicero, 
Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Varro  were  counted  and  perhaps  half  despised 
as  ancients  long  before  the  first  century  had  nin  its  course — soon  began 
to  languish  at  Rome.  But  these  writers  maintained  their  reputation  out 
of  Italy,  and  the  curiosity  of  Probus  was  awakened  by  reading  some  of 
them  with  a  provincial  lecturer.  The  study  of  these  authors  inspired 
him  to  go  on  to  others,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  pains  he  was 
spending  were  likely  to  gain  him  nothing  but  discredit,  he  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  emendation,  punctuation,  and  explanation  of 
ancient  texts.  Among  these  he  appears  to  have  paid  special  attention 
to  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  Virgil.  Probus  published  little  of  importance 
in  his  life-time,  but  left  a  considerable  posthumous  work  in  the  shape  of  J 
a  *Silva  observationum  sermonis  antiqui,'  from  which  a  great  deal,  I 
suspect,  has  filtered  into  the  work  of  the  later  grammarians. 

Probus  was  ahve,  as  we  may  infer  from  Martial's  address  to  his  third 
book  (ni  ii  12,  *illo  vindice  nec  Probum  timeto'),  in  ZZ  a.d.  :  but  his 
merits  had  been  recognized  at  Rome  some  thirty  years  before.^  He  did 
not  open  a  school,  or  form  pupils  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
But  he  had  admirers  with  whom,  like  Socrates  in  a  higher  path  of 
speculation,  he  would  converse,  and  perhaps  did  more  in  this  way  than 
he  would  have  done  by  direct  teaching  to  stimulate  the  love  of  antiquity 
which  marks  the  scholars  of  the  generation  which  followed  him.  His  [ 
influence  is  very  marked  in  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  Gelhus,  who  had 
known  and  conversed  with  friends  of  Probus.  ^ 

Judging  from  the  remains  of  his  notes  which  have  been  preserved  in 
Servius  and  other  later  writers,*  one  would  be  inclined  to  assign  to  him 
without  question  the  first  place  among  the  commentators  on  Virgil.  His 
remarks  on  the  text  of  the  poet  are  of  the  utmost  value,  whether  we 
r^ard  them  as  based  on  his  own  conjectures,  or  (as  I  am  more  inclined 
to  suppose)  on  the  inspection  of  excellent  manuscripts  now  lost.  That 
Probus  did  not  spare  himself  the  labour  of  consulting  the  oldest  acces- 
sible  documents  we  know  from  Gellius  xiii  xxi  4,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  examined  a  manuscript  of  the  first  Georgic  corrected  by  the  hand 

^  Jerome  to  a.d.  56,  *  Probus  Berytius  eruditissimus  grammaticorum  Roroae 
agnoscitur.' 

*  Diomedes,  p.  342,  has  explanations  of  Virgilian  passages  which  may  come  froro 
Probus  and  certainly  agree  with  Servius'  notes  :  see,  for  example,  Ecl.  viii  72. 
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of  Virgil  himself,  with  the  view  of  settling  the  question  whether  the  acc. 
pl.  of  urbs  should  be  spelt  urbis  or  urbes.  He  had  probably  also  looked 
at  good  copies  of  the  Aeneid  before  he  appealed  to  Aen.  ii  224, 460  and  iii 
106  on  the  matter.  His  common  sense  is  as  notable  as  his  industry.  The 
question,  he  maintained,  would  have  been  decided  by  Virgil  not  in  pedantic 
accordance  with  a  fixed  rule,  but  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  ear. 
'    ,  I         In  Aen.  vii  773  the  undoubtedly  true  reading  Phoebigenam^  which  is 

y  '   found  in  none  of  our  manuscripts,  is  due  to  Probus.     It  is  difficult  to 

believe  that  he  hit  upon  this  by  conjecture,  or  (to  put  the  same  state- 
ment  in  another  way)  that  Varius  and  Tucca  would  have  allowed  the 
meaningless  reading  Poenigenam,  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
existing  copies,  to  remain  in  the  text  of  Virgil.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  his  defence  oi  floros  crines  2%2Cin^\.  flavos  crines  in  Aen.  xii 
605.  Floros  he  defended  by  an  appeal  to  ancient  authors ;  and  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  Nonius,  p.  109,  has  a  note  onflorus  illustrated  from 
Naevius.  Is  Nonius  drawing  upon  the  notes  of  Probus,  as  Ribbeck  is 
inclined  to  think  he  is  in  his  seventh  book,  or  are  both  dependent  on 
some  earlier  lexicographical  authority?  In  Aen.  x  539,  Probus  was 
doubtless  right  in  reading  insignibus  aibis,  not  insignibus  armis  with  Asper. 
More  questionable  is  his  juc^ment  in  the  case  of  Aen.  i  44,  where  he 
would  have  us  read  iranifixo  tempore,  not  iransfixo  pectore,  In  Aen.  i 
441  he  righdy  defended  by  an  example  from  Sallust  laetissimus  umbrae 
against  laetissimus  umbra  (compare  Servius  (Dan.)  on  Aen.  xi  338).  In 
VIII  406  he  (and  after  him  Carminius)  wished  to  read  infusum  for 
infusus,  In  ix  814  he  defended  aeger  anheiitus  as  against  acer  anhelitus. 
In  G.  I  277  he  read  Iforcus,  not  Orcus, 

These  are  instances  of  his  power  as  a  textual  critic :  let  us  now  con- 
sider  some  examples  of  his  notes  on  grammar  and  interpretation. 
Servius  on  the  first  line  of  the  first  Aeneid  informs  us  that  Probus  (fol- 
lowing  Cicero  and  Caesar)  laid  it  down  that  TV^/Vz,  Graios,  Aiax,  should 
be  written  with  // :  a  scholar*s  canon  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  good  inscriptions.  From  this  fact  Ribbeck  thinks  it 
possible  that  GelHus,  when  in  iv  17  he  defends  the  orthography  iniicey 
subiicit,  obiicibus,  may  be  foUowing  in  the  track  of  Probus  (Prol.  p.  139). 
On  Aen.  i  194,  he  made  a  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive 
forms  of  partio  and  other  verbs  of  the  same  kind.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Nonius  in  treating  of  these  words  (pp.  472,  474)  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  two  forms  :  a  fact  which  suggests  that  he  and 
Probus  foUowed  independent  sources,  or  that  Probus  made  the  distinc- 
tion  on  his  own  judgment  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Nonius 
in  the  note  quoted  from  Probus  on  Aen.  iv  359,  mmo  haurit  vocem, 
Nonius,  p.  319,  quotes  Virgil^s  Words  *  vocemque  his  auribus  hausi '  as  a 
good  instance  of  metaphorical  expression,  just  as  does  Quintilian  viii  iii 
54.  In  Aen.  iii  3  Probus  took  fumat  not  as  the  present  but  as  the  con- 
tracted  perfect  On  vi  473  he  apparently  had  a  dissertation  on  the 
word  pristinus  (*  de  hoc  sermone  quaerit  Probus  et  alii,'  says  Servius). 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  relation  this  discussion  bore  to 
the  notes  of  Verrius  Flaccus  on  the  same  word  (Fest  pp.  226,  253). 
In  X  303  he  ingeniously  remarked  that  vadi  dorso  was  equivalent  to 
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vado^  as  dorso  nemoris  (G.  iii  436)  to  nanori.  To  the  words  aeguore 
susso  (Aen.  x  444)  he  put  the  sign  alogus^  implying  that  they  defied 
a  rational  construction.  On  Aen.  xii  174,  he  explained  altaria  as 
meaning  *  ea  quae  in  altaria  funduntur'  (comp.  the  Schol.  Veron.  on 
Aen.  V  93).  In  E.  vi  76  he  defended  the  word  vexasse  against  the 
objections  of  Comutus  (Serv.  ad.  i,  comp.  Gell.  11  6  =  Macrob.  vi  vii  4) : 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  Ribbeck  suggests,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  CTellius'  second  book  is  taken  from  the  commentary 
of  Probus.  On  A.  IX  373  he  defended  'sublustri  noctis  in  umbra'  by 
the  example  of  Horace^s  *  nocte  sublustri  *  (Schol.  Veronensia),  a  parallel 
which  Servius  borrows  without  acknowledgment. 

Not  that  Probus  was  blindly  partial  to  his  author.  *  Probo  displicet 
salsus  sudor^  says  Servius  and  the  Verona  scholia  on  A.  11  173  ;  he 
would  have  preferred  the  omission  of  A.  iv  418,  *  puppibus  et  laeti 
nautae  imposuere  coronas*;  of  the  story  about  Camilla  in  A.  xi  554  he 
said  that  it  was  inriOayov  nXatrfjiay  an  incredible  fiction.  Gellius  ix  ix  12, 
tells  us  that  he  was  very  severe  upon  VirgiPs  description  of  Dido  as 
compared  with  that  by  Homer  of  Nausicaa,  which  Virgil  is  copying.  Of  A. 
IX  369  (*equites  ex  urbe  Latini  Ibant,  et  regi  Tumo  responsa  ferebant ') 
the  Verona  scholia  tell  us  that  Probus  and  Sulpicius  ApoUinaris  (that  is, 
probably,  Probus  as  quoted  by  Sulpicius  Apollinaris)  complained  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  vii  600,  'saepsit  se  tectis  rerumque  reliquit  habenas.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  scanty  relics  of  one  of  the  most  important 
commentaries,  perhaps  the  most  important  commentary  on  Virgil  that 
antiquity  produced.  Of  the  existing  commentary  which  bears  the  name 
of  Probus  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  contains  nothing  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  hand  of  the  master ;  but  that  the  bulk  of  it  can  be  his  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gross  historical  blunder 
with  which  the  commentary  on  the  Eclogues  opens — ^assigning  as  it  does 
the  confiscation  of  VirgiPs  estate  to  the  time  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Actium — it  must  be  observed  that  the  general  character  of  the  work 
corresponds  in  no  way  with  what  we  should  expect  fi-om  the  account 
giveii  of  Probus  by  Suetonius  (111.  Gramm.  24),  according  to  which  it 
was  almost  entirely  to  questions  of  grammar  and  criticism  that  he  de- 
voted  his  attention.  The  remains  of  Probus'  commentary  on  Virgil 
which  have  been  preserved  by  later  writers  bear  out,  as  will  have  been 
seen  from  the  specimens  which  I  have  quoted,  the  observation  of 
Suetonius.  Very  few  of  them  touch  on  questions  of  history  or  antiqui- 
ties :  one  only,  on  Aen.  x  18  (*hominum  divumque  aeterna  potestas'), 
contains  matter  of  a  quasi-philosophical  character.  Now  if  there  is  one 
thing  noticeable  about  the  commentary  on  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics 
whidi  bears  the  name  of  Probus,  it  is  that  it  is  concemed  almost  entirely 
with  points  of  mythology,  history,  geography,  and  theosophy.  Nor  can 
its  quality  as  a  whole,  though  here  and  there  it  gives  us  a  valuable  remark, 
he  pronounced  at  all  worthy  of  what  might  have  been  expected  fi-om  the 
great  scholar  of  Berytus.* 

^  It  should  be  ol)served  that  the  opening  reroarks  on  the  supposed  origin  of  bucolic 
poetry  are  in  substance  identical  with  those  of  Diomedes,  p.  4B8  foll.,  and  also  with 
those  of  Servius  at  the  beginning  of  his  commentary.     Now  the  whole  section  of 
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8.  RELICS  OF  COMMENTARIES   PRESERVED   IN  THE   DE 
COMPENDIOSA  DOCTRINA  OF  NONIUS  (pp.  Ixiv-lxxxvii). 

I  strongly  suspect  that  a  great  many  of  the  observations  made  by 
Probus  in  his  commentaries  on  ancient  usage,  as  well  as  other  remains 
of  the  work  of  scholars  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  may  be  recovered  from 
later  writers,  and  notably  from  Nonius  Marcellus,  the  well-known  African 
scholar  of  the  fourth  century.  The  De  Compendiosa  Doctrina  of  Nonius 
is  a  medley  of  mutilated  scholarship  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
we  may  distribute  under  three  heads  :  first,  lexicographical :  Books  i,  ii, 
IV,  V,  VI,  and  part  of  xii ;  second,  grammatical :  Books  iii,  vii,  viii, 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  part  of  xii ;  third,  antiquarian :  Books  xiii-xx.  The 
antiquity  of  his  authorities  is  sufiiciently  established  by  the  single  fact 
that,  with  four  or  five  exceptions,  he  quotes  no  author  of  later  date  than 
the  Augustan  age. 

Of  the  lexicographical  and  antiquarian  books  I  could,  did  space  per- 
mit,  show  that  much  is  ultimately  due  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  although  I 
suspect  that  it  came  to  Nonius  through  the  hands  of  other  scholars,  such 
as  Caesellius  Vindex,  and  Suetonius.  The  fourth  book  (De  Varia  Signi- 
ficatione  Verborum),  which  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
treatise,  and  is  also  in  point  of  matter  the  most  important  part  of  it,  is 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  number  of  quotations  from  Virgil  which  it 
contains.  It  may  indeed-  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  there  are 
very  few  articles  in  this  section  in  which  Virgil  is  not  quoted.  This  fact 
seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  from  whose  works  the 
fourth  book  of  Nonius  was  taken,  was  a  great  student  of  Virgil,  as  well 
as  (in  his  way)  a  lexicographer. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  grammatical  books  of  Nonius,  we  can  go 
further,  and  assert  that  much  of  them  is  distinctly  traceable  to  Pliny  and 
Probus.  Taking  the  third  book  (De  Indiscretis  Generibus)  first,  we  may 
observe  that  the  subject  of  doubtful  gender  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  grammarians  in  the  first  century  a.d.  So  much  may  be  inferred  from 
the  language  of  Quintilian  ix  iii  6),  who  speaks  as  if  he  had  manuals 
befqre  him  in  which  the  subject  was  treated.  One  of  these  may  have 
been  the  book  of  Probus,  De  dubiis  generibus  (probably  part  of  his  Silva 
Observationum),  cited  by  Priscian  (i,  p.  169,  171  Keil).  Let  us  proceed 
to  consider  the  relation  between  this  work  and  the  third  book  of 
Nonius.* 

Diomedes  in  which  these  observations  occur  is  supposed  by  Keil  (and  very  plausibly) 
to  come  from  Suetonius.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  commentary  attributed  to  Probus  is 
at  once  stamped  as  spurious.  [Kiibler,  de  Probi  commentariis  Vergilianis  (Berlin, 
1882),  suggests  that  the  commentary  was  written  in  the  fourth  century.] 

The  grammatical  treatises  (Catholicon  and  Instituta  Artium)  which  bear  the  name 
of  Probus  are  not  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  attributed  by  any  scholar  to  Probus  of 
Berytus :  see  Kei^s  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Grammatici  Latini. 

^  [See  also  Joumal  of  Philology  xv,  reprinted  in  Nettleship*s  Essays,  second 
series,  pp.  169-170.] 
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(l)   BOOK   III.      DE  INDISCRETIS   GENERIBUS. 

Priscian,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  gives  a  list  which  he  took, 
as  he  says,  from  the  treatises  of  Caper  and  Probus  de  dubiis  generibus 
This  list  is  partly  alphabetical.  *  Vetustissimi  in  multis,  ut  diximus, 
supra  dictarum  terminationum  inveniuntur  confudisse  genera,  nulla  signi- 
ficationis  differentia  coacti,  sed  sola  auctoritate,  ut  hic  et  haec  aspergo^ 
alvusy  arcusj  adeps  vel  adipes^  charta^  cardo,  cinis  vel  ciner^  cervix^  coiiis, 
cruxy  calx,  cupressus^  piatanuSy  populus^  iaurus,  aquiia^  crinis,  carbasus^ 
coluSy  hicet  haec  cassis,  ciuniSy  hic  et  haec  conscia  (?),  caliisyfornax^frutex, 
greXy  frons  frontis,  hic  et  haec  humus,  imbrex,  iatex.  Accius  *  non  calida 
latice  lautus  : '  iembus,  iinter,  iepuSy  agnus,  ieo,  pampinuSy  perdix,  hic  et 
haec  paiumbes,  hic  et  haec  faexy  rudens  6  x/ootokoc,  socrus,  supparus 
vtpt^fuov  et  hoc  supparum,  senexy  stirps,  torris  b  JaXoc,  tiaraSy  Tibrisi 
amniSy  torques,  trameSy  vespefy  hi  et  iiae  vepres,^  This  list  is  alphabetical, 
with  three  exceptions.  After  cupressus  come  piatanus,  popuius,  iaurus, 
aquila:  after  iepus,  agnus^  and  after  Tibris,  amnis:  a  fact  to  which  I 
shall  recur  in  a  moment.  * 

This  list  only  includes  instances  of  confusion  between  the  masculine 
and  feminine  genders.  Priscian  goes  on  to  give  instances  of  confusion 
between  the  masculine  and  neuter,  or  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter :  guttur,  murmur,  giomus,  fretus,  dorsus,  gelus,  Histery  Rhenus, 
TanagruSy  Metaurus,  IberuSy  Vultumus,  Oceanus,  iubar,  iiquor,  papaver, 
penuSy  pecuSy  retis,  sexus,  specus,  sai, 

These  lists  are  (with  the  exceptions  noticed)  alphabetical,  and  so  far 
resemble  the  third  book  of  Nonius.  And  of  the  words  thus  catalogued 
by  Priscian  in  this  passage,  thirty-one  out  of  seventy-two  are  to  be  found 
in  Nonius.  I  might  have  said  thirty-one  out  of  sixty-eight,  for  the  words 
piatanus,  popuius,  iaurus,  and  aquiia  (which  are  absent  in  Nonius),  are 
intruded  in  Priscian  in  a  place  where,  alphabetically,  they  have  no  right  to 
stand,  the  alphabetical  order  proceeding  properly  from  cupressus  to  crinis, 

Priscian  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  has  taken  his  lists  from  Caper  and 
Probus :  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  easy  to  infer  that  the  third  book  of 
Nonius  also  comes  from  the  same  sources.  But  the  question  is  some- 
what  complicated  by  the  relations  of  the  third  book  of  Nonius  to 
Charisius,  which  must  now  be  briefly  considered. 

Charisius,  pp.  70-109,  has  a  section  in  which,  among  other  instances 
of  anomaly  and  doubtful  usage  in  grammar,  the  question  of  words  with  a 
double  gender  is  discussed.  The  main  chaiacteristics  of  this  section  are, 
(i)  that  the  words  are  not  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  small 
groups  which  are  sometimes  alphabetical,  sometimes  formed  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  often,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  quite 
casual ;  (2)  that  stress  is  constantly  laid  on  the  difference  in  meaning  of 
similar  words,  or  different  genders,  or  different  forms,  of  the  same  word  ; 
(3)  that  Persius  is  the  latest  author  quoted  ;  (4)  that  the  latest  authority 
quoted  is  Pliny*s  work  dubii  sermonis  :  while  Verrius  Flaccus,  lulius 
Modestus,  and  Varro  are  not  seldom  cited. 

On  comparing  this  section  of  Charisius  with  the  third   book  of 
Nonius,  we  find  that  upwards  of  forty  words  discussed  are  common  to 
I.  e 
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both  works  :  and  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  a  passage 
quoted  in  Charisius  by  way  of  illustration  is  also  cited  to  illustrate  the 
same  word  in  Nonius.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  aivuSy  anguis^ 
balteus^  ctnis,  contagioy  calx,  caseus^  frenuSy  forum^  grex^  intubus^  praesepia^ 
panis^  palumbeSy  penus^  papaver^  sexuSy  sidiius,  sanguis^  stirps^  iapete^ 
vuigus,  It  must  be  added  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  happens  that  this 
coincidence  in  the  passages  cited  extends  to  more  than  one  quotation 
among  several  adduced. 

The  section  of  Charisius  differs,  however,  from  the  third  book  of 
Nonius  in  three  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
treat  merely  of  the  question  of  gender,  but  of  other  difficulties  of  form 
as  well,  as  of  anomalies  in  declension,  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  the 
formation  of  adverbs,  and  the  derivation  of  nouns ;  secondly,  it  is  not 
arranged  alphabetically ;  and  thirdly,  it  considers  differences  of  gender 
very  often  as  indications  of  diflference  in  meaning,  while  Nonius  confines 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  question  of  form.  It  is  reasonable,  then, 
to  infer  that  this  section  of  Charisius  was  drawn  from  some  work  which 
dealt  with  anomaly  in  formation  in  a  sporadic  and  miscellaneous  way, 
not  by  way  of  lists  strictly  drawn  up  in  alphabetical  order,  or  confined  to 
particular  branches  of  the  subject. 

Proceeding  now  to  compare  this  part  of  Charisius  with  the  corre- 
sponding  parts  of  Priscian,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  relation  existing 
between  Charisius  and  Priscian  as  between  Charisius  and  Nonius,  namely, 
that  Priscian  seems,  in  contrast  to  Charisius,  to  be  drawing  upon  a 
strictly  grammatical  work  or  works.  Some  of  the  words  (about  fourteen, 
I  think)  are  treated  by  all  three  writers,  Nonius,  Charisius,  and  Priscian : 
these  are  aivus,  charta^  ciunts^  ciniSy  caixy  crines^  grex^  paiumbes^  penus^ 
papaver^  sexus,  sai,  sanguis,  and  stirps. 

Returning,  then,  to  Nonius,  we  find  that  his  alphabetical  arrangement, 
his  grammatical  treatment,  and  the  considerable  number  of  instances 
common  to  both  writers,  suggest  a  close  relation  between  his  third  book 
and  the  sources  of  Priscian  i,  pp.  169-71,  and  a  relation  of  some  kind, 
though  not  nearly  so  close,  between  this  book  and  the  sources  of 
Charisius,  pp.  70-109. 

We  know  that  Probus  and  Caper  treated  separately  of  the  question 
of  doubtful  gender  (^e  dubiis  generibus),  I  think  it,  then,  extremely  pro- 
bable  that  Nonius'  third  book  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  extract  from 
the  work  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  writers.*  Charisius,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  section  which  we  have  been  considering,  was,  I  believe,  draw- 
ing  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  Pliny's  books  dubii  sermonis.  This  I 
think  probable,  not  merely  from  the  express  mention  of  Plin/s  name,  but 
also  from  the  range  of  the  quotations.  And  the  coincidences  between 
Charisius  and  Nonius  I  would  explain  by  supposing  that  Probus  either 
drew  upon  Pliny^s  treatise,  which  he  may  well  have  done,  as  he  outlived 
Pliny  by  some  years,  or  that  he  used  the  same  authorities.  (Comp. 
Prisc.  I,  p.  393,  Plinium  et  Probum.) 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  observe  that  there 

*  For  the  relation  between  Caper  and  Probus,  see  KeiPs  preface  to  the  last  volume 
01  his  Grammatici  Latini  and  vol.  v,  p.  570. 
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are  various  points  of  contact  between  the  third  book  of  Nonius  and 
Verrius  Flaccus.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  Verrius  is  often  cited  by 
Charisius  in  the  section  so  often  alluded  to.  The  natural  inference  is 
that  Probus  and  Pliny  both  drew  largely  upon  the  lexicon  and  the 
grammatical  treatises  of  Verrius. 

(2)    BOOK   VII.      DE  CONTRARIIS   GENERIBUS   VERBORUM. 

This  book  mostly  consists  of  notes  upon  verbs,  which  in  old  Latin 
were  used  both  as  actives  and  as  deponents,  or  (in  other  words)  verbs 
whose  deponent  form  was  also  used  as  a  passive. 

There  are  also  remarks  on  other  rare  or  antiquated  verbal  forms,  as 
reddiboioT  reddam^fiie  the  imperative  oi  fio^  and  the  like.  There  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  lists  of  deponent  verbs  illustrated 
by  Nonius,  and  parts  of  the  eighth  book  of  Priscian.  We  are  confronted 
here  by  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  last  section  with 
regard  to  Charisius.  Priscian  has  two  sections  succeeding  each  other, 
and  dealing  with  precisely  the  same  subject,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
using  the  same  instances.  The  first  of  these  begins  i,  p.  378,  beginning 
at  the  words  *  et  ex  his  quaedam  eadem  voce  utrumque  significant,  id  est 
actionem  et  passionem.'  After  giving  one  or  two  instances  of  such 
verbs,  and  a  few  of  ordinary  deponents,  Priscian  proceeds,  *  ex  his  multa 
antiqui  tam  activa  quam  passiva  significatione  protulisse  inveniuntur,' 
and  then  gives  a  list  which  is  on  the  whole  alphabetical  from  the  letter  a 
to  o :  atixUior^  adminiculor^  auguror,  adhortor^  apiscor,  abominor,  conse- 
quor^  amplector^  adorior,  abutor^  admiror^  antestor^  aggredior^  aspemor^ 
architector^  assector^  argumentor,  .reor^  vercor^  soior,  arbitror^  blandior^  con- 
solory  conspicor^  comminiscor^  completor^  caiumnior^  carnificor^  despicor^ 
demolior^  dominor^  depeculor,  delargior^  ementior,  exordior,  experior,  frus- 
tror,  hortor,  for^  meditor^  obliviscor^  and  then  metor  and  adulor.  In- 
stances  from  classical  authors  are  then  quoted  of  the  following  verbs : 
auxilior,  adulor^  adminicuior,  adhortor,  auguror,  apiscor,  abominor^  conse- 
quory  ampiector,  complector,  adorior^  abutor^  admiror,  testor,  antestor^  exse- 
cror,  machinory  poiliceor,  adgredior,  aspemory  architector,  adsector,  argu- 
mentor,  arbitror,  biandior,  consolor^  conspicor^  comminiscor^  conseguor^  con- 
iestor,  consector,  compiector,  calumnior^  carnificor,  dignor,  detestor,  despicor, 
dcmoliory  meditor,  dominpr,  depeculor,  deiargior,  ementior,  exordior,  ex- 
perior,  jrustror^  hortor^for^  obliviscor,  metory  tutor^  vador^  venor^  velificor, 
vociferor,  vencror, 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  list  in  which  the  words  are  illustrated  by 
examples,  although  it  purports  to  be  identical  with  the  unillustrated  list, 
is  not  entirely  so.  The  lists  with  examples  is  fuller  and  also  more  strictly 
alphabetical  than  the  other:  adulor^  for  instance,  occurs  in  its  place 
among  verbs  beginning  with  a,  The  three  words  reor^  vereor^  and  solor^ 
which  intemipt  the  alphabetical  order  in  the  first  list,  recur  in  the  second, 
but  without  any  instances.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  after  read- 
ing  the  two  lists  is,  that  the  author  of  the  first  had  copied  from  the  author 
of  the  second,  but  not  quite  accurately  in  respect  of  the  arrangement.  In 
other  words,  that  Priscian  is  making  extracts  from  two  manuals,  both  of 
which  depend  on  a  common  source. 
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After  some  further  remarks  on  the  confusion  of  voices,  in  which  on  p. 
391  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  alphabetical  list  is  quoted  from  Caper 
{adiuior — cUlapidor),  Priscian,  on  p.  392,  starts  the  subject  again  with 
another  long  list  which  is  in  the  main  alphabetical :  tesio^  opino,  cunctOy 
convivo,  contemplo,  consolo,  commoro^  auxilio^  auguro^  auspico^  commento, 
crimino^  moliOy  digno^  execro^  epulo^  eiulOj  lucto^  luctito^  iuxurio,  laeto^ 
iudificOy  misereo,  These  words  are  given  without  any  instances  :  and 
then  follow  some  more  which  are  illustrated  from  classical  authors: 
hofto,  iargiOy  aucupo,  aitercOy  medico,  amplexo^  ampiecto,  compiecto.  Of 
these  usages,  Priscian  adds,  examples  may  be  found  in  Pliny  (that  is, 
presumably,  in  the  libri  dubii  sermonis),  as  well  as  in  Caper  and 
Probus. 

After  a  digression  on  active  words  used  passively  (pp.  393-396), 
the  alphabetical  list  interrupted  on  p.  392  is  resumed  at  the  word 
muneroy  and  we  have  a  list  from  m  Xjq  u  (munero — utor\  to  which 
are  finally  added  a  few  more  words  (murmuro^  praesagiOy  and  opino), 

Comparing  the  lists  given  on  pp.  392-393  and  396  with  the  former 
lists  (pp.  379-387),  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  derived  (the  first  at  second-hand)  from  two  independent  works 
treating  of  the  same  subject.  Were  the  two  lists  supplementary  to 
each  other,  did  each  confine  itself  to  words  which  the  other  omitted, 
it  would  of  course  be  natural  to  argue  that  both  came  from  the 
same  treatise.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  second  list  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  words  akeady  included  in  the  first;  a  sure 
sign  that  Priscian  is  using  two  distinct  works,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  list,  though  the  catalogues  to  some  extent  covered  the  same 
ground. 

Priscian  mentions  three  writers  as  his  authorities,  Pliny,  Probus,  and 
Caper :  *  eorum  et  superiorum  omnium  usus  tam  apud  Caprum  quam 
Plinium  et  Probum  invenies ' — *  quorum  auctores  apud  Caprum  legant 
qui  eos  scire  desiderant.'  In  some  way  or  other,  then,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  honour  of  these  lists  must  be  divided  between  these  three  writers, 
or  rather,  between  Pliny  and  Probus. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  lists  of  Priscian  with  that  in  the  seventh  book 
of  Nonius. 

A  large  number  of  words  are  common  to  the  lists  of  Nonius  and 
Priscian  :  between  sixty  and  seventy,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  out  of  a 
hundred  or  rather  more.  The  majority  of  the  instances  in  Nonius 
coincides  with  the  second  list  in  Priscian :  the  others  corresp)ond 
mostly  with  the  first,  but  in  some  cases  with  notes  in  other  parts  of 
Priscian. 

This  general  coincidence  would  naturally  lead  us  to  infer  a  common 
origin  for  the  lists  of  Nonius  and  Priscian  ;  and  there  are  minor  indica- 
tions  which  point  in  the  same  direction.  A  few  of  Nonius'  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  Quintilian  :  this  is  the  case  with  the  notes  on  adsentiOy  p. 
^6()ypunior  zxvA  fabricor^  p.  471,  and  iuxurior^  p.  481,  forms  which  are 
commented  on  by  Quintilian,  ix  iii  6.  Of  some  other  notes  in  this  part 
of  Nonius,  we  know  that  they  are  due  to  Caper,  that  is,  in  all  probability, 
to  Probus :  this  is  the  case  with  the  note  on  paenitebunt^  P-  475  (s^ 
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Prisc.  I,  p.  561),  copulantury  p.  476  (Prisc.  i,  p.  393),  adiutatur^  p.  477 
(Prisc.  I,  p.  391).  The  note  on  auguro^  p.  469,  may  have  been  due  to 
Pliny,  for  Servius,  on  A.  vii  273,  quotes  a  note  from  Pliny  distinguishing 
between  auguro  and  auguror. 

So  far  as  these  indications  go,  they  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  general  resemblance  between  Nonius  and  Priscian  has  akeady 
pointed.  The  coincidences  between  Nonius  and  Quintilian  are  important, 
as  indicating  the  existence  of  some  work  or  works  on  these  doubtful  verbs 
in  Quintilian^s  own  time :  for  Quintilian  was  not  himself  a  grammarian, 
but  used  the  coUections  of  professed  scholars  when  he  had  to  touch  on 
technical  points  of  this  kind.  And  Quintilian  may  well  have  consulted 
either  Pliny  or  Probus,  or  both. 

In  his  Prolegomena  to  Virgil  Ribbeck  throws  out  a  hint  that  the  whole 
of  the  seventh  book  of  Nonius  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  borrowed  from 
Probus.  I  feel  rather  inclined  to  infer  that  it  is  derived,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  from  two  sources.  This  conclusion  is,  I  think,  warranted  by  the 
fact  that  even  in  so  short  a  space  the  same  note  several  times  occurs  twice. 
This  is  the  case  mtYi  partiret,  which  is  illustrated  on  p.  472  from  Lucilius, 
and  on  p.  475  from  Afranius;  with  punior^  illustrated  on  p.  471  from 
Cicero,  and  on  p.  479  with  one  of  the  same  passages  in  a  fuller  form ; 
with  manducor^  pp.  477  and  479  ;  with  copulor^  pp.  476  and  479 ;  with 
miro^  pp.  474  and  480  ;  with  ruminor^  pp.  47 1  and  480 ;  with  moderant^ 
pp.  471  and  472  ;  with  lucto^  pp.  468  and  472.  This  phenomenon  has 
akeady  met  us  in  the  two  lists  of  Priscian,  and  it  seems  natural  to 
account  for  it  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  supposing  that  there  were  two 
works  in  which  the  same  facts  were  dealt  with  and  illustrated  perhaps  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  same  examples.  From  these  two  works  the  later 
grammarians  made  up  their  chapters  on  nouns  and  verbs,  without  taking 
the  pains  to  avoid  treating  of  the  same  word  twice.  We  know  that  two 
such  works  can  be  ascribed  to  Pliny  and  Probus,  and  that  Priscian  drew 
largely  upon  these  two  authors.  The  general  resemblance  between 
Priscian*s  chapters  on  doubtful  verbs  and  the  seventh  book  of  Nonius 
suggests  that  it  was  mainly  compiled  from  Pliny  and  Probus.  A  fragment 
of  the  same  lists  is  preserved  by  Diomedes,  pp.  400-401,  who  mentions 
frmtrOy  patio^  moro^  demolio^  auxilio^  populo^  and  digno :  and  Keil  has 
shown  that  Diomedes,  in  his  section  on  the  verb,  followed  Probus. 

The  other  grammatical  books  of  Nonius  (viii,  ix,  x,  and  xi)  can 
be  in  like  manner  traced  to  Pliny,  Probus,  ayd  Caper,  or  at  least  to 
scholars  of  the  first  or  early  second  century. 


The  point  of  this  digression  will  now  at  length,  I  hope,  be  apparent 
If  it  can  be  made  highly  probable  that  in  two  long  grammatical  sections 
of  his  work  Nonius  was  to  a  large  extent,  directly  or  indirectly,  indebted 
to  Probus,  is  it  not  also  highly  probable  that  in  cases  where  his  remarks 
on  Virgil  coincide  with  notes  found  in  the  later  commentators,  as  the 
Verona  scholia,  Servius,  Philargyrius,  and  the  Berne  scholia,  the  agree- 
ment  is  to  be  explained  by  a  similar  hypothesis  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  later  Virgilian  commentators  borrowed   from  Nonius. 
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Such  an  idea  is  excluded  partly  by  their  sometimes  diifering  from 
him,  sometimes  by  their  adding  to  what  he  says,  oftener  by  the  general 
style  of  their  remarks  as  compared  with  his.  Thus  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  common  sources  from  which 
the  identical  notes  in  question  were  derived.  Now  1  am  far  from 
asserting  that  all  the  Virgilian  notes  common  to  Nonius  and  the  later 
commentators  can  be  traced  to  Probus  or  to  any  authority  who  can  be 
certainly  identified.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  works 
from  which  Nonius  drew  his  information  are  to  be  assigned  to  writers 
later  than  the  age  of  Trajan  :  and  the  Virgilian  notes  in  question  must 
therefore  be  allowed  the  character  of  high  antiquity,  and  importance  in 
proportion. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  will  mention  in  detail  some  of  the  most 
important  examples  which  I  have  observed  of  agreement  between  Nonius 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Servius,  the  Verona  scholia,  and  Philargyrius  on 
the  other. 

NONIUS,    BOOK   I. 

P.  3,  hostimentum  est  aequamentum,  etc.  Plautus  Asinaria,  *  par  pari 
datum  hostimentum.* 

Serv.  A.  ii  156  (Dan.),  hostia  vero  victima,  et  dictaquod  di  per  illam 
hostianiur^  id  est  aequi  et  propitii  reddantur,  unde  hostimentum  aequa- 
tionem.  So  on  A.  iv  424,  where  the  same  passage  from  the  Asinaria 
is  quoted.  (This  note  is  from  Verrius  Flaccus :  see  Paulus  s.  v. 
hostis^ 

P.  3,  capulum  dicitur  quicquid  aliam  rem  intra  se  capit.  Nam  sarco- 
phagum,  id  est  sepulchrum,  capulum  veteres  dici  volunt  quod  corpora 
capiat.  Capulum  and  capularis  are  then  illustrated  from  Plautus,  Novius, 
Lucilius,  and  Varro. 

Serv.  A.  vi  222,  capulus  dicitur  a  capiendo  :  unde  ait  Plautus  capularis 
senex,  id  est  capulo  vicinus :  the  same  note  recurs  on  A.  xi  64.  (Ver- 
rius  :  Festus,  pp.  102,  270.) 

P.  4,  temulenta  est  ebriosa,  etc.  Serv.  A.  xii  463,  temulentum  qui 
temeto  plenus  est 

P.  6,  exercitum  dicitur  fatigatum,  etc.  Virg.  A.  iii  182  is  quoted. 
Serv.  there  says,  exercite,  fatigate,  exercitate.  So  on  A.  i  431  (Dan.  as 
well  as  vulg.),  iv  623.    , 

P.  6,  tenus  est  laqueus,  dictus  a  tendicula :  Plautus  Bacchidibus 
.  .  .  ita  intendi  tenus.  Serv.  A.  vi  62,  tenus  proprie  est  extrema  pars 
arcus,  ut  Plautus  ostendit,  unde  tractum  est  ut  hactenus  hucusque  signi- 
ficet.     (Verrius  :  Fest.  p.  367.) 

P.  12,  exules  dicuntur  extra  solum,  etc. 

Servius,  A.  iii  11,  exul  quasi  trans  solum  {salumf)  missus,  aut  extra 
solum  vagus. 

P.  13,  crepera  res  proprie  dicitur  dubia,  unde  et  crepusculum  dicitur 
lux  dubia,  et  senes  decrepiti  dicti,  etc. 

Servius,  A.  11  268,  de  crepusculo  vero,  quod  est  dubia  lux  (tiam 
creperum  dubium  significat),  quaeritur.     (Verrius:  Paulus,  p.  71.) 
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P.  14,  Avernus  lacus  idcirco  appellatus  est  quia  odor  eius  avibus 
infestissimus.  Huius  rei  manifestator  est  Lucretius  lib.  vi  *Principio 
quod  Avema  vocantur,  nomen  id  ab  re  Impositum  est,  quia  sunt  avibus 
contraria  cunctis.'  Unde  et  Vergilius  lib.  vi  *  Inde  ubi  venere  ad  fauces 
graveolentis  Averni,  Tollunt  se  celeres,'  et  postea  in  eo  libro,  *  Quam 
super  haud  aliae,'  etc. 

Serv.  A.  iii  442,  Avernus  autem  in  plurali  Avema  facit,  ut  Tartarus 
Tartara :  unde  est  At^ema  sonantia  silvis,  Sane  hic  lacus  ante  silvarum 
densitate  sic  ambiebatur,  ut  exhalans  inde  per  angustias  aquae  sulpureae 
odor  gravissimus  supervolantes  aves  necaret,  unde  et  Avernus  dictus  est, 
quasi  6.opvoQ, 

P.  14,  extorris  dicitur  extra  terram  vel  extra  terminos,  etc.  Serv. 
A.  IV  6i6yjinibus  extorris :  extra  suas  terras  remotus. 

P.  15,  torrus  dicitur  fax:  unde  et  torridare  dicimus  comburere, 
Illustrated  from  Accius. 

Servius,  A.  xii  298,  Torrem :  erit  nominativus  /iie  torris,  et  ita  nunc 
dicimus.  Nam  illud  Ennii  et  Pacuvii  penitus  de  usu  recessit,  ut  /lic 
torruSy  huius  torri  dicamus. 

P.  18,  rumen  dicitiu:  locus  in  ventre  quo  cibus  sumitur  et  unde 
redditur,  etc. 

Serv.  E.  vi  54,  ruminatio  autem  est  a  ruma^  eminente  gutturis 
parte :  per  quam  demissus  cibus  a  certis  revocatur  animalibus.  Comp. 
ib.  A.  viii  90. 

P.  21,  cernuus  dicitur  proprie  inclinatus^  quasi  quod  terram  cernat. 
Lucilius  Saturarum  lib.  iii  *  cemuus  extemplo  plantas  convertit  honestas.' 
VergiHus  lib.  x  *eiectoque  incumbit  cernuus  armo.*  Lucilius  Satu- 
raram  lib.  xxvii  *  modo  sursum,  modo  deorsum,  tamquam  collus  cemui.' 
Varro  de  Vita  P.  R.  lib.  i  *  etiam  pelles  bubulas  oleo  perfusas  percur- 
rebant,  ibique  cemuabant,'  etc. 

Servius,  A.  x  894,  cernuus  dicitur  equus  qui  cadit  in  faciem,  quasi 
in  eam  partem  qua  cernimus.  Unde  et  pueri  quos  in  ludis  videmus, 
ea  parte  qua  cemunt  stantes  cernui  vocantur :  ut  etiam  Varro  in  Ludis 
Theatralibus  docet 

P.  21,  stricturae  dicuntur  proprie  scintillae  quae  de  ferro  ferventi 
eimt,  etc.     Vergilius  lib.  viii.     Lucilius  Saturarum  lib.  iii. 

Servius,  A.  viii  420,  strictura  est  terra  ferri  in  massam  coacta. 

P.  22,  gliscit  est  congelascit  et  coUigitur,  vel  crescit,  vel  ignescit. 
Among  other  instances  from  Turpilius,  Accius,  Pacuvius,  Sallust,  and 
Cicero  (Hortens.  gliscit  illa  ut  ignis  oieo)  is  quoted  Virg.  A.  xii  9,  where 
Servius  says,  gliscit  crescit  .  .  .  unde  et  giires  dicti  sunt,  quos  pingues 
dficit  somnus.  In  Daniel*s  Servius  are  added  the  words,  veteres  gliscit 
incremento  ignis  ponebant  (?  imponebant),  bene  ergo  hoc  verbo  utitur 
de  quo  ait  uitro  impicuabilis  ardet, 

P«  23,  procaciias  a  procando  vel  poscendo,  unde  et  proci  dicti  sunt 
matrimoniomm  petitores,  etc. 

Servius,  A.  i  536,  procacibus  austris,  perseverantibus.  Et  proccux 
proprie  peiax  est,  nam  procare  est  petere,  unde  et  proci  dicuntur. 

(Verrius:  Paulus,  pp.  224,  249.) 

P.  23,  Kalendarum  vocabulum  proprium  Varro  complexus  est,  De 
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Vita  P.R.  lib.  i  *  itaque  Kalendis  kalabantur,  id  est  vocabantur,  et  ab 
eo  kalendae  appellatae,  quod  est  tractum  a  Graecis,  qui  KaKiiv  vocare 
dixerunt* 

Servius,  A.  viii  654  (curia  Calabra)  .  .  .  quod  cum  incertae  essent 
Kalendae  aut  Idus,  a  Romulo  constitutum  est  ut  ibi  patres  vel  populus 
calarentur,  id  est  vocarentur;  ut  scirent  qua  die  Kalendae  essent  vel 
etiam  Idus. 

P.  25,  seditionis  proprietas  a  M.  Tullio  manifestata  est  in  libio  de 
Republica  vi,  *  eaque  dissensio  civium  quod  seorsum  eunt  alii  ad  alios, 
seditio  dicitur.*  Serv.  A.  i  149  (Dan.)  has  the  same  words  and  the 
same  instance. 

P.  28,  fulgura  dicuntur  coruscationes,  a  fulgore.  Varro  wipi 
kcpai/voj/  *cognitio  enim  trium,  fulgetrae,  tonitrus,  et  fulguris,  a  fulmine 
orta.' 

Servius,  A.  viii  431,  fulgores  .  .  .  {\}izs  fulgetras  dicunt:  so  viii 
S^A^fulgor^  id  QSifuigetra. 

P.  29,  calces  a  calcando,  quod  est  proterendo^  non  a  calcitrando : 
nam  de  omnibus  pedibus  et  de  hominum  et  universorum  animantium 
dici  potest.  Nam  sunt  calces  extrema  pars  pedum  terrae  proxima. 
Vergilius  lib.  v  *  ecce  volat,  calcemque  terit  iam  calce  Diores.'  Here 
(v  324)  Servius  says  calcem  dicimus  unde  terram  calcamus. 

P.  30,  antes  sunt  quadraturae,  unde  et  antae  dictae  sunt  quadrae 
columnae.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  11  *iam  canit  effectos  extremus 
vinitor  antes.* 

Serv.  G.  11  417,  antes  alii  extremos  vinearum  ordines  accipiunt,  alii 
macerias  quibus  vineta  clauduntur :  .  .  .  dicuntur  autem  antes  a  lapidi- 
bus  eminentioribus,  qui  interponunturad  maceriam  sustentandam  :  nam 
proprie  antes  sunt  eminentes  lapides,  vel  columnae  ultimae,  quibus 
fabrica  sustinetur.  Et  appellantur  antes  dv6  rov  dvreflriyreVai,  ad  quam 
etymologiam  etiam  extremos  ordines  vinearum  possumus  trahere  qui 
(quia  ?)  ante  stant. 

Philargyrius  ib. ;  antes :  Cato  de  Re  militari,  *  pedites  quattuor 
agminibus,  equites  duobus  antibus  ducas.'  Sunt  autem  extremae  quad- 
rarum  partes. 

(Verrius  Flaccus:  Paulus,  p.  16.) 

P.  30,  camurum  obtortum;  unde  et  camerae,  tecta  in  curvitatem 
formata.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iii  *  et  camuris  hirtae  sub  comibus 
aures.' 

Servius,  G.  iii  55,  camuris  .  .  .  id  est  curvis,  Unde  et  camerae 
appellantur. 

Philarg.  ib.  camuri  boves  sunt  qui  conversa  introrsus  comua 
habent,  etc. 

(Verrius :  Paulus,  p.  43.) 

P.  30,  immunis  dicitur  sine  officio,  sine  munere.  Vergilius  Geor- 
gicomm  lib.  iv  *  immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucus.' 

Philarg.  G.  iv  244,  immunis  otiosus,  piger,  et  qui  munere  non 
fungitur. 

Servius,  A.  xii  559,  immunis  est  qui  nihil  praestat,  quasi  sine 
muniis. 
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(Verrius :  Paulus,  p.  109.) 

P.  30,  dirum  est  triste,  infestum,  et  quasi  deorum  ira  missum. 
Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iii  .  .  .  et  Aeneidos  lib.  iv  *ultricesque 
sedent  in  limine  Dirae.' 

Servius,  A.  iv  453  (Dan.)  dira  enim  deorum  ira  cst :  so  on  vi  373. 

(Verrius :  Paulus,  pp.  109,  143.) 

P.  30,  exordium  est  initium,  etc.     Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  iv  .  .  . 

*  quae  primum  exordia  sumat  ? ' 

Serv.  A.  iv  284,  exordia^  orationem  .  .  .  sed  exordium  in  duo  divi- 
ditur,  in  principium  et  orationem,  sicut  in  Rhetoricis  legimus. 

P.  31,  sudum  dictum  est  quasi  semiudum,  ut  est  aer  post  pluvias 
liquidus  et  serenus.  Vergilius  lib.  viii  *  arma  inter  nubes  caeli  regione 
serena  Per  sudum  rutilare  vident,'  etc. 

Servius,  A.  viii  529,  sudum  est  quasi  sub  udum^  serenum  post 
pluvias,  ut  (G.  IV  77)  *  ver  nactae  sudum.'  Alii  sudum  semiudum  volunt 
dici,  cum  per  nubes  ad  nos  perveniat  solis  ictus  non  integer. 

Philarg.  G.  iv  77,  sudum  est  serenum  subumidum:  proprie  autem 
sudum  pars  serena  inter  nubes,  quasi  semiudum, 

P.  32,  arcanum  dicitur  secretum  vel  absconditum,  quod  quae  in  arca 
sunt  celata  sint  et  abscondita.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  iv  .  .  .  *  arcanos 
etiam  libi  credere  sensus : '  et  Aeneidos  lib.  i  *  longius  et  volvens  fatorum 
arcana  movebo.' 

Servius,  A.  i  262,  arcana  secreta,  unde  et  arca  et  arx  dictae  quasi 
res  secretae. 

(Verrius:  Pauius,  p.  16.) 

P.  32,  monumenti  proprietatem  a  monendo,  Illustrated  from  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  A.  v  571. 

Servius,  A.  iii  486,  monumenta  memoria.  Monumenta  autem  a 
mentis  admonitione  sunt  dicta:  so  on  A.  vi  512  monumentum  .  .  . 
quod  moneat  mentem. 

P-  32,  gestire  significat  laetum  esse ;  dictvun  a  gesticulis  facilioribus. 
Terentius  in  Eunucho  .  .  .  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  i  *et  studio 
incassum  videas  gestire  lavandi.' 

.  Servius,  G.  i  387,  gestire  est  laetitiam  suam  corporis  habitu  significare, 
nam  ut  homines  verbis  laetitiam  suam  exprimunt,  ita  aves  corporis 
gesticulatione. 

(Verrius  :  Paulus,  p.  96.) 

JP-  33»  involare  est  inruere,  insilire :  aut  a  volatu,  aut  a  vola^  id  est 
media  manu  dictum.     Illustrated  from  Terence  and  Lucilius. 

Servius,  A.  iii  233  .  .  .  aut  intra  volam  [interiorem  manus]  amplec- 
titur  praedam  :  unde  et  involare  dicimus  intra  volam  tenere,  unde 
et  pira  quaedam  volema  dicuntur.     So  on  G.  11  88. 

P.  33,  ignavum  est  segne^  torpidum,  feriatum,  et  sine  igni.      Vergilius^ 

*  ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent'  (This  is  apparently  a  con- 
fusion  between  two  glosses,  ignavum  est  torpidum,  feriatum,  and  segnis^ 
sine  igni.) 

Serv.  A.  i  423,  segnem^  id  est  sine  igni:  and  so  elsewhere  several 
times,  and  Schol.  Ver.  A.  iv  149. 

Servius,  A.  i  435,  ignavum  inutile,  non  aptum  industriae,  nam  indus- 
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trios  navos  dicimus.  This  is  on  the  same  line  as  that  quoted  by 
Nonius,  *  ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent/ 

P'  35»  angina  genus  morbi,  eo  quod  angat,  et  Graece  fTvviiyyr\  appel- 
latur.  Lucilius  lib.  xxx  *insperato  abiit,  quem  una  angina  sustulit 
hora.' 

Servius,  G.  iii  497,  angit  autem  bene  ait.  Nam  angina  dicitur  por- 
corum  morbus  qui  occupat  fauces.  Plautus,  *Vellem  me  in  anginam 
verti,  ut  huic  aniculae  fauces  praeoccuparem.' 

(Paul.  p.  8,  s.  V.  angor^  has  the  same  quotation  from  Plautus.) 

P.  37,  i^^«^/(C7significatsine  dolo.  Lucilius  lib.  xxvii  .  .  .  totumque 
hoc  studiose  et  sedulo.  Servius,  A.  11  374  (Dan.),  mentions  this 
etymology. 

P.  42,  pecuniosorum  et  locupletum  proprietatem  aperuit  M.  TuUius  de 
Republica  lib.  11,  a  pecore  pecuniosos,  et  a  possessionibus  locorum 
locupletes  appellatos  adserens :  *  Multaeque  dictione  ovium  et  boum, 
quod  tunc  res  erat  in  pecore  et  locorum  possessionibus :  ex  quo 
pecuniosi  et  locupletes  vocabantur.'    Comp.  Servius  on  E.  i  33. 

P.  44,  prodigia  sunt  porro  adigenda,  Plautus  Amphitruone  .  .  .  te 
prodigiali  lovi  .  .  .  comprecatam  oportuit. 

Servius,  A.  iii  366  (Dan.).  Varro  sane  haec  ita  definit :  ostentum, 
quod  aliquid  hominibus  ostendit,  prodigium  quod  porro  dirigit,  mira- 
culum,  quod  mirum  est,  monstrum,  quod  monet. 

(Fest.  p.  229,  denves  prodigium  ixom  prodicere.) 

P.  45,  cassum  veteres  inane  posuerunt.  Et  arbitrandum  est  eius 
verbi  proprietatem  magis  ab  aranearum  cassibus  dictam,  quod  sint  leves 
et  nullius  ponderis,  non,  ut  quibusdam  videtur,  quasi  quassum,  Plautus 
Aulularia,  *  Virginem  habeo  grandem,  dote  cassam  atque  inlocabilem.' 

Servius,  A.  11  85  (Dan.),  cassum  est  quasi  quassum  et  nihil  continens  : 
nam  et  vas  quassum^  quod  umorem  in  se  non  continet  et  est  vacuum ; 
unde  et  retia  casses^  quod  multum  in  se  vacui  habeant. 

P.  45,  investes  dicuntur  impuberes,  quibus  propter  teneram  aetatem 
nulla  pars  corporis  pilat.  Hoc  et  Aeneidos  lib.  viii  videtur  sensisse 
Vergilius :  *  Aurea  caesaries  oUis  atque  aurea  vestis.' 

Servius,  A.  viii  659,  aurea  vestis^  hoc  est  barba,  Unde  contla 
investes  dicimus  imberbes :  unde  est  (v.  160)  *tunc  mihi  prima  genas 
vestibat  flore  iuventa.' 

(Paul.  p.  368,  s.  V.  vesticeps,) 

P.  48,  silicemium  pessime  intellegentes  ita  posuisse  Terentium  putant 
quod  incurvitate  silices  cemat  senex.  Siiicemium  est  proprie  con- 
vivium  funebre  quod  senibus  exhibetur.  Varro  Meleagris :  *Funus 
exsequiati,  laute  ad  sepulcrum  antiquo  more  silicemium  confecimus,  id 
est  vtplluTTvov  :  quo  pransi  discedentes  dicimus  alius  alii  Va/e,* 

Servius,  A.  v  92,  leviter  gustavit  epulas  .  .  .  quae  silicemium  dicun- 
tur  quasi  silicenium,  super  silicem  positae.  In  the  Servius  of  Daniel  are 
added  the  words,  quae  peractis  sacris  senibus  dabantur,  ut  se  cito 
morituros  cognoscerent. 

P.  50,  fures  significationem  habere  a  furvo^  quod  Romani  veteres 
furvum  atrum  appellaverint ;  et  quod  per  obscuras  atque  atras  noctes 
opportuna  sit  eis  mali  effectio,  eos  dictos  fures,  Varro  (ostendit)  Remm 
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Humanarum  lib.  xiv :  ^furem  ex  eo  dictum  quod  furvum  atrum 
appellaverint,  ei/ures  per  obscuras  noctes  atque  atras  furentur.' 

Servius,  A.  ix  350,  fures  ideo  dicti  sunt  quid  furvo  id  est  nigro 
tempore  furta  committunt. 

G.  III  407,  ///r  autem  2.furvo  dictus  est,  id  est  nigro.  Nam  noctis 
utitur  tempore.  Horatius  (Carm.  11  xiii  21)  *quam  paene  vidimus  furvae 
regna  Proserpinae.'    Aut  certe  a  Graeco  venit,  nam  fur  0a>p  vocatur. 

P.  51,  peni^  penus,  vel  penoris^  sic  enim  a  pluribus  declinatum, 
proprietatem  docti  veteres  hanc  esse  voluerunt,  quod  quae  in  ea  sunt, 
quasi  penitus  et  in  penetralibus  recondantur.  Hoc  et  in  antiquis  libris 
et  philosophorum  tractatibus  invenitur. 

Servius,  A.  11  508  (Dan.),  sane  penetralia  proprie  deorum  dicuntur, 
non  nunquam  etiam  imae  et  interiores  partes  privatarum  domorum 
vocantur,  unde  et  penum  dicimus  locum  ubi  conduntur  quae  ad  vitam 
sxmt  necessaria. 

Servius,  A  i  703,  inter  penum  et  cellarium  hoc  interest,  quod  cella- 
rium  est  paucorum  dierum,  unde  et  in  cellam  dicitur  imperatum 
fhimentum,  penus  vero  temporis  longi.  Sane  dicimus  et  hic  et  haec  et 
hoc penus :  sed  a  masculino  et  a  feminino  genere  quarta  est  declinatio,  a 
neutro  tertia,  quo  modo  pecus  pecoris.  Unde  Horatius  *portet  frumenta 
penusque:'  masculino  vero  genere  Plautus  *nisi  mihi  annuus  penus 
datur,'  feminino  Lucilius  posuit,  ut  *uxori  legata  penus.'  Quartae 
autem  dechnationis  esse  Persius  docuit,  ut  *  in  locuplete  penu  defensis 
pinguibus  Umbris.* 

Servius,  A  iii  12  (Dan.),  nam  et  ipsum  penetral  penus  dicitur, 
ut  hodie  qnoque  penus  Vestae  claudi  vel  aperiri  dicitur.  (See  Fest.  p.  250, 
penus  Vestae.) 

Gell.  IV  I,  quotes  from  Lucilius,  *legavit  quidam  uxori  mundum 
omne  penumque  ' :  alludes  (§14  foll.)  to  VirgiFs  iongam  penum  insiruere  : 
quotes  from  Q.  Scaevola,  *quae  ad  edendum  bibendumque  in  dies 
singulos  prandii  aut  cenae  causa  parantur,  penus  non  sunt :  sed  ea  potius 
quae  huiusce  generis  longae  usionis  gratia  contrahuntur  et  reconduntur, 
ex  eo  quod  non  in  promptu  sint  sed  intus  et  penitus  habeantur,  penus 
dicta  sunt.' 

Charis.  p.  74  K.,  penus  quo  modo  debeat  declinari  incertum  est. 
Nam  Plautus  in  Pseudolo  eodem  fere  loco  et  masculino  genere  dicit  hic 
penus  et  neutro  hocpenus.  Vergilius  autem  etiam  feminino  longampenum. 

lulius  Romanus  ap.  Charis.  p.  140  Y^.^penu  Pomponius  (so  rightly 
K.)  .  .  .  *careo  tam  pulchra  ^nwy  penus peni  s\  femininum, /^^m  ut 
pecoris^  si  generis  neutri  sit,  ut  quidam  putant. 

Prisc.  V,  p.  163  ¥L.^penus  invenitur  et  masculinum  et  femininum  et 
neutrum.  VergiUus  in  1  *cura  penum  struere':  Terentius  in  Eunucho 
*Cum  in  cellulam  ad  te  patris  penum  omnem  congerebam  clanculum.' 
Horatius  in  i  epistularum  *annonae  prosit,  portet  frumenta  penusque.' 
Ib.  p.  170  hic  et  haec  et  hocpenus  et  hocpenum.  Plautus  in  Pseudolo 
...  *  annuus  penus ' :  Lucilius,  *  Magna  penus  parvo  spatio  consumpta 
peribit ' :  Plautus  in  Captivis  ...  *  aliud  penus ' :  Caesar  Strabo  in 
oratione  qua  Sulpicio  respondit  *deinde  propinquos  nostros  Messalas 
domo  deflagrata  penore  volebamus  privare.'    Afranius  in  Talione  * .  .  . 
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intra  penum  Erile.*  This  is  repeated  nearly  totidem  verbis  on  the 
authority  of  Donatus  and  Caper,  in  Prisc.  vi,  p.  260  K.  (It  is  clear 
in  this  instance  that  the  oldest  form  of  the  note  is  preserved  in  Priscian : 
and  that  the  note  is  at  least  as  old  as  Gellius  and  lulius  Romanus.) 

P.  51,  laevum  significari  veteres  posuerunt  quasi  a  ievando.  Ver- 
gilium  quoque  sub  hac  ostentatione  posuisse  voluerunt  Georgicorum  Ub. 
IV  *  si  quem  Numina  laeva  sinunt ' :  Ennius  Annalium  lib.  iii  *  Oili  de 
caelo  laevum  dedit  inclutus  signum.' 

Servius,  A  11  54,  laeva  modo  contraria.  Et  sciendum  laevum^  cum  de 
humanis  rebus  est,  esse  contrarium,  cum  de  caelestibus,  prosperum,  ut 
'intonuit  laevum.'  So  on  11  693  laevum  sinistrum,  prosperum,  quia 
caeleste  est,  ut  diximus  supra:  and  so  on  G.  iv  6. 

P.  53j  vestibulum:  this  note  resembles  that  in  Gellius  xvi  5.  Serv. 
A  VI  273  (the  line  quoted  by  (iellius  1.  c),  vestibulum:  ut  Varro  dicit, 
etymologia  non  habet  proprietatem,  sed  fit  pro  captu  ingenii.  Nam 
vestibulum  ut  supra  diximus  (11  469)  dictum  ab  eo  quod  ianuam  vestiat. 
AUi  dicunt,  ab  eo  quod  nuUus  illic  stet  In  limine  enim  solus  est  tran- 
situs  :  quomodo  vesanus  dicitur  non  sanus,  sic  vestibulum  quasi  non 
stabulum,  The  etymology  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Gellius  and 
Nonius,  but  the  interpretation  of  ve  is  different  Gellius  is  evidently 
extracting  from  a  commentator  on  Virgil :  Nonius  as  evidently  not,  for 
he  only  quotes  Cicero. 

P.  53,  bidentes  qui  existimant  ob  eam  causam  oves  a  Vergilio  dictas 
quod  duos  dentes  habeant,  pessime  ac  vitiose  intellegunt :  nam  nec  duos 
dentes  habent,  et  hoc  quidem  genus  monstri  est  Et  melius  intellegi 
potest  si  biennes  dixerint,  auctoritate  Pomponii  in  Atellana,  *  Mars, 
tibi  voveo  facturum,  si  umquam  redierit,  Bidenti  verre.'  Laberius  in 
Paupertate,  *  Visus  hac  noctu  bidentes  .  .  .  propter  viam  Facere.'  Et 
Nigidius  Figulus  dicit  bidental  vocari  quod  bimae  pecudes  immolentur. 

Serv.  A.  IV  57  =  VI  39  :  bidentes  autem  dictae  sunt  quasi  biennes  .  .  . 
Sunt  autem  in  ovibus  duo  eminentiores  dentes  inter  octo  qui  non  nisi  circa 
bimatum  apparent :  nec  in  omnibus,  sed  in  his  quae  sunt  aptae  sacrificiis 
inveniuntur. 

From  Gell.  xvi  vi  14,  it  appears  that  Servius'  note  is  from  Hyginus 
and  Nigidius,  both  of  whose  notes  were  probably  in  Verrius  Flaccus : 
see  Fest  p.  33  and  35. 

P'  55>  Iropaei  significationem  propriam  Varro  Bimarco  ostendit 
*  Ideo  (?)  fuga  hostium  Graece  appellatur  r/oojr^.  Hinc  spolia  capta 
fixa  in  stipitibus  appellantur  tropaea,^  Serv.  A.  x  775,  tropaeum  dictum 
est  djTo  Toh  TpimaOai,  id  est  ab  hostium  conversione,  unde  qui  hostem 
fugasset  merebalur  tropaeum, 

P.  58,  testudines  sunt  loca  in  aedificiis  camerata,  ad  similitudinem 
aquatilium  testudinum,  quae  duris  tergoribus  sunt  et  incurvis.  Vergilius 
Aeneidos  lib.  i  *In  foribus  divae,  media  testudine  templi.'  Sisenna 
Historiarum  lib.  iv,  etc. 

Servius,  A  i  505,  testudine^  camera  incurva,  quae  secundum  eos  qui 
scripserunt  de  ratione  templorum,  ideo  sic  fit  ut  simulacro  caeli  imaginem 
reddat,  etc.  Much  more  is  added  in  DaniePs  Ser^dus.  Isid.  xv  viii  8, 
has  a  note  which  is  taken  from  the  same  sources  as  that  of  Servius. 
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P.  58,  adolere  est  verbum  proprie  sacra  reddentium,  quod  significat 
votis  vel  supplicationibus  numen  auctius  facere  :  ut  est  in  isdem  tnacte 
esto,  Et  intellegi  debet  ab  eo  quod  est  adolevit^  id  est  crevit^  et  adultum, 
quod  est  auctum^  etc.     Illustrated  by  four  instances  from  Virgil. 

Serv.  A.  i  704,  adolere  proprie  est  augere. 

P.  62,  calonum  quoque  proprietas  haec  est,  quod  ligna  militibus  sub- 
ministrent :  rdXci  enim  Graeci  ligna  dicunt,  ut  Homerus,  ivi  Ik  iv\a  kcX 
iwiOeyro» 

Servius,  A.  i  39,  and  more  fuUy  vi  i,  calas  .  .  .  dicebant  maiores 
nostri  fustes  quos  p>ortabant  servi  sequentes  dominos  ad  proelium  :  unde 
etiam  calones  dicebantur.  Nam  consuetudo  erat  militis  Romani  ut  ipse 
sibi  arma  portaret  et  vallum :  vallum  autem  dicebant  calam^  sicut 
Ludlius  *  Scinde  calam  ut  caleas.' 

P.  66,  manum  didtur  clarum,  etc.  Compare  generally  Serv.  A.  i  11  o, 
139:  II  268:  G.  I  437.  These  notes  may  be  either  independent,  or 
have  originally  constituted  parts  of  the  same  note. 

NONIUS,   BOOK  II. 

P.  79,  bipennis  manifestum  est  dici  quod  ex  utraque  parte  sit  acutum : 
nam  nonnulli  gubemaculorum  partes  tenuiores  ad  hanc  similitudinem 
pinnas  vocant  eleganter.    Then  follow  three  quotations  from  Varro. 

Scholia  Veron.  A  11  479,  correpta  dura  bipenni .  .  .  acutum  vocarunt, 
unde  et  bipennis  dicitur  ex  utraque  parte  acuta. 

Servius,  A.  xi  651  (Dan.),  bipennis  autem  dicitur  quod  ex  utraque 
parte  habet  aciem,  quasi  duas  pinnas  quas  veteres  dicebant. 

P.  103,  errabundus  pro  errans,  Vergilius  (Buc.  vi  57),  *si  qua  forte 
ferant  oculis  sese  obvianostris  Errabunda  bovis  vestigia.*  Gellius  xi  15 
says  that  this  was  a  mistake  of  Caesellius  Vindex  (under  Trajan,  96- 
117).  The  note  appears  to  be  preserved  in  a  fuUer  form  by  Servius 
(Dan.)  1.  c.  .  .  .  errabunda,  errantia,  ut  ludibundus  ludens  :   Cicero ; 

*  omnia  ludibundus  conficiens.'  Comp.  Gellius  1.  c.  quod  idem  (Caesel- 
lius)  esse  putaverit  ludens  et  ludibunda^  ridens  et  ridibunda, 

P.  106,  equitem  pro  equo.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iii  *atque 
equitem  docuere  sub  armis  Insultare  solo  et  gressus  glomerare  superbos/ 
Ennius  Annalium  lib.  vii  *an  non  quadrupedes  equites.'  Lucilius  is 
then  quoted  on  the  word  equitare,     Gell.  xviii  v  4  quotes  from  Ennius 

*  denique  vi  magna  quadrupes  eques  atque  elephanti  Proiciunt  sese,'  and 
quotes  in  illustration  the  passage  in  the  third  Georgic,  and  also  that  in 
Lucilius. 

Philargyrius  G.  iii  116  :  hic  equitem  sine  dubio  equum  didt,  maxime 
cum  inferat  insultare  solo.  Ennius  Annahum  vii  *  denique  vi  magna 
quadrupes  eques  atque  elephanti  Proiciunt  sese.'  Servius  has  the  same 
note  in  an  abridged  form. 

Gellius  says  of  this  view  (xviii  v  1 2),  *  sed  eadem  ipsa  post  etiam  in 
pervulgatis  commentariis  scripta  offendimus.'  Are  these  pervulgati  com- 
mentarii  commentaries  on  Virgil,  or  treatises  on  the  use  of  words  ?  In 
either  case  this  discussion  on  the  word  eques  must  have  been  considerably 
older  than  the  time  of  Gellius. 
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P.  109  \^Fiora,  florida].  Naevius  Lycurgo :  *ut  videam  Volcani  haec 
opere  flammis  flora  fieri/ 

Serv.  A.  xii  ^o^^flavos  Lavinia  crines.  Antiqua  lectio^w  habuit, 
id  QsXjloruientos^  puichros:  et  est  sermo  Ennianus.  The  following  words 
are  added  in  Daniel's  Servius  :  Probus  sic  adnotavit :  *  Neotericum  erat 
flavos,  ergo  bene  floros^  nam  sequitur  Et  roseas  ianiata  genas.  Accius 
in  Bacchidibus,  nam  flori  crines  viden  ut  propexi  icuent.  In  iisdem, 
Et  ianugo  flora  nunc  demum  inrigat.  Pacuvius  Antiopa,  Ceruicum 
floros  dispendite  crines.^ 

P.  114,  frons  pro  frondis:  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  11  *praecipue 
cum  frons  tenera  imprudensque  laborum.'     Varro  de  Re  Rustica  lib.  i, 

*  quod  Cato  ait,  circum  fundum  ulmos  et  populos,  unde  frons  ovibus  et 
bubus  sit :'  so  p.  486,  without  the  instance  from  Varro. 

Servius,  G.  11  372,  frons  tenera  :  frondis  est  vera  lectio  et  antiqua(?) 
Lucretius  (i  19),  *  frondiferasque  domos  avium.'  Apud  antiquiores  enim 
singularis  nominativus  erat  frondis :  hodie  vero  et  a  fronte  et  a  fronde 
unus  est  nominativus  frons^  sicut  etiam  iens  a  iente  et  a  iende^  capitis 
breviore  pediculo. 

(The  note  in  Servius  seems  corrupt.  Ribbeck  thinks  frondis  stands 
ioxfronds.') 

P.   126  :  induigitate  pro  indulgentia.     Sisenna  Historiarum  lib.  iii 

*  Bassus  adsiduitate,  indulgitate  victus.' 

Philargyrius  G.  11  345,  et  nove  induigentia  dixit.  Veteres  enim  in- 
dulgitatem  dicebant,  ut  Caelius  in  vii  *  consuetudine  uxoris,  indulgitate 
liberum.' 

P.  134,  iatrocinari^  militare  mercede.  Plautus  Comicularia  *[qui 
regi]  latrocinatus  annos  decem  [Demetrio]  Mercede '  .  .  .  in  Tiberio  : 
*qui  apud  regem  in  latrocinio  fuisti,  mercedem  acceptitasti.'  Ennius, 
'  fortunasque  suas  coepere  latrones  Inter  se  memorare.' 

Servius,  A.  xii  7,  iatronis  .  .  .  modo  venatoris^  et  est  Graecum,  nam 
Xarpsviiy  dicunt  obsequi.  .  .  .  Varro  tamen  dicit  hoc  nomen  posse 
habere  etiam  Latinam  etymologiam,  ut  iatrones  dicti  sint  quasi  iaterones, 
quod  circa  latera  regum  sunt  .  .  Una  tamen  significatio,  licet  in  diversa 
etymologia.  Plautus  in  Pyrgopolinice  aperte  ostendit  quid  sint  iatrones, 
dicens  *  rex  Seleucus  misit  ad  conducendos  latrones,'  etc. 

Comparing  this  note  with  that  in  Festus,  p.  118,  iatrones  eos  antiqui 
dicebant  qui  conducti  militabant  ctTro  t^c  XarpHaq,  at  nunc  viarum 
obsessores  dicuntur,  quia  a  latere  adoriuntur,  sive  quod  latenter  insidiant, 
we  might  be  disposed  to  infer  that  in  the  notes  of  Nonius  and  Servius 
we  have  the  fragments  of  an  original  gloss  of  Verrius  Flaccus.  Compare 
also  Varro,  L.  L.  vii  52. 

Nonius  p.  180  has  a  note  on  transenna,  which  he  explains  as  = 
fenestra^  and  illustrates  by  quotations  from  Cicero  and  Sallust 

Servius,  A.  v  488,  explains  transenfia  as  =  traiectus  funis^  quoting 
the  same  passage  from  Sallust  as  Nonius,  *  transenna  demissum  Victoriae 
simulacrum  cum  machinato  strepitu  tonitruum  coronam  capiti  imponebat.' 

P.  184,  viscus  positum  pro  viscere.  Lucretius  lib.  i  *visceribus 
viscus  gigni,  sanguenque  creari.'  [Pro  visco  ?]  Vergilius  Georgicorum 
lib.  I  *  Tum  laqueis  captare  feras  et  fallere  visco  Inventum.'     Id  est, 
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tactu  visci.  Lucilius  Saturarum  lib.  xiv  *Idne  aegri  est  magis,  an 
quod  pane  et  viscere  aprino  ?  Quod  viscus  dederat,  tu  quidem  hoc  in 
viscera  largi.' 

In  this  note  Nonius  has  evidently,  whether  by  his  own  fault  or  no, 
confused  and  misrepresented  his  authorities.  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  original  intention  of  the  note  by  a  comparison  of  Servius  G.  i  139, 
fallere  viscOy  ad  aucupium.  Item  ad  venationem,  et  niagnos  canibtis 
circumdare  saltus,  Male  autem  de  aucupio  quidam  respuunt,  totum 
referentes  ad  venationem,  el  dicunt  fal/ere  visco  pro  visceratione  positum. 
Constat  enim  luparios  carnibus  tinctis  veneno  lupos  necare  ;  quod  ideo 
non  procedit,  quia  hoc  viscum  huius  visci  facit,  sicut  iemplum  templi, 
Unde  est  fcUlere  visco,  Viscus  vero,  id  est  caro,  visceris  facit,  ut  pecus 
pecoris.  Lucretius,  *  permixtus  viscere  sanguis.'  Item  ipse  *  viscus  gigni 
sanguenque  creari.' 

Here  Servius  appears  to  have  preserved  the  real  sense  of  the  note 
which  is  so  blurred  and  corrupted  in  Nonius.  Nonius  has  a  quotation 
from  Lucilius  which  is  wanting  in  Servius,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Servius  has  one  from  Lucretius  which  is  wanting  in  Nonius,  and  both 
have  the  Hne  Lucr.  i  837  in  common.  Part  of  the  note  recurs  in  Serv. 
A.  I  211:  viscera  nudant,  Viscera  non  tantum  intestina  dicimus,  sed 
quicquid  sub  corio  est,  ut  *  in  Albano  Latinis  visceratio  dabatur,'  id  est 
caro.  Est  autem  nominativus  hoc  viscus  huius  visceris^  ut  Lucretius 
*  viscus  gigni  sanguenque  creari.' 

The  quotation  from  Lucretius  (i  837)  recurs  in  Nonius'  note  on 
sanguis  p.  224  (comp.  Priscian  i,  p.  250),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  came  from  Probus.  It  is  then  possible  that  the 
discussion  on  viscus  is  also  from  Probus  ? 

NONIUS,   BOOK   III. 

P.  194,  bubo  generis  feminini.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  iv  *  solaque 
culminibus  ferali  carmine  bubo.*  Genere  masculino.  AseUio  Historia- 
rum  Ub.  i  *  et  quod  bubo  in  columna  aedis  lovis  sedens  conspectus  est* 

Serv.  A.  iv  462,  sola  contra  genus  posuit  Lucanus  *et  laetae 
iurantur  aves  bubone  sinistro.'  Item  Ovidius  *infandus  bubo.'  Et  hoc 
est  in  usu,  sed  Vergilius  mutavit,  referens  ad  avem. 

Comp.  Priscian  i,  p.  206.     Is  the  note  from  Caper  or  Probus  ? 

P.  196-7,  ciunes  feminino.  Horatius,  *quod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve 
quod  caput,  ardua  cervix.'  Mascuhno,  Plautus  Agroico,  *  quam  si  lupus, 
ab  armis  valeo,  clunes  defectos  gero.' 

The  source  of  this  note  is  ultimately  Verrius  Flaccus ;  Festus,  p.  61, 
clunes  masculino :  Plautus  *  quasi  lupus,  ab  armis  valeo,  clunes  defectos 
gero.'  But  it  must  have  been  recast  and  augmented  by  later  scholars 
before  it  was  used  by  Servius  (A.  11  554),  ciunis  luvenalis  bene  dixit, 
*tremulo  descendant  clune  puellae,'  Horatius  male  *quod  pulchrae 
clunes,'  Priscian  i,  p.  160,  iUustrates  by  the  same  Hne  from  Horace  and 
ene  (the  same?)  from  Juvenal:  Charisius,  p.  loi,  by  the  same  Horace, 
and  passages  from  Scaevola  and  Laberius.  The  gloss  in  its  final  form 
as  given  by  Ser\'ius  would  seem  to  be  later  than  Probus,  unless  indeed 
it  is  possible  that  he  could  have  quoted  from  Juvenal. 
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P.  200,  cahr  generis  masculini.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  11  *  Si 
non  tanta  quies  iret  caelumque  caloremque  Inter.*  Neutri :  Plautus 
Mercatore,  *  neque  calor  neque  frigus  metuo.' 

Philargyrius,  G.  11  344  \frigusque  caloremque  Inter)  :  fuit  autem  prior 
lectio  frigusque  calorque :  ut  Plautus  *  neque  frigus  neque  calor  metuo 
neque  ventum  neque  grandinem.' 

P.  202,  crocum  generis  neutri.  Sallustius  Historiarum  lib.  11  *  iter 
vertit  ad  Corycum,  urbem  inclutam  pastibus  atque  nemore  in  quo 
crocum  gignitur.* 

Masculini:  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iv  *et  glaucas  salices, 
casiamque  crocumque  rubentem.' 

Servius,  G.  iv  182,  Sallustius  in  historiis  ait  *in  quo  crocum  gignitur,' 
genere  neutro  secundum  artem  usus. 

P.   209,  insomnium  generis   neutri.      Feminini  \    Caecilius   Plocio, 

*  consequitur  comes  insomnia.' 

Charis.  p.  loi  quotes  Pacuvius  in  support  of  the  feminine  form,  and 
Virgil  A.  IV  9 :  Servius  on  this  passage  says,  sciendum  .  .  quia  si  ierret 
{insomnia)  dixerimus,  antiqua  erit  elocutio.  Jnsomnia  enim,  licet  et 
Pacuvius  et  Ennius  frequenter  dixerint,  Plinius  tamen  exclusit  et  de  usu 
removit. 

P.  225,  scrobes  feminino  genere.     Masculino,  Plautus  Amphitruone, 

*  ibi  scrobes  fodito  sexagenos  in  dies.'    Idem  Aulularia,  *  ego  effodiebam 
denos  in  dies  scrobes.' 

Priscian  i  p.  168  quotes  the  same  passages  from  Plautus:  Servius 
on  G.  II  50  says,  nos  scrobes  genere  dicimus  masculino,  licet  Lucanus 
dixerit  contra  artem  exigua  posuit  scrobe,  And  on  G.  11  288,  scrobes 
ma^ulini  sunt  generis.  Nam  Cicero  in  Oeconomicis  sic  dicit:  et 
Plautus  ait  sexagenos  in  dies  scrobes.  Minor  autem  est  Lucani  et 
Gracchi  auctoritas.  Nam  Lucanus  ait  exigua  posuit  scrobe,  Gracchus, 
abunde  fossa  scrobis  est:  quod  exemplum  in  Terentiano  est.  This 
Gracchus  may  be  the  tragedian  of  the  Augustan  age.  Here  the  fullest 
form  of  the  note  seems  to  have  been  preserved  by  Terentianus  Maurus. 

Nonius  p.  230  says  that  vulgus  has  two  genders,  neuter  and  masc. ; 
the  latter  usage  he  illustrates  from  Accius  and  Varro,  and  also  from 
Virg.  A.  II  98,  *  spargere  voces  In  vulgum  ambiguas.' 

So  Servius,  A.  i  149,  vuigus  et  masculini  generis  et  neutri  lectum 
est :  generis  neutri  hoc  loco,  alibi  masculini,  ut  *  in  vulgum  ambiguas.' 
Charis.  p.  74  quotes  the  same  passage  from  Virg. 

P.  231,  F<;;^w  generis  masculini.  Vergilius  *  sparsi  rorabant  sanguine 
vepres.'  Feminini  .  .  .  Lucretius  lib.  iv  *  nam  saepe  videmus  Illorum 
spoliis  vepres  volitantibus  auctas.' 

Philargyrius,  G.  iii  444,  vepres  in  masculino  genere.  At  Lucretius 
in  feminino  *  Illorum  spoliis,'  etc. 

P.  231,  Vadum  generis  neutri.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  i  *in  vada  caeca 
tulit.'  Masculini;  Sallustius  Historiarum  hb.  i  *et  mox  Fufidius  ad- 
veniens  cum  legionibus,  postquam  cautes  asperas,  haud  facilem  pug- 
nantibus  vadum,  cuncta  hosti  quam  suis  opportuniora  videt* 

Servius,  A  i  112  (Dan.),  quotes  vadus  from  Varro  de  ora  maritima 
lib.  I.     Comp.  Prisc.  i  p.  264. 
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NONIUS,   BOOK   IV. 

Coming  now  to  the  fourth  book  of  Nonius,  which  is  lexicographical 
(De  Varia  Significatione  Verbonim),  I  have  noticed  the  foUowing 
important  coinddences  between  his  notes  and  those  of  the  commen- 
tators  on  Virgil : 

P.  245,  aura  splendor.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  vi  *discolor  unde 
auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit.' 

Servius,  A  vi  204,  aura  aurt\  splendor  auri.  Horatius,  *tua  ne 
retardet  Aura  maritos,'  i.e.  splendor. 

P.  257,  componere  finire.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  i  *ante  diem 
clauso  componet  Vesper  Olympo.'  Et  in  Bucolicis,  *  non  nostrum  inter 
vos  tantas  componere  lites.'  Componere  reficere,  recreare  .  .  .  Vergilius 
Aeneidos  lib.  i  *nunc  placida  compostus  pace  quiescit'  Componere 
disponere,  constituere :  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  iii  *  quam  tuta  possis 
urbem  componere  terra.'  M.  Tullius  de  Officiis  .  .  .  Componere  rursus 
significat  comparare.  Accius  .  .  .  Lucilius  .  .  .  Sallustius  .  .  .  Ver- 
gifius  Georgicorum  lib.  iv  *  non  aliter,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis ' 
.  .  .  Componere  coniungere.  Vergilius  lib.  viii  *  componens  manibusque 
manus  atque  oribus  ora.'     Lucilius  .  .  .  Sallustius. 

Servius,  A.  i  374,  componet  finiet,  ut  *oblato  gaudens  componi 
foedere  bellum.'  The  Cassel  MS.  adds,  et  *non  nostrum  inter  vos 
tantas  componere  lites.'  Alibi  pro  disponere^  ut  *nec  componere  opes 
norant,'  alibi  pro  coniungere^  ut  '  componens  manibusque  manus,'  alibi 
pro  comparare^  ut  *sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam,'  alibi  pro 
Jundare,  ut  *  placida  compostus  pace.' 

P.  261,  circumferre  lustrare.  Plautus  in  Amphitruone,  *  quin  tu 
istanc  iube  Pro  cerrita  circumferri.' 

Servius,  A  vi  229,  circumtulit^  purgavit  Antiquum  verbum  est ; 
Plautus :  '  pro  larvato  te  circumferam.'  Nam  lustratio  a  circumlatione 
dicta  est  vel  taedae  vel  sulpuris.  luvenalis,  *si  qua  darentur  Sulpura 
cum  taedis.' 

P.  261,  confidentia  ,  .  .  temeritas,  audacia.  Lucilius  .  .  .  Turpilius 
.  .  .  Accius  .  .  •  Afranius  .  .  .  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iv  *  Nam 
quis  te,  iuvenum  confidentissime,  nostras  lussit  adire  domos  ? '  Teren- 
tius  in  Andria  *  nescio  qui  senex  venit  modo  .  .  .  confidens,  catus.' 

Philargyrius,  G.  iv  445,  confidentissime  pro  audacissime.  Confidentiam 
enim  veteres  pro  impudenti  audacia  dicebant,  ut  Terentius  (Andr.  v  iii 
5)  *  O  ingentem  confidentiam.' 

P.  266,  capessere^  recipere  (capessere  se^  se  recipere?).  Plautus  in 
Amphitruone,  *nunc  pergam  eri  imperium  exsequier,  et  me  domum 
capessere.* 

Servius  (Daniel),  A.  iv  346,  quidam  capessere  pro  ire  accipiunt,  ut 
Titinius  *  Lucius  domum  se  capessit' 

Nonius,  p.  277,  damnare  et  condemnare  pro  liberare  positum  est: 
Titinius  .  .  .  Vergilius  Hb.  xii  *quem  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat 
pondere  letum.'  Turpilius  .  ,  .  Vergilius  in  Bucolicis  *damnabis  tu 
quoque  votis.'    Sisenna. 

I.  / 
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Servius,  A.  xii  727,  damnet^  liberet,  ut  'damnabis  tu  quoque  votis.* 

P.  278,  da^  dic.  Vergilius  in  Bucolicis,  *Sed  tamen  iste  deus  qui 
sit,  da,  Tityre,  nobis.*  Etiam  lib.  vi  *tuque  O  sanctissima  vates, 
Praescia  venturi,  da,  non  indebita  posco.* 

Servius,  A.  i  676,  accipe  audi,  ut  contra  da  dic;  ut  *da,  non  indebita 
posco '  et  *  da,  Tityre,  nobis.'  Comp.  Serv.  (Dan.)  on  A  iii  85,  Serv. 
on  A.  VI  66,  E.  I  19. 

P.  298,  explere^  minuere.  Vergilius  lib.  vi  *discedam,  explebo 
numerum,  reddarque  tenebris.' 

Servius,  A.  vi  545,  explebo  est  minuam,  Nam  ait  Ennius  *navibus 
explebant  sese,  terrasque  replebant'  Quam  Caper  secutus  cum  de 
praepositione  ex  tractaret,  hoc  exemplum  posuit.  Did  Nonius  then 
take  his  example  from  Caper,  or  from  some  older  source  ? 

P.  ^OT ^  fatiscere  est  aperiri. 

Servius,  A.  i  123,  fatiscunt,  abundanter  aperiuntur;  fatim  enim 
abundanter  dicimus  (unde  et  adfatim\  hiscere  autem  aperiri, 

P'  307,  f^rus  iterum  equus.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  11  *  inque  feri 
curvam  compagibus  alvum  Contorsit.*  Accius  Medea,  *  perite  in  stabulis 
frenos  immittens  feris.'  Ferus  iterum  significat  cervum,   Vergilius  lib.  vii 

*  pectebatque  ferum,  puroque  in  fonte  lavabat' 

The  Verona  scholia  on  A.  vii  489  quote  a  note  of  Velius  Longus 
which  (though  the  text  is  now  mutilated)  it  is  evident  must  have  borne 
a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Nonius,  quoting  as  it  does  A.  11  51 

*  inque  feri  curvam,'  etc. 

V,  ^iiy  fetum  significat //f«tt»i.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  i  *loca 
feta  furentibus  austris.'  Et  lib.  11  *  scandit  fatalis  machina  muros,  Feta 
armis.  Varro  yvibdi  (rtavrov  ,  ,  «  Fetum  onere  levatum.  Vergilius 
lib.  VIII  *  fecerat  et  viridi  fetam  Mavortis  in  antro  Procubuisse  lupam.' 
Et  Georgicorum  lib.  iii  *  nec  tibi  fetae  More  patrum  nivea  implebunt 
mulgaria  vaccae.' 

Servius,  A.  i  51,  loca  feta^  nunc  piena,  ut  alio  \oco  feta  armis, 
Sciendum  est  autem  fetam  dici  et  gravidam  et  partu  itberatam,  ut 

*  fecerat  et  viridi  fetam  Mavortis  in  antro  Procubuisse  lupam,*  etc. 

P.  317,  habere^  satis  esse  (captus  esse?  Quicherat  con],  fcUiscere), 
Vergilius  lib.  xii  *hoc  habet,  haec  melior  magnis  data  victima  divis.* 
Terentius  Andria  *  certe  captus  est,  habet* 

Servius,  on  A  xii  296,  hoc  habet^  id  est,  letaii  percussus  est  vuhiere. 
Terentius,  *  certe  captus  est,  habet.' 

Nonius,  p.  319,  has  a  long  note  on  the  various  meanings  of  haurire, 
Haurire  significat  exhaurire  vel  implere  ,  .  .  avare  sumere  ,  .  .  defaiigare 
.  .  .  confodere  ,  ,  ,  accipere  ,  ,  .  tenere,  For  the  sense  of  avare  sumere 
he  quotes  Virg.  A.  i  738,  *  ille  impiger  hausit  Spumantem  pateram,'  for 
that  of  confodere^  A.  x  314,  *latus  haurit  apertum,*  for  that  of  accipere 
vel  audire,  A.  xii  25,  *  haec  animo  hauri,'  and  iv  359,  *  vocemque  his 
auribus  hausi.' 

Comp.  Serv.  A  i  738,  hausit  modo  accepit^  nec  possumus  intellegere 
bibity  cum  hoc  sequatur,  *et  pleno  se  proluit  auro.'  Alibi  vidtt^  ut 
*hausit  caelum  mentemque  receptat,'  alibi  audivit,  ut  *vocemque  his 
auribus  hausi,'  alibi  vulnerat^  ut  *  latus  haurit  apertum.'     Et  multa  alia 
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pro  loco  signiiBcat.  On  A.  iv  359,  Serv.  (Dan.)  says,  haurit  enim  pro 
percipit  ponebant  veteres,  et  ideo  qiia  potissimum  parte  sensus  percipiant 
adiungunt,  ut  *  simul  hoc  animo  hauri/  et  *  hauriat  hunc  oculis  ignem.' 
Probus  enim  ait  *  nemo  haurit  vocem.'  Is  the  whole  comment  from  a 
note  of  Probus  ? 

P.  328,  interpres  auctor.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  iv  *tuque  harum 
interpres  curarum  et  conscia  luno.* 

Servius,  A  iv  608  (Dan.),  sane  interpres  quid  sit  secundum  veteres 
ipse  exposuit  dicendo  conscia :  veteres  enim  interpretem  conscium  et 
auctorem  dicebant  Plautus  in  Milite  *  quae  mihi  condicio  nova  et 
luculentior  offertur  per  te  interpretem.*  Idem  in  Curculione,  *  quod  te 
praesente  hoc  egit  teque  interprete.' 

P.  332,  Legere  .  .  .  colligere:  Titinius  .  .  .  Vergilius  lib.  x  *ex- 
tremaque  Lauso  Parcae  fila  legunt,'  et  lib.  v  'fractosque  legunt  in 
gurgite  remos ' — ^with  other  instances. 

Servius,  A  v  209,  legunt:  alii  praetereunt^  sed  melius  legunt^  id  est 
colligunt,  A  X  815,  fila  legunt  ,  .  .  legunt  colligunt  est,  aut  transeunt^ 
ut  *  Litoraque  Epiri  legimus.* 

Nonius,  ib. :  legere  praeterire  Vergilio  auctore  dicimus,  Aeneidos 
lib.  III  *litoraque  Epiri  legimus.'  See  Servius,  A.  v  209,  quoted  above, 
and  III  127. 

Nonius,  ib. :  legere  est  navigare^  praestringere.  Vergilius  Aeneidos 
lib.  II  *pars  cetera  pontum  Pone  legit' 

Servius,  A  iii  127,  legimus  praeterimus,  ut  Mitoraque  Epiri  legimus.* 
Tractus  autem  sermo  a  nautis,  quod  furem  legendo,  id  est  colligendo, 
aspera  loca  praetereunt.     Comp.  Serv.  G.  11  44. 

Nonius,  ib. :  legere  subripere  significat,  unde  et  sacrilegium  dicitur, 
id  est  de  sacro  furtum.  Vergilius  in  Bucolicis  *Nam  quae  sublegi 
tadtus  tibi  carmina  nuper.*  Nonius  illustrates  further  from  Turpilius, 
Lucilius,  and  Plautus  (Aulularia). 

Servius,  A  x  79,  legercy  furari,  unde  et  sacrilegi  dicuntur  qui  sacra 
l^nt,  id  est  furantur.  Alibi  *vel  quae  sublegi  tacitus  tibi  carmina 
nuper.'    Comp.  Serv.  on  E.  ix  21. 

P.  339,  longe  est  valde.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  lib.  v  *ante  omnes 
stupet  ipse  Dares  longeque  recusat.'  Illustrated  further  from  Cicero, 
Ludlius,  Sisenna,  and  Terence. 

Servius,  A  i  13,  illustrates  the  same  meaning  from  Sallust,  *  longe 
alia  mihi  mens  est,  patres  conscripti ' :  comp.  Serv.  A.  11  711,  v  406. 

P.  340,  laetum  pingue.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  11  *glande  sues 
laeti  redeunt'  Serv.  A  iii  220,  laeta  pinguia:  so  G.  i  74,  laetum 
pecus,  id  est  pingue. 

Nonius,  p.  345,  treats  merere  and  maerere  under  the  same  article : 
merei  militat  .  .  .  maeret  rursus  dolet. 

Servius,  A  iv  82,  maeret  si  diphthongum  habeat,  ut  hoc  loco,  tristis 
est  significat :  aliter  militat  significat 

P.  357-8,  olim  trinam  habet  significationem  temporum.  Praeteriti ; 
*meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores.'  Olim  temporis  futuri.  Vergilius 
Aeneidos  lib.  i  *  hunc  tu  olim  spoliis  Orientis  onustum  Accipies  secura  * 
Lucilius  .  .  .  Turpilius  .  .  .  Afranius. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Nonius,  after  promising  to  give  instances  of 
three  meanings,  gives  instances  only  of  two.  But  the  note,  or  the  sketch 
of  it,  is  completely  given  by  Serv.  A.  i  20,  olim  quandoque.  Et  tria 
tempora  significat :  praeteritum,  ut  *  olim  arbos,  nunc  artificis  manus  aere 
decoro  Inclusit  patribusque  dedit  gestare  Latinis ' :  praesens,  ut  *  tumidis 
quod  fluctibus  olim  Tunditur':  futurum,  ut  *nunc,  olim,  quocumque 
dabunt  se  tempore  vires.' 

^'  3^3»  prodere  .  .  .  differre,  vel  excludere.  Vergilius  Aeneidos 
lib.  I  .  .  .  *unius  ob  iram  Prodimur,  atque  Italis  longe  disiungimur 
oris.'     Lucilius  .  .  .  Terentius. 

Servius,  A  i  252,  prodimur:  multa  quidem  hic  sermo  significat,  sed 
modo  porro  damur^  scilicet  ab  Italia.  The  gloss  may  have  come  from 
Verrius  Flaccus :  Fest.  p.  229  prodit^  memoriae  porro  dat :  ^X.  falliti 
item  ex  interiore  loco  procedit :  item  perdit,  ut  Ennius,  etc. 

P.  368,  pernix  significat  celer,  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iii  *  talis 
et  ipse  iubam  cervice  effudit  equina  Coniugis  adventu  pemix  Satumus.' 
Lucilius  lib.  xxvii  *  fuimus  pernices,  aeternum  id  nobis  sperantes  fore.' 
Femix^  perseverans.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  iii  *  et  inter  Dura  iacet 
pemix  instrato  saxa  cubili.' 

Servilius,  A  xi  718,  pemicibus  .  .  .  modo  velocibus;  alias  per- 
severantibus.  Nam  pemix  interdum  veloXy  interdum  perseverans  significat, 
ut  ipse  in  Georgicis  *et  inter  Dura  iacet  pernix,'  etc.  Serv.  G.  iii  230, 
pemixy  modo  perseverans.  Pemix  autem  perseverans  a  pemitendo  tractum 
est  Horatius,  *  pemicis  uxor  Apuli.'  Philarg.  ib.  pernix :  legitur  et 
pemox  ;  sed  pemix  melius,  id  est  pertinax. 

P.  370,  parcere  servare.  VergiUus  lib.  x  *argenti  atque  auri  memoras 
quae  multa  talenta  Gnatis  parce  tuis.'  Lucilius  lib.  xxvii  *  parcant  illi 
mage  cui  possint,  cui  fidem  esse  existimant.' 

Servius,  A.  x  532  (comp.  E.  11 1  94),  parce  autem  est  secundum 
antiquos  serva^  ut  apud  Lucilium  et  Ennium  invenitur. 

P.  374,  poscere  provocare.  Vergilius  lib.  viii  *  aut  acrem  dubites  in 
proelia  poscere  Turnum.'  M.  TuUius  primo  secundae  actionis  in 
Verrem  :  *  poscunt  maioribus  poculis.' 

Servius,  A.  viii  61  ^,  poscere  provocare.  Cicero,  *poscunt  maioribus 
poculus,*  id  est  provocant. 

P.  377,  protinuSy  valde.  Vergilius  in  Bucolicis,  *en  ipse  capellas 
Protenus  aeger  ago,'  ut  sit  animo  et  corpore  valde  aeger :  aut  si  aliud 
enuntiat,  refertur  ad  illud  (i.e.  the  meaning  longe,  porro  given  just  before) 
ut  sit,  ionge^  porro  ago.  At  ipsum  tenus^  licet,  ut  praepositionem 
acceperit,  ita  significatione  varietur,  tamen  maxime  finem  terminumque 
designat  Then  hactenus^  laterum  tenus^  capulo^  crurum^  pube  tenus  are 
quoted  from  Virgil. 

Above  p.  375  Nonius  has  remarked,  protinus  ubicumque  lectum  est 
contra  usum  intellectus  communis  quo  statim  significare  creditur, 
positum  invenitur  ut  %\\.  protinus  {protenust)  porro^  ac  sine  intermissione^ 
continuo :  quod  iunctum  tenus  eius  significantiam  confirmat  adverbii. 
Vergilius  namque,  in  quocumque  loco  protenus  posuit,  sub  hoc  sensu 
intellegendum  reliquit 

Servius,  E.  i  13,  protenus^  porro  tenus,  id  est,  longe  a  finibus  .  .  . 
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The  Servius  of  Daniel  adds,  mm  protenus  per  e  adverbium  loci,  per 
/  protinus  adverbium  temporis  id  est  statim, 

With  the  note  explaining  tenus  as  =  finis  comp.  lulius  Modestus  ap. 
Philarg.  G.  iii  53,  Modestus  tenus  pro  fine  accipit :  Verrius  Flaccus 
(Fest  p.  367)  tenus  significat  yfw^w,  ut  cum  dicimus  hactenus:  Serv. 
A.  VI  62,  hactenusy  hucusque,  id  est,  hic  sit  finis.  Nam  tenus  proprie 
est  extrema  pars  arcus,  ut  Plautus  ostendit 

P.  378,  restare  dicitur  superesse :  Terentius  .  .  .  M.  TuUius  .  .  . 
Vergilius  .  .  .  Aeneidos  lib.  iv  *  hospes,  Hoc  solum  nomen  quoniam  de 
coniuge  restat*  Restare  resistere.  M.  Tullius  de  Finibus  bonorum  et 
malorum,  *  nullam  quaerentes  voluptatem  Stoici  restant.' 

Servius,  A.  iv  324,  restat^  hoc  est  superest,  Alii  restant  intellegunt 
resistit,  id  est,  contrarium  tibi  est 

Nonius,  p.  391,  has  a  note  on  stare^  to  which  he  assigns  the  follow- 
ing  meanings : 

Consistere :  Vergilius  Georgicorum  Hb.  iii  *  stare  loco  nescit : ' 
Plautus. 

Horrere:  Titinius,  Caecilius,  Lucilius. 

Erigi,  prominere,     LuciHus. 

Fidem  habere.     Cicero. 

Valere  et  constare,  fixum  esse.  Varro  :  Vergilius  lib.  x  *  stat  sua 
cuique  dies,*  11  *  stat  casus  renovare  omnes.' 

Plenum  esse.  Vergilius  in  Bucolicis  *  stant  et  iuniperi  et  castaneae 
hirsutae ' :  Aeneidos  lib.  xii  *  iam  pulvere  caelum  Stare  vident.' 

Esse,     Varro. 

Servius,  A.  i  646,  stat^  modo  est  [ut  *Graio  stant  nomine  dictae,' 
Dan.].  Alias  horret,  ut  *  stant  lumina  flamma,'  et  *  stabat  acuta  silex : ' 
item  plenum  est^  ut  *  iam  pulvere  caelum  Stare  vident ' :  item  positum 
esty  ut  *  stant  Manibus  arae  : '  item  placet^  ut  *  stat  conferre  manum 
Aeneae '  et  *  stat  casus  renovare  omnes.'  Comp.  also  Serv.  E.  vii  53, 
A.  XII  408  (Dan.),  11  750. 

P.  398,  supplicium  .  .  .  supplicatio.  Sallustius  in  Catilinae  bello, 
*  in  suppliciis  deorum  magnifici.'     Accius  .  .  .  Afranius. 

Servius,  A.  i  632,  supplicia  dicuntur  supplicationes,  quae  sunt  de 
bonis  supplicia  passorum.     Sallustius,  *  in  suppliciis  deorum  magnifici.' 

Nonius,  p.  400-1,  assigns  the  foUowing  meanings  to  subigere: 

Acuere :  Vergilius  lib.  vii  *  subiguntque  in  cote  secures.' 

Exercere,  mollire:  Cicero,  Virgil,  Lucilius,  etc 

Superare :  Virgil,  Sisenna. 

Cogere  :  Vergilius  .  .  .  Ub.  vi  *  subigitque  fateri : '  Lucilius,  Plautus. 

Servius,  A.  vi  302  :  subigit  .  .  .  et  cuuit  significat,  ut  *  subiguntque 
in  cote  secures,'  et  compeilit^  ut  *  subigitque  fateri.' 

The  note  may  ultimately  come  from  Verrius  Flaccus :  Fest.  p.  309, 
subactus  modo  significat  moUitus^  modo  victus^  modo  compulsus^  modo 
coactus, 

P.  403,  secare  sequi  :  unde  et  sectatores  bonorum  sectores  dicti 
sunt  Vergilius  lib.  x  *  quaecunque  est  fortuna  hodie,  quam  quisque 
secat  spem.' 

Serv.  A  x  107  :  secat^  sequitur,  tenet,  habet,  ut  *  Ille  viam  secat  ad 
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naves.*  Unde  et  sectas  dicimus  habitus  animorum  et  instituta  philosophiae 
circa  disciplinam.     Comp.  Serv.  A,  vi  900. 

P.  404,  squalidumy  sicut  plerumque,  dicitur  sordidum,  Vergilius  in 
Aeneidos  lib.  11  *squalentem  barbam  et  concretos  sanguine  crines.' 
Squalidum^  fulgens.  Vergilius  lib.  x  *per  tunicam  squalentem  auro 
latus  haurit  apertum.' 

Servius,  A.  11  277  (Dan.),  squalentem  modo  sardidum^  alibi  lucentem : 

*  per  tunicam  squalentem  auro,'  a  squamis.  From  Gellius  11  6  it  seems 
that  *  tunicam  squalentem  auro  *  was  an  expression  blamed  by  Comutus. 
Gellius  defends  it  as  follows,  L  c.  §  20  foll. :  *  Id  autem  significat  copiam 
densitatemque  auri  in  squamarum  speciem  intexti.  Squalere  enim 
dictum  a  squamarum  crebritate  asperitateque,  quae  in  serpentium  pis- 
ciumve  coriis  visuntiu".  Quam  rem  et  alii  et  hic  quidem  poeta  locis 
aliquot  demonstrat  *  Quem  pellis,*  inquit,  *  ahenis  In  plumam  squamis 
auro  conserta  tegebat,'  et  aHo  loco,  *  lamque  adeo  rutilum  thoraca 
indutus  ahenis  Horrebat  squamis.*  Accius  in  Pelopidis  ita  scribit :  *  eius 
serpentis  squamae  squalido  auro  et  purpura  Pertextae.'  Quicquid  igitur 
nimis  inculcatum  obsitumque  aliqua  re  erat,  ut  incuteret  visentibus  facie 
nova  horrorem,  id  sqtuUere  dicebatur.  Sic  in  corporibus  incultis  squamo- 
sisque  alta  congeries  sordium  squalor  appellabatur,  etc. 

The  explanation  of  the  word  given  by  Gellius  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  Nonius  and  Servius.  That  of  Gellius  may  have  been 
based  on  a  note  of  Verrius  Flaccus :  Fest.  p.  328,  squalidum  incultum 
et  sordidum,  quod  proxime  similitudinem  habet  squamae  piscium  sic 
appellatum. 

P.  416,  vanum  est  mendax.  Vergilius  Aeneidos  hb.  i  *ni  frustra 
augurium  vani  docuere  parentes.'  Nonius  illustrates  further  from  Sallust 
and  Cicero. 

Servius,  A  i  392  (Dan.),  quidam  vani  mendaces  tradunt  Sallustius 
in  lugurtha,  *  nam  ego  quidem  vellem  et  haec  quae  scribo  et  illa  quae 
antea  in  senatu  questus  sum  vana  forent  potius,  quam  miseria  mea  fidem 
verbis  faceret*  Terentius  in  Phormione,  ubi  adulescens  lenonem  men- 
dacii  arguit,  *  Non  te  pudet  vanitatis '  ? 

Gellius  xviii  4  illustrates  the  same  sense  of  vanus  from  another 
passage  of  Sallust,  quoted  neither  by  Nonius  nor  Servius.  For  the 
etymology  of  vanus  he  refers  to  Nigidius  Figulus. 

P.  420,  verrere  est  trahere.  Vergilius  lib.  i  'quippe  ferant  rapidi 
secum,  verrantque  per  auras.' 

Servius,  A  i  59,  verrere  est  trahere,  a  rete,  quod  verriculum  dicitur. 
I  478,  versa  tracta,  ut  Plautus  *  inveniam  omnia  versa,  sparsa.'  Venit 
autem  ab  eo  quod  est  verror,     So  Isidore  xix  v  3. 

P.  421,  cupido  et  amor  idem  significare  videntur.  Et  (at?)  est 
diversitas.  Cupido  enim  inconsideratae  est  necessitatis,  amor  iudiciL 
Plautus  Bacchidibus  :  *  Cupidon  tecum  saevit,  anne  amor  *  ?  Idem  in 
CurcuHone  discrevit,  et  vim  eiusdem  diversitatis  expressit,  dicens,  *  quo 
Venus  Cupidoque  imperat,   suadetque  Amor.'      Afranius  in   Omine, 

*  amabit  sapiens,  cupient  ceteri.' 

Servius,  A  iv  194  (Daniel),  has  the  same  note  and  the  same 
quotations :   but  the  verse  of  Afranius  is  quoted  from  the  Neaera  as 
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follows :  *  alius  est  amor,  alius  Cupido :  amant  sapientes,  cupient 
ceteri.' 

From  the  remaining  books  of  Nonius  I  quote  the  foUowing 
instances : 

P.  439,  simulare  est  fingere  scire  quae  nescias,  dissimulare  fingere 
nescire  quae  scias.  Sallustius  in  Catilinae  bello,  *  cuius  libet  rei  simu- 
lator  ac  dissimulator.' 

Servius  A.  i  516,  dissimulamus  nota,  simulamus  ignota;  ut  Sallustius, 

*  simulator  ac  dissimulator.' 

P.  470,  dignavi  pro  dignatus  sum,  Acdus  Meleagro :  *remanet 
gloria  apud  me :  exuvias  dignavi  Atalantae  dare.*  Pacuvius  Hermiona  : 
*quom  neque  me  aspicere  aequales  dignarent  meae.' 

Servius,  A  xi  169  (Dan.),  digner:  alii  dignem  legunt,  iuxta  veteres, 
ab  eo  quod  est  digno.  Calvus  :  *  hunc  tanto  munere  digna.'  Pacuvius 
in  Hermiona:  *quom  neque  me  inspicere  aequales  dignarent.'  Hinc 
ipse  Vergilius,  *coniugio  Anchisa  Veneris  dignate  superbo.*  Comp. 
Serv.  A.  iii  475. 

P.  481,  potior  illam  rem^  pro  illa  repotior,  Terentius  Adelphis,  *  ille 
alter  sine  labore  patria  potitur  commoda.'  Servius,  A.  iii  278,  quotes 
the  same  words  from  l'erence  in  illustration  of  potior  with  the 
accusative. 

Nonius,  p.  487,  notices  the  double  forms,  vapor  vapos^  timor  timos^ 
labor  laboSy  color  colos^  illustrating  from  Lucretius,  Naevius,  Accius, 
and  Varro.  .  Servius,  A.  i  253,  notices  that  Sallust  always  wrote  labos, 
Compare  Quint  i  iv  13,  ^  arbos^  labos^  vapos^  etiam  et  clamos  aetatis 
(usitata  ?)  fuenmt.' 

P.  535,  lintres,  naves  fluminales.  Vergilius  Georgicorum  lib.  i 
'  cavat  arbore  lintres.' 

Servius,  G.  i  262,  lintreSy  fluviatiles  naviculas. 

P.  487,  Argus  pro  Argivus,  Plautus  Amphitruone,  *Amphitruo 
natus  Argis  ex  Argo  patre.'  \Dardanus  pro  JDardanius,^']  Vergilius 
Aeneidos  lib.  iv  *  hauriat  hunc  oculis  ignem  crudelis  at  alto  Dardanus.' 

Servius,  A.  iv  662   (Dan.).     Dardanus  pro   Dardanius,    Plautus 

*  Amphitruo  natus  Argis,'  etc. 

There  are  similar  correspondences  between  Servius  and  Gellius,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : 

Gellius  II  xiii  i,  2  :  antiqui  oratores,  historiaeque  aut  carminum 
scriptores  etiam  unum  filium  filiamve  liberos  multitudinis  numero 
appellanmt     He  then  illustrates  from  Sempronius  Asellio. 

Servius,  A.  x  532  :  liberos  etiam  unum  dicimus  filium,  adeo  ut 
Terentius  etiam  filiam  dixerit,  ut  in  Hecyra,  'qui  illum  dignum 
decreverint,  suos  cui  liberos  committerent. 

9.    FLAVIUS  CAPER,  VELIUS  LONGUS. 

Flavius  Caper  and  Velius  Longus  belong  to  the  age  of  Trajan.  Of 
O^er,  who  is  known  only  as  a  grammarian,  not  as  a  commentator  on 

*  These  words  are  obviously  required. 
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Virgil,  very  little  need  be  said  here,  the  less  as  the  few  remarks  which 
are  quoted  from  him  by  Servius  can  be  shown  to  be,  in  all  probability, 
borrowed  from  other  sources.  ExpUbo  numerum^  in  Aen.  yi  545,  Caper 
took  to  mean  minuam  numerum :  an  explanation  which,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  is  given  by  Nonius,  p.  298.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  show 
that  Nonius  is  borrowing  from  Caper  here.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Caper's  remark  on  A.  ix  709,  that  the  neuter  form  dipeum  and  not 
the  masc.  clipeus  should  be  read  there,  which  coincides  with  Nonius, 
p.  195.  Finally  his  observation  (Serv.  A.  x  344,  788)  on  the  (onns/emur 
and /emen  may  be  traced  to  Verrius  Flaccus  (Festus,  p.  92). 

Besides  his  elegant  treatise  on  orthography,  which  has  been  fortu- 
nately  preserved,  and  a  work  de  usu  antiquae  lectionis,  Velius  Longus  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Aeneid  mentioned  by  Charisius 
pp.  88,  175.  Of  this  work  several  notes  are  preserved  in  Macrobius 
and  the  Verona  scholia,  and  much  probably  has  found  its  way  into  the 
commentary  of  Servius.  For  we  find  in  several  instances  that  where  the 
Verona  scholia  quote  Longus  by  name,  the  same  note  is  given  in  Servius 
in  an  abridged  form  and  without  any  mention  of  him  :  a  phenomenon 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  question  of  the 
sources  of  the  Servian  commentary,  whether  the  conclusion  be  that 
Servius  is  borrowing  from  Longus,  or  that  the  notes  of  both  are  derived 
from  the  same  source.  The  principal  notes  of  Longus  preserved  by  the 
Verona  scholia  are : 

(a)  A.  III  693  on  the  name  Plemmyrium,  which  he  (or  his  authori- 
ties)  derived  from  vXrjfjivptiv  *ideo  quod  undique  fluctibus  undisque 
adluatur.'  This  or  a  similar  note  is  abridged  in  Servius  without 
acknowledgment. 

(d)  A.  III  705  on  palmosa  Seiinus,  palmosa  being  explained  after 
Mehssus  (?)  as  meaning  *  the  mother  of  many  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games.' 

{c)  A.  IV  149.  Longus  derived  segnis  from  sine  igni^  and  explained 
it  as  =  de/ormisy  which  again  he  took  as  coming  from  de  and  /ormus^ 
hot :  and  so  Servius,  again  without  acknowledgment  of  the  source  of  his 
note.     So  Nonius,  p.  33. 

(d)  A  V  488.  Longus  repHed  to  a  carping  criticism  of  Comutus  on 
this  Hne.  Again  Servius  gives  the  gist  of  this  note  without  mention  of 
his  authority. 

(e)  A.  VII  489  on  the  \ioxd/erus  for  a  stag.  This  note  of  Longus 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  sources  as  that  of  Nonius,  p.  307,  both 
quoting  A  11  52,  where  /erus  is  used  of  a  horse.  Again  Servius 
abridges  this  or  a  similar  note  without  acknowledgment 

(/)  A.  X  I.  Longus  here  had  a  valuable  note  on  the  words  domus 
Olympi^  in  illustration  of  which  he  quoted  cenaculum  caeli  from  Ennius. 

(g)  A.  X  551.  Longus  mentions  and  solves  a  difficultyabout  Faunus : 
how  could  he  be  mortal  if  bom  of  a  nymph  ?  The  question  is  also  raised 
and  solved  by  Servius.  The  gist  of  both  notes  is  the  same,  but  they 
are  evidently  independent,  and  probably  derived  from  a  common  source. 

(h)  A.  X  557.  Longus  illustrated  the  local  adverb  istic  by  two 
passages  from  the  Rudens  of  Plautus. 
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(/)  In  A.  X  245  it  seems  that  Longus  read  sptctabis  for  spedabit^ 
saying  that  the  word  venerit  should  be  supplied  after  crastina  lux, 
Macrobius  iii  vi  6  has  a  note  of  Longus  on  A  iii  84,  which  is  also  given, 
vrithout  any  acknowledgment  of  its  source,  in  the  Cassel  additions 
to  Servius  on  the  passage. 


10.    URBANUS. 

I  am  not  convinced  by  Ribbeck's  argument  (Prol.  p.  167)  from  the 
mention  of  Urbanus  in  Servius'  note  on  A  v  5 1 7,  that  this  commentator 
was  prior  in  time  to  Velius  Longus.  Longus,  we  have  seen,  made  some 
remarks  in  answer  to  a  criticism  of  Comutus  on  VirgiFs  alleged  mistake 
in  making  Aeneas  devote  to  death  a  pigeon,  the  bird  of  Venus :  and 
it  seems  that  Urbanus  had  a  note  to  the  same  purpose.  But  it  would  be 
rash,  surely,  to  infer  from  this  that  Longus  was  indebted  to  Urbanus. 

On  two  grounds  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  too  early  a  date  has  been 
assigned  to  Urbanus.  First,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
mention  of  him  in  the  Verona  scholia.  It  may  be  answered  that 
the  Verona  schoHa  as  we  have  them  are  merely  a  fragment,  and  that  we 
cannot  therefore  be  justified  in  arguing  from  their  silence.  True :  yet 
even  in  their  fragmentary  condition  they  preserve  quotations  from  a 
great  number  of  commentators,  Asper,  Comutus,  Haterianus,  Longus, 
Nisus,  Probus,  Terentius  Scaurus,  Sulpicius  Apollinaris ;  and  it  would  be 
strange,  had  the  compiler  of  these  scholia  known  of  a  commentary 
by  Urbanus,  that  no  mention  of  it  should  have  survived  even  in  a 
fragment  of  his  work. 

Secondly,  the  absurdity  of  the  notes  attributed  to  Urbanus  seems  to 
me  to  stamp  them  as  belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  Trajan  or  the 
Antonines.  To  take  a  single  instance :  in  A.  iv  469,  *  Eumenidum  veluti 
demens  videt  agmina  Pentheus,'  Urbanus  seems  to  have  taken  *  agmina  * 
as  meaning  the  coils  of  the  Furies'  serpents.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
Probus  would  have  dealt  with  such  a  remark :  or  again  with  that  on 
A.  IV  624,  *  nullus  amor  populis,  nec  foedera  sunto,*  where  Urbanus 
observed  that  Virgil  had  used  a  legal  word,  sunto^  *propter  odia 
hereditaria.' 


II.    CAESELLIUS    VINDEX,    TERENTIUS    SCAURUS, 
SULPICIUS    APOLLINARIS. 

Caesellius  Vindex,  the  compiler  of  a  lexicographical  work  in  fifty  books 
entitled  Lectiones  antiquae,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  is  quoted 
by  Gellius,  11  xvi  5,  as  giving  a  sensible  explanation  oi postuma  proles  in 
the  sixth  Aeneid.  He  took  postumus  to  mean  not  *  post  patris  mortem 
natus,'  but  *postremo  loco  natus,'  an  interpretation  for  which  he  was 
taken  to  task  by  Sulpicius  Apollinaris.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture,  though 
there  is  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  work  of  Caesellius  Vindex 
may  have  been  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  now  appears  by  Nonius, 
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in  whose  writings,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  deal  of  lexicographical  work 
is  embedded. 

The  name  of  Terentius  Scaurus,  the  author  of  a  Latin  grammar  and  a 
controversial  treatise  against  Caesellius  Vindex,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mentaries  on  Plautus  and  Virgil,  brings  us  into  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Gellius  calls  him  (xi  xv  3)  *  divi  Hadriani  temporibus  grammaticus  vel 
nobihssimus.'  His  grammatical  works  are  cited  by  Gellius  and  the 
later  grammarians :  of  his  commentary  on  Virgil  so  little  is  expressly 
quoted  that  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  any  judgment  upon  its 
merits.  In  A.  iii  484,  *  nec  cedit  honori,'  Servius  tells  us  that  Scaurus 
read  *  honore.'  The  Verona  scholia  quote  a  note  of  his  on  Crete  iv  146, 
and  another  on  v  95,  in  which  a  theory  is  advocated  that  snakes  are  born 
from  the  marrow  of  men  :  a  notion  which  also  appears  in  Servius'  note  on 
the  passage. 

The  Carthaginian  Sulpicius  ApoUinaris,  the  master  of  Aulus  GeUius 
as  weU  as  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  Pertinax,  paid  considerable 
attention  to  Virgil.  A  note  of  his  on  *  Silvius  Albanum  nomen,  tua 
postuma  proles,'  etc,  in  which  he  controverted  the  opinion  of  CaeseUius 
Vindex,  is  mentioned  by  GeUius,  11  xvi  8.  GeUius,  vii  xvi  12,  says  that 
he  took  *  praepetes  aves '  as  equivalent  to  Homer^s  oluvoC  TayvjrrifivyeQ  i 
and  XVI  v  4  foU.  quotes  his  opinion  on  the  prefix  vg  in  vemens,  vescuSy 
vestibulum.  As  far  as  vescus  is  concerned,  Sulpicius  seems  merely  to 
have  quoted  the  opinion  of  Verrius  Flaccus  (see  above  p.  Ivi),  as  indeed 
he  also  did  in  the  case  of  the  vfoxd  postumus  (comp.  Festus,  p.  238). 


12.    POLLIO. 

A  scholar  of  this  name  with  the  nomen  Asinius  is  mentioned  by 
Servius  on  Aen.  11  7  and  elsewhere  several  times.  The  remarks 
attributed  to  him  are  foolish  and  hardly  worth  quoting.  On  the  passage 
just  alluded  to,  for  instance,  he  seems  to  have  observed  that  *  duri  miles 
UUxi'  was  meant  for  Achaemenides.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  celebrated  Asinius  PoUio  may  have  criticised  Virgil,  but  that  such 
notes  can  have  come  from  him,  or  from  any  scholar  of  the  Augustan 
age,  is  almost  incredible,  and  I  am  therefore  incUned  to  agree  with 
Ribbeck  (Prol.  p.  116)  that  if  the  PoUio  of  Servius  is  to  be  identified 
with  any  known  person,  he  was  probably  the  scholar  mentioned  twice 
by  Marcus  AureUus  (Fronto,  pp.  42,  63,  Naber)  as  an  exceUent 
commentator  on  Horace. 


13.    lULIUS    HATERIANUS. 

Haterianus  is  mentioned  as  a  commentator  on  Virgil  by  Macrobius 
(in  viii  2),  and  several  times  in  the  Verona  scholia.  He  is  assumed  by 
the  historians  of  Latin  Uterature  to  be  the  Haterianus  w^ho  is  quoted  as 
an  authority  by  TrebeUius  PoUio  in  his  history  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(Script.  Hist  Aug.  XXX  Tyr.  vi  5),  in  which  case  he  must  belong  to  the 
last  part  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
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Macrobius  (1.  c.)  quotes  Haterianus  as  his  authority  for  saying  that 
the  poet  and  orator  Calvus  used  deus  as  a  feminine  noun ;  a  usage  which 
he  illustrates  also  from  Virgil  and  Sallust.  The  same  instances  from 
Virgil  and  Sallust  are  given  in  a  note  in  Donatus  on  Terence  Eun.  v  ii 
36 ;  it  may  therefore  be  that  Haterianus  and  Donatus  are  both  drawing 
on  an  older  source.  The  other  remarks  attributed  to  Haterianus  do 
not  give  a  high  idea  of  his  capacity;  e.g.  his  proposal  on  A.  x  242 
(*quem  dedit  ipse  Invictum  Ignipotens')  to  read  igni  for  ipse^  and 
construct  it  with  invictum^  *  unconquerable  by  fire.' 


14.   THE  VERONA  SCHOLIA. 

These  scholia,  written  on  the  margin  of  the  Verona  palimpsest,  are 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  a  quality  which,  as  it  immensely  enhances 
their  value,  seems  to  me  also  to  have  some  bearing  upon  their  date.  I 
allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Verona  scholia,  far  more  than  in  the 
commentaries  of  Philargyrius  and  Servius,  the  names  are  given  of  the 
scholars  from  whose  works  the  notes  are  derived.  The  names  of 
Comutus,  Asper,  Velius  Longus,  Terentius  Scaurus,  Sulpicius  Apol- 
linaris,  and  Haterianus  are  mentioned  far  oftener,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  these  scholia,  than  in  the  later 
commentaries.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  they 
are  older  than  the  time  of  Servius  and  Philargyrius,  whose  characteristic 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  to  say  little  or  nothing  of  their  authorities.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  this  not  so  much  to  deliberate  intention  on  their 
part,  as  to  the  fact  that  in  course  of  time  the  names  of  the  older  scholars 
who  had  originally  gathered  the  stores  of  Virgilian  leaming  gradually 
vanished  from  the  commentaries.  Philargyrius  and  Servius  may  have 
used  as  their  immediate  sources  of  information  not  the  ancient  com- 
mentaries  themselves,  but  cotnpendia  or  handbooks  compiled  from  them. 
Nothing  on  the  other  hand  strikes  the  reader  so  much  in  the  fragments 
which  remain  of  the  Verona  scholia  as  their  air  of  genuine  antiquity, 
their  cleamess,  fubiess,  and  sanity  of  view.  Even  in  their  fragmentary 
condition  they  embody  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  evidently 
drawn  from  very  good  sources,  on  points  of  grammar  and  lexicography. 
To  take  a  single  instance :  the  lexicographical  notes  on  arma^  cano^  oras^ 
cUtus^  insignis^  at  the  beginning  of  the  commentary  on  the  Aeneid,  are 
far  fuller  than  the  corresponding  notes  in  Servius,  and  that  on  insignis 
fuUer  even  than  the  corresponding  note  in  Nonius  p.  331.  It  may  \ 
fairly  be  said  that  wherever  the  Verona  scholia  have  been  preserved,  it  , 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  modem  commentator  to  consult  them.  Readers 
who  have  followed  this  essay  so  far  will  have  already  derived  some 
notion  of  the  quality  of  the  Verona  scholia  from  the  quotations  made 
in  the  sections  on  Asper  and  Velius  Longus  :  and  they  have  been  cited 
in  the  course  of  the  commentary  wherever  any  light  is  to  be  derived 
from  them. 

Whether  these  scholia  were  compiled  before  the  time  of  Donatus 
and  Servius  or  not,  their  composition  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
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last  part  of  the  third  century  a.d.,  as  they  mention  Haterianus.  The 
fact  that  the  names  of  Servius  and  Donatus  never  occur  in  them  is,  so 
far  it  goes,  an  argument  in  favour  of  supposing  what  their  general 
character  leads  us  to  presume,  that  they  were  written  before  those 
commentators  appear  on  the  scene. 

15.   AELIUS   DONATUS. 

This  scholar,  whom  Jerome  mentions  more  than  once  as  his  teacher, 
lived  and  taught  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  at  Rome,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  orator  urbis  Romae  and  the  title  of  vir  clarissimus. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  know  nothing  of  his  commentary  on  Virgil  but 
what  we  leam  from  the  remarks,  mostly  polemical,  of  Servius.^  He 
prefixed  to  his  commentary  the  Life  of  Virgil  which  scholars  are  now 
agreed  was  the  work  of  Suetonius.*  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  his  commentary  on  Terence,  would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  work  of 
sound  scholarship  from  Aelius  Donatus :  yet,  if  we  may  believe  Servius, 
he  was  weak  both  in  knowledge  and  in  judgment  On  A.  11  798,  for 
instance,  he  seems  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  ex  Ilio  might 
stand  as  a  metrical  equivalent  for  exilio  ;  he  thought  that  dtae  (A.  viii 
642)  could  =  ^/V/W/  that  litus  (A.  11  557)  could  mean  a  spot  before  the 
altar,  and  could  be  derived  from  litare ;  that  Amsanctus  (A.  vii  563) 
was  in  Lucania;  that  *trahunt  in  moenia'  (A.  xii  585)  could  mean 
*  dilacerant  in  moenibus,'  and  so  on.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
bulk  of  his  commentary  was  not  of  better  quality  than  this.  Errors 
like  those  just  mentioned  (and  Servius  himself  is  not  entirely  guiltless 
of  such  mistakes)  only  show  how  surely  the  decline  of  scholarship  had 
set  in  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  indeed  (if  the 
work  of  Nonius  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen)  much  earlier. 

16.   TIBERIUS   CLAUDIUS   DONATUS. 

The  commentary  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus  on  the  Aeneid, 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son  Tiberius  Claudius  Maximus  Donatianus,  differs  in  its  scope  and 
aim  from  notes  such  as  those  of  the  Verona  scholia,  Servius,  or  Philar- 
gyrius.  This  writer^s  main  object  is  to  bring  out  fully  the  meaning  of 
his  author  by  writing  a  lengthy  paraphrase  in  prose,  intended  not  only 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  but  to  exhibit  the  rhetorical  con- 
nection  of  the  clauses.  For  instance,  on  Aen.  i  291  he  takes  pains  to 
show  that  the  words  of  Jupiter,  *  quin  aspera  luno  .  .  .  Consilium  in 

*  [Some  survives  in  the  eighth-century  encyclopaedia  known  as  the  Liber 
Glossarum  :  see  Gotz,  Abhandl.  der  phil.  hist.  Classe  der  Kgl.  Sachs.  Gesellschaft  der 
Wiss.  xiii  276  (Leipzig,  1891).  Ihm  (Rhein.  Mus.  xlv  636)  conjectures  that  the 
Medicean  scholia  to  the  Ecl.  are  based  on  Donatus,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this.] 

'  The  Paris  MS.  loii  has  prefixed  to  this  memoir  the  words  FL  (i.e.  AelJ) 
Donatus  L.  Munatio  suo  salutem,  The  memoir  is  also  prefixed  to  the  commentary 
of  the  younger  (Ti.  Claudius)  Donatus. 
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melius  referet/  are  meant  as  a  consolatory  reply  to  the  complaint  of 
Venus  *unius  ob  iram  Prodimur.*  The  commentator  aims  always  at 
explaining  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  showing  generally  how  VirgiPs 
arrangement  and  the  development  of  his  narrative  coincide  with  the 
fitness  of  things.  Elementary  points  of  mythology  are  noticed,  but 
there  is  very  Httle  on  grammar  and  antiquities. 

A  modern  reader  will  probably  find  the  work  of  Tiberius  Donatus 
dull  and  unprofitable  to  a  degree  quite  unusual  in  the  case  of  any 
commentary  on  a  secular  author.  But  his  own  professions  with  regard 
to  it  are  interesting  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  condition  of  scholar- 
ship  and  education  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  a.d.  He  says  in  his 
preface^  that  he  intends  his  remarks  to  be  mainly  educational.  The 
schoohnasters  give  their  scholars  nothing  of  any  value,  while  the  com- 
mentators,  writing  for  the  purpose  not  of  instniction  but  of  research, 
however  praiseworthy  their  zeal,  have  left  their  remarks  in  a  com- 
paratively  inaccessible  condition.  He  begs  his  son  to  compare  his 
work  with  that  of  the  older  commentators,  and  to  judge  for  himself 
what  he  prefers  to  follow  in  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  commentary  was,  according  to  its  author^s  own  statement,'* 
written  hastily  and  with  many  omissions.  It  was  the  work  of  his  old 
age,  and  he  therefore  hastened  to  finish  it,  intending  to  make  good  its 
shortcomings  in  a  future  work.  This  was  to  include  histories  of  the 
Virgilian  heroes,  accounts  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  countries  and  towns 
mentioned  in  the  Aeneid,  and  remarks  on  other  points  of  antiquities  or 
of  general  interest.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  these  notes 
were  to  be  taken  from  ancient  commentaries. 

*■  *  Post  illos  qui  Mantuani  vatis  mihi  carroina  tradiderunt,  postque  illos  a  quibus 
in  Aeneidos  libris  quasi  quidam  solus  ac  purior  intellectus  expressus  est,  silere  melius 
erat  quam  loquendo  crimen  arrogantis  (arrogantiae  ?)  incurrere.  Sed  cum  adverterem 
nihil  magistros  discipulis  conferre  quod  sapiat,  scriptores  autem  commentariorum  non 
docendi  studio,  sed  memoriae  suae  causa  quaedam  favorabili  studio,  multa  tamen 
involute  reliquisse,  haec,  fili  carissime,  tui  causa  conscripsi,  non  ut  sola  perl^as,  sed 
ut  ex  collatione  habita  intellegas  quid  tibi  ex  illorum,  quidve  ex  patemo  labore 
sequendum  sit.'     (Preface  to  the  Commentary.) 

*  *  Incertum  metuens  vitae,  quod  magis  senibus  incumbit,  et  proximum  est,  cursim 
scripsi  quae  potui,  relinquens  plurima ;  et  ea  saltem  edi  volui  quae  tibi  ad  cetera 
intellegenda  aditus  ac  viam  aperirent;  ut  si  quid  mihi  adversi  accideret,  haberes 
interpretationum  mearum  quod  imitareris  exemplum.  Verum  quia  ex  communi  voto 
contingit  diutius  vivere,  hos  libros  interim  legendos  curavi;  mihi  enim  certum  est 
dehinc  me  non  esse  deserturum  in  te  studium  patris,  ut  tibi  quantum  potuero  pari 
praeparem  cura  quae  propter  supra  dictam  causam  videor  omisisse.  Sic  enim  fiet  ut 
origines  singularum  personarum,  quas  Verg^lius  Aeneidos  libris  comprehendit,  et  quae 
in  aliquo  studio  floruerunt,  taut  nullius  fuerint  meriti  vel  contraria  deligendot  depressae 
sint.  Simul  etiam  cognosces  oppidorum  insularumque  rationem,  regionum,  montium, 
camporum  vel  fluminum,  templorum  ac  fanorum,  herbarum  quin  etiam  et  lignorum 
vocabula,  et  cetera  his  similia.  Sed  haec  sic  accipias  velim,  ut  ex  commentariis 
scias  veterum  me  esse  coUecturum ;  antiqua  enim  et  fabulosa  et  longinquitatis  causa 
incognita  nisi  priscorum  docente  memoria  non  potuerunt  explicari.'  (From  the  end 
of  the  commentary.  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  Virgil  by  Fabricius  of  Chemnitz, 
Basel,  1547.) 
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17.   lUNIUS  PHILARGYRIUS. 

The  fragment  of  a  commentary  on  the  Eclogues,  bearing  the  title 
Philargyrii  Explanationes,  is  preserved  in  three  manuscripts  (Lauren- 
tianus,  plut  xlv,  cod.  14,  tenth  century ;  Parisinus  7,960,  tenth  century ; 
Parisinus  11,308,  of  the  same  date).  And  an  incomplete  commentary 
on  the  Georgics,  of  excellent  quality,  but  with  large  gaps,  which  gives 
the  impression  of  the  work  as  we  have  it  being  a  series  of  extracts,  has 
been  since  the  time  of  Ursinus  assigned  likewise  to  lunius  Philargyrius. 
M.  Thomas,  in  his  essay  upon  Servius  (p.  277),  observes  that  the  name 
of  Philargyrius  is  not,  in  a  single  MS.,  prefixed  to  these  scholia.  This 
fact  would  of  course,  if  taken  by  itself,  be  sufficient  to  throw  grave 
doubt  upon  our  right  to  assign  the  notes  to  Philargyrius.  But  it  must 
also  be  observed  that  the  Beme  scholia,  of  which  more  anon,  often 
quote  from  a  lunilius  Flagrus,  whom  scholars  usually  identify  with  the 
lunius  Philargyrius  of  the  commentary  on  the  Eclogues.  And  the 
notes  of  luniHus  Flagrus  very  often  *  coincide  with  those  of  the  anony- 
mous  commentary  on  the  Georgics.  The  argument  is  not  conclusive, 
for  it  assumes  on  the  one  hand  that  lunilius  Flagrus  is  a  corruption  of 
the  name  lunius  Philargyrius,  and  on  the  other  that  the  coincidence  of 
the  notes  attributed  to  Flagrus  in  the  Beme  scholia  with  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  assigned  to  Philargyrius  proves  unity  of  authorship, 
whereas  it  need  prove  no  more  than  unity  of  origin.  Still  the  facts 
alleged  tend  to  establish  a  probability,  which  I  think  justifies  us  in  still 
quoting  the  notes  in  question  under  the  name  of  Philargyrius. 

The  commentary  itself  is  a  good  one,  based  on  excellent  sources,  and 
quite  worthy  to  rank  with  that  of  Servius.  The  date  of  its  compilation 
is  quite  uncertain ;  but  judging  from  its  general  style  and  tone,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  think  that  it  could  not  be  placed  later  than  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  There  is  no  mention  in  it  either  of  Donatus  or  of  Servius ; 
but  it  might  be  rash  to  infer  anything  from  this  fact  It  is  also  trae 
that  Servius,  though  he  mentions  Donatus,  says  nothing  of  Philarg}'rius. 
Does  this  prove  that  Philargyrius  was  his  contemporary,  or  that  he  lived 
later? 

The  commentaries  of  Servius  and  of  Philargyrius  on  the  Georgics 
are  independent  of  each  other  :  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  for  all  that  constitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  their  work, 
for  their  grammar,  lexicography,  history,  and  antiquities,  they  are  alike 
dependent  on  the  stores  of  information  gathered  by  the  scholars  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuries.     This  could  be  easily 

^  I  have  observed  the  following  instances  of  correspondence  between  the  notes 
attributed  to  Junilius  Flagrus  in  the  Beme  scholia,  and  those  found  on  the  same 
passages  in  the  commentary  bearing  the  name  of  lunius  Philargyrius  : 

Ecl.  I  20;  Georg.  i  58,  292-3,  295;  11  160;  iii  5,  113,  280.  392,  408,  461  (?), 
474(?),  532;  IV  III,  131,  278,  520. 

On  G.  IV  89,  the  note  of  Flagrm  is  different  from  that  of  Phila^yrius,  and  on 
G.  IV  565  they  are  independent. 

As  a  rule,  the  notes  in  the  Beme  scholia  give  a  short  abstract  of  those  in  the 
Philargyrian  commentary,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
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shown  by  a  comparison  of  their  notes  in  detail  with  notes  in  Festus, 
Nonius,  GeUius,  and  the  grammarians,  such  as  that  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  give  a  specimen  in  the  preceding  sections. 


i8.    SERVIUS. 

The  name  of  this  commentator  is  given  in  all  MSS.  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century  simply  as  Servius ;  and  Priscian  in  quoting  his  works 
knows  of  no  praenomen  or  cognomen}  The  name  Maurus  Servius 
Honoratus  is  highly  suspicious,  occurring  as  it  does  only  in  fifteenth 
century  manuscripts.  A  note  of  the  pseudo-Acron  on  Horace,  Sat  i  ix 
76,  mentions  a  *Servius,  magister  Urbis,'  as  offering  an  explanation 
of  the  word  antestari,  Whether  we  have  any  right  to  identify  this 
person  with  our  Servius  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Servius  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Satumalia 
of  Macrobius.  Macrobius,  who  held  high  offices  of  state  in  399,  410, 
and  422  A.D.,  probably  wrote  his  Saturnalia  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  dialogue,  however,  is  in  Platonic 
and  Ciceronian  fashion,  thrown  some  twenty  years  back,  being  supposed 
to  take  place  before  the  death  of  Praetextatus  (385  a.d.).  Servius  is 
spoken  of  as  at  that  time  a  man  who  had  only  recently  adopted  the 
profession  of  teaching,  but  who  had  ab-eady  acquired  a  high  reputation 
both  for  leaming  and  modesty  (Sat.  i  ii  15).  He  is  described  further 
(ib.  VI  vi  i),  as  occupied  every  day  in  explaining  Virgil  to  the  Roman 
youth,  and  the  duty  of  answering  hostile  criticisms  upon  Virgil  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  assigned  to  him. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  M.  Thomas  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  for  which  I  have  already  contended,  that  the  Servius  of  the 
Satumalia  stands  in  no  real  relation  to  the  Servius  of  our  commentary, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  notes  on  Virgil  in  Macrobius  can  be  shown  to 
be  ultimately  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  those  in  the  commentary 
of  Servius  (see  p.  xxxii).  The  idea  that  Macrobius  is  quoting  from  the 
actual  commentary  of  Servius  cannot,  I  think,  any  longer  be  defended. 
AU  intemal  evidence  points,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  in  another 
direction.  Macrobius  was  himself,  in  all  probability,  using  old  com- 
mentaries  and  treatises  now  lost,  which  were  the  source  of  many  a  note 
in  Philargyrius  and  Servius;  and  it  was  only  natural,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  that  he  should  pay  Servius  the  compUment  of  assigning  to 
him  the  duty  of  expounding  this  Virgilian  learning. 

Whether  the  commentary  of  Servius  which  we  now  possess  was 
published  at  the  time  when  the  Satumalia  were  written  is  a  point  which  I 
do  not  think  there  is  evidence  to  decide.  If  we  take  the  language  held 
in  the  Satumalia  as  seriously  affecting  the  question,  we  must  conclude 
that  in  the  year  380,  or  thereabouts,  Servius  was  known  not  as  a  writer 
but  only  as  a  very  leamed  teacher,  and  that  his  commentary  was  not 
published  until  after  the  publication  of  the  Satumalia.  But  the  character 

*  Tbomas,  Essai,  etc,  pp.  133-4. 
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of  that  dialogue  makes  it  unsafe  to  build  much  upon  its  language  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  that  Macrobius  knew  our  commentary, 
and  yet  purposely  put  fuller  and  clearer  expositions  into  the  mouth 
of  his  Servius,  It  is  also  possible  that  the  commentary  as  we  have 
it  was  not  published  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

The  existing  commentary  falls  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may 
for  convenience  be  termed  the  Vulgate ;  while  the  other  consists 
of  certain  additions  to  the  Vulgate,  found  in  manuscripts  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  in  quality  equal  either  to  the  Vulgate 
or  to  the  commentary  of  Philargyrius.  These  additions  were  published 
with  the  Vulgate  in  the  year  1600  by  Peter  Daniel,  since  whose  time  the 
commentary  thus  enlarged  has  been  generally  known  as  the  Servius 
of  DanieL^  Scholars  seem  now  agreed  that  these  additional  notes  were 
not  part  of  the  original  commentary  of  Servius,  but  were  copied  into 
his  work  from  a  work  of  equal  antiquity  and  pretensions.  I  offer 
no  opinion  on  this  question,  which  seems  to  me  still  open  to  discussion, 
as  even  the  Vulgate  of  Servius  is  not  so  completely  homogeneous 
as  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  its  author  having  left  his  work  in  a 
comparatively  undigested  form." 

However  the  case  may  stand  with  these  additions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Vulgate  of  the  commentary  bearing  the  name  of  Servius  is 
on  the  whole  a  homogeneous  work,  not  a  mere  congeries  of  notes 
accidentally  bearing  the  name  of  a  celebrated  scholar.  It  is  true  that  its 
author  has  sometimes  allowed  inconsistencies  to  remain,  as,  for  instance, 
when  in  one  passage,  at  the  beginning  of  his  notes  on  the  Aeneid, 
he  quotes  arma  virumque  cano  as  the  first  words  of  the  Aeneid,  and  two 
lines  below  says  that  Virgil  began  differently.  The  same  schoHon^ 
too,  is  often  repeated  on  dififerent  passages  in  almost  the  same  words. 
Again,  the  author  sometimes  refers  to  a  note  which  he  either  never  wrote, 
or  which  has  disappeared  from  our  manuscripts.  This  case,  however, 
is  quite  exceptional.  The  commentary  constantly  refers  back  to  notes 
which  really  exist,  an  almost  decisive  mark  of  its  coming  from  one  hand. 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  commentary  of  Servius  is  the  work  of  an 
adherent  of  the  old  rehgion.  It  is  not  merely  that  its  author  gives  no 
sign  of  any  leaning  to  Christianity,  or  knowledge  of  it,  but  that  he  shows 

^  The  additional  notes  published  by  Daniel  are  found  in  the  following  MSS.  : 

Ecl.  IV — G.  I  278 :  the  Lemovicensis  (=  Vossianus  80)  and  Floriacensis  (=  Bern- 
ensis  172). 

A.  i-li :  the  Parisinus  1750,  and  Fuldensis.  The  Fuldensis  is  identified  by  Thilo 
with  a  MS.  now  at  Cassel ;  but  Thomas  (Essai,  etc,  pp.  71-75)  doubts  whether  the 
Cassellanus  and  Fuldensis  are  not  distinct. 

A.  Iii-v,  882:  the  Floriacensis  of  Daniel  (=  Bernensis  172):  to  which  Thomas 
adds  the  Parisinus  7930. 

A.  vi-xii  :  the  Turonensis  (=  Bemensis  165),  containing  A.  i-xii,  918 ;  and  the 
Parisinus7929  (A.  vi  14-xn  818),  which  Thomas,  in  hls  Supplement,  has  shown  to  be 
the  second  volume  of  Bem.  172. 

*  [In  a  review  of  Thilo*s  Servius  first  printed  in  the  Jouraal  of  Philology,  vol.  x, 
and  then  in  Mr.  Nettleship's  Essays,  first  series,  p.  322,  it  is  contended  that  the 
additional  notes  have  as  good  a  right  to  bear  the  name  of  Servius  as  the  Vulgate. 
*  The  commentaries  now  bearing  his  name  represent,  in  a  fuUer  and  shorter  shape, 
notes  which  were  at  various  times  given  by  him  in  his  lectures.  T 
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a  decided  fondness  for  the  forms  and  antiquities  of  the  old  Roman 
worship.  Taking  the  commentary  as  a  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
characterize  it  as  one  of  the  works  which,  like  the  Satumalia  of 
Macrobius,  marks  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  past,  which  took  place 
among  the  Roman  literati  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  centuries  a.d. 

The  commentary  of  Servius  may,  so  far  as  its  tone  is  concemed, 
almost  deserve  the  name  of  classical,  for  it  is  clear  that  in  the  main  it 
is  constmcted  out  of  very  ancient  materials.  For  his  information  on 
points  of  history  and  antiquities  Servius  draws,  very  likely  at  second 
or  third  hand,  on  Cato,  Varro,  Nigidius,  and  other  authors  of  the  same 
stamp :  for  mythology  on  Hyginus,  for  grammar  and  philology  on  Varro 
and  Verrius  Flaccus.  The  views  of  these  writers  he  probably  leamed 
from  the  scholars  of  the  end  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the  second 
centuries,  as  Asper  and  Probus,  and  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines.  He  quotes,  indeed,  writers  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  as  Sammonicus  Serenus,  Juba,  Solinus,  Terentianus 
Maums,  Statius  Tullianus,  Titianus,  and  CatuUnus ;  but  since  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  original  remarks  of  so  celebrated 
a  scholar  as  Aelius  Donatus  (see  on  p.  xcii),  little  if  anything  that  was 
both  new  and  true  had  been  added  to  Latin  scholarship. 

Of  Titianus  and  Calulinus  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  before 
we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  On  Aen.  x  i8  Servius  mentions  these 
writers  as  the  authors  of  a  treatise  which  might  in  modem  phraseology 
be  entitled  Virgil  as  a  Rhetorician :  *  Titianus  et  Catulinus,  qui 
themata  omnia  de  Vergilio  elicuemnt  ad  dicendi  usum.'  A  fact  most 
important  as  illustrating  the  decline  both  of  scholarship  and  education. 
The  curriculum  of  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  limited 
to  the  study  of  Virgil ;  the  study  of  Virgil  is  becoming  more  and  more 
scholastic  and  technical.  Are  there  any  actual  remains  of  these  base 
and  degenerate  eflforts  of  analysis?  The  fourth  book  of  Macrobius 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  this  method  could  effect.  A  mere 
fragment  of  the  book  remains,  in  which  a  thousand  and  one  instances  are 
given  of  VirgiPs  command  over  the  resources  oipathos.  I  have  noticed 
a  great  many  similar  remarks  in  the  commentary  of  Servius,  of  which  the 
foUowing  may  be  taken  as  specimens : 

A.  IV  31,  et  suasoria  est  omni  parte  plena :  nam  et  purgat  obiecta 
et  ostendit  utilitatem  et  a  timore  persuadet.  £t  usus  est  apto  causae 
principio,  nam  et  cum  aliquid  propter  nos  petimus,  benevolum  nobis 
eum  qui  audit  facere  debemus,  etc. 

A  IV  361,  oratorie  ibi  finivit  ubi  vis  argumenti  constitit. 

A.  VI  104,  sane  sciendum  adlocutionem  hanc  esse  suasoriam  cum 
partibus  suis. 

A  VII  535,  rhetorice  viles  tmdit  in  medium ;  nobiles  vero  primo  et 
ultimo  commemorat  loco. 

A.  VIII  127,  et  est  rhetorica  persuasio,  nam  principium  ex  utriusque 
persona  sumpsit. 

A  VIII  374,  sane  hoc  rhetorica  suasio  est,  nam  principatum  a 
verecundia  sumpsit. 

I.  .  g 
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A.  IX  131,  et  est  oratorium  quaestiones  itaproponere  ut  facilem  solu- 
tionis  sortiantur  eventum;  compare  on  line  136. 

A.  IX  481,  et  est  conquestio  matris  Euryali  plena  artis  rhetoricae. 
Nam  paene  omnes  partes  habet  de  misericordia  commovenda  a  Cicerone 
in  Rhetoricis  positas. 

A.  IX  614,  utitur  argumentis  quae  in  Rhetoricis  commemorat 
Cicero. 

A.  X  36,  nunc  per  avTiKartjyop(av  ad  accusationem  alterius  transit : 
ib.  38,  secundum  artem  rhetoricam  rem  unam  in  duas  divisit. 

Finally  I  may  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  long  criticism  on  A.  xi 
243  foU. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  fourth  book  of  Macro- 

bius,  and  remarks  such  as  those  which  I  have  quoted  from  Servius,  were 

taken  from  the  book  of  our  rhetorical  worthies,  Titianus  and  Catulinus.' 

Whether  this  is  the  case  or  no,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  style  of 

criticism  is  one  of  which  Probus  or  any  of  the  older  commentators 

would  have  been  ashamed,  and  is  the  characteristic  offspring  of  an  age 

in  which  all  creative  effort  has  died  out. 

I  It  is  in  all  respects  more  profitable  to  study  the  material  common  to 

!    the  Verona  scholia,   Philargyrius,    Macrobius,   and   Servius:   material 

j    which  I  suppose  to  be,  so  to  speak,  the  deposit  which  the  scholarship  of 

]    the  first  and  second  century  had  left.     In  dealing  with  this  matter  it  is 

'     noticeable  that  the  commentary  of  Servius,  as  compared  with  the  notes 

of  Macrobius  or  the  Verona  scholi^,  tends  to  abbreviate,  to  curtail,  and 

to  omit  the  names  of  authorities.     Servius  is  on  the  whole  a  sound,  but 

he  is  not  a  full  commentator ;  and  we  should  be  fortunate  indeed  could 

we  exchange  all  his   work  for  the  Verona  scholia  in  their  complete 

form.     The  value  of  his  commentary  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 

what  it  preserves  of  the  earlier  Roman  scholarship  ;  and  the  amount  of 

this,  judging  by  what  a  comparative  method  enables  us  to  detect,  is  not 

inconsiderable. 


19.  THE  BERNE  SCHOLIA.* 

These  scholia  profess  to  be  copied  from  Roman  commentaries  (de 
commentariis  Romanorum)  by  a  Scot  named  Adanan,  whom  Ribbeck 
and  TeufTel  (472,  9)  assign  to  the  eighth  century.  This  writer  names 
as  the  three  commentators  from  whom  he  has  made  extracts,  Titus 
Gallus,  Gaudentius,  and  lunilius  Flagrus  of  Milan.  lunilius  Flagrus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  the  compiler  as  his  chief  authority,  is  now  generally 
identified  by  scholars  with  lunius  Philargyrius  ;  a  conclusion  bome  out 
by  the  general  coincidence  between  the  notes  bearing  the  names  of 
Philargyrius  and  Flagrus. 

The  compiler  of  these  scholia  was  ji  Christian  and  fond  of  alle^ 
gorizing,  a  process  to  which  Servius  anH  the  older  commentators  are 

^  Dr.  Lenke  does  not  think  this  was  the  case. 

'  Scholia  Bernensia  ad  Vergilii  Bucolica  et  Georgica;  ed.  11.  Hagen.  In  the 
Jahrbiicher  fUr  classische  Philologie,  Suppl.  iv. 
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generally  averse.  Of  his  authorities  T.  Gallus  and  Gaudentius,  and  their 
relations  to  the  older  commentators,  it  is  very  difticult  to  affirm  anything 
with  certainty.  Comparing  the  notes  attributed  to  Gallus  with  those  of 
Servius,  I  find  that  while  on  G.  i  3  Servius  and  Gallus  take  opposite 
views,  the  two  usually  correspond,  though  not  so  closely  as  to  preclude 
the  hypothesis  that  one  is  independent  of  the  other.  For  instance,  on 
G.  I  13,  Gallus  adds  a  remark  which  is  not  in  Servius,  and  so  on  G.  i 
81.  On  G.  I  8,  149,  their  notes  are  to  the  same  purpose,  though 
expressed  independently :  elsewhere  they  are  nearly  identical. 

Did  Servius  then  borrow  from  Gallus,  or  Gallus  from  Servius  ?  The 
fact  that  on  one  occasion  their  views  are  opposite,  and  that  on  others 
they  are  independently  expressed,  seems  to  point  rather  to  their  having 
both  borrowed  from  the  common  store  of  Virgilian  commentary  which 
I  have  tried  to  show  had  been  gathered  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

I  am  inclined  to  draw  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  Servius 
and  Gaudentius.  Hagen  thinks  that  Servius  borrowed  from  Gaudentius 
as  from  Gallus ;  but  although  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the 
notes  of  Gaudentius  and  Servius  coincide,  there  are  some  where  Servius 
is  the  fuller  (E.  viii  21:  G.  i  277,  284:  iv  104,  iii),  others  where, 
though  Hagen  seestraces  of  borrowing,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
the  comments  were  independent  (E.  vi  79  :  G.  iv  122).' 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Servius  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Berne  schoha,  nor  Gallus  or  Gaudentius  in  the  commentary  of  Servius. 

Another  indication  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Berne  scholia  are  independent  of  Servius  and  Servius  of  them  is 
the  fact  that  they  several  times  preserve  quotations  from  writers  of 
authority  of  which  Servius  has  no  trace.  Thus,  on  G.  iii  147,  they  in 
common  with  Philargyrius  quote  Nigidius  Figulus  De  animalibus,  while 
Servius  has  quite  a  (Hfrerent  note.  In  other  places  they  quote  a  passage 
which,  though  absent  in  Servius  and  Philargyrius,  serves  to  fill  up  and 
complete  the  notes  of  the  latter.  Thus  on  G.  iii  89  our  version  of 
Philargyrius  says  *ut  poetae  Graeci  fabulantur,'  the  Berne  scholia 
naming  Alcman  as  the  Greek  poet.  Here  Servius  again  has  quite  ai 
different  note.  Sempronius  Asellio  is  cited  by  the  Berne  scholia  alone 
on  G.  III  474,  Caelius  Antipater  on  G.  11  197  (where  Philargyrius'  note 
is  lost  in  our  version),  Asper  on  G.  iv  238,  Nigidius  Figulus  on  G.  i  174, 
428,  498  (in  all  of  which  passages,  again,  the  notes  of  Philargyrius  are 
lost),  G.  II  168,  and  Suetonius  on  G.  iv  564.  For  other  instances  where 
the  Beme  scholia  have  notes  of  value  I  must  refer  to  the  commentary, 
where  I  have  quoted  from  them  whenever  they  offered  anything  worth 
preserving. 

Readers  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  this  essay  thus  far  will 

*  E.  VI  79,  Gaudentius:  Quod  fecit  Procne,  hoc  dicit  Philomelam  fecisse,  licentia 
poetica  ut  Gaudentius  dicit.  Servius :  AX(\m\  hoc  Procne  fecit,  non  Philomela:  sed 
aut  abutitur  nomine,  aut  illi  imputat  propter  quam  factum  est.  G.  iv  122,  Gauiientius : 
Cucumis,  cucuminis,  et  huius  cucumeris,  dicitur,  ut  Gaudentius  dicit  Serznus :  Cucumis 
cucumis :  nam  neoterici  kuius  cucumeris  dixerunt. 
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be  prepared  for  the  conclusion  at  which  I  am  inclined  to  arrive,  that  a 
large  body  of  Virgilian  leaming  had  accumulated  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  a.d.,  the  greater  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of 
which  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  much  even  older ; 
and  that  from  these  materials  it  was  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the 
Verona  scholia,  Philargyrius,  Macrobius,  Servius,  and  the  authorities 
followed  by  the  Beme  scholia,  drew  their  information  independently  of 
each  other.  This  hypothesis  will  I  hope  be  found  to  account  for  the 
considerable  number  of  instances  in  which  they  agree,  and  the  number, 
perhaps  hardly  less  considerabie,  in  which  they  exhibit  independence  or 
divergence. 
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OuR  authorities  for  the  text  of  Virgil  are  twofold,  the  early  manuscripts 
and  the  andent  commentators.  Besides  these  two  classes,  we  have  many 
later  manuscripts,  most  of  which,  however,  are  almost  worthless. 

I.  The  early  manuscripts  are  seven  in  number,  three  fairly  perfect 
and  four  fragments,  all  written  in  capital  letters.  These  manuscripts  are 
at  least  four  centuries  older  than  any  other  MSS.  of  Virgil,  but  their 
actual  dates  are  not  certain.  The  square  or  rustic  capitals  with  which 
they  are  written  are  not  easy  to  date  with  any  precision,  and,  except  the 
puzzling  *  subscriptio  *  to  the  Medicean,  we  have  no  other  evidence  to 
aid  our  judgment.  Usually,  however,  these  MSS.  are  ascribed  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  and  the  mistakes  with  which  they  all  abound — 
mistakes  which  in  many  cases  imply  a  defective  knowledge  of  classical 
Latinity — point  with  much  probability  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  All  these  manuscripts  appear  to  have 
been  ultimately  derived  from  one  archetype,  itself  full  of  variants  and 
corrections,  but  representing  a  text  different  from  that  foUowed  by  our 
second  class  of  authorities,  the  andent  commentators. 

These  manuscripts  are : 

(i)  Med.  or  M.,  the  codex  Mediceus,  once  at  Bobbio,  now  in  the 
Laurentian  library  at  Florence  (plut.  XXXIX  i).  It  commences  at  E.  vi  48, 
and  is  complete  for  the  rcst  of  Virgil ;  it  contains  scholia  (addcd  in  or  after 
the  seventh  century)  on  the  Eclogues,  and  at  the  end  of  tbe  Eclogues  the 
*  subscriptio '  of  Apronianus  Asterius,  dated  a.d.  494.  The  relation  of  the 
*subscriptio'  to  the  MS.  is  uncertain  :  possibly  it  records  a  revision  of  the 
existing  copy  by  Apronianus,  and  owes  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  Eclogues 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  blank  page  :  in  this  case  the  manuscript  must 
be  earlier  than  494  a.d.  It  has  been  corrected  by  several  hands ;  these 
corrections  are  mostly  either  very  early  (denoted  *  Med.  corr.*  in  the  com- 
mentary)  or  very  late.  It  has  been  collated  by  Foggini  (whom  Ribbeck 
followed  in  his  first  edition),  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Max  Hoffmann  (Der 
Codex  Mediceus,  Berlin,  1889),  and,  for  parts  of  the  Aeneid,  by  Henry 
(Aeneidea  i  xiv  foll.) :  in  the  present  volume  Hoffmann  is  foUowed.  The 
Medicean  is  usually  held  to  be  the  best  and  most  important  of  the  early 
manuscripts. 

(2)  Pal.  or  P.,  the  codex  Palatinus,  once  in  the  Palatine  library  at 
Heidelberg,  now  in  the  Vatican  (No.  1631).  It  is  complete,  except  for 
thirty-three  leaves,  whicb  cause  nine  more  or  less  serious  gaps.  According 
to  Sir  £.  Maunde  Thompson  there  is  no  reason  for  dating  it  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  fourlh  century.  It  and  all  the  fivefollowing  early  MSS.  have  been 
collated  by  Ribbeck. 

(3)  Rom.  or  R.,  the  cod6x  Romanus,  brought  to  Rome  by  Angelo 
Politian,  and  now  in  the  Vatican  (No.  3867).    It  is  complete,  except  for 
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eight  serious  gaps,  and  is  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Palatine,  though 
the  barbarisms  m  its  text  and  the  rudeness  of  its  illustrations  have  led  some 
scholars  to  put  it  in  the  sixth  century  or  even  later.  (See  Maunde  Thompson*s 
Palaeography,  p.  187,  and  the  facsimiles  in  the  Palaeographical  Societ/s 
publications,  series  l.) 

(4)  Vat.  or  F.,  the  schedae  Vaticanae  in  the  Vatican  (No.  3225),  oma- 
mented  with  remarkable  pictures,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  fourth 
century.  They  contain  fragments  of  the  third  and  fourth  Georgics  and  the 
Aeneid. 

(5)  The  Saint  Gall  fragments  (G )  in  the  Saint  Gall  library  (No.  1394), 
eleven  leaves  containing  parts  of  the  fourih  Georgic  and  Aeneid  i-vi.  They 
belong  probably  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuiy. 

(6)  Ver.  or  V.,  the  Verona  fragments  in  the  Verona  library  (No.  38),  forty- 
one  leaves  of  nearly  illegible  palimpsest,  containing  various  parts  of  Virgil. 
Theyare  assigned  to  the  fourth  century,  and,besides  being  collated  by  Ribbeck, 
have  been  examined  by  Henry. 

(7)  Aug.  or  A.,  seven  leaves  partly  in  the  Vatican  (No.  3256),  partly  at 
Berlin,  writien  in  square  capitals,  and  once  ascribed,  by  Pertz,  to  the  age  of 
Augustus  (whence  styled  *codex  Augusteus*)»  but  really  belonging,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  later  part  of  the  fourth  century.  They  contain  Georg.  l  41-280, 
III  181-220,  and  have  been  collated  by  Ribbeck  and  others. 

Facsimiles  of  these  manuscripts  and  further  details  may  be  found  in 
Zangemeister  and  Wattenbach's  Exempla  (Heidelberg,  1876},  plates  10-13, 
in  the  publications  of  the  Palaeographical  Society,  i  plates  86,  113-117,  208, 
and  in  Chatelain^s  Paldographie  (Paris,  1887,  Nos.  61  foIL). 

II.  The  evidence  of  the  ancient  commentators  is  of  great  importance. 
The  study  of  Virgirs  text  commenced  in  the  first  century  with  Flyginus 
and  Probus  (pp.  Ivi,  Ixi),  and  the  preceding  essay  has  shown  that  much 
of  the  material  coUected  by  Servius,  Philargyrius,  and  the  compilers  of 
the  Berne  and  Verona  scholia  is  ultimately  derived  from  writings  of  the 
first  or  early  second  century ;  readings  mentioned  in  the  commentators 
are,  therefore,  entitled  to  all  consideration.  Often  these  readings  differ 
widely  from  the  MSS.  In  G.  i  408  Nonius  and  Servius  on  A.  xii  304 
have  formantury  the  MSS.  conflantur ;  in  11  247  Hyginus  reads  amaror, 
the  MSS.  have  amaro  ;  in  iii  177  Nonius  adopts  and  Philargyrius  men- 
tions  the  form  mulgariay  the  MSS.  have  mulctraria  ;  in  iii  4x5  Nonius 
and  Servius  have  gravi  nidore^  the  MSS.  graves ;  in  A.  11  62  Nonius 
adopts  and  Servius  mentions  a  reading  versare  dolo  instead  of  dolos ; 
in  VII  773  the  MSS.  are  divided,  Probus  has  Phoebigenam ;  in  A.  viii 
147  Servius  has  obfore^  the  MSS.  adfore  or  the  like.  The  commentators, 
it  is  plain,  had  texts  which  differed  from  the  archetype  of  our  best  MSS. 
To  decide  between  the  two  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

III.  The  manuscripts  of  Virgil  written  from  the  time  of  the  Carolingian 
revival  to  the  invention  of  printing  are  countless,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
of  no  textual  value  whatsoever.  The  ninth  century  *Gudianus,*  the 
oldest  MS.  of  Virgil  after  those  mentioned  in  Class  I,  stands  in  close 
relation  to  the  Palatine,  and  is  of  some  use  where  the  latter  is  defective : 
for  a  description  of  it  see  Ribbeck*s  Prol.,  p.  228,  Chatelain  68  A.  A 
tenth  century  Berne  MS.  (Ribbeck*s  ar,  Beme  No.  172)  and  a  Paris  MS. 
(No.  7929)  perhaps  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  *  Romanus.'  A 
ninth  (?)  century  MS.  at  Prague  is  sometimes  quoted  under  the  symbol 
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n,  but  it  is  of  little  value  (KvfCala,  Vergilstudien,  Prag,  1878) ;  Deuticke 
Jahresb.,  1882,  112;  Chatelain,  74  A.),  and  the  great  mass  of  cursive 
MSS.  is  practically  worthless,  Such  valuable  readings  as  are  to  be  found 
in  them  are  either  derived  from  Servius  and  other  commentators,  or  are 
such  as  might  easily  have  been  restored,  if  necessary,  by  conjecture.  The 
term  *  Ribbeck's  cursives '  has  been  used  by  Conington  and  others  to 
denote  the  few  comparatively  useful  cursives  which  Ribbeck  and  other 
editors  after  him  admit  to  their  apparatus  criticus  and  textual  notes. 

The  result  is  fairly  satisfactory.  We  have  in  most  cases  the  testi- 
mony  of  early  manuscripts,  and  of  the  recension  or  recensions  used  by 
good  grammarians  and  commentators,  and  this  has  preserved  the  text 
from  any  serious  corruption.  In  most  cases  of  doubt,  we  have  a  choice 
between  two  or  more  readings,  any  of  which  could  be  accepted  without 
violation  of  grammar,  sense,  or  taste,  and  the  margin  left  for  conjectural 
emendation  is  narrow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Virgil  himself  left  some  things  unfinished  in  the  Aeneid :  errors  doubt- 
less  arose  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  text  we  have  is  exactly  that  which  Virgil  left. 


The  following  list  (from  Ribbeck's  ProL,  p.  454)  shows  which  of  the 
seven  principal  MSS.  are  available  for  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics : 


E. 


I  I  — 

III  27  — 
+  53  — 
+  71  — 

IV  52  — 
V  86  — 

VI  22  — 


+ 
VII 


48 
I  ■ 


III  26 

+  52 

4-  70 

IV  51 
V  85 

VI  21 

+  47 

+  86 

VII  II 


M 


4-  12—       +      37 

+  38— VIII     18 

VIII  19—       +44 

+  45—       X       9 

X  10  —       end 


I  I 

+  41 

+  281 

+  323- 

II  2. 

+  92  • 

+  118 

+  139" 

+  216 


40 

280 

—      +    322 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


91 
117 

138 
215 
273 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 


F    G    V  A 


R 

R 
R 
R 
R 
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G. 


II  274 
+    300 
+  352- 
+  378 
+  535- 


III 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+  299 

+  3SI 

+  377 

+  534 

+  542 


I  • 

13 

22 

146 

181 

221 
285 
349 
351 
402 


III 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
IV 


IV  37 
97 

153 
175 
181 

345 
420 

436 
462 

465 
471 
498 
522 

535 
549 
550 


12 
21 

145 
180 
214 
220 
284 
348 
350 
401 

36 


96 
124 
152 
174 
180 

344 
419 

435 
461 
464 

—  +  470 

—  +  497 

—  +  521 

—  +  534 

—  +  548 

—  +  566 


M  P  R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


F  G    V  A 
V 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


V 


A 
A 


V 
V 


V 
V 
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P.  VERGILI    MARONIS 

BUCOLICON 

LIBER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  Pastoral  Poetry  shows  us  how  easily  the  most 
natural  species  of  composition  may  pass  into  the  most  artificial. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  earliest  beginnings — a  question  * 
which  seems  to  belong  as  much  to  speculation  as  to  historical 
inquiry — it  appears  not  to  have  been  recognized  or  cultivated  as 
a  distinct  branch  till  the  Greek  mind  had  passed  its  great 
climacteric,  and  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  had  been  transferred 
from  Athens  to  Alexandria.  Yet  as  introduced  into  the  world  by 
Theocritus,  if  modem  *  criticism  is  right  in  supposing  him  to  have 
been  its  real  originator,  it  exhibits  little  of  that  weakness  and 
want  of  vitality  which  might  have  been  expected  to  distinguish 
the  child  of  old  age.  It  is  a  vigorous  representation  of  shepherd 
life,  with  its  simple  h^bits,  its  coarse  humour,  its  passionate 
susceptibility,  and  its  grotesque  superstition.  But  it  was  not 
long  to  retain  this  genuine  character  of  healthy,  dramatic  energy. 
Already  in  the  next  age  at  Syracuse  it  began  to  show  signs 

*  The  theories  of  its  origin  rcsolve  themselves  into  speculations  like  those  of 
Lacretius  (v  1382  foU.),  as  Heyne  remarks  in  his  treatise  De  Carmine  Bucolico, 
prefixed  to  his  edition.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  music  is  a  natural  solace  for  a  shepherd, 
and  that  the  whistUng  of  the  wind  through  the  reeds  would  suggest  the  use  of  the 
reed  as  a  pipe. 

'  The  names  of  the  supposed  pastoral  poets  who  preceded  Theocritus  may  be  found 
in  Heyne's  treatise,  or  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  art.  Theocritus.  For  a  de- 
structive  criticism  on  their  existence  or  claims  to  the  title,  see  Nslke'8  Opuscula,  vol.  i 
pp.  161  foll. 

I.  B 
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of  failing  power  :  and  on  its  transference  to  Rome,  these  were  at 
once  developed  into  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  premature 
constitutional  decay.  What  it  became  afterwards  is  characteris- 
tically  described  in  one  of  Johnson's  sarcastic  sentences.  *  At 
the  revival  of  leaming  in  Italy/  he  says  in  his  life  of  Ambrose 
Philips/  *  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary 
swains  might  be  composed  with  little  difficulty :  because  the  con- 
versation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound  or  refined  sentiment : 
and  for  images  and  descriptions,  Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and  Naiads 
and  Dryads,  were  always  within  call ;  and  woods,  and  meadows, 
and  hills,  and  rivers  supplied  variety  of  matter,  which,  having  a 
natural  power  to  soothe  the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it* 
Arcadia,  more  famous  among  the  ancients,  at  least  before 
the  time  of  Virgil,^  for  pastoral  dulness  than  for  pastoral 
ideality,  became  the  poefs  golden  land,  where  imagination 
found  a  refuge  from  the  harsh  prosaic  life  of  the  present. 
Gradually  the  pastoral  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  exercise-ground 
for  young  authors,  who  supposed  themselves,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  commentator  on  Spenser,^  to  be  *  following  the  example 
of  the  best  and  most  ancient  poets,  which  devised  this  kind 
of  witing,  being  both  so  base  for  the  matter  and  homely  for  the 
manner,  at  the  first  to  try  their  habilities  :  and  as  young  birds 
that  be  newly  crept  out  of  the  nest,  by  little  first  prove  their 
tender  wings,  before  they  make  a  greater  flight'  It  was  indeed 
little  more  than  the  form  in  which  the  poet  made  himself  known 
to  the  world,  the  pseudonym  under  which  it  was  thought  decorous 
to  veil  his  real  style  and  title.  His  shepherds  might  preserve 
their  costume,  but  their  conversation  tumed  on  any  thing  which 
might  be  uppermost  in  his  own  mind,  or  in  that  of  the  public,  the 
controversies  of  the  Church,*  or  the  death  of  a  royal  personage. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  thing  so  purely  artificial  could 
outlive  that  general  questioning  of  the  grounds  of  poetical  excel- 
lence,  which  accompanied  the  far  wider  convulsions  at  the  end  of 

*  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Cuimingham's  edition,  vol.  iii  pp.  262,  3. 
^  See  Keightley's  note  on  Virg.  Ecl.  vii  4. 

'  Prefatory  Epistle  to  Spenser^s  Shepheard*s  Calendar,  addressed  to  Gabricl 
Harvey. 

*  The  afiairs  of  the  Church  are  touched  on  in  two  of  Spenser's  Pastorals,  those  for 
May  and  September.     Ambrose  Philips  has  a  Pastoral  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 
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the  last  century.  Whether  it  is  now  to  be  reg^stered  as  an  extinct 
species,  at  least  in  England,  is  perhaps  a  question  of  language 
rather  than  of  fact.  The  poetry  of  extemal  nature  has  been 
wakened  into  new  and  intenser  life,  and  the  habits  of  the  country 
are  represented  to  us  in  poems,  reminding  us  of  the  earliest  and 
best  days  of  the  Idyl :  but  the  names  of  Eclogue  and  Pastoral 
are  heard  no  longer,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  of  a  time  when  the 
associations  connected  with  them  are  likely  again  to  find  favour 
with  Englishmen. 

For  this  corruption  probably  no  writer  is  so  heavily  charge- 
able  as  Virgil.  Changes  of  the  kind,  it  is  true,are  attributable  as 
much  to  the  general  condition  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  as 
to  any  individual  source  of  infection  ;  the  evil  too  had  beg^n,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  before  pastoral  poetry  had  migrated 
from  Syracuse.  But  in  Virgil  it  at  once  attained  a  height  which 
left  comparatively  little  to  be  done  by  subsequent  writers,  though 
their  inferiority  in  the  graces  of  expression  was  sure  to  render  the 
untruthfulness  of  the  conception  more  conspicuous.  They  might 
make  their  poetical  Arcadia,  to  borrow  again  the  words  of 
Johnson,'  still  more  *  remote  from  known  reality  and  speculative 
possibility' :  but  it  was  scarcely  in  their  power  to  confound 
worse  the  confusion  which  blended  Sicily  and  the  Mantuan 
district  into  one,  and  identified  Julius  Caesar  with  that  Daphnis 
whom  the  nymphs  loved,  and  whose  death  drew  groans  from  the 
lions. 

There  is  something  almost  unexampled  in  the  state  of  feeling 
which  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Augustan  age  in  particular,  allowed 
palpable  and  avowed  imitation  to  claim  the  honours  of  poetical 
originality.  Pacuvius  and  Accius  are  praised  not  for  having 
called  out  the  tragedy  which  lies,  patent  rather  than  latent, 
in  Roman  history  and  Roman  life,  nor  even  for  having  made  the 
l^ends  which  they  derived  from  Greece  the  subject  of  original 
dramas  of  their  own,  but  specifically  for  having  apph*ed  ^*  their  wit 

*  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  ii  p.  297.     (Life  of  Gay.) 

*  *  Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis, 
et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 

quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent.' 

(Hor.  Ep.  II  i  161.) 
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to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  as  to  so  much  raw  material,  and 
adapted  to  the  Roman  stage  the  entertainments  which  had  alter- 
nately  delighted  and  terrified  the  populace  of  Athens.  Horace 
invites  attention  to  himself/  as  an  independent  traveller  along 
untrodden  ground,  not  as  having  discovered  any  measure  peculiar 
to  the  Latin  language,  any  melody  to  which  the  thoughts  of  his 
countrymen  would  naturally  vibrate,  but  as  having  been  the  first 
to  display  to  Latium  the  capabilities  of  the  Archilochian  lambic, 
the  Alcaic,  and  the  Sapphic.  So  Propertius  ^*  speaks  of  Thyrsis 
and  Daphnis,  and  the  rustic  presents  which  shepherd  makes 
to  shepherdess,  names  and  things  copied  precisely  from  Theo- 
critus,  as  if  they  were  actually  a  new  world  to  which  Virgil  had 
introduced  him  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  great  city. 
Striking  as  the  phenomenon  is,  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
enable  us  readily  to  account  for  it.  The  Roman  knew  only  of  a 
single  instanceof  a  national  literature  in  the  world  :  it  challenged 
his  allegiance  with  an  undisputed  claim,  and  his  only  course 
seemed  to  be  to  conform  to  it,  and  endeavour  so  far  as  he  could, 
to  reproduce  it  among  his  own  people.  It  seems  as  if  no  parallel 
to  such  a  mental  condition  could  exist  in  our  largef  modern 
experience,  where  the  very  number  of  the  models  set  before 
us  corrects  our  admiration  by  distracting  it,  and  forces  us,  as 
it  were,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  interrogate  that  nature  which 
underlies  the  many  varieties  of  art.  Yet  we  may  realize  some- 
thing  of  the  feeling  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  officeof  a 
translator  ranked  as  high  in  English  estimation  as  that  of  an 
original  poet — when  he  that  drew  Zimri  and  Achitophel  was 
thought  to  have  added  to  his  fame  by  his  versions  of  Juvenal  and 

*  *  Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 
non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.  Qui  sibi  fidit, 
dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

ostendi  Latio/  (Hor.  Ep.  I  xix  21.) 

*  *  Tu  canis  umbrosi  subter  pineta  Galaesi 

Thyrsin  et  attritis  Daphnin  arundinibus, 

utque  decem  possint  corrumpere  mala  puellas 

missus  et  impressis  haedus  ab  uberibus/ 

(Prop.  III  xxvi67.) 

The  coarseness  of  the  second  couplet  is  characteristic,  showing  the  sort  of  charm 
which  Propertius  found  in  a  poem  of  rural  life. 
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Virgil,  and  the  preparation  of  the  English  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
occupied,  perhaps  not  unworthily,  ten  of  the  best  years  of  the 
mind  which  had  produced  the  Essay  on  Criticism  and  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock. 

But  whatever  may  be  its  susceptibility  of  explanation  or 
illustration  the  fact  is  one  which  requires  to  be  bome  in  mind  by 
every  student  of  the  Eclogues.  Without  the  spirit  of  allowance 
which  we  are  ready  to  entertain  as  soon  as  we  perceive  that  a 
peculiarity  is  not  individual  or  occasional,  but  general,  we  should 
hardly  be  able  to  moderate  our  surprise  at  the  numberless 
instances  of  close  and  indeed  servile  imitation  which  an  attentive 
perusal  shows  us  at  once.  It  is  one  thing  to  accept  broadly  the 
statement  that  Virgil  is  a  copyist,  and  quite  another  to  follow 
him  line  by  line  and  observe  how  constantly  he  is  thinking  of 
his  guide,  looking  to  him  where  a  simple  reliance  on  nature 
would  have  been  not  only  far  better,  but  far  more  easy  and 
obvious,  and  on  many  occasions  deviating  from  the  passage 
immediately  before  him  only  to  cast  a  glance  on  some  other 
part  of  his  model.*  Tityrus,  Galatea,  Amaryllis,  Corydon, 
Thestylis,  Menalcas,  Damoetas,  Amyntas,  Aegon,  Daphnis, 
Thyrsis,  Micon,  Lycidas,  are  all  names  to  be  found  in  the 
muster-roll  of  Theocritus ;  and  of  those  not  included  therein 
there  is  not  one  (if  we  except,  what  are  really  no  exceptions, 
actual  historical  personages)  which  is  not  referable  to  a  Greek, 
perhaps  a  bucolic  original.  Corydon  addresses  Alexis  in  the 
lauguage  used  by  Polyphemus  to  Galatea  :  boasts  in  the  same 
way  of  his  thousand  sheep  and  his  never-failing  supply  of  milk  : 
answers  objections  to  his  personal  appearance  in  the  same  way 
by  an  appeal  to  the  ocean  mirror :  paints  in  similar  colours  the 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life:  glances  similarly  at  the  pets  he  is 
rearing  for  his  love  :  and  finally  taxes  himself  for  his  foUy,  and 
reminds  himself  that  there  are  other  loves  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  in  language  which  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  translation 
from  the  eleventh  Idyl.  Menalcas  and  Damoetas  rally  each 
other  in  words  borrowed  from  two  neighbouring  Idyls:  two 
others  supply  the  language  in  which  they  make  their  wagers  : 

^  References  to  the  various  imitations  from  Theocritus  will  be  found  in  the 
Commentary. 
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while  a  large  proportion  of  the  materials  for  their  amoebean 
display  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  or  other  parts  of  Theocritus, 
scattered  up  and  dovvn.  In  the  friendly  rivalry  of  Menalcas  and 
Mopsus  the  depreciation  of  Amyntas,  the  grief  of  the  wild  beasts 
for  Daphnis,  the  epitaph,  the  apotheosis  in  most  of  its  circum- 
stances,  the  compliments  which  shepherd  pays  to  shepherd,  and 
the  exchange  of  presents,  are  all  modelled  more  or  less  closely 
after  the  Doric  prototype.  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  are  perhaps 
more  original :  yet  even  they  owe  something  to  Menalcas  and 
Daphnis,  as  well  as  to  one  or  two  other  Sicilian  shepherds,  not 
only  in  the  antecedents,  but  in  the  contents  of  their  songs  ;  and 
the  eminence  to  which  Corydon  is  lifted  by  his  success  is  similar, 
though  inferior,  to  that  attained  by  Daphnis.  The  dying 
Damon,  or  rather  the  lover  whom  Damon  personates,  recalls  in 
the  first  part  of  his  complaint  the  dying  Daphnis,  in  the  last  the 
slighted  Polyphemus :  the  enchantress  who  is  represented  by 
Alphesiboeus  is  the  same  who  in  the  second  Idyl  employs  even 
more  charms  to  bring  back  Delphis,  though  the  success  which 
this  time  crowns  her  efforts  is  new.  Moeris  and  his  companion, 
like  Meliboeus  and  Tityrus,  talk  about  a  subject  which,  being 
part  of  Virgirs  personal  history,  could  not  but  be  his  own  :  yet 
even  they  supply  us  with  reminiscences  from  Sicily,  partly  in  the 
things  which  they  say  to  each  other,  partly  in  their  quotations 
from  the  poet's  unpublished  verses.  The  dying  Daphnis  re- 
appears  once  more  in  the  dying  or  despairing  Gallus :  the 
complaint  of  the  lover  is  indeed  his  own,  but  the  circumstances 
which  surround  him  are  copied  minutely  from  that  song  which 
Thyrsis,  the  sweet  songster  from  Aetna,  sang  to  the  goatherd  in 
the  hot  noon  under  the  elm.  Even  this  enumeration  must  fail  to 
give  any  notion  of  the  numberless  instances  of  incidental  imita- 
tion,  sometimes  in  a  single  line,  sometimes  in  the  mere  turn  of 
an  expression,  which  fill  up  as  it  wcre  the  broader  outlines  of 
the  copy.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Virgil  ranked  as 
an  original  poet  in  his  own  judgment  no  less  than  in  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  those  very  appro- 
priations  which  would  stamp  a  modem  author  with  the  charge 
of  plagiarism.  His  Thalia,  he  proudly  reminds  us,  was  the  first 
who  deigned  to  disport  herself  in  the  strains  of  Syracuse,  as  that 
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was  her  first  employment  And  in  the  ninth  Eclogue,  where  he 
grieves  by  anticipation,  tenderly  and  gracefully  enough,  over  the 
loss  which  the  pastoral  world  would  have  sustained  had  he  died 
prematurely,  of  the  four  fragments  of  his  poetry  which  are 
singled  out  for  admiration  two  are  copies  from  Theocritus,  and 
one  of  them,  the  first,  so  close  a  copy,  and  so  slight,  not  to  say 
trivial,  in  itself,  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  instanced  with  any 
other  view  than  to  remind  the  reader  of  his  success  in  borrowing 
and  skilfully  reproducing.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  intimation,  made 
almost  in  express  words,  that  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  the 
Roman  Theocritus. 

The  impression  left  by  such  passages  on  the  mind  of  a 
considerate  reader  is  very  much  that  which  a  modem  author, 
writing  without  the  restraint  of  verse,  would  seek  to  produce  by 
a  quotation  or  a  direct  reference.  It  is  the  commonplace  of  the 
art,  used  by  a  young  artist :  the  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
picture  for  fear  the  picture  should  not  be  recognized  ;  the  tones 
of  the  master  imitated  by  the  pupil  because  he  thinks  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  speaking  correctly.  Theocritus  might  talk 
generally  of  the  Muses  and  of  bucolic  song  :  to  Virgil  the  Muses 
must  be  the  Muses  of  Sicily,  and  the  song  the  song  of  Maenalus. 
Even  Bion  ^  and  Moschus,  coming  after  Theocritus,  had  to 
appeal  to  Sicilian  associations :  how  much  more  one  not  in 
possession  of  the  links  of  sympathy  imparted  by  a  common 
country  and  common  language,  and  an  almost  hereditary  trans- 
mission  of  the  poetical  gift?  And  what  is  true  of  Virgirs 
relation  to  Theocritus  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  his  relation 
to  Greek  writers  generally  and  to  the  whole  body  of  leaming 
which  he  possessed.  He  had  doubtless  lived  from  boyhood  in 
their  world:  and  their  world  accordingly  became  a  sort  of 
second  nature  to  him — a  storehouse  of  life  and  tmth  and  beauty, 
the  standard  to  which  he  brought  conceptions  and  images  as 

*  Xyc  vv  ri  fu>i,  AvKi^a,  'SukKov  /liXoc  aSii  Xiyoimv, 
ifup6tv,  yXvieOBvftoVf  kptarueSv,  otov  b  KVKXunl/ 
&iurfv  HokO^fioc  lir'  ^ovt  rf  TakaTil^; 

(Bion,  II  I.) 

dpXfTff  "SuciXucai,  rS»  irlvOcoc,  opxcrc,  Moi<rai. 

(Moschus,  III  8.) 
Moschus,  howcver,  was  himself  a  Syracusan. 
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they  rose  up  within  him,  the  suggestive  guide  that  was  to  awaken 
his  slumbering  powers,  and  lead  him  to  discover  further  felicities 
yet  possible  to  the  artist.  This  habit  of  mind  perhaps  strikes  us 
most  in  cases  where  it  is  most  slightly  and,  it  would  almost 
seem,  unconsciously  indicated.  More  than  one  writer  has 
remarked  on  VirgiFs  practice  of  characterizing  things  by  some 
local  epithet,  as  a  peculiarity  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
the  earlier  Latin  poets.  Doubtless  in  many  instances  there  is 
some  special  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  word  :  it  may  point  to 
some  essential  attribute  of  the  thing,  or  some  accidental  con- 
nexion  with  time  and  place  which  has  a  real  significance  in  the 
context  But  there  are  others  where  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
any  such  relevancy.  What  appropriateness  can  there  be  in 
describing  the  hedge  which  separates  Tityrus'  farm  from  his 
neighbour's  as  having  its  willow-blossoms  fed  upon  by  the  bees 
of  Hybla,^  or  in  the  wish  that  the  swarms  which  Moeris  has  to 
look  after  may  avoid  the  yews  of  Corsica  ?  *  The  epithet  here  is 
significant  not  to  the  reader  but  to  the  poet,  or  to  the  reader 
only  so  far  as  he  happens  to  share  in  the  poefs  intellectual 
antecedents :  it  appeals  not  to  a  first-hand  appreciation  of  the 
characteristics  of  natural  objects,  such  as  is  open  to  all,  but  to 
information  gained  from  reading  or  travel,  and  therefore  con- 
fined  to  a  few.  And  from  what  we  know  of  the  facts  of  VirgiFs 
life  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  Eclogues  at  any  rate,  his  associations  were  those  of  a 
student,  not  those  of  a  tourist  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  stigma- 
tize  the  predilection  which  this  indicates  as  merely  conventional. 
It  may  be  narrow,  but  within  its  limits  it  is  genuine.  There  are 
some  minds  which  are  better  calculated,  at  least  in  youth,  to  be 
impressed  by  the  inexhaustibleness  of  Art  than  by  the  infinity 
of  Nature.  They  may  lack  the  genial  susceptibility  which  in 
others  is  awakened  immediately  by  the  sight  of  the  world 
without,  and  they  may  not  have  had  time  to  educate  their  im- 
perfect  sympathies  into  a  fuller  appreciation  ;  but  theyj-espond 
without  diflSculty  to  the  invitations  of  natural  beauty  as  con- 
veyed  to  them  through  an  intervening  medium,  adapted  by  its 
own  perfection  for  the  transmission  of  the  perfection  which 
^  EcL  I  55.  *  Ecl.  IX  3a 
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exists  beyond.  They  see  with  the  eyes  of  others,  not  with  their 
own  ;  but  their  soul  nevertheless  receives  the  vision.  Over  such 
minds  the  recollection  of  a  word  in  a  book  has  the  same  power 
which  others  find  in  a  remembered  sight  or  sound.  It  recalls  not 
only  its  own  image,  but  the  images  which  were  seen  in  company 
with  it :  nay,  it  may  touch  yet  longer  trains  of  association,  and 
come  back  upon  the  memory  with  something  like  the  force  of 
the  entire  body  of  impressions  originally  excited  by  the  work 
which  happens  to  contain  it.  Even  those  who  have  held  more 
direct  intercourse  with  nature  are  not  insensible  to  the  operation 
of  this  secondary  charm.  Can  any  one  who  reads  Milton  doubt 
that  the  mere  sound  of  the  stately  names  of  classic  history  and 
mythology  exercised  a  real  influence  on  the  poet's  fancy  ?  And 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  us  a  testimony*  to  the  constraining 
magic  of  Virgi^s  own  language,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
haunted  during  his  joumey  from  Como  not  by  the  thought  of 
the  overflowing  lake,  but  by  the  *  ballad-burthen  music '  of  Lari 
Maxume, 

It  is  not,  however,  the  existence  of  imitation  alone,  considered 
merely  as  imitation,  that  makes  us  speak  of  the  Eclogues  as 
unreal.  Imitation  involves  the  absence  of  reality,  just  as  transla- 
tion  does,  simply  because  the  thing  produced  is  not  original : 
but  it  need  not  imply  its  destruction.  But  with  the  Eclogues  the 
case  is  different  It  is  not  merely  that  Virgil  formed  his  con- 
ception  of  pastoral  poetry  from  Greek  models,  but  that  he  sought 
to  apply  it  to  Roman  life.  In  the  vocabulary  of  poetry,  as  he 
understood  it,  a  shepherd  was  a  Sicilian,  or  perhaps  an  Arcadian  ; 
therefore  an  Italian  shepherd  must  be  spoken  of  as  an  Italian 
Sicilian,  and  pastoral  Italy  as  Sicilian  Italy.  Instances  of  this 
historical  and  geographical  confusion  meet  us  in  every  page  of 
the  Eclogues.  The  very  fact  that  the  names  of  the  shepherds 
are  invariably  Greek  would  naturally  be  sufficient  to  wam  us 
what  we  are  to  expect.  The  introduction  of  men  called 
Meliboeus  and  Tityms  talking  about  Rome  leaves  us  no  room 
to  wonder  at  any  further  mixture  of  incongmities.  Yet  the 
lengths  to  which  this  confusion  is  pushed  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  majority  of  scholars ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  one,  with  the 

*  In  his  poem  The  Daisy. 
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exception  of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  Mr.  Keightley,* 
who  has  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  When  Castelvetro,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  asserted  that  the  favourite  trees  of  the 
Eclogues,  the  beech,  the  ilex,  the  chestnut,  and  the  pine,  do  not 
grow  about  Mantua,  subsequent  critics  were  ready  to  reply  *  that 
the  features  of  the  country  may  have  changed  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  and  that  surely  Virgil  must  know  best  But  such 
reasoning  will  hardly  avail  against  the  absence  of  the  green  caves 
in  which  the  shepherd  Hes,  or  the  briary  crags  from  which  his 
goats  hang,  or  the  lofty  mountains  whose  lengthening  shadows 
remind  him  of  evening.  These  are  the  unmistakable  features  of 
Sicily,  and  no  illusion  of  historicai  criticism  will  persuade  us  that 
they  have  changed  their  places,  strange  as  it  is  to  meet  them  in 
conjunction  with  real  Mantuan  scenery,  with  the  flinty  soil  of 
Andes,  and  the  broad,  lazy  current  of  the  Mincio.  The  actual 
Mantua  is  surrounded  by  a  lake :  its  pastoral  counterpart,  like 
Shakspeare's  Bohemia,  seems  to  be  on  the  sea,  the  stillness  of 
whose  waters  enables  the  shepherds  to  sing  undisturbed,  as  in 
Theocritus  it  forms  a  contrast  with  the  unresting  sorrow  of  the 
love-sick  enchantress.  The  same  rule,  if  rule  it  can  be  called,  is 
observed  in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  shepherds :  there 
is  the  Italian  element,  and  there  is  the  Sicilian,  added,  as  it  were, 
to  make  it  bucolic.  The  Pales  of  the  Italians  and  the  ApoUo 
Nomios  of  the  Greeks,  as  Mr.  Keightley  again  points  out,  retire 
together  from  the  country,  which  the  death  of  Daphnis  has  left 
desolate :  the  two  high-days  of  the  shepherds*  calendar  are  the 
Greek  festival  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Roman  Ambarvalia,  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  similar  account  is  to  be  given  of  the 
social  position  of  the  shepherds  themselves,  who,  though  living 
on  terms  of  Arcadian  equality,  appear  to  be  sometimes  slaves  or 
hirelings,  sometimes  independent  proprietors :  but  the  status  of 
their  brethren  in  Theocritus  is  itself  a  point  which  is  apparently 
'  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iii  p.  93 ;  Keightley,  Notes,  p.  15. 

*  *  Fagum  dicit  pro  natara  loci :  prope  Mantuam  et  in  agris  Virgilii  erant  veteres 
fagi.  Cf.  EcL  II  3,  IX  9.  Haeserunt  nonnulli,  quod  hodie  nullae  sunt  prope  Mantuam, 
ut  Holdsworth  et  aliL  Sed  non  meminerunt  xviii  saecula  interjecta  esse.  In  Libano 
hodie  cedrorum  exigua  silva:  olim  omnis  iis  abundabat.'  Spohn,  quoted  by  Wagner 
on  Ecl.  I  I. 
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Such  a  systematic  confusion  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted,  goes  far  to  justify  the  way  in  which 
Virgil  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  opening  of  this  essay  as  the 
great  corrupter  of  pastoral  poetry,  if  by  pastoral  poetry  is  meant 
a  truthful  dramatic  representation  of  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  life.  How  far  it  vitiates  the  character  of  the  Eclogues  as  pure 
poetry,  irrespective  of  the  class  to  which  they  profess  to  belong, 
is  a  further  question,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  decided  till 
we  have  seen  how  much  it  may  involve.  If  the  Eclogues  are  to 
be  condemned  on  this  ground,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  are  to 
excuse  a  work  like  Cymbeline.  If  the  somewhat  broad  shield 
of  the  romantic  drama  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  latter,  room  may 
perhaps  be  found  under  it  for  the  former.  No  incongruity  of 
which  Virgil  has  been  guilty  can  be  so  glaring  or  so  fatal  to 
those  notions  of  reality  which  the  very  form  of  historical  know- 
ledge  suggests  as  that  produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
modem  Itah*an,  not  only  with  the  legendary  Briton,  but  with  the 
Roman  of  the  earlier  empire.  It  is  not  that  the  laws  of  time 
and  circumstance  are  simply  violated,  but  that  they  are  violated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  result  appears  to  us  inconceivable  as  well 
as  false,  two  types,  belongfing  to  different  periods  of  the  same 
nation,  and  as  such  forming  the  subjects  of  an  obvious  historical 
contrast,  being  imagined  for  the  moment  to  co-exist,  not  in  the 
other  world,  as  in  the  various  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  where  this 
incongruity  enters  into  the  very  idea  of  the  composition,  but  in 
a  world  which,  if  not  our  own,  resembles  it  in  all  its  essential 
features  as  a  theatre  for  human  action  and  passion.  Yet  criticism 
seems  now  to  be  agreed  that  the  very  glaringness  of  such  incon- 
gruities,  though  doubtless  attributable  as  much  to  ignorance  or 
recklessness  as  to  any  profound  design,  ought  only  to  teach  us 
to  divest  ourselves  of  all  extraneous  prepossessions,  and  examine 
the  piece  as  a  representation  of  human  nature  apart  from  the 
conditions  of  time,  just  as  when  we  look  at  some  of  the  early 
paintings  our  sense  of  beauty  need  not  be  ultimately  disturbed 
by  our  consciousness  that  the  actions  portrayed  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  picture  are  obviously  not  simultaneous  but  successive. 
Virgil,  of  course,  according  to  our  ordinary  nomendature,  is  a 
classical,  not  a  romantic  poet ;  but  the  fact  will  hardly  be  held 
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to  exclude  him  from  the  benefit  of  a  similar  plea,  if  indeed  it 
should  not  suggest  fresh  matter  for  consideration  with  r^ard  to 
the  laws  generally,  and  probably  with  justice,  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  two  great  schools  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Art 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  kind  of  confusion  by  which 
the  pastoral  reality  of  the  Eclogues  is  disturbed  or  destroyed. 
Not  only  is  the  Sicilian  mixed  up  with  the  Itah*an,  but  the 
shepherd  is  mixed  up  with  the  poet.  The  danger  was  one  to 
have  been  apprehended  from  the  first.  So  soon  as  pastoral 
poetry  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  species,  the  men  of 
letters  who  cultivated  it,  perhaps  themselves  grammarians  or 
professional  critics,  were  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
painting  themselves  in  bucolic  colours,  instead  of  copying  the 
actual  bucolic  life  which  they  saw  or  might  have  seen  in  the 
country.  They  started  from  the  position  that  shepherds,  besides 
being  subjects  for  poetry,  were  themselves  singers  and  lovers  of 
song  ;  it  was  not  diflScult  to  convert  the  proposition,  and  assume 
that  a  pastoral  singer  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  shepherd.  A 
symptom  of  this  failing  appears  even  in  Theocritus,  in  whose 
seventh  Idyl  the  speaker,  describing  himself  as  being  in  company 
with  a  poetical  goatherd,  modestly  declines  a  comparison  with 
the  professed  poets  Asclepiades  and  Philetas,  thereby  intimating 
that  he  is  himself  a  professed  poet  in  disguise.*  In  Moschus  the 
identification  is  more  consciously  realized.*  Bion  is  bewailed  as 
the  ideal  herdsman,  for  whom  Apollo  and  the  wood-gods  wept, 
whose  strains  drew  looks  of  love  from  Galatea,  and  whose  pipe 
even  the  lips  of  Pan  may  scarcely  touch.  Those,  however,  who 
wish  to  see  to  what  extent  it  may  be  interwoven  with  the  texture 
of  a  series  of  poems,  should  look  for  it  in  the  Eclogues.  They 
will  not  have  very  far  to  seek  ;  indeed  it  meets  them  at  the  very 
threshold.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  first  Eclogue  could  have  pre- 
vented  the  critics  from  recognizing  it  at  once.     As  it  is,  they 

*  oif  ydp  TTto»,  Kar*  kfihv  vooVf  ohrt  rbv  M\bv 

'SuuXiSav  viKtifii  rhv  Ik  ^afiu,  ovn  ^iXfirdv, 
deidutv,  ^rpaxoc  Sk  iror*  dxpitaQ  &q  riq  kpifrSia, 

(Theocr.  vil  39.) 

*  hm  BiW  riBvoKtv  6  /3ov(c<SXoc.    (Moschus,  iii  11 :  but  see  the  whole  context.) 
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have  passed  it  over  in  their  search  for  something  more  recondite 
and  more  creditable  to  Virgil.  Their  view,  as  elaborated  by  the 
latest  commentators/  is  that  Tityrus  is  a  supposed  farm-slave 
perhaps  a  bailiff  of  VirgiFs,  who,  going  to  Rome  to  purchase  his 
freedom,  receives  the  welcome  assurance  that  his  master's  property 
is  to  be  undisturbed  in  the  general  unsettlement ;  the  obvious 
truth  is  (I  am  stating  not  my  own  discovery  but  that  of  my 
former  coadjutor)  that  the  notions  of  the  enfranchised  slave  and 
the  poet  secured  in  his  farm,  the  symbol  and  the  thing  sym- 
bolized,  are  actually  blended  together,  so  that  the  narrative  is  at 
one  time  allegorical,  at  another  historical,  Tityrus  going  with  his 
eamings  to  his  master,  and  receiving  for  answer,  *  You  shall  not 
be  dispossessed  by  my  soldiers.'  The  same  conventional  con- 
ception  reappears  in  other  places,  though  it  is  nowhere  else  so 
clumsily  managed.  Menalcas,  the  poet-shepherd  of  the  ninth 
Eclogue,  whose  strains  were  so  nearly  lost  to  the  world,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  Virgil  himself  In  the  opening  of 
the  sixth,  Virgil  is  once  more  the  shepherd  Tityrus,  who  is 
taught  by  Apollo  that  a  shepherd^s  duty  is  to  make  his  sheep 
fat  and  his  verses  thin.  If  Virgil  is  a  shepherd  because  he  is  a 
poet,  his  friends,  as  being  poets  themselves,  or  at  least  friends  of 
a  poet,  must  be  shepherds  too,  and  the  times  upon  which  he  has 
fallen  must  be  described  by  pastoral  images.  Gallus,  the  soldier 
and  elegiac  poet,  already  introduced  among  the  heroes  of  mytho- 
logy  in  the  sixth  Eclogue,  appears  in  the  tenth  as  the  dying 
shepherd  of  Theocritus,  languishing  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock, 
and'Consoled  by  the  rural  gods;  he  is  at  the  same  moment  in 
Italy  and  in  Arcadia,  acting  with  Octavianus  against  Sex. 
Pompeius,  and  bewailing  his  lost  love  in  the  ears  of  ideal  swains. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  source  of  the  inspiration  which 
animates  the  fourth  Eclogue,  and  whoever  the  child  shadowed 
forth  as  the  king  of  the  peaceful  world,  the  poem  is  evidently  a 
description  of  the  new  era  supposed  to  be  inaugurated  in  Pollio's 
consulship  by  the  peace  of  Brundisium ;  but  the  golden  age  is 
represented  as  a  golden  age  of  pastoral  life,  where  art  is  to  be 
nothing  and  nature  every  thing,  a  recollection  of  the  legendary 

^  See,   for  instance,  Wunderlich,  quoted  by  Wagner  at  the  end  of  Heyne*s 
Argument  of  EcL  i. 
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past  in  Hesiod  converted  into  an  anticipation  of  the  historical 
future.  So  the  Daphnis  of  the  fifth  Eclogue  is  evidently  the 
great  Julius,  as  the  similarity  of  the  images  to  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding  poem  is  sufficient  to  show ;  it  is  a  pastoral  poet  that 
celebrates  him,  and  therefore  he  must  be  celebrated  as  a  shep- 
herd,  wept  by  all  nature  in  his  death,  powerful  and  honoured  as 
a  rural  god  in  his  immortality.  Even  where  the  poems  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  purely  dramatic  and  impersonal,  the  poet  is 
still  visible.  Menalcas,  an  actor  in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  announces 
himself  at  the  end  of  it  as  the  author  of  the  second  and  third ;  in 
the  ninth  (v.  19)  an  intimation  is  made  from  which  we  infer  that  the 
fifth  also  is  really  his  wprk,  the  song  of  Mopsus  no  less  than  his 
own.  The  second  Eclogue  is  one  which  we  should  gladly  believe 
to  be  purely  ideal,  instead  of  shifting  the  tradition  which  pro- 
fesses  to  verify  it :  nor  need  we  be  anxious  to  think  with  Servius 
that  the  song  of  Silenus  to  the  shepherds  is  really  an  epicurean 
lecture  delivered  by  Siron  to  his  pupils.  But  when  we  find 
shepherds  rivalling  each  other  for  the  favour  of  Pollio,  and  lam- 
pooning  Bavius  and  Maevius,  we  feel  that  jealousy  for  the  poet's 
credit  as  a  painter  of  life  is  rather  a  misplaced  sentiment^ 

It  is  as  an  artist  that  Virgil  appears  chiefly  to  challenge  our 
admiration,  as  in  his  pther  works,  so  also  in  the  Bucolics.  The 
language,  indeed,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  pastoral 
personages  is  for  the  most  part  as  undramatic  as  the  thoughts 
which  that  language  expresses  are  conventional  and  unreal.  In 
a  very  few  instances  he  attempts  to  produce  an  appearance  of 
rusticity  by  an  archaism,  a  proverb,  a  conversational  ellipse,  a 
clumsy  circumlocution ;  '^  even  there,  however,  he  seems  to  be 

^  It  may  be  said  that  in  Milton's  Lycidas  the  Virgilian  confusion  of  shepherd  and 
poet  is  tumed  into  mere  chaos  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  element,  the  Christian 
shepherd  or  minister.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  object,  no  less 
than  the  effect,  of  the  poem  is  not  to  describe  pastoral  life,  but  to  paint  student  life 
in  pastoral  colours.  The  tenth  Eclogue  might  take  the  benefit  of  the  same  distinc- 
tion,  if  we  could  separate  it  in  our  judgmeot  from  the  rest.  Milton's  use  of  mythology 
might  afford  another  ground  for  comparison  with  Vii^l :  but  the  subject  is  too  large 
for  a  note. 

*  See  Gebauer's  De  Poetarum  Graecorum  Bucolicorum,  imprimis  Theocriti,  Car- 
minibus  in  Eclogis  a  Vergilio  adumbratis,  Libri  Duo  (Leipsic,  i86i),  pp.  8  folL,  a 
valuable  monograph,  of  which  I  believe  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Wycherley*s  recommendatory  lines  on  Pope's  Pastorals 
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copying  Theocritus,  rather  than  foUowing  the  nature  which  he 
had  seen  around  him,  and  the  strain  in  which  his  shepherds 
usually  converse  is  scarcely  less  elaborate  than  the  ordinary 
diction  of  the  Geoi^ics  or  the  Aeneid.  So  in  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  poets  the  bucolic  hexameter  had  a  structure  of  its  own  :  * 
as  handled  by  Virgil  it  does  not  differ  from  the  didactic  or  the 
epic.  Yet  a  more  poetical  people  than  the  Romans  might  be 
pardoned  if  they  for^ot  their  sense  of  dramatic  propriety  in  the 
delight  with  which  they  welcomed  such  specimens  of  language 
and  versification  as  those  which  the  Eclogues  every  where  ex- 
hibit.  The  tedious  labour  of  the  file,  the  absence  of  which  is 
deplored  by  Horace  *  as  fatal  to  the  excellence  of  Roman  poetry, 
had  at  last  found  an  artist  who  would  submit  to  it  without  com- 
plaining.  The  finished  excellence  of  his  workmanship  is  a  fact 
which  will  not  be  readily  impeached  or  overlooked,  though  its 

which  is  worth  quoting,  not  only  for  its  own  ingenuity,  but  as  expressing  the  view 
taken  by  Pope  and  his  friends  of  the  language  in  which  pastoral  poetry  should  be 
written — a  view  probably  not  very  unlike  Virgil*s  own,  muteUis  muiandis. 

'  Like  some  fair  shepherdess,  the  silvan  Muse 
Should  wear  those  flowers  her  native  fields  produce, 
And  the  true  measure  of  the  shepherd's  wit 
Should,  like  his  garb,  be  for  the  country  fit : 
Yet  must  his  pure  and  unaflected  thought 
More  nicely  than  the  common  swain^s  be  wrought : 
So  with  becoming  art  the  players  dress 
In  silks  the  shepherd  and  the  shepherdess, 
Yet  still  unchanged  the  form  and  mode  remain, 
Shaped  like  the  homely  russet  of  the  swain.' 

See  also  Pope's  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  prefixed  to  his  Pastorals,  where  he 
lays  down  practical  rules  for  bucolic  writing,  and  his  ironical  comparison  of  his  own 
Pastorals  with  Philips'  (Guardian,  No.  40),  where  the  doctrine  that  shepherds  ought 
to  deal  in  proverbs  is  not  forgotten. 

^  See  Gebauer,  pp.  70  foU.,  where  too  much  is  perhaps  made  of  the  instances — 
not  more  than  240  lines  out  of  the  whole  number — in  which  the  bucolic  caesura  is 
prcserved.  It  is  evident  that  Virgil  set  no  store  by  it  whatever  as  a  necessary  law 
of  composition :  that  he  should  have  employed  it  in  the  Eclogues  more  frequently 
than  in  the  other  two  poems,  is  no  more  than  is  natural  in  a  young  writer  just 
beginning  to  form  his  versification,  and  at  the  time  familiar  with  the  cadence  of 
Theocritus.  Gebauer,  however,  has  done  good  service  in  pointing  out  throughout 
bis  work  instances  in  which  Virgil,  without  distinctly  imitating  Theocritus,  has 
taken  a  hint  from  him  in  language  or  versification.  Such  inquiries  are  apt  to  seem 
tediously  minute :  but  they  cannot  be  safely  overlooked  by  any  one  who  would  really 
appreciate  the  art  of  such  a  writer  as  Virgil. 

*  Hor.  Ep.  II  i  167,  Ars  Poet.  29^ 
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importance  may  easily  be  underrated.  We  are  apt,  perhaps,  not 
sufficiently  to  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  style  or  diction 
of  poetry.  We  distinguish  sharply  between  the  general  con- 
ception  and  the  language,  as  if  the  power  which  strikes  out  the 
one  were  something  quite  different  from  the  skill  which  elaborates 
the  other.  No  doubt  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
operations,  and  one  which  must  place  a  poet  like  Vii^il  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  writers  whom  he  followed ; 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  imagination  may  not 
be  shown  in  the  words  which  embody  a  thought  as  well  as  in 
the  thought  which  they  embody.  To  express  a  thought  in 
language  is  in  truth  to  express  a  larger  conception  by  the  help 
of  a  number  of  smaller  ones ;  and  the  same  poetical  faculty  which 
originates  the  one  may  well  be  employed  in  producing  the  other. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  adaptation  of  the  words  to  the  thought 
itself  requires  a  poet's  sense,  though  this  is  much ;  but  that  the 
words  themselves  are  images,  each  possessing,  or  capable  of 
possessing,  a  beauty  of  its  own,  which  need  not  be  impaired,  but 
may  be  illustrated  and  set  off,  by  its  relative  position,  as  con- 
tributing  to  the  development  of  another  and  more  complex 
beauty.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  words,  in  order  to  be 
poetical,  should  be  picturesque  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  suit  the  poefs  object  to  make  a  physical 
image  retire  into  the  shade,  not  advance  into  prominent  light : 
but  the  imagination  will  still  be  appealed  to,  whatever  may  be 
the  avenue  of  approach — by  the  effect  of  perspective,  by  artful 
juxtaposition,  by  musical  sound,  or  perhaps,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  remote  intellectual  association.  The  central  thought 
may  be  borrowed  or  unreal,  yet  the  subordinate  conceptions 
may  be  true  and  beautiful,  whether  the  subordination  be  that 
of  a  paragraph  to  an  entire  poem,  a  sentence  to  a  paragraph,  or 
a  phrase  or  word  to  a  sentence.  It  is,  I  conceive,  to  a  perception 
of  this  fact,  and  not  to  a  deference  to  any  popular  or  mechanical 
notion  of  composition,  that  the  praise  of  style  and  execution  in 
poetry  is  to  be  referred.  Poetry  is  defined  by  Coleridge  *  to  be 
the  best  words  in  their  right  places ;  and  though  at  the  first 
statement  his  view  may  appear  disappointing  and  inadequate,  it 

»  Table  Talk. 
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will  perhaps  be  found  that  further  consideration  will   go   far 
towards  justifying  its  truth. 

If  the  Augustan  age  is,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  by  common 
consent,  the  epoch  of  the  perfection  of  art  as  applied  to  Latin 
poetry,  that  perfection  is  centred  in  Virgil  and  Horace.  Ovid, 
the  third  great  representative  poet  of  his  time,sufficiently  indicates 
that  even  then  a  decline  had  begun  ;  and  Tibullus  and  Propertius, 
though  free  from  his  faults,  are  scarcely  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
be  regarded  as  masters  in  the  school  of  style.  But  Virgil  and 
Horace,  like  Sophocles  among  Greek  poets,  constitute  the  type 
by  which  we  estimate  the  poetical  art  of  their  nation,  the  mean 
which  every  thing  else  either  exceeds  or  falls  short  of.  It  is 
not  that  we  consciously  fix  upon  any  qualities  in  them  which 
attract  our  admiration,  but  rather  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  prominent  about  them ;  the  various 
requisites  of  excellence  are  harmoniously  blended,  without  ex- 
aggeration,  and  the  mind  receives  that  satisfaction  which  refuses 
to  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass.  Their  style  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  not  to  repel  imitation,  though  with  many  of  its 
most  successful  imitators  the  process  is  doubtless  mainly  in- 
tuitive  :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  peculiar  as  to  render 
imitation  an  act  of  ridiculous  presumption.  Less  frequently 
pictorial  than  that  which  preceded  it,  the  style  of  Lucretius  and 
CatuUus,  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  artistic :  single  sentences 
are  not  devoted  to  the  uniform  development  of  a  particular 
effect,  but  a  series  of  impressions  is  produced  by  appeals  made 
apparently  without  any  principle  of  sequence  to  the  different 
elements  of  the  mind,  sense,  fancy,  feeling,  or  memory,  and  the 
task  of  reducing  them  to  harmony  is  left  to  the  reader's  sym- 
pathizing  instinct  It  is  a  power  which  appears  to  deal  with 
language  not  by  violence,  but  by  persuasion,  not  straining  or 
torturing  it  to  bring  out  the  required  utterance,  but  yielding  to 
it  and,  as  it  were,  following  its  humours.  Language  is  not  yet 
studied  for  its  own  sake  :  that  feature  belongs  to  the  post- 
Augustan  time  of  the  decline  of  poetry :  but  it  has  risen  from 
subordination  into  equality,  and  the  step  to  despotic  supremacy 
is  but  a  short  one. 

To  enumerate  the  felicities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
I.  C 
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Eclogues  would  be  endless,  as  it  would  perhaps  be  superfluous  in 
an  essay  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the  perusal  of  the  poems 
in  detail.  Where  I  have  been  sensible  of  them,  I  have  generally 
endeavoured  to  indicate  them  in  the  commentary,  though  I  fear 
that  through  brevity  and  other  faults  of  expression  I  have  not 
always  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impression  I  desired.  The 
chief  instance,  in  my  judgment,  of  sustained  and  systematic  art 
is  that  presented  by  the  fourth  Eclogue,  to  the  notes  on  which  I 
would  accordingly  beg  to  refer  the  reader.  In  this  place,  how- 
ever,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  brief 
review  of  those  passages  in  the  Eclogues  in  which  extemal  nature 
is  represented  as  in  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 

\  pastoral  life.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  notion  may  speak  ill 
for  Virgirs  capacity  of  invention :  the  variety  with  which  it  is 
presented,  extending  not  merely  to  form,  but  to  colour,  is  a  signal 

;  witness  to  the  modifying  power  of  his  fancy.  Let  us  look  at  the 
two  passages,  in  some  sort  parallel,  where  pines  and  springs  call 
for  the  absent  Tityrus,  and  where  mountain  and  vineyard  shout 
in  the  ears  of  Menalcas  the  apotheosis  of  Daphnis.  The  former, 
properly  understood,  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  graceful  raillery, 
reminding  the  gardener  that  while  he  was  away  his  trees  were 
undressed,  and  the  boars,  perhaps,  wallowing  in  his  springs.  The 
latter  has  a  grandeur  about  it  recalling  the  sublimity  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  apparently  intended  to 
think  not  only  of  nature  endowed  with  human  feeling,  but  of 
actual  human  joy,  the  joy  of  the  traveller  on  the  mountain  and 
of  the  vine-dresser  under  the  rock.  Even  the  epithet  intonsi 
montes  would  seem  to  have  a  double  reference :  in  one  of  its 
aspects  it  suggests  the  notion  of  a  pathless  wild,  and  thus  brings 
out  the  universality  of  the  rejoicing :  in  another  it  makes  us  feel 
with  nature  as  it  were  against  man,  representing  the  mountains 
as  glorying  in  that  strength  which  nature  gave  and  the  reign  of 
Daphnis  will  secure  to  them,  as  the  fir-trees  and  cedars  in  Isaiah 
exult  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  *  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no 
feller  is  come  up  against  us.'  So  the  same  changes  in  the  order 
of  nature  are  named  at  one  time  among  the  glories  of  the  coming 
golden  age,  at  another  as  effects  of  a  general  curse,  which  is  to 
transfer  the  rights  of  the  strong  and  beautiful  to  the  weak  and 
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contemptible.     Under  the  reign  of  Daphnis  the  wolf  is  to  spare 
the  sheep :  in  the  youth  of  the  new-bom  ruler  of  the  earth  the 
oak  is  to  distil  honey :  Pollio  and  his  admirer  are  to  dwell  in  a 
dream-land  where   spices  grow  on  the  bramble :    yet  it  is   in 
images  like  these  that  Damon  hurls  his  dying  scom  at  the  world 
where  he  has  been  robbed  of  his  love.     What  can  be  more  sig- 
nificant  than  the  apparently  casual  epithet  arguta^  applied  in  the 
very  first  line  of  the  seventh  Eclogue  to  the  tree  under  which 
Corydon  and  Thyrsis  are  about  to  sing?   Or  let  us  take  the 
passage  which  serves  as  a  comment  on  that  epithet,  the  lines  on 
Maenalus  in  Damon*s  song.     Lucretius/  in  his  account  of  the  j 
origin  of  society  and  civilization,  tells  us  that  pastoral  music  " 
must  have  been  in  the  first  instance  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
the  wind  among  the  reeds :    but  the  thought  gains  indefinitely  j 
when  it  is  localized  and  transferred  to  Maenalus,  *  whose  forests  1 
are  ever  tuneful  and  his  pines  ever  vocal,  who  is  ever  listening  to  | 
the  loves  of  shepherds,  and  to  Pan,  the  first  who  would  not  have 
the  reeds  left  unemployed.'    The  personification  of  the  mountain  ( 
gives  both  definiteness  and  majesty  to  the  conception  :  the  very  | 
fact  that  the  connexion  between  vocal  woods  and  shepherds*  . 
songs  is  hinted  rather  than  expressed   is   an   advantage  even  1 
philosophically :  and  the  mention  of  Pan  supplies  that  mytho-  | 
logical  framework  to  which  the  theories  of  the  ancients  on  the 
history  of  man  primeval  owe  so  much,  not  only  of  beauty,  but  of 
substance.     A  minute  analysis  of  the  language  of  the  Eclogues 
is  in  truth  a  school  of  poetical  criticism ;  and  though  the  subtilty 
and  complexity  of  the  images  involved  may  induce  a  practice  of 
over-refining  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  yet  experience,  I  think, 
will  show  that  the  danger  of  giving  Virgil  credit  for  more  than 
he  had  in  his  mind  is  far  less  than  would  be  supposed  by  an 
ordinary  reader. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  order  in  which  the 
Eclogues  now  stand  is  that  in  which  Virgil  himself  arranged 
them,  whatever  bearing  that  may  have  on  the  question  of  their 
relative  dates.  The  last  line  of  the  fourth  Georgic,  as  Wagner 
remarks,  even  without  the  support  of  a  similar  notice  by  Ovid, 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  first  Eclogue  was  intended  to  stand 

*  Lucr.  V  1382  foll. 
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first  and  give,  as  it  were,  its  tone  to  the  whole  ;  the  exordium  of 
the  tenth  Eclogue  speaks  for  itself.  For  the  titles  of  the  various 
Eclogues,  varying  as  they  do  in  the  different  MSS.,  the  gram- 
marians  are  doubtless  to  be  held  responsible.  The  name  Eclogae, 
which  signifies  merely  select  poems,*  in  this  case  the  portions  of 
the  Bucolic  volume,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  authority. 

Some  German  critics,  such  as  Gebauer,  in  the  treatise  already 
referred  to,  and  Ribbeck,'  have  supposed  themselves  to  have  found 
the  traces  of  symmetrical  arrangement,  amounting  to  something 
like  strophical  correspondence,  throughout  the  Eclogues.  That 
such  a  principle  was  presenttoVirgirs  mindduring  the  composition 
of  some  of  them,  the  structure  of  the  amoebean  part  of  Eclogues 
III,  V,  VII,  and  vill  is  sufficient  to  prove  :  nor  does  it  seem  an  acci- 
dent  that  the  scraps  of  songs  quoted  in  Eclogue  IX  fall  into  two 
pairs  of  three  and  five  lines  respectively  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
sseking  symmetry  in  the  Eclogues  which  are  not  amoebean,  and 
torturing  the  text  in  order  to  bring  it  out."  It  is  true  that  the 
sense  is  more  frequently  ended  with  the  line  in  the  Eclogues 
than  in  the  Georgics  or  Aeneid,  so  that  the  appearance  of  an 
imperfect  parallelism  is  sometimes  produced  ;  but  without  stop- 
ping  to  inquire  whether  this  may  be  connected  with  any  tradition 
of  bucolic  music,  which,  though  not  accepted  by  Virgil  as  an 
invariable  law,  may  still  have  influenced  him,  we  may  account 
for  it  sufficiently  by  considering  that  the  hexameter,  as  handled 
by  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  is  apt  to  present  the  same  phenomenon 
of  unbroken  monotony,  and  that  Virgi^s  earliest  attempts  at  versi- 
fication  would  naturally  be  characterized  by  a  greater  uniformity 

^  See  Forcellini  s.  v.  Ecloga,  The  irrelevancy  of  the  term  as  applied  to  pastoral 
poetry  led  Petrarch  to  a  curious  emendation,  ^glogues,  which  he  accordingly  gave  as 
the  title  to  his  own  Pastorals;  and  Spenser,  aniong  others,  followed  the  example. 
Johnson,  who  remarks  (Life  of  A.  Philips)  that  the  word  can  only  mean  *  the  talk  of 
goats,*  not,  as  it  was  intended,  *  the  talk  of  goatherds,'  might  have  remarked  further, 
that  no  such  formation  could  have  existed  in  Greek.  The  French  spelling  Eglogues 
may  be  otherwise  explained. 

'  [So  more  recently  W.  H.  Kolster,  Vergils  Eklogen  in  ihrer  struphischen 
Gliederung,  Leipzig,  1882:  Mr.  KoIster's  theories  have  met  with  little  acceptance.] 

*  Gebauer's  theory  obliges  him  in  E.  x  32,  33  to  put  a  full  stop  after  *  periti,' 
connecting  the  second  *  Arcades  *  with  the  words  that  follow.  Most  rcaders  will,  I 
think,  feel  that  the  rhythmical  beauty  of  *  soli  cantare  i>eriti  Arcades '  is  worth  far 
more,  to  modem  apprehensions  at  least,  than  any  gain  that  can  be  supposed  to  accrue 
from  the  strophical  arrangement  of  an  entire  Eclogue, 
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of  cadence  than  his  latest  In  any  case  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication  for  resorting,  as  Ribbeck  has  done,  to  the  hypothesis  of 
interpolations  on  the  one  hand,  and  lacunae  on  the  other.  It  is 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  MSS.  that  has  preserved  to  us  proofs 
of  symmetry  which  had  been  overlooked  for  centuries,  as  in 
Eclogfues  V  and  Vlll.  Surely  their  authority  is  to  be  equally  re- 
spected  where  they  refuse  to  disclose  any  such  proofs,  especially 
when  the  two  classes  of  cases  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  an 
intelligible  line. — J.  C. 

Dates  of  the  Eclogues. 

It  is  not  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  the  date  either  of 
the  composition  of  each  Eclogue,  or  of  the  publication  of  the 
whole  work.  Virgil  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Georgic, 
speaks  of  the  Eclogues  generally  as  the  work  of  his  youth,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Asconius  (quoted  by  Probus  and 
Servius^)  that  *XXVIII  annos  natum  bucolica  edidisse'  (42  B.C.). 

The  Eclogues  themselves  do  not  offer  very  much  in  the  way 
of  intemal  evidence.  If  the  fifth  Eclogue  refers  to  JuHus  Caesar, 
it  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  43  or  42  B.C.  In  any  case  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  second  and  third  are  earlier  than  the  fifth, 
and  the  fifth  again  than  the  ninth.  The  ninth  cannot  on  any 
hypothesis  be  dated  later  than  the  year  40,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  show  in  an  excursus  on  this  poem  that  it  was  written  before 
the  first,  and  immediately  after  the  territorial  confiscations  of  41 
B.C.  The  first  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  year 
40,  and  may  have  received  its  finishing  touches  later.  Vir^il 
speaks  there  not  only  of  the  restoration  of  his  farm,  but  of  altars 
which  he  has  erected  in  honour  of  Octavian  (v.  43).  Divine  honours 
were  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  publicly  decreed  to  Octavian  by 
the  towns  of  Italy  until  36  B.C.  (Appian  V  132).  It  is  uncertain 
*  whether  tlje  language  of  the  first  Eclogue  warrants  us  in  inferring 
that  they  were  paid  to  him  by  private  individuals  before  this  date, 
or  whether  the  verses  in  question  were  added  by  Virgil  as  late  as 
36,  or  whether  the  whole  poem  should  be  assigned  to  this  year. 

^  Probus,  Life  of  Virgil,  and  preface  to  Commentary  on  the  Eclogues :  Servius, 
preface  to  Commentary  on  the  Eclogues,  and  notes  to  Ecl.  i  29,  Georg.  iv  fin. 
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The  date  of  the  fourth  Eclogue  is  fixed  by  that  of  PolIio's  con- 
sulship  (40  B.C.),  the  eighth  may  with  almost  equal  certainty  be 
assigned  to  39,  and  the  tenth  has  with  much  probability  been 
referred  to  37.  The  date  of  the  seventh  is  unknown,  and  that  of 
the  sixth  quite  uncertain,  though  it  is  often  connected  with  the 
third  and  ninth  and  thought  to  be  a  little  later  than  them. 

Suetonius  (Vita  Vergilii,  25),  and  after  him  Servius,  say  that 
Virgil  wrote  the  Eclogues  in  three  years :  a  statement  probably 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  first  Eclogue  may  be  assigned  to  40, 
and  the  last  to  37  B.C.* 

Schaper  (Quaestiones  Vergilianae,  i),  followed  by  Baehrens, 
believes  that  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  Eclogues  were  written 
in  the  year  27-25  B.C.  and  inserted  by  Virgil  in  a  second  edition 
of  the  Bucolica,  I  agree  with  Ribbeck  in  thinking  that  there  are 
no  solid  grounds  for  this  hypothesis.  There  is  no  hint  in 
Suetonius  or  any  other  ancient  authority"  of  a  second  edition  of 
the  Eclogues.  The  fourth  Eclogue  was  referred  by  all  the  ancient 
commentators  to  the  consulship  of  Pollio,  the  name  of  Pollio 
stands  in  the  text,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  violence.  There 
is  nothing  again,  either  in  the  style  or  the  matter  of  the  sixth  or 
tenth  Eclogues,  which  can  fairly  be  held  to  justify  so  strange  a 
breach  with  an  excellent  historical  tradition.' — H.  N. 

^  [Deuticke  (Jahresbericht  1896,  356)  also  doubts  the  three  years.  He  observes 
that  the  Eclogues  are  said  to  have  been  written  in  3  years,  the  Georgics  in  7  (3  +  4), 
and  the  Aeneid  in  11  (7  +  4),  and  suspects  this  symmetry.] 

^  Servius,  in  his  Life,  says,  it  is  true,  *carmen  Bucolicum  ....  eum  constat 
♦riennio  scripsisse  et  tmendasseJ*  But  the  word  emendasse  (used  also  by  Servius  of 
the  Georgics)  means  only  that  Virgil  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  Eclogues,  as  he 
was  prevented  by  death  from  doing  to  the  Aeneid. 

'  [Ribbeck,  in  the  preface  to  his  last  edition  (Lipsiae,  1895),  gives  B.c.  42-39  as 
the  dates  within  which  the  Eclogues  were  written ;  he  assigns  the  first  to  the  summer 
of  41,  the  ninth  to  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  sixth  a  little  later,  the  fourth  to 
40,  the  eighth  to  the  early  autumn  of  39.  Most  recent  writers  agree  more  or  less 
with  hiili,  as  indeed  ail  must  who  accept  the  statements  that  Virgil  *  xxviii  annos 
natum  bucolica  edidisse  *  and  *  triennio  scripsisse.'  M.  Sonntag,  Vergil  als  bukolischer 
Dichter  (Leipzig,  1891)  has  tried  to  show  thatthe  carrying  out  of  the  land  conBscations 
of  B.C.  41  lasted  some  years,  and  that  the  Brst  Eclogue  may  be  assigned  to  the  spring 
of  B.c.  38:  he  supposes  that  six  of  the  poems  were  written  in  39,  and  l,  vi,  ix,  and  X 
added  in  38  or  37.  There  is  no  real  evidence  for  these  conclusions,  and  Deuticke, 
Ribbeck,  and  other  good  critics  very  rightly  reject  them.  Even  the  suggestion  that 
E.  I  can  be  put  as  late  as  38  seems  improbable,  though  Deuticke  inclines  to  accept  it. 
Appian  writes  as  if  the  settlement  of  the  veterans  in  41  B.c.  had  to  I>e  carried  out  at 
once,  and  a  delay  of  three  years  is  incredible.] 
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ECLOGA  I.    [TITYRUS.] 

MELIBOEUS.      TITYRUS. 

The  historical  groundwork  of  this  Eclogue  is  the  assignment  of  lands  in  Italy  by  the 
trramvirs  to  their  veterans,  in  41  B.c.  Place  had  to  be  found  without  delay  for  up- 
wards  of  170,000  men  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  v  5),  and  universal  confiscation  resulted. 
The  'spoliation,*  says  Mr.  Merivale  (History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii  p.  222), 
*  spread  from  the  suburban  lands  to  remote  tracts,  from  municipal  to  private  possessions. 
Even  loyalty  to  the  Oesarian  party  proved  of  no  avail :  the  faithful  Mantua  shared  the 
&te  of  its  neighbour,  the  disaffected  Cremona ;  and  the  little  township  of  Andes, 
Virgil's  birthplace,  in  the  Mantuan  territory,  was  involved  in  the  calamities  of  its 
metropolis.'  The  story,  as  told  in  Serviiis*  Commentary,  b  that  Virgil  went  to  Rome 
on  the  seizure  of  his  property,  and  obtained  from  Octavian  a  decree  of  restitution, 
which  however  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  violence  of  the  new  occupant,  referred 
to  in  the  ninth  Eclogue,  so  that  a  second  appeal  for  protection  had  to  be  made. 
[This  is  the  traditional  account,  accepted  by  most  modern  critics.  It  is  however 
possible,  as  is  argued  in  the  excursus  to  the  ninth  Eclogue,  that  the  ninth  Eclogue  is 
earlier  in  time  than  the  furst,  and  that  there  was  only  one  eviction  (referred  to  in  the 
ninth  Eclogue)  and  one  restoration  (referred  to  in  the  first). — H.  N.] 

The  speakers  in  the  Eclogue  are  two  shepherds,  one  of  whom  is  enjoying  rustic 
life,  singing  of  his  love  and  seeing  his  cattle  feed  undisturbed,  when  he  is  encountered 
by  the  other,  who  has  been  expelled  from  bis  homestead  and  is  driving  his  goats 
before  him,  with  no  prospect  but  a  cheerless  exile.  This  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is 
complicated  by  an  unhappy  artifice.  The  fortunate  shepherd  is  represented  as  a  farm 
slave  who  has  just  worked  out  his  freedom  :  and  this  emancipation  is  used  to  symbolize 
the  confirmation  of  the  poet  in  hb  property.  The  two  events,  with  their  concomitants, 
are  treated  as  convertible  with  each  other,  the  story  being  told  partly  in  the  one  form, 
partly  in  the  other.  See  w.  41  foll.  and  notes.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  identi- 
fication  of  the  shepherd  and  the  poet,  spoken  of  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Eclogues  : 
but  in  the  present  case  its  very  grossness  has  prevented  its  being  observed  by  the 
editors,  who  suppose  Tityrus,  like  Moeris  in  Ecl.  ix,  to  be  Virgirs  *  viIicus,*whogoes 
to  Rome  to  purchase  his  liberty  of  his  master,  and  there  hears  from  Octavian  that 
his  master^s  property  is  safe — a  cumbrous  hypothesis,  and  not  really  reconcilable  with 
the  language  of  the  Eclogue.  The  earlier  commentators,  such  as  La  Cerda  and 
Catrou,  did  not  feel  this  difficulty,  but  they  creatcd  one  for  themselves  in  the  shape  of 
an  allegory,  according  to  which  Tityrus'  two  partners,  v.  30,  stand  for  Rome  and 
Mantua  respectively.  Trapp,  in  rejecting  the  allegory,  himself  supposes  that  the 
change  of  partners  is  intended  to  intimate  a  change  of  parties,  VirgiPs  abandonment 
of  the  cause  of  the  republicans  for  that  of  the  triumvirs. 
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The  scenery,  as  in  other  Eclogues,  is  confused  and  conventional,  the  beeches  (v.  i), 
caverns  (v.  75),  mountains  (v.  83),  and  rocks  (w.  15,  47,  56,  76)  belonging  to  Sicily, 
while  ihe  marshy  river  (v.  48)  is  from  Mantua.  See  Introduction  to  the  Eclogues. 
In  other  respects  the  poem  appears  to  be  original,  only  the  names  Tityrus,  Galatea, 
and  Amaryilis,  being  borrowed  from  Theocritus. 

M.  TlTYRE,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi 
silvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena ; 
nos  patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva: 
nos  patrlam  fugimus ;  tu^  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra 
formonsam  resonare  doces  Amar>'llida  silvas.  5 

T.  O  Meliboee,  deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. 


1-5.  *  How  is  it  that  while  I  am  wan- 
dering  an  outcast  from  my  native  fields, 
you  are  lying  in  the  shade  and  singing 
like  a  happy  shepherd  of  your  mistress  ? ' 

1.  Of  the  three  principal  MSS.,  the 
Medicean,  Palatine,  and  Roman,  the  first 
is  defective  till  E.  vi  48. 

Tityrus  (Tirupoc)  is  one  of  the  Theo- 
critean  shepherds  (Theocr.  iii  ii  folL). 
The  word  is  said  to  he  the  Doric  form  of 
'iLdTvpoQ^  being  applied  in  the  same  way 
10  designate  a  short-tailed  ape.  Another 
account,  that  it  means  a  reed,  was  also 
received  among  the  ancient  critics  (SchoL 
on  Theocr.  L  c.,),  and  is  supported  by  the 
words  TiTVpiroQ  (a^Xoc),  TiTvptarric ;  but 
these  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  name  had  come  to  have  a  conventional 
sense  as  a  rustic  rainstreL  [Servius  says, 
'  Laconum  lingua  tityrus  dicitur  aries 
maior  qui  gregem  anteire  consuevit.' — H. 

2.  *  Silvestrem,*  pastoral ;  as  *  silvae ' 
is  used  for  pastoral  poetry,  IV  3.  Forbiger 
observes  that  the  Italians  pasture  their 
cattle  in  summer  among  the  woody  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  *  Silvestrem  Musam  ' 
is  from  Lucr.  iv  589,  *  Fistula  silvestrem 
ne  cesset  fundere  Musam.' 

['Tenui,'=*humili*  (Serv.)  *subtili' 
(Schol.  Bem. ) .— H.  N.  ]  Comp.  *  Agres- 
tcm  tenui  meditabor  harundine  Musam,' 
VI  8,  where  it  is  evident  from  the  context 
that  *  tenui '  is  meant  to  be  in  keeping 
with  *agrestem,'  and  to  suggest  sim- 
plicity  and  humility,  at  the  same  time 
that  il  is  a  natural  epithet  of  the  reed, 
like  *fragili  cicuta,*  v  85. 

*  Musam : '  the  Muse  had  come  to  be 
used  for  the  song  personified  as  early  as 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  usage 
is  trequent  in  Theocr. 


*  Meditaris,'  compose.     Hor.  S.  I  ix  2, 

*  Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum  et  totus 
in  illis.' 

*  Avena,'  not  a  straw  (which  would  be 
absurd),  but  a  reed,  or  a  pipe  of  reeds, 
hollow  like  a  straw.  So  *  stipula,'  of  a 
reed,  III  27,  though  the  word  there  is 
designedly  contemptuous.  Milton,  how- 
ever,  in  his  Lycidas  talks  seriously  of  *  the 
oaten  flute,'  as  he  talks  contemptuously 
of  *  pipes  of  wretched  straw.* 

3.  *  Patrios  fines,'  v.  67. 

4.  He  repeats  the  contrast  in  an  in- 
verse  order,  so  that  we  shall  perhaps  do 
best  to  put  with  Jahn  a  semicolon  aJter  v. 
2,  a  colon  after  v.  3.  Gebauer,  p.  55,  well 
remarks  that  this  repetition  is  after  the 
manner  of  Theocritus,  comparing  Theocr. 
IX  1-6,  where  the  editors  nave  been  too 
ready  to  suspect  interpolation.  Comp. 
also  Theocr.  viii  28-32. 

*  Fugimus,'  ^vyofifv,  are  banished. 

*  Lentus' =  *securus.'  Comp.  Ovid, 
Her.  XIX  81,  *  Certe  ego  tum  ventos  audi- 
rem  lenta  sonantis.' 

5.  *  Resonent  mihi  Cynthia  silvae,' 
Prop.  i  xviii  31,  probably  m  imitation. 

[*Formonsam,    Asper,  p.  115.     Keil : 

*  formosam,'  Pal.  Rom.  Gud.  ;  for  Med. 
see  VII  38.— H.  N.  See  WoIfflin's  Archiv 
V  196.  The  *n'  is  not  phonetic,  but 
belongs  to  the  original  suffix  :  Brugmann's 
Grundriss,  i  p.  202,  §  238.] 

6-10.  *These  rural  liberties  I  owe  to 
one  whom  I  shall  ever  own  as  a  god.' 

6.  Meliboeus  is  explained  by  Servius, 
on  fju\£i  abri^  tSiv  fioStv  :  analogy  would 
rather  point  to  ftkXi  as  the  first  part  of  the 
compound.  Perhaps  the  name  was  sug- 
gested  by  the  geographical  Meliboea,  and 
adopted  simply  from  its  connexion  with 
fiovQ,     Comp.  Alphesiboeus. 
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namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  deus ;  illius  aram 
saepe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 
ille  meas  errare  boves,  ut  cemis,  et  ipsum 
luder^  quae  vellem^  calamo  permisit  agresti. 
M,  Non  equidem  invideo ;  miror  magis :  undique  totis 
usque  adeo  turbatur  agris.    en,  ipse  capellas 
protenus  aeger  ago ;  hanc  etiam  vix/  Tityre^.  duco. 
hic  inter  densas  corylos  modo  namque  gemellos, 
spem  gregis,  a,  silice  in  nuda  conixa  reliquit. 


10 


15 


*Otia,'  peace:  comp.  Hor.  A.  P.  199, 

*  apertis  otia  portis.'  The  *  deus  '  is  Octa- 
vian.  This  is  probably  mere  hyperbole, 
though  it  hendds  the  adulation  which 
trealed  a  living  emperor  as  a  god.  [See 
p.  21.— H.  N.] 

7.  '  Eris  mihi  maenus  ApoUo,'  iii  104. 
'  Shall  be  honoured  by  me  as  a  god,* 
softening  the  expression  of  the  preceding 
line.  Serv.  comp.  Lucan's  adulation  of 
Nero  (i  63),  *  Sed  mihi  iam  numen.* 

*Aram,'  Theocr.  Epig.  i  5,  j^utfAov  ^ 
alftaKei  KepabQ  rpayog  ohroQ  6  fidXk^Q. 

9.  *  IUe  (mihi)  permisit  boves  errare  et 
ipsum  ludere,'  the  infinitives  standing  in 
place  of  an  accusative.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  our  idiom,  *he  per- 
mitted  my  cattle  to  feed  at  large  and  me  to 
play,'  where  *cattle '  and  *  me  *  are  datives. 

*  Errare '  implies  security,  as  in  Hor. 
Epod.   II  13  (quoted  by  Emmenessius), 

*  Prospectat  errantis  greges.'  In  E.  ii  21 
il  impiies  wealth. 

10.  *  Ludere, '  frequently  used  of  poetry, 
VI  I,  Hor.  Od.  I  xxxii  2,  half  slightingly, 
as  of  a  relaxation.     So  iraV^iiv, 

11-18.  *Weil,  I  do  not  grudge  you 
your  lot,  but  I  wonder — such  peace  in 
the  midst  of  such  troubles.  Vou  see  me 
wearily  driving  my  flock — one  of  them 
has  just  dropped  her  young  dead — not 
but  that  I  might  have  foreseen  this.  But 
tell  me  about  this  god  of  yours. ' 

11.  *Magis'  used  for  *potius,*  as  in 
Lucr.  II  428,  869,  Catull.  lxvhi  30, 
where  as  here  one  assertion  is"  rejected 
and  another  substituted ;  *  not  this,  but 
rather  that.'    [See  Munro,  Lucr.  i  612.] 

*  Non  equidem  invideo,'  rovrot  ri  ^ovkuy 
Theocr.  i  62,  which  however  refers  to 
giving  a jpresent. 

12.  *  Turbatur,'  the  soldiers  are  spread- 
ing  confusion.  Rom.  and  Pal.  have  *  tur- 
baraur,'  which  is  an  old  variant  and  was 
adopted  by  Heinsius.    But  it  is  condemned 


by  Serv.,  and  Quintilian  (i  iv  28)  and 
0>nsentius,  p.  372,  give  *  turbatur.* 

*  Ipse '  conpCBtfted  with  *  undique  totis 
agris.' 

13.  *Protenus,*  onwards;  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word.  [*  Protinus  *  Rom. 
*Protenus'  Pal.  and  Gud.  as  in  Georg. 
IV  I :  and  so  Serv.,  who  explains  the 
word  as  =  *  porro  tenus,'  seems  to  have 
read  in  his  copy  or  copies.  Nonius,  p. 
375  S.V.  *  protinus,*  says  that  wherever 
Virg.  has  *  protenus,*  he  uses  it  in  the 
sense  of  *  porro,  sine  intermissione,  con- 
tinua,'  and  quotes  this  passage  among 
others.  An  artificial  distinction  was  made 
by  some  grammarians  between  *  protenus  * 
and  *protinus,*  it  being  supposed  that 
*  protenus '  was  used  of  place,  *  protinus ' 
ot  time  (Caper  De  Orth.  p.  100,  Keil, 
Schol.  Bem.  here).  The  notion  may  have 
arisen  from  the  variation  of  spellin^  found 
in  the  text  of  Virg.  A  similar  distmction 
is  made  by  Fest.  258  between  *  quatenus ' 
and  'quatinus.' — H.  N.] 

*  Aeger '  applies  probably  both  to  body 
and  mind.  *  Duco,'  the  rest  he  drove 
before  him,  this  one  he  leads  by  a  cord. 

14.  *  Gemellos  : '       Emmen.       quotes 
Theocr.  i  25,  iii  34,  where  di3vfiar6K0Q 
is  the  epithet  of  a  goat.      Such  goats  ) 
were  especially  valuable  from  their  quan- 
tity  of  milk. 

The  use  of  *namque'  so  late  in  the 
sentence  is  t>f  course  peculiar  to  poetry 
(comp.  A.  V  733),  though  it  is  placed 
second  in  a  sentence  by  Livv  and  later 
prose  writers,  unlike  *  nam,  which  in 
prose  always  comes  first.  [*CoruIos* 
Rom.  *coryIos*PaI.— H.  N.] 

15.  The  kids,  being  dropped  on  the 
stony  soil,  not  on  grass,  would  die  soon 
after  birth.     Comp.  G.  iii  297. 

*  Spem  gregis,*  *  spemque  gregemaue 
simul  *  G.  III  473,  *  spem  gentis*  iv  162. 

*  Silice  in  nuda  *  expresses  the  character 
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saepe  malum  hoc  nobis,  si  mens  non  laeva  fuisset, 
de  caelo  tactas  memini  praedicere  quercus. 
set  tamen,  iste  deus  qui  sit,  da^  Tityre^  nobis. 
T,  Urbemy  quam  dicunt  Romam^  Meliboee^  putavi 

stultus  ego  huic  nostrae  similem,  quo  saepe  solemus    20 
pastores  ovium  teneros  depellere  fetus. 
sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matribus  haedos 
noram,  sic  parvis  componere  magna  solebam. 


of  Ihe  soil,  like  *  lapis  nudus,'  v  47.  To 
understand  it  (with  Keightley)  of  the  road 
paved  with  *  silex '  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  *  inter  densas  corylos.* 

*Conixa,*  stronger  than  the  ordinary 
*enixa,*  denotes  the  difficulty  of  the  labour. 

16.  From  the  parallel  passage,  A.  11 
54  (note),  it  would  seem  that  *  non  '  goes 
with  *  lacva,*  not  with  *  fuisset. '  *  Laevus, ' 
Gk.  ffjcacoc,  in  the  sense  of  folly. 

17.  *  Memini  praedicere,'  Madvig,  Lat. 
Gr.  §  408  b,  obs.  2. 

*  De  caelo  tangi,'  Livy  xxv  7,  etc. 
The  striking  of  a  tning  or  person  by  light- 
ing  was  an  omen  of  evil :  Cic.  De  Div.  i 
IQ-I2.  Hence  the  practice  of  enclosing 
the  'bidental.'  Pomponius  says,  on  the 
authority  of  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
Grammiarians,  that  the  blasting  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees  was  ominous,  tlmt  of  the 
olive  being  supposed  to  forebode  barren- 
ness,  that  of  the  oak  banishment.  If  this 
could  be  established,    it   would   fix    the 

*  malum  hoc '  to  be  Meliboeus'  exile,  not 
the  loss  of  the  goat's  twins. 

After  this  line  some    editions  insert, 

*  Saepe  sinistra  cava  praedixit  ab  ilice 
comix  ; '  but  the  verse  is  unknown  to  all 
Ribbeck's  MSS.  It  is  evidently  made  up 
from  IX  15. 

18.  '  Da  *  for   *  dic,'  as   *  accipe '   for 

*  audi '  (Serv. ).  *  Da  .  .  .  quae  ventrem 
placaverit  esca,'  Hor.  S.  11  viii  5. 

*  Qui : '  [what  (god)  that  god  of  yours  is. 
In  such  sentences  *  quis '  is  u&ually  noun, 
who,  and  *qui'  is  usually  adj.,  what  or 
what  sort  (  =  *qualis,'  as  E.  Ii  19,  G.  i  3). 
But  the  two  are  often  interchaoged  :  here 

*  qui '  is  which  of  the  gods,  while  in  A  vii 
38  '  quis '  is  adj.  =  *  qualis '  (contrast  Cic. 
Att.  VI  i  23).  See  Madvig  §  88  and  the 
examples  in  Neue-Wagener  Formenlehre 
II  430-436.] 

19-25.  'Why,  I  used  to  think  Rome 
differed  from  Mantua  only  as  a  dog  does 
from  a  puppy,  but  I  found  it  was  much 


more  like  the  difference  between  a  cy* 
press  and  an  osier.'  Tityrus  begins  *ab 
ovo,'  in  nistic  fdshion.  This  seems  to  have 
misled  Apronianus,  who  thought  Virg.'s 
deity  might  be  not  Octavian,  but  Rome. 

21.  *  Depellere,'  or,  in  the  full  expres- 
sion,  *depellere  a  lacte,'  is  to  wean,  ill 
82,  VII  15,  G.  III  187,  etc.  :  and  some 
take  it  so  here,  reading  *  quoi  *  for  *  quo,* 
or  even  rendering  '  quo,'  ^'for '  instead  of 

*  to  which.*  But  the  sense  requires  some- 
thing  equivalent   to   going  to  the    dty. 

*  Pellere,'  for  driving  a  flock,  is  found  in 

*  compellere,'  11  30,  etc.  The  *  de '  need 
not  be  explained  by  supposing  that  Andes 
was  on  a  hill :  it  denotes  the  destination, 
as  in  *  deducere,'  *  demittere  navis  (in 
portum),'  etc.  It  may  have  been  the 
custom  in  CoIumelIa's  time  to  sell  lambs 
very  young,  and  it  may  be  the  custom 
now  to  sell  them  so  young  that  they  are 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  the  butcher :  but 
these  observationsy  though  valuable  as 
illustrations  of  the  text,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed  to  override  it.  Keightley  thinks 
Virg.  may  have  misapprehended  the  tech- 
nical  sense  of  the  word,  not  being  a 
practical  man.  It  might  also  be  sug- 
gested  that  he  may  have  wished  to  com- 
bine  the  notions  of  weaning  and  taking  to 
market. 

22.  ['Haedos'  Rom.,  *aedos'  Pal. 
Gud.— H.  N.] 

23.  It    may    be    questioned    whether 

*  parvis  componere  magna '  means  to  com- 
pare  cities  with  dogs  and  goats,  i.e.  to 
argue  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  or  to 
compare  the  larger  member  of  a  class 
with  the  smaller :  but  the  latter  is  more 
natural,  and  recommended  by  *  solebam.  * 

*  Sic '  then  becomes  emphatic ;  *  such  were 
the  comparisons  I  made.'  Hdt.  11  10  has 
afwcpd  fttyaXoiin  <rv/t/3aXec(v,  Thuc.  IV  36, 
fwcpbv  fisydXii»  tiKcurcu,  *Si  parva  licet 
componere  magnis,*  G.  iv  176,  of  the 
bees  and  the  Cyclopes. 
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verum  haec  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes, 
quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  cupressi.  25 

M,  Et  quae  tanta  fuit  Romam  tibi  causa  videndi? 

T,  Libertas,  quae  sera,  tamen  respexit  inertem, 
candidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat ; 
respexit  tamen  et  longo  post  tempore  venit, 
postquam  nos  Amaryllis  habet,  Galatea  reliquit.       30 
namque,  fatebor  enim,  dum  me  Galatea  tenebat, 
nec  spes  libertatis  erat  nec  cura  peculi. 


24.  *  Extulil '  seems  to  have  a  present 
ft>rce='elatum  gerit.*  Comp.  A.  ii  257, 
X  262,  notes.  But  it  might  be  explained 
with  reference  lo  the  time  when  Tityrus 
visited  Rome — *  I  found  hcr  raising.' 

25.  The  cypress,  though  not  indi- 
genous  to  Italy  (Pliny  xvi  79),  was 
common  there  in  Virgirs  time,  so  that 
Keightley  goes  too  far  in  censuring  this 
allusion  to  it  as  unnatural  in  the  mouth 
of  a  shepherd.  Tit^mis  means  to  say  that 
he  found  the  diiference  one  of  kind. 

[*  Vibuma'  wholly  unknown.  The 
genus  vibumum  of  the  modem  botanists 
includes  shrubs  like  the  guelder  rose 
and  laurustinus,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  that  this  use  of  the  word  rests 
on  correct  tradition.  Apparently,  how- 
cver,  some  kind  of  shrub  or  brushwood  is 
meant,  above  which  the  cypms  towers,  as 
in  many  Italian  landscapes.] 

*7-35-  *  I  went  to  buy  my  freedom, 
for  which  I  had  neglected  to  lay  by  during 
the  better  years  of  my  life,  whilc  I  had  an 
unthrifty  helpmate.' 

27.  Slaves  saved  their  peculium  to  buy 
their  freedom ;  and  thfc  less  *  inertes ' 
they  were,  the  sooner  they  got  the  neces- 
sary  sum.  Tityrus,  a  farm-slave  or  bailiff, 
having  saved  enough,  goes  to  buy  his 
freedom  from  his  owner,  and  the  owner 
of  the  estate,  who  is  living  at  Rome. 
Nothing  can  be  less  happy  than  this  alle- 
gory  in  itself  except  the  way  in  which  it 
is  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  reality— 

•^J^the  general  expulsion  of  the  shepherds, 
and  the  exemption  of  Tityrus  through  the 
divine  interposition  of  Octavianus — which 
ought  to  appear  through  the  allegory  and 
not  by  the  side  of  it. 

*Scra,  tamen  respexit*:  Spohn  comp. 
Prop.  IV  iv  5,  *  Sera,  scd  Ausoniis  veniet 
provincia  viiGis,*  id.  ib.  xv  35,  *  Sera, 
tamen  pietas. 

28.  'Candidior,*  growing  gray.    There 


is  some  appropriateness,  as  Forb.  re- 
marks,  in  this  manner  of  indicating  time, 
as  manumitted  slaves  shaved  their  beards. 
Serv. ,  supposing  Tityrus  to  be  the  youth- 
ful  Vir^il,  suggests  to  take  'candidior' 
with  *  hbertas,'  and  so  Wakefield.  Note 
the  difference  of  the  tenses  joined  with 

*  postquam '  here  and  in  v.  30.  *  Cade- 
bat,'  a  continuing  act  now  completed; 

*  habet,'  an  act  still  continuing;  *  reliquit,' 
an  act  completed  at  once. 

29.  *  Respexit  tamen  : '  this  repetition 
of  words,  common  to  all  poets,  ought 
not  to  have  led  Heyne  to  suspect  the 
line. 

[*  Postempore  '  Pal.  orig^nally,  and  so 
Ribbcck  (1894)  :  see  I^chmann  and 
Munro,  Lucr.  iv  1186,  1252. — H,  N. 
Comp.  Georges,  Wortformen,  s.v.] 

30.  *  Since  I  got  rid  of  the  extravagant 
Galatca  and  took  to  the  thrifty  AmaryUis. ' 
These  were  doubtless  successive  partners 
(contubemales)  of  the  slave  Tityrus.  A 
pastoral,  especially  when  drawn  from 
slave   life,   must  have  its  coarser  sides. 

*  Galatea '  in  Theocr.  (Idyls  vi  and  xi)  is 
a  Nereid  beloved  by  Polyphemus  ;  and 
so  she  is  elsewhere  represented  by  Virg. 
(VII  37,  IX  39).  *  Amaryllis '  {AfJUkfnMraia), 
Theocr.  iii  i. 

32.  *  Peculiu^i,*  hcre  used  for  the  pri- 
vate  property  of  slaves,  on  which  see  Dict. 
Ant.  s.  V.  Servus  (Roman).  Comp.  Sen. 
Ep.  LXXX  (quoted  by  Lipsius  on  Tac  A. 
XIV  42),  *Quam  (servitutem)  mancipia 
quoque  condicionis  extremae  et  in  his 
sordibus  nata  omni  modo  exuere  conantur : 
peculium  suum,  quod  comparavenmt  ven- ' 
tre  fraudato,  pro  capite  numerant.'  In  l 
the  country  it  would  naturally  consist  in 
cattle,  even  after  the  etymology  of  the 
word  had  been  forgotten  :  and  so  *victima 
.  .  .  meis  saeptis.'  In  Horacc's  appro- 
priation  of  the  words,  A.  P.  330,  *  pecu- 
lium'  perhaps  refers,  as  Mr.  Long  sug- 


7. 
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quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima  saeptis, 
pinguis  et  ingratae  premeretur  caseus  urbi, 
non  umquam  gravis  aere  domum  mihi  dextra 

redibat.  35 

M,  Mirabar  quid  maesta  deosy  Amarylli/  vocares, 
cui  pendere  sua  patereris  in  arbore  poma: 
Tityrus  hinc  aberat     ipsae  te^  Tityre^pinus, 
ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  haec  arbusta  vocabant 
7".  Quid  facerem  ?  neque  servitio  me  exire  licebat,        40 


gests,   to  the    property  which    children 
might  hold  with  their  father*s  leave. 
I      33.  Fronto  says  that  *  victima  *  denotes 
I  the  larger  beasts,  *  hostia  *  the  smaller. 
*  Saeptis/  fences  or  enclosures.     Varro 
(R.  R.  I  14)  *  De  saeptis,  quae   tutandi 
causa  fundi  fiunt.'      Here  it  =  '  ovilibus,' 
just  as  the  voting  enclosures  in  the  Cam- 
pus  Martius  were  called   both  'saepta' 
and  *  ovilia.' 

34.  '  Ingratae/  because  it  did  not  pay 
him  for  his  trouble.  '  Animi  ingratam 
naturam  pascere  semper,'  Lucr.  ni  1003. 
All  that  T ityrus  did  in  those  days  seemed 
to  be  thrown  away. 

'Pinguis'  with  *caseus,'  not,  as  some 
have  thought,  with  *  victima.'  The  less 
I  important  thing  requires  an  epithet  to 
\  dignify  it.  Spohn  refers  to  Colum.  vii  8, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  *  pin|^s  * 
would  denote  a  cream  cheese  as  distin- 
guished  from  one  made  with  milk  (*  tenui 
liquore '). 

35.  So  the  author  of  the  Moretum,  v. 
83,  *  Inde  domum  cervice  levis,  gravis 
aere,  redibat.'  For  this  traffic  with  the 
country  town,  comp.  G.  i  273,  iii  4oa 
Tityrus  blames  the  unthrift  of  Galatea 
and  his  own  recklessness  which  made  him 
take  no  sufficient  pains  about  making 
money  by  his  produce,  though  he  took  it 
from  time  to  time  to  Mantua.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  squandered 
his  earnings  directly  on  Galatea,  which 
would  only  complicate  thc  passage,  l^eing 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  blame 
thrown  on  the  town,  v.  34. 

36-39.  '  I  remember  well  how  you 
were  missed,  both  by  Amaryllis  and  by 
the  property  under  your  charge,  though 
I  did  not  then  know  that  you  were 
away.' 

37.  Amaryllis,  in  her  sorrow,  had  for- 

'  gotten  her  careful  habits.     She  left  the 

fruit  hanging  for  Tityrus,  as  if  no  hand 


but  his  ought  to  gather  it.     *  Sua '  is  well 
illustrated  by  Forb.  from  vii  54,  '  Strata  | 
iacent  passim  sua   quaeque    sub  arbore  ^ 
poma  ;    G.  11  82,  '  Miratur  .  .  .  non  sua 
poma ; '  and  A.  vi  206,  '  quod  non  sua 
seminat  arbos. ' 

For  '  poma '  Rom.  originally  had 
*  mala  : '  in  Gud.  too  *  poma '  appears  in 
an  erasure. 

38.  *  Aberat : '  the  ^n  syllable 
lengthened  as  in  iii  97,  etc  [See  the 
Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  third  vol. — 
H.  N.] 

'  Ipsae : '  the  various  parts  of  nature 
called  him  back,  becau.se  all  suffered  from 
his  absence,  pines  (comp.  vii  65),  springs 
(comp.  II  59,  V  40),  and  orchards,  all  de- 
pending  on  his  care.  Thus  there  is  a  play- 
fulness  in  the  passage,  which  Virg.  doubt- 
less  meant  as  a  piece  of  rustic  banter. 
No  one,  except  perhaps  Voss,  who  ex- 

Eresses  himself  inconsistently,  seems  to 
ave  perceived  the  meaning  of  this  and 
the  following  line,  which  is  not,  accord- 
ing  to  one  of  Voss's  explanations,  tbat 
Amaryllis  made  all  nature  echo  with 
her  cries  (in  which  case  the  enumeration 
of  the  different  objects  would  be  jejune) ; 
nor  yet  simply,  according  to  the  oommon 
view,  that  all  nature  sympathized  with 
her,  as  in  v  62  mountains,  rocks,  and 
trees  rejoice  in  Daphnis'  apotheosis,  or  as 
in  X  13  bay-trees,  tamarisks,  and  the 
pine-crowned  Maenalus  weep  for  Gallus, 
an  image  which  would  be  too  great  for 
the  present  occasion. 

40-45.  *  I  could  not  help  leaving  them 
both  ;  ray  only  chance  was  by  getting  to 
Rome.  And  there  it  was  that  I  saw  my 
deity,  a  glorious  youth,  to  whom  I  pay 
divine  honours.  From  his  lips  I  received 
a  firm  assurance  of  security.' 

40.  *  Alio  modo,'  or  something  equiva- 
lent,  is  to  be  supplied  from  *  alibi '  in  the 
next  verse. 
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nec  tam  praesentis  alibi  cognoscere  divos. 

hic  illum  vidi  iuvenem/  Meliboe^  quodannis 

bis  senos  cui  nostra  dies  altaria  fumant : 

hic  mihi  responsum  primus  dedit  ille  petenti  : 

pascite/  ut  antc^i  bovesy  pueri ;   summittite  tauros. 

Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt, 

et  tibi  magna  satis,  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus 


45 


41.  Virg.  seems  to  be  trying  to  blend 
the  two  ideas  of  the  slave's  master  and 
Octavian  with  '  each  other.  *  Praesens  * 
applied  to  a  god  means  not  so  much  pro- 
pitious  as  powerful  to  aid  ;  the  power  of  a 
heathen  god  being  connected  with  his 
presence.  Hence  the  word  is  applied  to 
a  powerful  remedy,  G.  ii  127. 

[Cognoscere,'  find.— H.  N.] 

4a.  There  is  no  getting  over  the  con- 
fusion  between  tTie  slave  going  to  buy  his 
freedom  of  his  master  and  the  ejected 
freeholder  going  to  beg  restitution  of 
Octavian.  V.  45  is  qu[te  inapplicable 
to  the  case  of  the  slave.  Octavian  is 
called  *  iuvenis  *  again  G.  i  500  (note)  and 
by  Hor.  Od.  i  ii  41.  Juv.  v  45  gives 
the  same  appellation  to  Aeneas  (comp. 
A.  1X88).  [*Quodannis'  Pal.  and  ori- 
ginally  Rom.— H.  N.    So  Ribbeck.] 

43.  *  Bis  senos  dies,*  i.e.  twelvc  days 
in  the  year  [perhap  once  in  a  month. — 
H.  N.  Mr.  Marmdin  refers  to  Tibull. 
(  iii  34,  ^reddere  antiquo  menstrua  tura 
lari.']  The  critics  say  that  Octavian 
was  to  be  worshipped  among  the  Lares 
(Hor.  Od.  IV  V  34,  *et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen  *) ;  but  Cato  R.  R.  148 
says  that  the  *  Lar  familiaris '  is  to  be 
worshipped  on  all  the  Kalends,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  which  would  make  thirty-six 
days  in  all.  The  present  *fumant'  is 
used  because  the  sacrifices,  which  Tityrus 
intends  to  be  annual,  have  already  begun. 

44.  For  *  responsum '  as  an  answer  to 
a  petitioner,  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  55, 
'  lam  Scythae  responsa  petunt  superbi 
Nuper  et  Indi.* 

*  Primus  *  denotes  the  anxiety  with 
which  the  response  was  sought;  it  does 
not  imply  that  any  one  else  could  have 
given  it.  Comp.  A.  vii  117,  *  Ek  vox 
audita  laborum  Prima  tulit  tinem.'  '  It 
was  here  that  he  gave  me  roy  first 
assurance.' 

45.  *  Pueri '  is  the  common  phrase  for 
slaves,  like  «-fltc  in  Greek,  and  *  child  *  in 
old  English.     But  observe  how  the  alle- 


gory  is  sustained.  Tityrus  goes  to  Rome 
with  his  money  and  asks  his  master  to 
emancipate  him :  his  master  answers, 
'  Vou  shall  not  be  tumed  out  of  your  land 
by  my  veterans.' 

•  Summittere,'  to  raise  for  breeding  or 
propagation,  both*  of  animals  and  plants. 
Comp.  G.  III  73,  159,  and  instances 
from  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  in 
Forcell.      It  should   perhaps  be   strictly 

*  summittite  vitulos '  as  in  G.  iii  159  ;  but 

*  taurus '  for  *  vitulus '  is  a  very  slight  im- 
propiiety  of  expression,  and  indicates, 
moreover,  the  reason  for  which  they  were 
bred.  Feeding  cattle  and  breeding  them 
is  a  very  natural  description  of  the  grazier's 
business.  Some  have  taken  *summit- 
tite '  as  *  summittite  iugo,'  i.e.  *  domate,* 
and  the  line  as  an  exhaustive  description 
of   farming.       [Non.    p.    389  M.    takes 

*  summitto  '  here  and  in  Georg.  iii  73  as 
=  *  admitto, '  and  so  Serv.  on  Georg.  iii 
73. -H.  N.] 

46-58.  *  \  es,  you  are  happy ;  poor  as 
your  land  may  be,  you  can  enjoy  it  undis- 
turbed  and  be  content.  Your  fiocks  will 
be  healthy,  and  you  will  live  in  the  shade 
by  the  water,  lulled  by  the  hum  of  the 
bee,  the  song  of  the  vine-dresser,  and  the 
cooing  of  the  dove.* 

46.  *  Tua'  is  a  predicate,  like  *magna.* 
Wagn.  refers  to  the  phrase  *  meum  est,' 
as  in  IX  4.  *  Manebunt '  is  also  predi- 
cate,  *  It  is  yours  and  yours  for  ever.' 

47.  Yoy  (Tityrus  or  Vii^il)  are  content 
with  your  farm,  though  it  is  all  covered 
with  stones,  and  full  of  pools  and  rushes 
(so  that  no  soldier  need  envy  you  its 
possession).  *  Palus  *  is  probably  the 
overflowing  of  the  Mincio  ;    vii  13. 

*Omnia     can    hardly  be   taken  with 

*  pascua :  *  it  must  mean  the  whole  farm, 
while  the  latter  part  of  the  descriplion 
applies  only  to  the  pastures  by  the  river. 
This  disparaging  clause  presents  a  diffi- 
culty,  which  some  have  got  rid  of  by 
supposing  the  words  to  refer  to  the  con- 
dition  not  of  Tityrus*  own  property,  but  of 
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limosoque  palus  obducat  pascua  iunco. 

non  insueta  gravis  temptabunt  pabula  fetas, 

nec  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  laedent.  50 

fortunate  senex,  hic,  inter  flumina  nota 

et  fontis  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 

hinc  tiby  quae  sempery  vicino  ab  limite  saepes 

Hyblaeis  apibus  floremdepasta  salicti 

saepe  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro ;  55 

hinc  alta  sub  rupe  canet  frondator  ad  auras  ; 


the  lands  about  him,  as  in  v  12;  wbile 
others,  seeing  rightly  that  this  was  not  the 
natural  meaning  oi  the  sentence,  have 
^cied  that  Me&boeus  is  made  to  speak  in 
the  character  of  a  half-jealous  nei^bour, 
that  so  the  poet  may  be  able  prudently 
to  depredate  his  own  good  fortune.  That 
the  feeling  expressed  is  reaJly  the  poet's, 
is  likely  enough ;  but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  attribute  its  expression  not  to 
artifice,  but  to  simplicity.  Virg.  puts  the 
praise  of  his  happy  lot  into  the  mouth  of  a 
neighbour  whose  distresses  enable  him  to 
speak  feelingly,  and  then  goes  on  to  dwell 
on  his  contentment  in  spite  of  drawbacks, 
forgetting  that  such  an  utterance  of  salis- 
faction  would  come  appropriately  from 
himself  alone.  It  seems  scarcely  worth 
while  with  Keightley  to  connect  the 
clause  with  what  follows,  *  quamvis  .  .  . 
non  insueta,'  etc. 

49.  'Temptabunt,*  poison :  so  of  a 
disease,  G.  iii  441.  The  sense  of  *  fetus  * 
has  been  doubted,  as  it  may  either  mean 
pregnant  or  just  delivered  :  but  it  appears 
to  he  fixed  to  the  former  meaning  by  the 
epithet  *  gravis,'  which  must  be  equivalent 
to  *  gravidas,'  as  in  A.  i  274. 

50.  'Mala,' malignant;  *malum  virus,* 
G.  I  129.     So  the  Homeric  Kaicri  voaoc : 

*  mala  scabies,'  Hor.  A.  P.  453,  of  a  con- 
tagious  disorder. 

51.  *Flumina  nota,'  Mincic?  and  Po, 
if  we  are  to  be  precise. 

52.  *Fontis  sacros,'  from  the  pretty 
superstition  which  assigned  a  divinity  to 
every  source  and  spring.  So  iipbv  ^du>p, 
Theocr.  vii  136,  *Stratus  .  .  ad  aquae 
lene  caput  sacrae,*  Hor.  Od.  i  i  22. 

*Captabis,' 118. 

53.  The  supposed  perplexities  attending 
the  construction  of  this  sentence  are  all 
removed  by  Weise's  suggestion  of  making 

*  quae  semper '  an  ellipiical  relative  clause 
in  the  sense  of  *  ut  semper*  (vi  15),  like 


*quae  proxima,   litora,'  A.  i  167  (note). 

*  Shall  luU  you  to  sleep  as  it  has  ever  done.' 
*Quae'  then  will  be  used  here  for  the 
corresponding  adverb  *quemadmodum,' 
like  *quo,'  A.  i  8,  for  *quomodo,'  *si 
(^uem,'  ib.  181,  for  *  sicubi.'  *  Vicino  ab 
hmite '  is  thus  seen  to  be  an  epex^esis  of 

*  hinc,'  a  mode  of  expression  which  Wagn. 
has  supjjorted  by  various  passages,  e.g., 
A.  II  18,  *Huc  .  .  .  includunt  caeco 
lateri.' 

54.  Keightley  remarks  on  *  Hyblaeis,' 
that  it  is  a  favourite  practice  of  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  Augustan  and  later  periods, 
to  give  things  the  name  of  the  people  or 
place  fsLmed  for  theni,  e.g.  v  27,  29,  ix 
30,  X  59.  It  may  be  set  down  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  artificial  school, 
the  writers  of  which  recognize  common- 
places  as  such,  and  find  the  poetry  of 
objects  rather  in  extemal,  especially  lite- 
rary,  associations  than  in  any  thing  which 
they  suggest  to  the  mind  directly. 

*  Salictum,'  abbreviated  form  of  *  sali- 
cetum,'  used  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry. 

*  Depasta  *  might  very  well  be  used  for 

*  depasta  est,'  but  *  depasta  est '  could  not 
be  used  for  *  depascitur.' 

55.  The  *  susurrus '  comes  partly  from 
the  bees,  partly  from  the  leaves,  the  latter 
as  in  Theocr.  i  I ,  adv  n  rb  jl/iOvpurfjia  Kai 
a  Trirvs,  oiTrdXe,  Tf/va,  *A  vori  raXg  irayaXoi 
fuXiffStrai. 

56.  The  *frondator'  (CatulL  LXIV41) 
dressed  the  trees  by  stripping  them  of  their 
leaves,  which  were  used  for  the  fodder  of 
cattle.  Comp.  ix  60,  and  the  whole 
passage  G.  11  397-419.  There  is  no  need 
to  settle  whether  the  leaves  here  meant 
are  those  of  the  *  arbustum,'  as  the  same 
person  would  naturally  strip  all  the  trees 
m  a  farm  like  that  of  Tityrus,  though  we 
may  still  illustrate  *  alta  sub  rupe '  by  com- 
paring  G.  11  522,-*  Mitis  in  apricis  coqui' 
tur  vmdemia  saxis.'    The  words  are  per- 
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nec  tamen  interea  raucae,  tua  cura,  palumbes, 
nec  gemere  aeria  cessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

T.  Ante  leves  ergo  pascentur  in  aethere  cervi, 
et  freta  destituent  nudos  in  litore  pisces, 
ante,  pererratis  amborum  finibus  exul 
aut  Ararim  Parthus  bibet  aut  Germania  Tigrim, 
quam  nostro  illius  labatur  pectore  voltus. 

M,  At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientis  ibimus  Afros. 


60 


haps  from  Theocr.  viii  55,  aXX'  viro  r^ 
ntrpa  T^V  ^ao\kni, 

*  Canet  ad  auras/  fill  the  air  with  his 
song ;  comp.  A.  vi  561,  *quis  tantus 
plangor  ad  auras?'  The  description,  as 
Spohn  remarks,  points  to  the  month  of 
August,  from  the  mention  not  only  of 
the  *  frondatio '  (comp.  G.  ii  400,  Col. 
XI  2),  but  of  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeons  during.incubation.  See  note  on 
next  verse. 

57.  *Tua  cura,'  *your  delight:'  x  22, 
*tua  cura,  Lycoris.'  Pliny  makes  the 
cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons  a  sign  that 
autumn  is  coming  on,  xviii  267,  *  Palum- 
bium  utique  exaudi  gemitus.  Transisse 
solstitium  caveto  putes,  nisi  cum  incuban- 
tem  videris  palumbem.' 

58.  The  Romans  kept  turtle-doves  on 
their  farms,  Varro  R.  R.  iii  8,  Col. 
VIII  9,  Pallad.  I  25.  *UImo:'  *Nota 
quae  sedes  fuerat  columbis,'  Hor.  Od. 
I  ii  10. 

59-63.  *  Nature  will  change  her  course, 
and  nations  their  seats,  before  I  forget  my 
benefactor.' 

59.  *  Ergo '  is  resumptive,  as  in  G.  iv 
206  (note),  Meliboeus'  speech  forming  a 
parenthesis. 

One  inferior  MS.  has  *in  aequore' 
[which  is  accepted  by  Ribbeck,  who  quotes 
Ovid  Met.  xiv  37,  Calpum.  viii  75.]  But 
ihis  (besides  its  want  of  authority)  would 
not  agree  with  *leves,'  withwhich  Wagn. 
comp.  A.  V  838,  VI  16. 

The  main  idea  of  this  passage  is  worked 
up  again  in  a  dififerent  shape  v  76,  and, 
in  heroic  style,  A.  i  607.  Its  source,  as 
Keightley  remarks,  is  perhaps  Hdt.  v 
92,  H  ^i)  8  r£  ovpavbg  i<ncu  ivtpOs  rrig 
yrig,  leai  rj  y^  fUTiiopog  vmp  rov  uifpavov, 
Koi  01  avBtHincoi  vofibv  iv  OaXdffoy  Hovat, 
roi  01  iyOvtg  rbv  vp&npov  dvOponroi,  'otb  yt 
viulg  ic.rA. 

60.  *And  fishes  shall  dwell  on  the 
land.'    The  expression,  as  Keightley  re- 


marks,  is  not  very  happy,  as  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  sea's  throwing 
up  the  fish  on  the  shore  ;  but  Virg.  doubt- 
less  means  to  date  the  new  life  of  the 
fishes  from  its  commencement.  *Desti- 
tuent'  with  *nudos.' 

61.  '  Pererratis  amborum  finibus  *  is  an 
obscure  expression ;  but  *  pererratis '  seems 
to  =  *perruptis'  or  *superatis,*  with  re- 
ference  to  the  wandering  character  of  the 
nations.  *  Amborum,'  of  both  nations : 
A.  VII  470,  *  Se  satis  ambobus  Teucris- 
que  venire  Latinisque.'     *  Exul '  explains 

*  bibet : '  he  will  live  habitually  as  in  his 
own  country. 

6a.  The  Arar  (Saone)  is  a  river  of 
Gaul,  not  of  Germany :  its  source,  how- 
ever,  in  the  high  land  connected  with  the 
Vosges  (Vo|[;«eus)  is  not  very  far  from 
Alsace,  which  in  and  before  Virg.'s  time, 
as  now,  was  inhabited  by  Germans.  The 
ancients,  too,  frequently  confounded  the 
Germans  and  Celts.  At  all  events  the 
error,  whatevcr  it  may  amount  to,  is 
Virg.'s  own,  and  not  a  dramatic  touch  of 
rustic  ignorance.  Those  who  make  such 
defences  should  remembcr  that  a  poet  had 
better  commit  a  blunder  in  geography 
than  a  platitude. 

63.  *  Before  I  forget  the  gracious  look 
he  gave  me.*  The  notion  seems  to  be 
that    of   a    god's    benign    countenance. 

*  Cultus '  is  an  ingenious,  but  by  no  means 
necessary  conjecture.  A  correction  in 
Pal.  has  *labantur.' 

64-78.  *  We  have  to  make  a  change 
like  that  you  speak  of,  wandering,  it  may 
be,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  I 
may  never  see  my  old  home  again  ;  or,  if 
I  do,  it  will  bc  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal 
alien.  I  have  laboured  for  another,  and  I 
must  now  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  the  joy 
of  a  shepherd's  life. ' 

64.  The  thought  of  migration,  as 
Keightley  remarks,  is  suggested  by  the 
mode  0/^  expression   just  employed    by 
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pars  Scythiam  et  rapidum  cretae  veniemus  Oaxen,     65 
et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 
en,  umquam  patrios  longo  post  tempore  finis, 
pauperis  et  tuguri  congestum  caespite  culmen, 
post  aliquot,  mea  regna  videns,  mirabor  aristas? 
impius  haec  tam  culta  novalia  miles  habebit?  70 

barbarus  has  segetes?  ery  quo  discordia  civis 


'ritynis.  *  You  can  talk  of  the  migration 
of  nations  as  a  synonym  for  impossibility ; 
we  have  to  experience  it  as  a  reality.' 

'  Alii '  answers  to  * pars.'  So  *  pars  .  .  . 
sunt  qui,'  Hor.  Ep.  i  i  77. 

65.  [*Rapidum  cretae  Oaxen.'  So 
Serv.  *  quod  rapit  cretam ;  Oaxes  fluvius 
Mesopotamiae  .  .  vel  fluvius  Scythiae :  in 
Creta  insula  non  est,  sed  est  aqua  cretei 
coloris.'  The  constr.  'rapidum  cretae' 
is  unique,  but  accepted  by  Ribbeck  and 
Nettleship.  The  context  suggests  that  the 
Oaxes  is  meant  for  a  Scythian  river,  pos- 
sibly  Oxus  or  Araxes.  Justin  i  viii  i 
roentions  a  river  Oaxes,  crossed  by  Cyrus 
when  invading  Scythia,  and  Pliny  vi 
48  says  the  Oxus  flowed  from  a  lake 
Oaxus.  Two  other  views  have  been  taken 
of  this  line,  neither  satisfactory.  (i)  Many 
editors  (including  Conington)  read  *Cre- 
tae,'  translate  *  the  Oaxes  of  Crete,'  and 
refer  to  the  Cretan  town  Oaxus  (Hdt.  iv 
154).  But  Crete  is  ridiculous  beside  the 
Sahara,  Scythia,  Britain,  which  signify 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  Oaxus  is  wholly 
insignificant.  The  argument  that  dis- 
possessed  Italians  were  or  might  have 
been  sent  to  Crete,  only  makes  Crete  more 
unsuited  to  the  context.  (2)  Schaper,  who 
misses  a  preposition,  conjectures  *certe 
veniemus  ad  Oxum.'  But  *certe'  is  flat, 
and  the  preposition  as  superfluous  as  it 
would  be  in  1.  64,  or  A.  12.] 

66.  [*  Toto  divisos  orbe,'  sundered  from 
the  world.] 

67.  *  En,  unquam : '  [in  republican 
Latin  *  en  *  introduced  a  passionate  ques- 
tion  ;  so  *  en  unquam  '  in  Plaut.  and  Ter. 
often.     This  is  its  use  here,  viii  7  ;  comp. 

*  en  '  alone,  A.  iv  534,  vi  346,  *  en  haec 
promissa  fides  est  ?  It  acquired  the  sense 
of  *  ecce  *  (probably  from  confusion  with 

*  em ')  just  at  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
with  Sallust  and  Virg.  See  Hand  s  Tur- 
sell.  II  367  ;  Ribbeck's  Partikeln,  p.  34 ; 
W6Ifl!in's  Archiv  vi  25.] 

68.  *  Tugurium '  (possibly  connected 
with  *tego°)  is  defined  by  Festus  and 


Pomponius  (Dig.  L  xvi  180)  to  be  a 
rustic,  as  distinguished  from  a  town, 
dwelling. 

69.  Serv.,  the  Berne  Scholia,  and  early 
editors  understand  *aristas'  as  *  messes,* 
=  *annos,'  a  sense  found  in  Claudian  4 
Cons.  Honor.  372,  *decimas  emensus 
aristas,'  but  in  no  more  classical  writer. 
Ribbeck,  adopting  it,  comp.  the  Greek 
voia,  and  refers  to  Meineke  Anal.  Alex. 
193  and  on  Theocr.  11 1  31.  But  there 
would  be  considerable  flatness  in  *  longo 
post  tempore '  followed  by  *  post  aliquot 
aristas,'  the  stronger  by  the  weaker. 
There  is  the  objection,  too,  that  *  aliquot ' 
would  naturally  distribute  *aristas,'wnere- 
as  the  equivalent  to  *  messis '  is  the  plural 
*  aristae,  not  the  singular  *arisia.'  The 
altemative  is  to  take  *  post  *  for  *  posthac ' 
(which  is  awkward  after  *  longo  post  tem- 
pore '),  and  construe  *  aliquot  mirabor  aris- 
tas,'  *  shall  I  see  with  wonder  a  few  ears 
of  com  ' — the  soldiers  being  supposed  to 
be  bad  farmers,  as  in  fact  they  were. 
This  would  greatly  complicate  the  line, 
'aliquot  aristas'  being  m  apposition  to 
'  patrios  finis '  and  *  tu^ri  culmen,'  '  mea 
r^na,'  to  'aliquot  aristas.*  It  is,  how- 
ever,  the  explanation  preferred  by  Heyne 
and  most  modem  editors.  In  that  case 
we  must  suppose  that  two  feelingsare 
mingled  in  Meliboeus'  question,  a  longing 
to  retum  to  his  home,  and  a  reflection 
that  should  he  do  so,  he  will  find  it  im- 
poverished. 

70.  *  Novalis '  is  used  substantively  both 
in  the  feminine  and  in  the  neuter.  See  G. 
I  71.  It  varies,  too,  in  sense,  being 
sometimes  applied  to  fallow  land,  which 
is  Varro's  dennition  of  it  (L.  L.  v  4,  §  39), 
sometimesto  ground  unbroken  or  ploughed 
for  the  first  time.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
its  force  here,  so  that  there  is  a  rhetorical 
contrast  with  *tam  culta' — *the  ground 
which  I  have  broken  up  for  the  first  time 
and  brought  into  excellent  cultivation.' 

71.  [Both  Caesar  and  Pompey  had 
(contrary    to    custom    and    to    Roman 
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produxit  miseros !   his  nos  consevimus  agros ! 
insere  nunc,  Meliboee,  piros,  pone  ordine  vitis. 
ite  meae,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite  capellae. 
non  ego  vos  posthac,  viridi  proiectus  in  antro,  75 

dumosa  pendere  procul  de  rupe  videbo; 
carmina  nulla  canam ;   non,  me  pascente,  capellae, 
florentem  cytisum  et  salices  carpetis  amaras. 
71  Hic  tamen  hanc  mecum  poteras  requiescere  noctem 


sentiment)  admitted  provincials  to  the 
legions  (Mommsen,  Hermes,  xix  13), 
and  provincials  may  thus  have  received 
land  in  41.  'Barbarus'  has,  there- 
fore,  its  fuU  sense  (and  probably  Mmpius* 
should  be  taken  equally  precisely  to  mean 
stained  with  civil  war).  A  fourth  century 
inscription  (C.  I.  L.  v  923)  contrasts 
'barlKurica  legio'  with  troops  levied  in 
Italy^.  Usually  this  line  is  explained  of 
foreign  troops  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies,  but  the  foreign  auxiliaries  were 
nothing  unusual  or  monstrous  to  Roman 
eyes  and  they  did  not  receive  land  in 
Italy.] 

72.  *  His  nos  *  Pal.,  Rom.  \  En  quis/ 
the  old  reading,  is  found  only  in  three  of 
Ribbeck's  cursives.  Rom.  has  '  agris,'  its 
original  reading  having  been  *  consue- 
vimus  £^s.* 

It  seems  best  to  take  the  words  as  an 
exclamation,  expressing  the  result  of  *  en 
quo  produxit : '  these  are  the  men  for 
whom  we  have  sown. 

73.  This  sarcastic  *  nunc,*  with  an 
imperative,  is  common,  *i  nunc'  being 
its  usual  form,  as  in  [A.  vii  425,]  Hor. 
£p.  I  vi  17,  and  other  passages  referred 
to  by  Jahn  on  Persius  iv  19.  *With 
this  before  you,  go  on  doing  as  you 
have  done.'  Grafting  pears  and  plant- 
ing  vines  stand  for  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions  of  husbandry.  Both  processes  are 
described  in  G.  11.  '  Insere,  Daphni, 
piros,'  XI  50,  is  said  seriously. 

74.  *FeIix  quondam'  Rom.,  Serv. ; 
*quondam  felix^  Pal.,  Gud.,  which  Rib- 
beck  prefers. 

•Ite  capellae,'  x  77.  Meliboeus  is 
going. 

75.  The  farewell  here  resembles  gener- 
ally,  though  not  verbally,  that  of  Daphnis 
in  Theocr.  i  115  foll.  Forgoats  browsing 
in  the  thickets  on  the  rocks,  see  G.  Iii 
315.  *  Pendentis  rupe  capellas,*  Ov.  ex 
Ponto,  I  9. 

I.  r 


76.  With  *viridi  proiectus  in  antro' 
comp.  above  vv.  i,  4. 

77.  *  Me  pascente '  is  merely  *  me  pas- 
tore,*  not,  as  Martyn  thinks,  thatthegoats 
feed  from  his  hand. 

78.  *  Cy tisus '  is  the  arborescent  luceme, 
which  is  common  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  a  favourite  food  of  cattle  and  bees. 
Comp.  II 64,  X  30,  etc.  Keightley  remarks 
that  as  the  cytisus  and  sallows  are  plants 
of  the  plain,  we  may  suppose  that  a  dif- 
ferent  rural  scene  from  the  former  is  in- 
tended.  Where,  however,  we  see  Greek 
and  Italian  scenery  mixed,  we  may  be 
prepared  for  confusion  and  indistinctness 
m  details. 

79-83.  *You  had  best  stay  the  night 
with  me,  sleep  on  leaves,  and  sup  on 
apples,  chestnuts,  and  cheese.  The  smoke 
announces  supper,  and  the  evening  is 
setting  in. ' 

79.  *  Poteras '  (similarly  used  in  Hor. 
S.  II  i  16,  Ov.  M.  1 679)  has  been  explained 
as  though  Meliboeus  were  movmg  oflf 
(comp.  V.  75) ;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  com- 
pared  with  *  tempus  erat  *  (*  nunc  Saliari- 
bus  Omare  pulvmar  deorum  Tempus  erat 
dapibus,  sodales,'  Hor.  Od.  i  xxxvii  2).  It 
seems  more  pressing  than  the  present — 

*  you  might  as  well  stay.*  Perhaps  the 
account  of  the  idiom  is  that  it  treats  the 
time  for  action  as  almost  gone,  the  wrong 
determination  as  almost  formed,  s^nd  so 
implies  urgency.  [Roby,  1535.]  TibuII. 
III  vi  53  has  Mongas  tecum  requiescere 
noctes. 

The  old  reading  was   'poteris'  and 

*  hac  nocte,*  but  *  poteris '  is  found  only 
in  n,  and  the  strongest  support  for  *  nocte ' 
is  n  and  a  correction  in  Pal.,  which 
changes  *  noctem  '  into  *  nocte,'  but  leaves 
*hanc*  unaltered. 

The  invitation  is  from  Theocr.  xi  44 
foll.,  aiiov  kv  Ttjjvrptf»  irap^  iuiv  rdv 
vvKTa  dia(tXg,     'Evri  idfvat  tijwi  r.r.X. 
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fronde  super  viridi :   sunt  nobis  mitia  poma  80 

castaneae  molles  et  pressi  copia  lactis. 
et  iam  summa  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant, 
maioresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae. 

80.  *  On  a  couch  of  green  leaves.'  he  actually  wrote  it  inautumn.     Allusions 

81.  *  MoUes,'  mealy,  i.  e.  when  they  are     such  as  these  or  that  in  v.  15,  which  has 
roasted.  been  rashly  referred  to  the  spring,  prove 

8a.  [*  Poma,*  *castaneae,*and  *fumant'  very  little  as  to  the  time  when  the  poem 

show  that  Virg.  intended  his  readers  to  was  composed.] 

assign  this  Edo^e  to  the  autumn.     It  83.  Comp.  11  67. 
does  not  necessanly  follow,  however,  that 
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ECLOGA   II.     [ALEXIS.] 

A  SHEPHBRD  gives  utterance  to  his  love  for  a  beautiftil  youth,  complaining  of  his  in- 
difference,  urging  him  to  come  and  live  vrith  him  in  the  country,  and  finally  upbraid- 
ing  himself  for  his  infatuation. 

Parts  of  this  Eclogue  are  closely  modelled  after  the  eleventh  Idyl  of  Theocritus, 
where  the  Cyclops  addresses  Galatea  in  a  similar  manner.  We  should  be  glad,  with 
Ribbeck,  to  believe  it  to  be  purely  imaginary,  though  even  then  it  is  sufficiently  degrad- 
ing  to  Virgil.  Suetonius,  however,  and  Servius,  have  a  story,  also  referred  to  by  Martial 
(viii  56,  etc.)  and  Apuleius  ( ApoL  p.  279,  ed.  Elmenhorst),  that  Alexis  is  intended  for 
Alexander,  a  youth  belonging  to  Pollio  (Martial  says  Maecenas,  but  he  can  hardly 
have  been  then  acquainted  with  the  poet),  and  given  by  him  to  Virgil,  who  is  sup- 
posed  by  Spohn  to  have  written  the  Eclogue  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  his  patron. 

Corydon  and  Alexis  are  probably  fellow-slaves,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  recondle 
thc  various  passages  which  seem  to  refer  to  Corydon*s  condition  (w.  2,  20-22,  57), 
and  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may  not  have  settled  the  point  in  his  own  mind,  Corydon 
being  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  Theocritean  shepherd  and  the  Cyclops. 

The  beeches  (v.  3)  and  mountains  (v.  5)  again  point  to  Sicily,  not  to  Mantua,  and 
Sicily  is  expressly  mentioned  in  v.  21. 

This  Eclogue  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  written.  It  was  earlier 
than  the  fifth,  and  perhaps  than  the  third  (see  Ecl.  v  S6y  87),  and  was,  therefore, 
certainly  one  of  the  earliest. 

FORMONSUM  pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim, 
delicias  domini,  nec  qiiid  speraret  habebat. 
tantum  inter  densas,  umbrosa  cacumina,  fagos 
adsidue  veniebat :  ibi  haec  incondita  solus 


1-5.  'Corydon  had  a  hopeless  passion 
for  Alexis.  Here  is  one  of  his  soUtary 
love  plaints.' 

1.  The  *  pastor,'  as  Keightley  remarks, 
was  one  of  the  farm-slaves.  *  Domini  * 
then,  v.  2,  will  be  the  common  master  of 
Corydon  and  Alexis.  *  Corydon  *  is  a 
shepherdinTheocr.  Idyl  iv.  Among  other 
instances  of  *  ardere  *  for  *  perdite  amare,* 
with  an  accusative,  see  Hor.  Od.  ivix  13, 

*  Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri  Crines.' 
There  is  a  similar  use  of  *  pereo  *  and 

*  depereo.*    [*  Formonsum  * :  see  i  5.] 

Rom.  and  Gud.  have  *  Corydon  pastor. ' 

2.  An  instance  of  rivalry  between  slave 
and  master  is  mentioned  Tac.  A.  xiv  42. 
Brunck  read  *  nec  quod,*  without  authority. 

*  Non  habeo  quid   sperem  *  differs  firom 
'  non  habeo  quod  sperem,'  as   Madvig 


remarks  (§  363,  obs.  2),  *  non  habeo '  in 
the  former  case  having  the  force  of  *  I  do 
not  know.' 

3.  *  Tantum,*  his  only  solace.  *  Ve- 
teres,  iam  fracta  cacumina,  fagos,'  IX  9. 
Spohn  would  remove  the  commas  in  eadi 
place,  making  *  cacumina  *  a  dependent 
accusative,  like  *  Os  umerc^ue  Deo  simi- 
lis,*  A.  I  589 :  but  the  epithet  *  veteres  * 
at  least  would  hardly  support  such  an 
accusative,  and  the  apposition  between  a 
thing  and  a  prominent  part  of  itself  is  not 
uncommon  :  e.  g. ,  *  iuvenes,  fortissima 
pectora,*  A.  11  348. 

4.  r,nllii^  ^Y  tfO^  tftlks  nf  «iftlaf-inp  him. 

self  by  singing  verses  wV|ir;^  Ii^  lm<^  ^irM/ly 
composed;  tlie  strains  of  Corydon».Qa  thie 
"contrary,  are  unprempditatpd.  The  word, 
however,  in  Cic.  and  Livy,  seems  merely 
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montibus  et  silvis  studio  iactabat  inani : 

O  crudelis  Alexi,  nihil  mea  carmina  curas  ? 
nil  nostri  miserere?   mori  me  denique  coges. 
nunc  etiam  pecudes  umbras  et  frigora  captant ; 
(nunc  viridis  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos, 
Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestu 
alia  serpullumque  herbas  contundit  olentis. 
at  mecum  raucis,  tua  dum  vestigia  lustro, 
sole  sub  ardenti  resonant  arbusta  cicadis. 
nonne  fuit  satius,  tristis  Amaryllidis  iras 


lO 


to  mean  artless,  like  *  versibus  incomtis,* 
G.  n  386. 

'  Solus  *  is  better  than  '  solis,'  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Drakenborch*s,  as  making 
Corydon  the  principal  object.  So  Prop. 
I  xviii  30,  '  Cogor  ad  argutas  dicere  solus 
aves.' 

5.  *  lactabaL  *  raved.  A.  II  588,  *  Talia 
iactabam  et  furiata  mente  ferebar. ' 

*  Inani,'  bootless,  because  it  was  *  mon- 
tibus  et  silvis.*  It  expresses  also  a  pro- 
longed  purposeless  lament,  like  *  incassum, ' 
G.  I  387,  *  nequiquam,*  ib.  403. 

6-18.  *  Alexis,  I  am  desp)erate :  mid: 
/•dav  and  every  thing  living  shelters  itself. 
j  ^pm  the  heat;  ^et  T am  wandering  under 
1  tjj^  sun  in  the  hope  of  finding  jou.  Never 
'  cTiH^T  Hnd  the  scorh  of  a  loved  one  so 
hard  to  bear.  You  may  be  more  lovely 
than  others,  but  do  not  presume  on  it. ' 

6.  Theocr.  ili  6,  &  x<V««'<»''  'A/iopwXXi, 
id.  XI  19,  «&  \(VKcL  TaXaTiia, 

7.  Theocr.  Ili  9,  dirdy^affOcu  fu  voixj- 
ffelg,  *  Coges '  Rom.,  which  agrees  with 
A.deniq^ug,*  and  is  supported  by  Theocr. 
*Cogis'PaI.,  Gud. 

8.  '  lam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  lan- 
guido  Rivumque  fessus  quaerit,'  Hor.  Od. 
lii  xxix  21 ;  *  patula  pecus  omne  sub  ulmo 
est,*  Pers.  iii  6;  both  descriptions  of 
noon.  In  *  captant  *  and  *  occultant,*  as 
Keightley  remarks,  the  frequentative  may 
denote  the  multitudes  seekine  shelter. 

9.  Theocr.  vil  22,  'Avira  ori  Kai  aavpoQ 
l^^  aifiaaiaiffi  KaOtvSti.  *  Rubum  Dimo- 
vere  lacertae,'  Hor.  Od.  i  xxiii  6.  *  La- 
certas '  is  the  original  reading  of  Pal. 

10.  *  Rapido  aestu  : '  *  rapidus '  in  its 
original  sense  seems  to  be  nearly.  a  syna- 

«^  nyme  of  *iapax.*  Hence  it  is  applied  to 
"devouring  seas,  fire,  and  the  scorching 
sun.  Keightley  on  E.  vii  66  has  collected 
instances  where  *  rapax '  and  *  rapidus ' 
appear  to  be  used  indifierently  of  seas  and 


rivers.     In  Lucr.  iv  712  the  MSS.  give 

*  rapidi  leones,'  in  id,  v  892  *  rapidis 
canibus:'  therehowever*rabidi,'  *rabidis,* 
are  more  probable.  Le  Clercjwished  to 
read  *  rabido '  here,  which  shows  how 
easily  such  criticism  may  be  pushed  into 
an  extreme.  The  meanin^  *  swift  *  pro- 
bably  flows  from  *  rapere,'  ix).  the  sense  of 

*  hurrying  away.' 

*  Thestylis,'  Theocr.  11  i. 

11.  She  was  making  for  them  the  mess 
called  *moretum,'  which  is  described  in 
the  pseudo-Virgfilian  poem  of  that  name. 
It  was  composed  of  flour,  cheese,  salt,  oil, 
and  various  herbs  ( *  herbas  olentis  *)brayed 
together  in  a  mortar.  Keightley.  Horace 
in  his  philippic  against  garlic,  Epod.  iii 
4,  says,  *  O  dura  messorum  iUa  !  *  *  Olentis ' 
is  applied  equally  to  the  stench  of  garlic 
and  the  fragrance  of  thyme. 

12.  *  I  and  the  cicalas  alone  are  stirring.' 

*  Qicadis '  is  the  real  subject,  to  be  coupled^ 
with  'mecum,'  though  *arbusta*  is  made 
the  grammatical  subject  by  the  tum  ofthe 
expression,  and  *  mecum  resonant  arbusta 
cicadis '  is  equivalent  to  *  mecum  canunt 
dcadae.' 

*  Mecum,'  like  me,  is  found  in  G.  i  41, 
II  8.  But  the  sense  here  is  not  only 
with  or  like  me,  bul  with  me  alone  :  and 
we  may  compare  the  use  of  *  mecum,' 
*tecum,*  *secum,*  for  *  by  myself,'  etc. 
Rom.  has  *ac  mecum.'  [Ribbeck  now 
follows  Bentley  and  prints  *  me  cum,*] 

*  Tua  vestigia.  *  Qorydon  is  tJ^ing  to  find 
Alexis,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  flying 
Irom  him,  w.  60,  63,  and  examining  his 
fbotprints.  So  *  vestigia  lustrat,'  A.  xi  763. 

13.  Comp.  G.  III  338,  where  the  *  ci- 
cadae '  are  loud  at  the  fourth  hour  before 
the  *aestus  medii*  (v.  331).  *  Arbusta  * 
here,  as  there,  are  probably  natural,  not 
artificial. 

14.  *  Amaryllidis  iras,'  iii  80. 
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atque  superba  pati  fastidia?   nonne  Menalcan, 
quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses  ? 
o  formonse  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  colori ! 
alba  ligustra  caduilt,  vacci.ni^  nigra  If^gimtiir 
despectus  tibi  sum,  nec  qui  sim  quaeris,  Alexi, 
quam  dives  pecoris,  nivei  quam  lactis  abundans  ; 
mille  meae  Siculis  errant  in  montibus  agnae ; 
lac  mihi  non  aestate  novum,  non  frigore  defit 
canto,  quae  solitus,  si  quando  armenta  vocabat, 
Amphion  Dircaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracintho. 


15 


20 


CjJr^rW- 


15.  The  later  editors  suppose  the  griev- 
ance  to  have  been  that  Amaryllis  was 
scomful,  Menalcasswarthy ;  but  Corydon 
obviously  contrasts  the  scom  of  Alexis 
with  that  of  his  two  former  favourites,  his 
passion  for  whom  of  course  he  wishes  to 
paint  strongly,  antidpating  an  objection 
that  Menalcas  at  least  could  not  be  put 
into  compariSon  with  Alexis,  as  being  far 
less  beautiful.  The  next  lincs  accordingly 
are  a  sort  of  apolo^  for  dark  beau^y,  like 
that  in  x  39. 

16.  *Esses:*  the  tense  refers  properly 
to  Menalcas,  the  former  love,  not  to 
Alexis,  though  Virg.,  for  brevity,  ex- 
presses  himself  as  if  both  had  been  objects 
of  Corydon*s  affection  at  the  same  time. 

*  Quamvis '  qualifies  the  two  adjectives, 
*_however  black,  however  fair.' 

"  17.  *  Color,'  beauty,  as  consisting  in 
colour.  *  Nullus  argento  color  est,'  Hor. 
Od.  II  ii  I. 

18.   *  Lipustra,'  grivet. 

'Vaccinia':  Voss 'ing*eniousIy  supposes 
*  vaccinium  *  and  vajcivyoc  to  be  the  same 
word,  [but  this  hardly  agrees  with  iii  62, 
'suave  rubens  hyacinthus.'  Others  sug- 
gest  the  whortleberry,  the  Vaccinium 
m]rrtillus  of  Linnaeus,  but  this  has  light- 
coloured  flowers,  is  rare  in  Italy,  and 
hardly  suits  either  v.  50,  x  38,  or  Pliny 
XVI  77,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  good-sized 
shrub  growing  on  wet  ground.  Its  identifi- 
cation  appears  hopeless:  see  Bubani,  Flora 
Virgiliana,  p.  121 ;  Gerard's  Herbal,  p. 
141S]. 

*  Cadunt,*  are  left  to  fall.  Compare  the 
use  of  *  iacent,'  are  allowed  to  He  without 
being  picked  up. 

19-27.  *  Vet  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
scorned.  I  have  numerous  flocks  under 
my  charge ;  I  can  sing  like  Am^hion  ; 
and  I  am  not  uncoraely.' 

20-23.    From    Theocr.    xi   34,   where 


the  Cyclo^s  boasts  his  pastoral  wealth  and 
skill  m  piping  to  Galatea.  Hence  too, 
perhaps,  *  Siculis,'  v.  21.  Serv.  and  others 
take  *  nivei '  with  *  p)ecoris,'  but  *  niveum  ' 
is  a  re^lar  epithet  of  Mac,'  like  yaXa 
XtvKov  m  Hom.,  Theocr.,  etc  So  Ov. 
M.  XIII  829,  in  an  evident  imitation  of 
this  passage,  *  Lac  mihi  semper  adest 
niveum.'  If  Corydon  is  a  slave,  we  must 
suppose  with  Keightley  that,  in  falling 
into  the  Cyclops'  language,  he  is  really 
thinking  of  the  advantage  he  gets  from 
having  so  much  under  his  charge. 

21.  *  Mille  meae  agnae,'  not  *  a  thou- 
sand  of  my  lambs,'  as  Wagn.  thinks,  but 
*  a  thousand  lambs  of  mine  *  (Forb.). 

22.  Theocr.  instead  of  perennial  milk 
has  cheese,  which  being  soft  cheese,  unfit 
to  keep,  would  imply  a  constant  suppiy  of 
milk.  *  Frigore,'  as  iv  if^x^'*  Soph.  Phil. 
17,  opp.  to  kv  Okpii.  The  words  do  not 
merely  mean  *  I  have  new  milk  all  the 
year  round  *  (Wagn.),  but  *  milk  does  not 
fail  me  even  at  the  most  trying  times  ;  in 
summer  when  **  lac  praecipit  aestus  "  (IIL 
98),  or  in  winter,  which  is  the  lambing 
season.'  [Pal.  has  *Iact,*aform  mentioned 
by  Varro,  L.  L.  v  104,  etc— H.  N.] 

23.  *  Vocabat,'  piped  them  home  firom 
pasture.  Keightley  refers  to  a  pretty 
passage  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  i  575  : 

'*Qc  d'  iv&r*  aypavXou)  Kar    Ixvul  «fi|- 

fiavrrjpog 
M.vpia  fiijiX'  ii^irovrcu  aStjv  KtKoptiitkva 

TToirjQ 
Etf  ot^Xiv,  6  H  T    elffi  wapog  avpiyyi 

Xi7«i» 
KoXd  ntKdofitvoQ  vSfuov  ftiXo£. 

Amphion   and   Zethus   were  _b(QUght . up 
amonc    the  shepTierds   in    ignnranc^  m- 
tTieir  divine  birth. 

24.  Amphion  was  a  Boeotian  bero, 
Dirce  a  fountain  near  Thebes :   Acte  was 
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nec  sum  adeo  informis  :   nuper  me  in  litore  vidi,     25 
cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare;  non  ego  Daphnim 
iudice  te  metuam,  si  numquam  fallit  imago. 
o  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  sordida  rura 
atque  humilis  habitare  casas  et  figere  cervos 
haedorumque  gregem  viridi  compellere  hibisco !        30 
mecum  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana~canendo. 


an  old  name  for  Attica,  and  Aracinthus 
is  a  ridge  in  Aetolia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous :  so  that  here  is  another 
geographical  difficulty.  Vibius  Sequester 
vouches  for  an  Attic,  Steph.  Byzant.  for 
a  Boeotian  Aracinthus  [but  both  state- 
ments  are  probably  invented  to  suit  this 
passage.  Serv.  explains  'Actaeo*  as 
*litoraIi  i.e.  4icraiyi  but  adds  that  some 
thought  the  geography  intentionally  bad, 
*ut  ostendatur  rustici  imperitia*].  Pro- 
pertius  also  connects  Aracinthus  with 
Amphion  (iv  xv  42). 


me !  wewould  hunt  and  tend  flocks  to- 
gether,  and  I  would  teach  you  to  sing 
like  Pan,  the  shepherd*s  patron.  It  is  an 
art  which  others  nave  envied,  and  I  have 
a  pipe  which  Damoetas  gave  me  at  his 
deatn  as  the  only  man  worthy  to  succeed 
him.  Besides  I  have  two  pet  roes,  which 
I  am  saving  for  you.* 

a8.  Comp.  Theocr.  xi  65.  *  Sordida,' 
opp.  to  the  elegance  of  the  city  [as  often 
01  the  country  in  Martial,  i  49 ;  l  55  ;  X 
96,  etc].  So  Aristoph.  Clouds,  43,  'Eftoi 
y&p  ifv  dypoucoi:  ^^ioroc  i^ioq,  EufnariiliVf 


25.  From  Theocr.  vi  34  foll.,  where  it     aKoprrrog,  elici)  KfifuvoQ, 


i§,thp  Cyclnp§_jyho  fin^ Jiimsfilf  not  so 
ugly.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  Mediter- 
ranean  cove  might  be  calm  enough  to 
mirror  a  giant,  not  possible  that  it  snould 
be  calm  enough  to  mirror  Corydon.  [Serv. 
observes  the  error,  and  makes  excuses  for 
Theocritus.— H.  N.] 

26.  *  Placidum  staret  *  is  equivalent  to 

*  placatum  esset,'  and  *  vento '  is  the  instru- 
mental  ablative,  like  *  vento  rota  con- 
stitit,*  G.  IV  484.  The  wind  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  as  calming  the  waters,  A.  i  66, 

*  Et  mulcere  dedit  fluctus  et  tollere  vento ' 
(note),  V  763,  *  placidi  stravenmt  aequora 
venti,*  perhaps  aJfter  Soph.  Aj.  674,  Seiv&v 
i*  Ofifia  wevfidrm'  hKoifiiat  irivovra 
vSvTov.  The  common  explanation  is  that 
the  wind  is  said  to  do  what  by  absenting 
itself  it  allows  to  be  done ;  but  though 
such  a  tum  of  thought  is  usual  enough, 
and  hence  applicable  to  any  single  passage, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  have 
suggested  itself  frequently  when  the  wind 
is  spoken  of,  unless  we  suppose  that  Virg. 
is  consdously  imitating  Soph.  in  all  four 
places. 

For  Daphnis,  the  great  bucolic  hero, 
who  was  beloved  by  a  Naiad,  see  intro- 
duction  to  E.  v. 

27.  'Fallit'  Pal. ;  'faUat'  Pal.  cor- 
rected,  Rom.,  Gud.  ;  the  former  is  pre- 

rferable.     He  means,  of  course,  that_jfee 

T  mirror  cannot  lie^    See  on  v.  73. 

^     25-44.  •  II  you  would  but  try  life  with 


29.  Heyne  thinks  hunting  out  of  place, 
and  therefore  proposes,  after  a  suggestion 
of  Serv.  and  the  Beme  scholia,  to  take 

*  cervos '  as  antler-shaped  props  for  the 
cottage.  But  Serv.  himself  iustly  observes 
that  Corydon  invites  Alexis  to  pleasure, 
not  to  toil,  and  Wagn.  adds  that  there  is 
abundant  proof  of  the  connexion  between 
the  hunter  and  the  shepherd,  e.g.  G.  11 
471,  III  409.  Besides  Virg.  witnesses  to 
his  own  meaning  by  the  similar  expression, 

*  figere  dammas,'  G.  1 308,  and  Sen.  Herc. 
F.  has  *  Tutosque  fuga  figere  cervos ' 
(passages  referred  to  by  Cerda). 

30.  *  Viridi  hibisco,'  for  '  ad  viride 
hibiscum.'  So  Hor.  Od.  1  xxiv  18,  *  Quam 
(imaginem) .  .  .  nigro  compulerit  Mercu- 
rius  gregi,'  where  the  *  grex  niger '  must 
mean  the  souls  already  below.  Serv. 
comp.  A.  V  451,  *  It  clamor  caelo.'  Some 
however  take  *  hibisco '  as  a  rod  of  hibis- 
cum,  with  which  the  kids  are  driven.  Dios- 
corides  and  Palladius  describe  the  plant 
as  a  mallow,  Pliny  (xx  29)  as  resembling 
a  parsnip.  Neither  a  mallow  nor  a  parsnip 
would  make  a  rod ;  but  as  we  find  the  shep- 
herd  in  x  71  making  a  basket  with  '  hibis- 
cum,'  we  may  conclude  that  it  possessed 
some  strength  and  pliancy.  [Most  writers 
identify  it  with  the  marshmallow  (Althaea 
officinalis),  Bubani  with  Althaea  Canna- 
bina,  a  kindred  Italian  plant.  The  Hibis- 
cus  of  botanists  is,  like  Althaea,  a  species 
of  the  Malvaceae.] 
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Pan  primus  calamos  cera  coniungere  pluris 

instituit;   Pan  curat  ovis  oviumque  magistros. 

nec  te  paeniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum  : 

haec  eadem  ut  sciret,  quid  non  faciebat  Amyntas?35 

est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis 

fistula,  Damoetas  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 

et  dixit  moriens:  te  nunc  habet  ista  secundum.) 

dixit  Damoetas  :  invidit  stultus  Amyntas. 

praeterea  duo  nec  tuta  mihi  valle  reperti  40 

capreoli,  sparsis  etiam  nunc  pellibus  albo, 

bina  die  siccant  ovis  ubera;    quos  tibi  servo. 

iam  pridem  a  me  illos  abducere  Thestylis  orat; 


3*»  33«  [Ribbeck  thinks  thesc  two  lines 
spurious,  chiefly  because  Serv.  has  no 
note  upon  them.  They  are,  however, 
recognized  in  Philargyrius  and  the  Beme 
schoTia.— H.  N.] 

32.  *  Pluris :  *  we  hear  of  pipes  made 
of  three,  nine,  eleven,  fifteen,  and  twenty- 
one  reeds.  The  Cyclops  in  Ov.  M.  xiii 
784  has  one  of  a  hundred.     Forb. 

33.  *Pecori  pecorisque  magistro,'  iii 
101,  Ov.  F.  IV  747. 

34.  *  Trivisse  labellum/  by  running  the 
under  lip  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  fistula.  Lucr.  iv  588  of  Pan,  *  Unco 
saepe  labro  calamos  percurrit  hiantis.' 

'Paeniteat,*  not  quite  the  same  as 
'pudeat,*  as  the  act  is  rhetorically  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  done  (hence  the  past 
•trivisse')  and  the  actor  to  be  looking 
back  on  it 

35.  *  Amyntas,*  not  a  fevourite  (x  38), 
but  a  foolisn  and  envious  rival  (v8folI.). 

36.  'Cicutis,'  hollow  hemlock  stalks. 
*Cavas  inflare  cicutas,'  Lucr.  v  1383,  of 
the  origin  of  pastoral  mnsic. 

38.  *  Secundum,*  my  worthy  successor  ; 
'secundus*  being  used  of  that  which  is 
nearly  equal.  Hor.  Od.  i  xii  17,  *  Unde 
nil  maius  generatur  ipso  Nec  viget  quic- 
quam  simile  aut  secundum  ;  Proximos  illi 
tamen  occupavit  Pallas  honores.'  Comp. 
also  £.  v  48,  '  Nec  calamis  solum  aequi- 
peras  sed  voce  magistrum.  Fortunate 
puer,  tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo.' 

*Ista,'  not  'haec,*  as  being  already 
Corydon*s  property  when  Damoetas  spoke. 
It  is  not  even  certain  from  the  words  that 
the  gift  may  not  have  been  made  long 
before  his  death. 

39.  *  Stultus,'  because  he  fancied  him- 


self  equal  to  Cor^don.  The  language,  as 
Forb.  remarks,  is  rather  epic.  [Ribbeck 
marks  this  line  again  as  spurious,  but  it  is 
recognized  in  the  Beme  scholia,  in  which 
Amyntas  is  said  to  mean  Comificius,  one 
of  Virg.*s  literary  enemies. — H.  N.] 

40.  There  are  similar  love  presents  in 
Theocr.  iii  34,  xi  40.  *  Nec  tuta,*  from 
wild  beasts.  The  danger  enhances  the 
value  of  the  present,  as  He^me  remarks, 
comparing  Ov.  M.  xiii  834. 

41.  These  white  spots  disappear  after 
the  roe  is  six  months  old  (Serv.  and  Wun- 
derlich),  and  therefore  these  roes  would 
be  very  young.  Theocr.  xi  40  has  rpk^ 
dk  roi  'ivStica  vePputQy  Udffac  fiawo^pwCf 
where  some  read  fzavo^opwQf  marked  with 
moon-Iike  spots. 

*AIbo.'  Rom.  and  two  of  Ribbeck's 
cursives  have  *  ambo,'  pointing  it  with  thc 
next  verse.  In  any  case  it  seems  better 
to  construct  *  capreoli '  with  *  siccant ' 
than  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  verb 
substantive  understood. 

4«.  •  Bina  die  siccant  ovis  ubera,'  i.e. 
they  suck  the  same  ewe  twice  a  day. 
Varro,  R.  R.  ii  ii  15,  Keightley.  The 
distributive  force  of  *bina'  is  made  to 
exert  itself  not  on  the  prindpal  word, 
*  capreoli,'  but  on  the  accessory  *  dies,*  so 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  hypallage. 

43.  *  Abducere  orat : '  *  oro '  with  an 
infinitive  on  the  analogy  of  *  volo,'  *  peto,' 
'postulo.'  Comp.  A.  VI  313,  *  Stabant 
orantes  primi  transmittere  cursum.*  The 
passage  is  from  Theocr.  iii  33,  Tdv  fu  Kai 
d  Mkpfivtovog  'EpiOaiuQ  d  fuXavdxpiMig  Atrti' 
Kai  itaffd  o(,  ix€(  ff(f  fun.  ivotaOpvvrg. 
*ThestyIis'  fix)m  v.  10  appears  to  be  a 
slave. 
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et  faciet,  quoniam  sordent  tibi  munera  nostra. 
jhucades,  o  formonse  puer :  tibi  lilia  plenis,  45 

ecce,  ferunt  Nymphae  calamfs ;  tibi  candida  Nais, 
pallentis  violas  et  summa  papavera  carpens, 
Narcissum  et  florem  iungit  bene  olentis  anethi ; 
tum,  casia  atque  aliis  intexens  suavibus  herbis, 
OiQllia  Juteola  pingit  yaccinia  calta..  50 

ipse  ego  cana  legam  tenera  lanugine' mala, 
castaneasque  nuces,  mea  quas  Amaryllis  amabat ; 
addam  cerea  pruna ;  honos  erit  hliic  quoque  pomo ; 


44.  *Et  faciet'  equivalent  to  *et  ab- 
ducet,'  as  we  should  say,  *  and  she  shall  do 
so.'  So  *  ni  faciat,'  A.  I  62,  is  equivalent 
to  *  ni  molliat  et  temperet.  *  Observe  how 
Virg.  throughout  this  line  has  varied  the 
expressions  of  Theocr.,  his  Corydon  being 
more  courteous,  and  his  Alexis  presum- 
ably  more  sensitive.  The  fact  has  been 
already  noticed  in  part  by  Serv. 

45-55.  *  Come  and  enjoy  a  country  life. 
Nature  produces  her  loveliest  flowers — 
all  for  you ;  and  you  shall  have  the 
fairest  and  most  delicious  fruits.'  Spohn 
rightly  remarks  that  the  general  scope  of 
the  passage  is  simply  an  invitation  to 
share  the  delights  of  the  country,  Corydon 
representine  the  nymphs  and  himself  as 
doing  the  nonours;  but  this  does  not 
exclude  the  notion  of  special  presents 
of  flowers  and  fruit  like  those  in  ill 
70.  With  the  expression  comp.  G.  Ii  3 
note. 

45.  [*Formonse*  Pal.  Rom.— H.  N.] 

46.  The  nymphs  offer  flowers,  being 
goddesses  of  the  springs  that  water  them, 
as  Voss  remarks,  comparing  pseudo- 
Virg.  Copa  15,  *  Et  <juae  virgineo  libata 
Achelois  ab  amne  Lilia  vimmeis  attulit 
in  calathis,'  evidently  from  the  context 
an  imitation  of  the  present  passage.  He 
may  be  right  also  in  saying  that  Corydon 
is  speaking  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
watered  garden,  as  is  shown  by  Colu- 
mella's  reference  to  this  passage  in  his 
tenth  book,  on  the  cultivation  of  a  garden. 
[Paul.  p.  47,  says  'caia/Aos  Graeci,  nos 
dicimus  quasillos* :  so  Serv.  here,  evi- 
dently  drawing  directly  or  indirecdy  on 
Verrius  Flaccus.— H.  N.] 

47.]  *PaIIentis  violas*  [yeliow  pansies 
or  wallflowers],  \xvK6iov,  *  Tinctus  viola 
pallor  amantium,*  Hor.  Od.  iii  x  14. 
Heyne    remarks    that    the    paleness    of 


southems  is  yellow.     Ov.  M.  xi  100  has 

*  saxum  palluit  auro.' 

48.  '  Anethum : '  an  aromatic  plant 
with  a  yellow  flower,  akin  to  fennel ;  it  is 
grovm  in  our  gardens.  In  a  celebrated 
passage  of  Moschus  (Idyl  iii  loi)  it  is 
callea  ro  t  vjBaXkq  ov\ov  avtiBov. 

49.  '  Casia  : '  an  aromatic  shrub,  with 
leaves  like  the  olive,  common  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  *  Intexens  casia  (vaccinia),'  a 
poetical  variety  for  *  intexens  casiam.' 

50.  *  Vaccinia,*  v.  18.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  *  calta  *  is  the  chrysanthemum  or 
the  marigold.  That  its  fragrance  was  not 
its  recommendation  appears  from  Pliny 
(xxi  28),  where  its  *  gravis  odor '  is  men- 
tioned,  and  Ovid  (Pont.  ii  iv  28),  who 
enumerates  among  other  changes  in  the 
course  of  nature,  'Caltaque  Paestanas 
vincet  odore  rosas.*  [*  Calta '  Pal.  Gud. : 
*caItha'Rom.— H.  N.] 

*  Pingit,'  picks  out,  the  hyacinth  (?) 
being  as  it  were  the  ground  which  is  varie- 
gated  by  the  *  calta. 

51.  A  description  of  quinces,  which 
were  called  *  mala  Cydonia.'  These  fruits 
have  nothing  to  do  with  making  a  garland, 
as  some  of  the  commentators  tnink.  The 
nymphs  bring  flowers  in  baskets :  Cory- 
don  gathers  fruits,  and  also  sprigs  of  bay 
and  myrtle. 

53.  *Cerea  pruna,'  yellow  plums. 
Pliny,  XV  41,  Ov.  M.  xiii  817. 

*Huic  quoque  pomo,'  Le.   *prunis;' 

•  pomum '  including  all  fruit  except  grapes, 
nuts,  and,  according  to  some,  figs. 

*  Honos  erit '  :  *  Si  a  te  dilectum  fiierit : 
sicut  castaneae  in  honore  fuerunt  amatae 
Amaryllidi  *  (Serv.). 

Some  inferior  MSS.  and  the  old  editions 
have  *  et  honos,'  to  avoid  the  hiatus  [and 
so  Haupt] ;  Heins.  struck  *  et '  out.  The 
non-elision  of  a  short  vowel  is  doubtless  to 
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et  vos,  o  lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxuma  myrte, 
sic  positae  quoniam  suavis  miscetis  odores.  55 

rusticus  es,  Corydon  :   nec  munera  curat  Alexis, 
nec,  si  muneribus  certes,  concedat  lollas. 
heu,  heu,  quid  volui  misero  mihi  ?   floribus  austruip 
gerditus  et  liquidis  inmisi  fontibus  apros. 
quem  fugis,  a  demens  ?  habitarunt  di  quoque  silvas     60 
>  Dardaniusque  Paris.  /  Pallas  quas  condidit  arces 
ipsa  colat ;   nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  silvae. 
Ttorva  leaena  lupum  sequitur ;   lupus  ipse  capellam  ; 
florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella ; 
te  Corydon,  o  Alexi :  trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.  65 
aspice,  aratra  iugo  referunt  suspensa  iuvenci. 


be  accounted  for  not  only,  as  in  A.  i  405, 
by  the  pause  in  the  verse,  but  by  the  fact 
that  H  is  a  semi-consonant,  carefully  re- 
cogmzed  in  literary  Augustan  Latin. 

54.  *  Proxuma :  *  the  companion  of  the 
laurel,  always,  and  not  only  in  this  nose- 
gay.  Among  other  instances  is  Hor.  Od. 
III  iv  19,  *  ut  premerer  sacra  Lauroque 
collataque  myrto.'  Comp.  the  use  of 
'proximus'  for  near  kin  and  bosom  friends. 
[*Proxuma'PaL— H.  N.] 

56-68.  *  Vain  hope,  to  recommend  my- 
self  by  presents  which  he  will  disdain,  and 
a  richer  rival  surpass  !  O  this  destructive 
passion  !  Yet  why  should  he  disdain  a  life 
which  even  gods  have  loved?  I  must 
foUow  him — it  is  mere  natural  attraction. 
Evening  coming,  and  no  relief !  * 

56.  *  Rusticus  es,*  you  are  a  clown  ; 
Le.  your  presents  are  clownish.  Alexis 
lived  in  the  city,  v.  28.  Gebauer,  p.  166, 
comp.  Theocr.  xx  3,  PovkoXoq  &v  iOsXtiq 
fu.  KVffCUf  raikav. 

Rom.,  Pal.  originally  [and  a  Pompeian 
inscr.,  C.  I.  L.  iv  1527]  have  *est*:  in 
57  Rom.  has  *certet.* 

57.  '  lollas,  the  master  of  Alexis,  would 
outbid  you.' 

58.  *  Quid  volui  mihi :  *  like  the  com- 
mon  phrase  *  quid  tibi  vis  ? '  *  What  do 
you  mean  ?  *  He  suddenly  reflects  on  the 
destructiveness  of  his  passion.  This  is 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  with  Heyne 
and  Voss  that  he  is  reproaching  himself 
for  havin^  just  made  a  comparison  which 
must  be  disadvantageous  to  him. 

59.  *  I  have  let  in  the  scorching  scirocco 
to  my  blossoms,  and  wallowing  wild  boars 
to  my  clear  springs ' — no  doubt,  as  Voss 


says,  a  proverbial  expression.  The  Sci- 
rocco,  Horace*s  'plumbeus  Auster,*  is 
spoken  of  in  Aesch.  Eum.  938-40  as  Sev- 
Spoinffjuav  ft\a(3a — <p\oyfibc  dfifJLaroffrtprfQ 
(fwrwv.    [*  Immissi  *  Pal.— H.  N.] 

60.  *  Quem  fiigis  *  may  be  for  *  cur  me 
fugis  ?  *  (see  i  .S4)»  or  the  meaning  may  be 

*  you  know  not  whom  you  avoid  in  avoid- 
ing  me,'  like  *  nec  qui  sim  quaeris,'  v.  19. 

61.  Athens  was  the  only  city  that 
Minerva  founded,  though  in  the  older 
Greek  mythology  it  seems  she  was  a 
goddess  of  fortresses  in  general,  and  hence 
called  kpvaitrroXtQ,  «iXaXro/icvfytc,  iroXtdc, 
troXiovx^Qf  c^c-  Corydon  prefers  the 
country  to  Athens,  the  noblest  of  dties. 
We  should  remember  that  he  is  a  Greek. 

62.  *  Ipsa  colat/  let  her  have  them  to 
herself.  '  Placeant,'  *let  me  love  the 
country,*  for  *  let  me  enjoy  it ; ' — a  natural 
expression,  since  the  love  is  essential  to 
the  enjoyment.  It  occurs  again  G.  11  485, 
'Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus 
amnes,  Fluminaamem  silvasque  inglorius.' 
Gebauer,  p.  169,  comp.  Mosch.  v  12,  gai 
trctYac  ^iktoifii  rbv  iyyvdiv  ^x^v  oKovetv, 

63.  Theocr.  x  30,  'A  cSi  rbv  Kvntrov, 
6  XvKOQ  rdv  dlya  Suucfc,  'A  yipavoc  rtbfMh 
rpov  iyat  ^'  inl  riv  fUfiavrfficu,  *  Ipse,'  in 
his  tum. 

65.  [For  the  scansion  compare  iii  79, 
VI  44,  VIII  109,  etc  ;  Munro,  Lucr.  11 
404,  VI  716.  The  shortening  of  mono- 
syliables  seems  to  belong  to  older  Latin ; 
that  of  final  vowels  (as  *  Hyla,*  vi  44 ; 

*  Ilio,'  A.  V  261  ;  *  Panopeae,'  G.  1 437),  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  exx.,  is  mainly  a 
Grecism,  as  Cicero  (Orator.  152)  says.] 

66.  For  similar  versions  or  vanations 
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et  sol  crescentis  decedens  duplicat  umbras ; 
me  tamen  urit  amor ;  guis  enim  rfvodus  adsit  amori  ? 
a  Corydon,  Corydon,  quae  te  dementia  cepit  ? 
semiputata  tibi  frondosa  vitis  in  ulmo  est.  70 

quin  tu  aliquid  saltem  potius,  quorum  indiget  usus, 
viminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  iunco? 
[invenies  alium,  si  te  hic  fastidit,  Alexim. 


of  povkvTOQ,  see  Hor.  Od.  Iii  vi  43,  and 
Epod.  II  63,  *  Videre  fessos  vomerem  in- 
versum  boves  CoUo  trahentis  languido.' 
*  lugo  referunt/  draw  home.  *  Versa  iugo 
refenmtur  aratra/  Ov.  F.  v  497,  quoted 
by  Trapp. 

*  Suspensa/ not  going  into  the  ground 
('  depressa '),  but  carried  so  as  not  to 
touch  it,  as  in  the  expression  'suspenso 
gradu ' — probably  the  same  thing  as 
Horaoe's  *vomerem  inversum.*  The  con- 
trast  expressed  here  is  probably  from 
Theocr.  11  38  foU.  (Gebauer,  p.  171). 

68.  *  My  love  does  not  cool  with  even- 
ing,  or  end  with  the  long  summer-day.' 
BoUi  notions  seem  to  be  implied.  With 
the  first  comp.  w.  8-13,  where,  as  here, 
it  is  hinted,  not  directly  expressed,  with 
the  second,  H.  Od.  11  ix  10  foll.,  '  nec  tibi 
Vespero  Surgente  decedunt  amores,  Nec 
rapidum  fugiente  Solem.  *  With  the  lan- 
guiage  Gebauer  comp.  Theocr.  vii  56. 

69-73.  *  This  is  madness.  I  will  retum 
to  my  n^lected  business,  and  trust  to  find 
another  love.* 

69.  Here  and  in  vi  47  Wagn.  and 
Ribbeck  put  a  note  of  exclamation  after 
*cepit*  But  compare  Theocr.  xi  72, 
&  KvKXiinf',  KvicXttfif/,  ira  rdc  ^vaq  licireir6' 
raaai ;  and  similar  passages  elsewhere, 
e.g.  Plaut  Mil.  11  v  24,  *quae  te  in- 
temperiae  tenent?'  (comp.  id.  AuL  i  i 
^2,  'nesdo  pol  auae  illunc  hominem 
mtemperiae  tenent  ),  G.  iv  494,  5,  A.  ii 
42,  519. 

70.  Both  the  half-pruned  vine  and  the 


over-leafy  elm  would  be  signs  of  negli- 
gence.  Comp.  G.  ii  410,  *  bis  vitibxis 
ingruit  umbra.'  An  unpruned  vine  was  a 
scandal  in  ancient  husbandry.  Hor.  S.  i 
vii  31.  Voss,  reviving  a  notion  of  Serv., 
sees  an  allusion  to  an  alleged  superstition, 
that  to  drink  the  wine  of  an  unpruned 
vine  caused  madness,  Numa  having  for- 
bidden  libations  to  be  made  firom  such 
wine,  to  show  that  the  gods  did  not 
approve  of  the  slothful  husbandman,  so 
that  this  would  be  another  rustic  proverb. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
illustration,  not  only  the  context,  but  the 
words  themselves  show  that  Corydon  is 
simply  taxing  himself  with  a  neglect  of 
common  duty. 

71.  'At  least  try  to  do  some  basket- 
work ;  *  one  of  the  home  occupations  of 
the  husbandman,  G.  i  266.  Tnese  lines 
are  copied  from  Theocr.  xi  72  foll. 
*  Saltem,'  if  you  cannot  go  about  harder 
work.  So  in  x  71,  the  poet  makes  a 
basket  while  he  is  singing  of  his  friend's 
passion.     *  Usus,'  G.  ii  22  note. 

72.  'Detexere,'  to   plait  out,  i.e.,  to' 
finish.     '  Quae  inter  decem  annos  nequisti 
unam  togam  detexere,*  Titin.  ap.  Non.  p. 
406. 

73.  BvpijfffXg  rdkaTftav  irrtag  «u  icaX- 
Xiov'  aXXav,  Theocr.  I.  c.  Pal.  (originally) 
had  '  fastidiat ; '  Rom.  has  *  fastidat,* 
which  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing  a 
tendency  to  introduce  the  subj.  :  see  on 
V.  27.  Pal.  (originallv),  Gud.  and  other 
cursives  have  *  Alexis. 
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ECLOGA   III.     [PALAEMON.] 

MENALCAS.      DAMOETAS.      PALAEMON. 

This  Eclogue  is  a  specimen  of  a  rustic  singing-match,  such  as  occurs  in  several  of  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  fifth  being  that  which  Virgil  had  here  chiefly  in  view.  The 
somewhat  coarse  banter  which  precedes  it  is  studied  partly  after  the  fifth,  partly  after 
the  fourth  Idyl.  Other  imitations  will  be  found  noticed  in  their  places.  The  match 
itself  is  technically  called  Amoebaean  singing  (rendered  by  Virgil  *  altemis.*  or  *  ^erais^ 
vereibus,*_v.  59,  vii  18),  the  general  principle  of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  second  of 
the  competitors  should  reply  to  the  first  in  the  same  number  of  verses,  and  generally 
on  the  same  or  a  similar  subject.  For  fiirther  varieties  see  the  Introduction  to  Eclogue 
VIII.  Herc  the  challenger  b^ns,  as  in  Theocr.  Idyls  vi  and  viii,  though  in  Idyl  v 
the  contrary  is  the  case. 

[The  Beme  scholia  say  that  this  Eclogue  was  written  in  honour  of  Asinius  EpIIio  : 
see  v.  84.  They  also  interpret  Damoetiisiis  standing  for  Virp. ,  Menalcas  for  Comifidus; 
Palaemon  for  Ortavian.J  But  the  poem  is  now  universally  agreed  to  be  imaginary,  in 
spite  of  the  awkward  introduction  of  the  historical  names  of  PoIIio,  Bavius,  and 
Maevius.  If  anything,  Menalcas  is  to  be  identified  with  Virgil,  as  would  appear  from  the 
fifth  and  ninth  Eclogues;  but  this  cannot  be  pressed,  nor  need  we  follow  those  who, 
like  Cerda,  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  in  Menalcas'  favour,  contrary  to  Palaemon'si 
verdict. 

The  date,  like  that  of  Eclogue  ii,  can  only  be  determined  relatively  to  Eclogue  v, 
which  is  later  than  either.     The  scenery  is  at  least  in  part  Sicilian. 

M.  DlC  mihi,  Damoeta,  cuium  pecus?  an  Meliboei? 
D,  Non,  verum  Aegonis  ;   nuper  mihi  tradidit  Aegon. 
M.  Infelix  o  semper,  ovis,  pecus !   ipse  Neaeram 


X-31.  ^  M,  Whom  are  you  ^eeping 
sheepfor?  D,  Aegon.  M,  Poorsheep! 
their  owner  is  hopelessly  in  love,  and  his 
hireling  steals  the  milk.  D,  As  if  you 
had  any  right  to  taunt  me  !  M.  Of  course 
not;  I  cut  Micon's  vines,  D,  Broke 
Daphnis'  bow  and  arrows,  you  mean. 
M,  Well,  I  saw  you  steal  Damon's  goat. 
D,  It  was  mine ;  I  won  it  at  a  singing 
match.  M,  You  !  when  you  can't  smg. 
D,  I'I1  sing  against  you  tunv  for  a  calf.' 

I.  Theocr.  iv  i,  2.  *Cuius,'  -a,  -um, 
occurs  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.,  but  was  obso- 
lete  in  Virg.*s  time,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parody  quoted  in  Suetonius'  Life  of  Virg. , 
***Dic  mihi,  Damoeta,"  cuium  pecus? 
anne    Latinum?     Non,    verum   Aegonis 


(Aegones?)  nostri  sic  rure  loquuntur.*  It 
is  used  by  Cic.  Verr.  n  i  54  (where  the 
language  is  apparently  that  of  a  l^al 
formula),  [ill  16  and  iii  58,  and  survived 
through  vulgar  Latin  into  the  Spanish 
*  cuyo.'  See  Neue  and  Wagener's  Formen- 
lehre,  ii  p.  471]. 

The  question  implies  that  Damoetas  is 
a  hireling,  *  alienus  custos,'  v.  5. 

a.  A^on^s  name  is  a  taunt,  because  he 
is  the  rival  of  Menalcas,  v.  4. 

3.  Theocr.  iv  13,  26.  With  the  order 
of  the  words  Burmaim  comp.  G.  iv  16S, 
*Ignavum,  fucos,  pecus  a  praesepibus 
arcent.  * 

[*  Oves,'  Bentley  and  one  cursive  MS.] 

*  Ipse,'  your  owner.     Rom.  has  *  ille.' 
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dum  fovet,  ac,  ne  me  sibi  praeferat  illa,  veretur, 
hic  alienus  ovis  custos  bis  mulget  in  hora, 
et  sucus  pecori  et  lac  subducitur  agnis. 

D.  Parcius  ista  viris  tamen  obicienda  memento. 
novimus,  et  qui  te,  transversa  tuentibus  hircis, 
et  quo— sed  faciles  Nymphae  risere — sacello. 

M,  Tum,  credo,  cum  me  arbustum  videre  Miconis 
atque  mala  vitis  incidere  falce  novellas. 

D.  Aut  hic  ad  veteres  fagos  cum  Daphnidis  arcum 
fregisti  et  calamos :  quae  tu,  perverse  Menalca, 
et  cum  vidisti  puero  donata  dolebas, 
et  si  non  aliqua  nocuisses  mortuus  esses. 

M,  Quid  domini  faciant,  audent  cum  talia  fures? 


lO 


15 


4.  *  Fovet,'  courts,  repeatedly  used  by 
Cicero  in  the  sense  of  paying  attention  to 
a  person :  comp.  the  sense  of  constant 
attendance,  e.g.   *castra   fovere,'  A.   ix 

57. 

5.  *  Twice  an  hour,*  when  twice  a  day 
would  have  been  fuU  measure,  as  Serv. 
remarks.  The  phrase  is  exaggerated  :  but 
the  ofTence  of  secret  milking  was  a  common 
one,  punished,  Emmen.  says,  with  whip- 
ping  and  loss  of  wages.  The  taunt  is 
firom  Theocr.  iv  3.     Pal.  has  *  mulgit.' 

6.  *The  ewes  are  exhausted  and  the 
lambs  starved.*  Perhaps,  as  Voss  thinks, 
he  may  mean  the  time  before  the  lambs 
were  weaned,  when  the  ewes  ought  not  to 
have  been  milked.  *^Subducere  *  need 
only  mean  to  withdraw,  as  in  Cic.  Tusc. 
II  I7,^subduc  cibum  unum  diem  athletae;' 
here  however  the  additional  «otion  of 
stealth  is  su£;gested  by  the  context.  [Pal. 
had  *  lact :  ^see  ii  22.— H.  N.] 

8.  [*Hircis*  Rom.  Gud.,  *hircuis' 
Pal.  originally,  and  so  Ribbeck.  Serv. 
quotes  Suetonius  De  Vitiis  Corporalibus, 
*hirquisunt  oculorum  anguli.' — H.  N.] 

10.  *Tum  (*risere').'  *  Credo,'  ironi- 
cal.  A.  vii  297.  Menalcas  affects  to 
charge  himself  with  what  Damoetas  did. 

'Arbustum,'  a  vineyard  in  which  the 
vines  were  trained  on  trees,  opposed  to 
espaliers:  here  the  trees  on  which  the 
vines  were  trained. 

*  Miconis  vitis  '  Theocr.  v  112. 

XI.  *Mala  falce,*  like  *doIo  malo,' 
*mala  fraude,'  malicious.  Tibull.  iii  v 
20,  *  Et  modo  nata  mala  vellere  poma 
manu.'     Pliny,    xvii    i,  says    that    the 


Twelve  Tables  imposed  a  heavy  fine 
for  cutting  another  man's  trees  *iniuria.' 

*Novellas*  emphatic,  as  the  young 
vines  ought  not  to  have  been  touched  with 
theknife,  G.  ii  365.  The  word  isa  tech- 
nical  term  in  ruial  economy,  being  used  in 
later  Latin  substantively  for  a  young  vine ; 
*novello'  means  to  plant  young  trees  (Suet. 
Dom.  7)  and  *  novelletum,'  a  nursery, 

12.  *  Ad  veteres  fagos : '  the  same  scenery 
as  in  II  3,  IX  9.  The  bow  and  arrows  be- 
longed  to  a  shepherd  :  see  11  29  note. 

13.  *  Perverse  '  equivalent  to  *  prave. ' 
The  passage  is  imitated  from  Theocr.  v  12, 
r^  ^,  w  jcouel,  KOLi  tok  iraKtv  Ba<TKaivwtf 
Kai  vvv  fu  Tct  XoitrOia  yvuvbv  IQriKaQ,  which 
accounts  for  the  repetition  of  *  et.' 

14.  The  *  puer  is  evidently  Daphnis, 
not,  as  He^me  thinks,  some  boy  to  whom 
he  gave  the  bow  and  arrows. 

15.  Comp.  VII  26. 

16.  *  Fures '  is  comic  for  *servi.' 
Comp.  Hor.  Ep.  i  vi  45,  *Exilis  domus 
est  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt  Et  dominum 
fallunt  et  prosunt  fiiribus.'  Comp.  also 
the  double  meaning  of  the  English  *  knave ' 
and  *  villain,*  though  there  the  process  of 
change  in  meaning  has  been    reversed. 

*  What  will  the  master  do  if  the  man  talks 
at  this  rate  ?  *  It  seems  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression  :  at  any  rate  the  sense  is  clear,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  Wagn.  and  Forb., 
as  the  whole  form  of  the  line  shows  that 

*  domini '  and  *  fures  *  are  meant  to  be 
correlative.      *Fures,'  in    fact,   involves' 

*  servi,'  and  something  more,  preparing  us 
for  Menalcas'  new  charge. 

*  Faciant,'  i.e.  if  they  were  to  come  on 
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non  ego  te  vidi  Damonis,  pessime,  caprum 
excipere  insidiis,  multum  latrante  Lycisca? 
et  cum  clamarem :   *  quo  nunc  se  proripit  ille  ? 
Tityre,  coge  pecus ;  *  tu  post  carecta  latebas. 

D.  An  mihi  cantando  victus  non  redderet  ille, 

quem  mea  carminibus  meruisset  fistula  caprum  ? 
si  nescis,  meus  ille  caper  fuit;  et  mihi  Damon 
ipse  fatebatur ;  sed  reddere  posse  negabat. 

M,  Cantando  tu  illum?  aut  umquam  tibi  fistula  cera 
iiincta  fuit?   non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas 
stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen? 

D.  Vis  ergo,  inter  nos,  quid  possit  uterque,  vicissim 


20 


25 


the  scene?*    the  case  being  a  supposed 

tSB^  there    is    no     occasion    to    adopt 

*  fecient '  from  Gud.  (corr.)  [and  11]» 

x8.  *  Excipere '  as  in  A.  iii  332,  Hor. 
Od.  III  xii  10.  *  Lycisci '  were  mongrels 
between  wolves  and  dogs,  Isid.  Orig.  xii 
2.     See  Pliny  viii  148. 

xg.    *  Quo    nunc    se    proripit    ille  ? ' 

*  wlmt    is    yonder    rogue    darting    at  ?  * 
:  Damoetas   was  just  rushing   out   of  his 

ambuscade.  Tityrus  is  the  shepherd  of 
Damon. 

ao.  *Coge,*  collect  vour  flock,  which 
was  straying  in  supposed  security,  as  in  i  9. 

*  Carecta  :'  in  Catull.  Xix  2  *carex '  is 
joined  with  *vimen  iunceus,'  so  that  the 
features  of  the  coimtry  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  in  l  48. 

21.  *  Redderet,'  was  he  not  to  restore  ? 
[i.e.  oueht  he  not  to  have  restored.  This 
use  of  the  subj.  imperf.  is  common  in  early 
Latin,  e.g.  Piaut.  Trin.  i  ii  96,  *  non  ego 
illi  argentum  redderem?  Non  redderes.' 
Pseud.  I  iii  52,  Rudens  ii  iii  48,  *  rogas 
quid  faceret  ?  adservaret ;  *  Cic.  and  others 
extend  it  to  the  plupf.  Compare  i  41, 
*quid  facerem?'    A.    iv  678,  viii  643, 

*  at  tu  dictis,  Albane,  maneres. '  It  is  usually 
explained  as  deliberative  or  jussive  (Roby, 
1604»  Madvig  De  Fin.  ii  12-36) :  Reid 
Pro  Sulla,  25,  considers  it  an  elliptic  con- 
ditional.] 

23.  Heyne  comp.   Ov.  Her.  XX  152, 

*  Si  nescis,  dominum  res  habet  ista  suum. ' 
The  phrase  is  not  uncommon. 

24.  [*  Negabat  posse,'  G.  ii  234,  *  sin 
in  sua  posse  negabunt  Ire  loca,'  A.  iii  201, 

*  negat  discernere.'  The  omission  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun  with  verbs  of  saying, 


etc,  is  as  old  as  Plautus  (Aul.  108),  see 
Roby,  Syntax,  §  1346.— H.  N.] 

25.  *  Cantando  tu  illum  : '  the  verb  is 
to  be  supplied  from  'cantando  victus,'  v. 
21 ;  the  ellipse  suits  the  coUoquial  style. 
What  follows  is  imitated  from  Theocr.  v  5. 

26.  *  Vincta'  Rom.,  Gud.,  etc 

*  In  triviis,'  i.e.  to  vulgar  ears.  Juv. 
VII  52 : 

*  sed  vatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica 

vena, 
qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere,  nec 

qui 
communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  moneta.' 

*  Indoctus '  implies  want  of  skill  in  any 
particular  art ;  Hor.  A.  P.  380,  '  Indoc- 
tusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit. ' 

27.  *Stridenti,'  i.q.  *stridula,'  as 
Spohn  remarks,  *  -i '  being  the  adjectival 
termination,  Bentl.  on  Hor.  Od.  i  ii  31, 
XXV  17. 

*Stipula,'  a  single   reed,   opposed   to 

*  fistula  cera  iuncta.'  The  Verona  frag- 
ment  has  *  stipula  miserum. ' 

*Disperdere  carmen'  means  to  play  a 
bad  tune,  not  (as  some  editors  preier)  to 
spoil  a  good  one.  The  *  dis  '  is  mtensive, 
as  in   *dispereo.'     Milton,  Lycidas,  123, 

*  And  when  they  list  their  lean  and  flashy 
songs  Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of 
wretched  straw.*  Dryden  (Essay  on 
Satire)  refers  to  this  line  as  showing  that 
Virg.  might  if  he  pleased  have  made  him- 
self  the  nrst  of  Roman  Satirists — rather  a 
large  conclusion. 

28.  The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that 
*vin'  or  *  visne '  asks  for  information, 
while  *  vis '  commands,  Bentl.  on  Hor. 
Sat.  II  vi  92» 
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experiamur?  ego  hanc  vitulam — ne  forte  recuses, 
bis  venit  ad  mulctram,  binos  alit  ubere  fetus —        30 
depono :  tu  dic,  mecum  quo  pig^ore  certes. 
M.  De  grege  non  ausim  quicquam  deponere  tecum  : 
est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  iniusta  noverca ; 
bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  haedos. 
verum,  id  quod  multo  tute  ipse  fatebere  maius,       35 
insanire  libet  quoniam  tibi,  pocula  ponam 
fagina,  caelatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis : 
lenta  quibus  tomo  facili  superaddita  vitis 
diffusos  hedera  vestit  pallente  corynibos. 


*  Vidssim/  referring  to  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  while  *  inter  nos '  merely  ex- 
presses  tlmt  there  is  to  be  a  contest. 
'Vicissim*  may  be  meant  as  a  transla- 
tion  of  <y/iot/3aif«c,  but  its  use  in  v  50 
shows  that  it  need  not  be  understood  so 
strictly. 

ag.  Theocr.  v  21  folL,  viii  11  foll. 

30.  Theocr.  I  26,  *A  hi)  ixoio'  ipi^Q 
irorafukleTcu  ig  Svo  TrtXXof.  Theocr. 
speaks  of  a  goat  with  twins.  Keightley 
remarks  that  it  is  not  usual  for  cows  to 
have  twins.  He  also  remarks  thai  Virg., 
in  slavishlyfoUowinghisoriginal,  has  made 
Damoetas,  a  hireling,  stake  a  heifer  from 
the  herd  which  he  is  keeping. 

*Vitula*  is  apparently  used  for  *iu- 
venca,*  as  Spohn  remarks. 

31.  *Depono:'  Theocr.  viii  xi  12, 
KaTobiivtu  dtBXov.  *  Quo  pignore,*  the 
modal  ablative,  which  is  really  the  sanie 
with  the  ablative  absolute. 

32-59.  *  A/.  I  dare  not  wager  any  of 
my  cattle  ;  but  I  have  a  l^tter  stake,  two 
cups  of  Alcimedon*s  making.  D,  I  have 
two  by  the  same  hand ;  but  they  are 
nothing  to  the  heifer.  M,  No  put-offs: 
ril  accept  any  terms.  Palaemon  shall  be 
umpire.  />.  Come  on  then:  I'm  not 
afraid  :  onlv  pay  attention,  Palaemon.  /*. 
The  grass  is  soft  to  sit  on,  and  the  country 
lovely :  so  bqgin,  Damoetas,  first.' 

32.  Theocr.  viii  16, 17.  *  Tecum,*  like 
you.     Wagn.  comp.  Plaut.  Cas.  Prol.  75, 

*  Id  ni  fit,  mecumpignus,  si  quis  volt,  dato.  * 

33.  From  Theocr.  1.  c.  x«^^  ^'  j^ 
irarffp  fifv  xa  liarnp^  it  would  seem  as  if 

*  iniustus  *  were  to  be  supplied  from  *  in- 
iusta,'  and  both  construed  as  predicates. 
But  it  issimpler  to  render  *  I  have  a  father 
at  home,  and  a  harsh  stepmother.* 

34.  *Bisque  die,'  not  merely  in    the 


evening,  as  in  vi  85.  *  Haedos  :  *  besides 
counting  the  whole  flock,  one  or  other  of 
them  counted  the  kids  separately. 

35.  In  Theocr.  I.  c.  Menalcas  offers  to 
wager  a  pipe  in  default  of  a  lamb,  and 
Daphnis,  like  Damoetas  here,  says  he  can 
match  it,  but,  unlike  him,  agrees  to  the 
terms. 

36.  Theocr.  i  27  foU.  *  Pocula,'  a  kind 
of  dual,  a  pair  of  cups,  as  in  v.  46,  two 
being  generally  set  before  each  guest, 
Hor.  S.  I  vi  117. 

*  Ponam '  =  *  deponam.' 

37.  Cups  of  beechwood  belong  to  primi- 
tive  country  life  ;  Wagn.  compares  Tibull. 
I  x8,  Ov.  M.  VIII  669.  Alcimedon  is  not 
heard  of  elsewhere.  It  b  suggested  (Sillig, 
Catal.  Artif.  p.  36)  that  he  may  have  been 
a  contemporary  artist  whom  Vire.  meant 
to  comphment.  Here  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  V.  43  Virg.  had  his  eye  on  Theocr. 
v  104,  5,  though  the  conncxion  there  is 
different.  * 

38.  Servius  on  A.  ii  392  has  an  im- 
probable  story  that  Virg.  originally  wrote 

*  facilis,'  which  was  altered  t^cause  of  the 
rule  forbiddingtheuseoftwo  epithets  with 
one  noun.  Here  he  says  that  Donatus 
read  *  facilis ; '  and  so  the  Verona  fragm. 
and  (originally)  two  of  Ribbeck's  cursives. 
But  the  error  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  b^inning  of  the  next  word,  a  con- 
fiision  constantly  occurring.     Rom.   has 

*  fragilis. '  [The  Beme  scholia  only  recog- 
nize  *facilis.' — H.  N.] 

*  Tomo  *  for  *  scalpro,'  the  graving  tool, 
not  the  lathe. 

39.  *  Hedera  pallente  corymbos'  is  pro- 
bably  for  *  hederae  pallentb,'  a  use  of  the 
material  ablative  for  the  genitive  not  un- 
common  in  Virg.,  e.g.  A.  vii  354,  *  Ac, 
dum  prima  lues  udo  sublapsa  veneno  Per- 
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in  medio  duo  signa,  Conon,  et — quis  fuit  alter,        40 

descripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem, 

tempora  quae  messor,  quae  curvus  arator  haberet? 

necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  set  condita  servo. 

Et  nobis  idem  Alcimedon  duo  pocula  fecit, 

et  molli  circum  est  ansas  amplexus  acantho,  45 

Orpheaque  in  medio  posuit  silvasque  sequentis. 

necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  set  condita  servo. 

si  ad  vitulam  spectas,  nihil  est,  quod  pocula  laudes. 


temptat  sensus,'  for  *  lues  udi  veneni.'  It 
is  a  peculiarity — perhaps  an  afTectation. 
Sp>ohnconnects  the  ablative  with  'diffusos/ 
and  so  Forb.  and  Keightley.  In  any  case 
Virg.  cannot  be  acquitted  of  obscurity,  as 
the  ablative  at  fli^t  sight  seems  clearly 
10  belong  to  *  vestit,'  which  is  scarcely 
possible,  though  Trapp  thinks  that  the 
vine  may  be  said  to  do  what  is  really 
done  by  the  ivy,  to  show  how  closelv  they 
are  united.  The  vine  is  intertwined  with 
the  ivy  (both  emblems  of  Bacchus,  and 
Ht  omaments  for  a  drinking-cup),  as  in 
Theocr.  the  ivy  with  the  flowers  of  the 
helichrysus. 

'  Hedera  pallens '  is  probably  that  kind 
the  leaves  of  which  are  marked  with  white, 
or  rather  with  light  yellow  ;  *  hedera  alba,' 
VII  28.  [*  Pallante,*  i.e.  palante,  Verona 
Palimps.— H.  N.] 

[*Edera*  Verona  Palimps.  originally. 
The  spelling  was  doubtful  m  the  time  of 
Verrius  Flaccus :  Paul.  p.  82.  Miill.  giving 
'  ederam  *  under  ^,  p.  ic»,  *  hedera '  under 
*h,*  where  three  etymologies  are  ofTered, 
*  quod  haereat,  sive  quod  edita  petat,  vel 
quia  id  cui  adhaeserit  edat.*  Philarg. 
here  pronounces  for  *  edera. ' — H.  N.  Rib- 
beck  now  spells  *  ed-*  except  in  G.  iv  124.] 

40.  *  In  medio,'  in  the  nelds,  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  the  vine  and  ivy.  Kei^htley. 
^  Conon  was  an  astronomer  in  the  time  of 
*  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  :  the  *  alter  *  was 
probably  Eudoxus,  whose  *Phaenomena' 
was  versified  by  Aratus.  [The  Verona 
scholia  say  thatsomecommentatorsthought 
of  Eudoxus,  sonie  of  Aratus,  while  others 
were  in  favour  of  Archimedes,  Hipparchus, 
Euctemon,  Hesiod,  or  Euclid. — H.  N.] 

*  Totum  orbem  *  apparently  means  the 
whole  circle  of  the  heavens.  Comp.  A. 
VI  850,  *caeliquemeatus  Describent  radio 
et  surgentia  sidera  dicent.' 

*Radius,*  the  rod  with  which  geome- 
tricians  drew  flgures  on  the  abacus ;  but 


here  and  A.  vi  *  describere  radio  *  seems  a 
figurative  phrase  for  scientiflc  delineation. 
*Gentibus,'  for  mankind  ;  explained  by 
the  mention  of  *  messor  '  and  *  arator  *  in 
the  next  line. 

42.  *  Curvus,'  bending  over  the  plough. 
Pliny  XVIII  179,  *Arator,  nisi  incurvus, 
praevaricatur,'  quoted  by  Voss. 

43.  Theoc.  I  59. 

45.  *MoIli,*  flexible;  Theocr.  i  55, 
Havrd  dfiAi  Siirac  irepmiirrarai  vypbQ 
oKavBoQ,  The  epithet,  as  Forb.  remarks, 
b^des  being  characteristic  of  the  acanthus 
reminds  us  of  the  art  of  the  workman,  like 

*  mollis  imitabitur  aere  capillos,'  Hor.  A. 
P.  33.  Contrast  the  detail  of  Menalcas 
with  the  brevity  of  Damoetas,  who  merely 
mentions  enough  to  show  that  his  cups  are 
a  fair  match  for  his  rivaPs,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds  to  depreciate  them. 

46.  *  In  medio :  *  comp.  v.  40.  *  Se- 
quentis,'  Ov.  M.  XI  2,  of  Orpheus,  *  et 
saxa  sequentia  ducit.' 

47.  There  may  be  some  mockery  in  the 
repetition,  as  Voss  suggests,  or  Damoetas 
may  be  carrying  out  his  affected  depreda- 
tion  by  not  stopping  to  select  words  of  his 
own. 

48.  *  Compared  with  the  heifer,  the 
cups  deserve  no  praise.'  Most  commen- 
tators  suppose  the  constructioh  to  be  *  si 
spectas  (pocula)  ad  vitulam  : '  but  though 

*  ad  *  may  express  comparison,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  used  in  that   sense  with 

*  specto,*  which  indeed  in  such  phrases  as 
'tuum  animum  ex  animo  spectavi  meo' 
(Ter.  And.  iv  i  22)impliespositive  obser- 
vation  rather  than  relative  estimate.  On 
the  other  hand,  *spectare  ad  aliquid' 
occurs  not  uncommonly  in  the  sense  of 
*aspicere'  or  *respicere  ad  aliquid,'  as 
we  might  say  *  If  you  once  look  at  the 
heifer,  you  will  find  nothing  to  say  for 
the  cups.*    So  Forb. 

*  Nihil  estquod :  *  Madvig,  §372  b.  obs.  6. 
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M,  Nunquam  hodie  eflfugies ;  veniam,  quocumque  vocaris. 

audiat  haec  tantum — ^vel  qui  venit,  ecce,  Palaemon.  50 

efficiam  posthac*  ne  quemquam  voce  lacessas. 
D.  Quin  age,  si  quid  habes,  in  me  mora  non  erit  ulla, 

nec  quemquam  fugio :   tantum,  vicine  Palaemon, 

sensibus  haec  imis,  res  est  non  parva,  reponas. 
P.  Dicite,  quandoquidem  in  moUi  consedimus  herba     55 

et  nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos  ; 

nunc  frondent  silvae  ;   nunc  formonsissimus  annus. 

incipe,  Damoeta ;   tu  deinde  sequere,  Menalca. 

altemis  dicetis;   amant  altema  Camenae. 
D.  Ab  love  principium,  Musae ;  lovis  omnia  plena ; 


49.  Damoetas  had  spoken  as  if  Me- 
nalcas  wished  to  get  ofif.  Menalcas  retorts, 
'  I  will  stake  a  beifer,  if  you  will  have  it 
so,  rather  than  you  should  eet  off  the 
wager.'  Macrob.  vi  i  sa^rs  that  '  num- 
quam  hodie  effugies'  is  from  Naevius, 
'  Numquam  hodieeffugies,quinmeamanu 
mdriare.* 

*Numquam  hodie'  recurs  A.  ii  67<^ 
*  Numquam  omnes  hodie  moriemur  inulti,' 
and  is  found  in  the  comic  writers  (Plaut. 
Asin.  III  iii  40,  Ter.  Phorm.  v  iii  22, 
Adelph.  IV  ii  31 ),  as  an  arch  way  of  saying 
that  a  thing  shall  not  be  ;  *  hodie  '  seems 
to  be  a  comic  pleonasm,  [and  *  nunquam  ' 
a  strengthened  *  non,'  as  Donatus  on  Ter. 
Andr.  11  iii  lo  says].  Gebauer,  p.  31, 
comp.  theuse  of  o^Jxore  inTheocr.  viii  10, 
15,  where  we  should  more  naturally  say, 
*by  no  means.' 

50.  *  Vel '  goes  rather  with  *  qui  venit ' 
than  *  Palaemon.'  Compare  Theocr.  v  50 
folL,  where  Lacon  wishes  for  a  particular 
judge,  but  Comeies  sajrs  that  a  woodcutter 
close  by  will  do.  Here  Menalcas  begins 
as  if  he  vmhed  for  some  one  in  particutar, 
but  corrects  himself,  and  ofTers  to  take  the 
chance  of  a  man  just  then  approaching, 
whom  he  identifies  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
as  Palaemon  :  *  The  man  who  is  coming 
up— there  !  PaJaemon  it  is.'  Palaemon 
the  grammarian,  as  Suetonius  tells  us  (111. 
Gramm.  23),  used  to  quote  Ihis  line  as 
showing  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
critic  before  his  birth  :  an  opponent  might 
Iwtve  retorted  that  he  is  mentioned  merely 
as  b  Tvxuv. 

51.  *  Posthac' with  Macessas.'  «Voce 
lacessas,'  challenge  in  singing,  i.e.  chal- 
lenge  to  sing. 

52.  Damoetas,   as    the    original  chal- 


60 


lenger,  had  the  right  of  beginning  (Theocr. 
VI  5,  Trparoc  S*  ap^aro  Ad6tn^f  imi  icai 
TTpaTOQ  ipKrSiv),  which  he  ofiers  to  waive  ; 
but  Palaemon  does  not  permit  this,  v.  58. 

•  Si  quid  habes,'  £t  n  Xeyeif,  Theocr.  v 
78,  is  apparently  contemptuuus,  though  a 
reference  to  v  10  (see  note),  ix  32,  will 
show  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 

*  In  me  mora  non  erit  ulla '  is  a  phrase, 
as  in  Ov.  M.  xi  160,  'in  iudice,  dixit,  Nulla 
mora  est.'  *  Per  '  is  also  used  ;  as  in  Ter. 
And.  iii  iv  14,  Juv.  xii  11 1. 

53.  *  Nec  quemquam  fujgio,'  I  am  con- 
tent  with  any  judge.  *  Vicine  : '  Damoetas 
tries  to  conciliate  Palaemon,  while  asking 
of  him  a  simple  act  of  justice. 

54.  *  Res  est  non  parva '  seems  better 
referred  to  the  importance  of  the  contesi 
than  to  the  magnitude  of  the  wager. 

55.  *  Since  we  are  seated  on  the  soft 
grass,  and  all  around  us  invites  to  song.' 
In  Theocr.  v  45  foll.  the  rivalry  of  the 
shepherds  extends  even  to  the  choice  of  a 
place  for  singing,  each  praising  his  own. 

56.  Comp.  G.  II  323,  330.  Emmen. 
refers  to  Bion,Vi  17,  iiapi  Travracvct,  vdvr' 
iiapoQ  aSta  pXaerH. 

57.  *Now  the  year  is  at  its  fairest.' 
[*  Formonsissimus  the  best  MSS.  :  see 
I  5.— H.  N.] 

58.  Juv.  IV  34,  *  Incipe,  Calliope,  licet 
et  considere,'  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to 
this  line  and  v.  55. 

59.  *  Altemis  : '  comp.  v  14  ;  vii  18. 
^t'  afioifiaiuiv,  Theocr.  viii  61.  *  Amant 
altema  Camenae,'  Hom.  II.  i  604,  Mov- 
odwv  if*al.  thiBov  dfitiftoiuvai  6m  leaXy, 

60-63.  *  J^'  I  b€^in  with  Jove,  the 
^er  of  all  things  :  he  makes  the  country 
fruitful,  and  is  the  shqph^d's  patron.  Af, 
And  I  with  Apollo,  the  poet's  patron,  for 
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ille  colit  terras ;   illi  mea  carmina  curae. 
M.  Et  me  Phoebus  amat ;   Phoebo  sua  semper  aput  me 

munera  sunt,  lauri  et  suave  rubens  hyacinthus. 
D.  Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella, 

et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.  65 

M,  At  mihi  sese  offert  ultro,  meus  ignis,  Amyntas, 

notior  ut  iam  sit  canibus  non  Delia  nostris. 
D,  Parta  meae  Veneri  sunt  munera :   namque  notavi 


whom  I  rear  bays  and  hyacinths  in  my 
garden.* 

60.  Theocr.  xvii  i ,  'Eic  Ac^c  apxi^fiiaOa, 
Koi  ig  Aia  Xi/ytTe,  Mdiirat.  But  Virg. 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  Aratus, 
Phaen.  v.  i  (quoted  by  Serv.) : 

*Ex  Aibg  &fr)((uiiifiQa,  rbv  oidiiror'  €tySft%c 

idfttv 
'kPptfTOV'  fiitrTai  Sk  Ai^c  ^affm  fikv  dyvicu, 
Haacu  ^  dv9pti>irtov  dyopai,   fti<m)   Sk 

QaKaaoaf 
KaX  XifisviQ'  Trovro  Sk  Aibg  Kfxpi]itf.9a 

irdvTtg. 
Tov  ydp  Koi  yevov  iofuv. 

Another  interpretation,  mentioned  by 
Serv.,  and  adopted  by  Ribbeck,  makes 
*  Musae  *  genitive.  This  is  supported  by 
Cicero^s  translation  of  Aratus  (De  Leg.  ii 
3),  '  Ab  love  Musarum  primordia ; '  and 
by  A.  VII  219,  *  Ab  love  prindpium 
generis ; '  but  Theocr.  1.  c.  and  Ov.  M. 
X  148,  *  Ab  love,  Musa  parens  (cedunt 
lovis  omnia  regno)  Carminanostramove,' 
defend  the  vocatfve.  The  question  is  as 
nearly  balanced  as  possible. 

61.  *  Ille  colit  terras,*  Jupiter  (the  sky) 
impregnates  the  earth  and  makes  it  fruitful 
(comp.  G.  II  326),  so  that  he  is  here 
said  to  cultivate  the  earth. 

*  Illi  mea  carmina  curae,'  because  they 
celebrate  the  gifts  of  earth.  Serv. ,  how- 
ever,  renders  *colit,'  *amat,'  misquoting 
A.  1 15,  *  unam  Posthabita  colubse  Samo,' 
where  see  note. 

62.  Damoetas  had  secured  as  his  patron 
the  father  of  the  gods  and  the  giver  of 
the  plenty  which,  as  Palaemon  remarked, 
they  saw  around  them  :  Menalcas  meets 
him  by  naming  a  god  who  has  specially 
to  do  with  poetry,  and  referring  not  to 
the  general  bounty  of  nature,  but  to  the 

iroduce  of  his  own  special  labour,  which 
le  oflTers  to  that  god  as  his  due.  In 
Theocr.  V  80-83,  Cometes  names  the 
Muses,   Lacon  ApoUo,  each  mentioning 

I.  I 


t 


his  ofTerings  as  the  ground  of  his  favour 
with  his  patron. 

63.  The  bay  and  hyacinth  are  gifts  of 
Apollo  to  man,  and  so  are  appropriately 
restored  to  him  in  sacrifice.  Menalcas 
has  a  garden,  like  Corydon,  ii  45,  where 
he  keeps  these  plants  with  a  view  to 
Apollo. 

64-67.  '  D,  My  mistress  pelts  me  and 
runs  away,  like  a  rogue  as  she  is.  Af. 
My  favourite  does  not  avoid  me ;  even  my 
dogs  know  him  well.* 

64.  *  Mala,'  as  Keightley  says,  in- 
cluded  all  fruit  with  pips.  They  were 
sacred  to  Venus,  whence  ^^X^  pdiXXeiv, 
/ii|Xoj3o\civ,wasamodeofflirting.  Theocr. 
V  SSy  Aristoph.  Clouds,  997. 

66.  *  Ignis,'  of  the  beloved  object. 
*  Pulchrior  ignis,*  Hor.  Epod.  XIV  13. 
Comp.  *  tua  cura,'  E.  x  22. 

67.  *  Delia '  may  be  Diana,  who  assists 
the  shepherd's  huntiag  (vii  29,  comp.  x 
55),  and  so  is  known  byhis  dogs.  Amyn- 
tas  too  knows  the  dogs,  beine  Menalcas' 
hunting  companion,  v.  75.  'JThe  other  in- 
terpretation,  more  commonly  adopted, 
makes  Delia  Menalcas'  *  contubernalis/ 
who,  on  visiting  him  (vii  40),  is  recognized 
by  the  watch-dogs,  so  that  Menalcas  may 
mean  indirectly  to  boast  that  he  is  beloved 
by  two  persons,  not  merely  by  one,  like 
Daihoetas.  The  language  of  v.  66  is  rather 
in  favour  of  this  latter  view,  as  otherwise 
we  should  have  expected  some  allusion  to 
hunting. 

68-71.  '  D.  I  have  marked  a  wood- 
pigeon's  nest  as  a  present  for  Galatea.  Af. 
I  have  sent  Amyntas  ten  apples,  and  will 
send  ten  more  to-morrow.* 

68.  Theocr.  v  96.  *  Veneri,'  *  Tun 
meam  Venerem  vituperas  ? '  Plaut.  Curc. 
I  iii  36. 

*  Notare,'  i.  q.  *  animadvertere,'  as  in 
G.  III  ic»,  A.  V  648,  etc,  *  Ipse '  denotes 
that  he  has  observed  it  himself,  instead  of 
trusting  to  hearsay,  so  that  he  will  be  sure 
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ipse  locum,  aeriae  quo  congessere  palumbes. 
M,  Quod  potui,  puero  silvestri  ex  arbore  lecta  70 

aurea  mala  decem  misi ;  cras  altera  mittam. 
D,  O  quotiens  et  quae  nobis  Galatea  locuta  est ! 

partem  aliquam,  venti,  divom  referatis  ad  auris ! 
M,  Quid    prodest,    quod    me    ipse    animo    non    spernis, 
Amynta, 

si,  dum  tu  sectaris  apros,  ego  retia  servo?  75 

D,  Phyllida  mitte  mihi :   meus  est  natalis,  lolla ; 

cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus,  ipse  venito. 


to  remember  it,  and  recognize  the  place 
where  the  young  are  ready  to  be  taken. 
Thus  there  is  no  reason  to  understand 

*  notavi '  with  Wagn.  of  actually  marking 
the  spot. 

6g.  Wood-pigeons  are  sacred  to  Venus. 

*  Aeriae'  occurs  in  Lucr.  i  12,  v  825,  as 
an  epithet  of '  volucres,'  as  we  say  birds 
of  the  air :  here,  however,  it  means 
making  their  nests  high  in  air,  like  *  aeria 
turtur  ab  ulmo,*  l  $$>  and  reminds  us  that 
the  intended  gift  is  hazardous. 

*  Congessere,*  for  *  nidum  congessere  * 
(Plaut.  Rud.  ni  vi  5),  as  we  say  to  build. 

*  Apes  in  alvarium  congesserant/  Cic 
Oecon.  in  Charis.  p.  82  P.  So  *  tendere  * 
for  *  tentoria  tendere '  A.  ii  29,  etc. 

70,  71,  Theocr.  iii  10.  *  Aurea,'  as  in 
VIII  52,  golden^  i.e.  ripe  and  ruddy  ;  not 
a  particular  kind  of  'malum/  such  as 
quinces  or  pomegranates.  Prop.  iii  xxvi 
69,  referring  to  this  passage,  has  simply 

*  mala.'  Spohn  well  observes  that  *quod 
potui '  corresponds  to  *  aeriae,'  both  de- 
noting  difficulty.  He  has  done  his  best 
for  to-day  (referring  to  the  quality,  not 
to  the  quantity  of  his  presents),  and 
promises  to  give  the  same  to-morrow. 

*  AItera,'a  second  batch  of  ten.  *  Toti- 
dem  altenu'    Hor.  Ep.  i  vi  34. 

72-75.  *  D.  O  the  things  that  Galatea 
says  to  me ;  things  that  the  gods  might 
listen  to  !  M,  Amyntas,  you  love  me ;  do 
not  separate  from  me  in  hunting.' 

72.  From  this  line  to  iv  52  Pal.  is 
defective.  Rom.  is  the  only  principal 
MS.  here  extant,  though  Gud.  to  some 
extent  supplies  the  place  of  Pal. 

73.  *  l!et  not  such  precious  words  be 
wholly  lost,  but  convey  some  part  at  least 
to  the  ear  of  the  gods.*  Comp.  Theocr. 
VII  93.  So  ApoIIo  listens  to  the  nightin* 
gale's  song.  Axistoph.  Birds,  217.    Those 


who,  like  He^me  and  Voss,  suppose  that 
the  gods  are  requested  to  hear  Galatea's 
vows  and  punish  her  peijury,  quite  mis- 
take  the  passage. 

75.  To  carry  the  nets  for  another,  or 
watch  them  while  he  was  hunting  (Xcvo- 
-Kraadax)  seems  lo  have  been  a  common 
compliment.  TibuII.  I  iv  50,  iv  iii  12, 
Ov.  A.  A.  II  189.  He  complains  that  he 
is  separated  from  Amyntas,  who  takes  the 
more  attractive  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
adventure ;  and  this  untoward  circum- 
stance  is  opposed  to  'ipse  animo  non 
spemis.'  *What  is  your  affection  to 
me,  if  you  will  not  give  me  your  com- 
pany  ?* 

76-79.  *  D,  Send  me  Phyllis  for  my 
birthday,  you  can  come  on  the  next  holi- 
day.  M.  I  send  you  Phyllis  ?  She  is  my 
love,  and  cries  at  parting  from  me.' 

77.  The  birthday  was  a  season  for 
merry-making  and  love ;  the  Ambar- 
valia  (*cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus') 
was  a  time  of  abstinence  from  love.  See 
the  description  of  that  festival  in  Tibull. 
II  I.  Festus  [ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii  5] 
says:  *AmbarvaIis  hostia  est,  quae  rei 
divinae  causa  circum  arva  ducitur  ab  iis 
qui  pro  frugibus  faciunt.' 

Rom.  and  the  rest  of  Ribbeck's  MSS. 
read  *  vitulam  : '  but  Serv.,  Priscian  and 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii  2  are  for  'vitula,'  which 
Pierius  found  in  some  old  copies.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  we  ha^'^  not  the  evi- 
dence  of  PaL  and  Med. ,  The  accusative  is 
admissible  in  point  of  grammar,  but  not  in 
point  of  euphony.  The  ablative,  however, 
is  the  regular  case  in  such  a  connexion. 
*  Facere  catulo,'  Col.  11  22.  *(2uod 
agnis  fecerat?'  Plaut.  Stich.  i  iii  97. 
Comp.  the  use  of  *agna — haedo,'  Hor. 
Od,  i  iv  12,  where  some  MSS.  have  the 
accusative. 
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M.  Phyllida  amo  ante  alias ;  nam  me  discedere  flevit, 

et  longum  Formonse,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  lolla. 
D,  Triste  lupus  stabulis,  maturis  frugibus  imbres,  80 

arboribus  venti,  nobis  Amaryllidis  irae. 
M,  Dulce  satis  umor,  depulsis  arbutus  haedis, 

lenta  salix  feto  pecori,  mihi  solus  Amyntas. 
D,  Pollio  amat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica,  Musam: 

Pierides,  vitulam  lectori  pascite  vestro.  85 

M.  Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina:   pascite  taurum, 

iam  cornu  petat  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  harenam. 


78.  Theocr.  v  134.  Menalcas  retorts 
in  the  person  of  lollas — *  Phyllis,  whom 
you  bid  me  send  to  you,  is  in  love  with 
me,  and  wept  when  I  left  her.*  This 
Phyllis  seems  to  be  a  female  slave  and 
mistress  of  lollas,  whom  D^moetas  pre- 
tends  to  rival  in  her  affections.  So  Cory- 
don  VII  30  speaks  in  the  person  of  Micon. 
*  Flevit '  with  an  object  clause,  as  in  Prop.  i 
vii  18,^  Flebis  in  aeterno  surda  iacere  situ.' 

79.  *  Longum,  vale,  inquit :  '  she 
lengthened  out  herfarewell,  saying,  *  Vale, 
vale,'  in  her  reluctance  to  {xart.  SoWagn. 
rightly  interprets  it.  *Longum*  goes 
with  *inquit,*notwith  *vale;*  so*longum 
clamet,'  Hor.  A.  P.  459,  and  the  Ho- 
meric  fmKpbv  dvruv.  With  the  metre 
comp.  VI 44.  [*Formonse,*  the  best  MSS. : 
see  I  5.— H.  N.] 

80-83.  *-^»  Every  thing  in  nature  has 
its  bane :  mine  is  the  wrath  of  Amaryllis. 
M.  Every  thing  in  nature  has  its  delight : 
mine  is  Amyntas.' 

80.  Theocr.  viii  57.  *Triste*  and 
'dulce,*  V.  82,  are  virtually  noims,  like 
^ofiepbv  kokSv  in  Theocr. 

*  Imbres :  *  comp.  G.  1  322  foU. 

81.  *  Venti :  *  G.  1 443.  Damoetas  seems 
to  have  three  mistresses,  Galatea,  Phyllis, 
and  Amaryllis.  They  can  scarcely  be  fancy 
loves,  because  Menalcas  sticks  to  Amyntas. 

82.  *  Depulsis  *  ('  a  matribus,  *  ab 
ubere,*  or  *  a  lacte  *) :  comp.  i  22.  The 
leaves  of  the  arbutus  would  tempt  the 
young  kids.  *Frondentia  capris  Arbuta 
sufficere,'  G.  iil  300. 

83.  Cattle  were  fond  of  the  willow 
leaves  (i  79),  and  after  yeaning  or  during 
pregnancy  their  favounte  food  would  be 
especially  grateful  (i  50). 

84-87.  *Z>.  Pollio  is  my  patron,  and 
the  prince  of  critics.  M,  Pollio  is  more 
— he  is  the  prince  of  poets.' 


84.  *  PoUio :  *  [here  and  iv  12  our  best 
extant  MSS.  have  *  Pollio,'  not  *  Polio ' : 
Serv.  mentions  both  forms.  The  MSS. 
of  other  authors  (Juv.,  Martial,  etc)  vary, 
but  the  Capitoline  Triumph-lists,  which 
are  little  later  in  date  than  the  EcK,  spell 

*  PoIIio'  (C.  I.  L.  i  p.  50,  ed.  2),  and  so  most 
early  and  late  inscriptions.  Nevertheless 
Ribbeck,  Wolfflin,  Thilo  and  other  edd. 
cling  to  *PoIia*  See  G.  iv  243.]  In 
introdudng  an  historical  person  among 
feicned  charactersherc  and  m  v.  90,  ix  35, 
and  X  passim,  Virg.  has  followed  Theocr. , 
whose  seventh  Idyl  contains  several  in- 
stances  of  such  comusion. 

No  reason  drawn  from  the  proprieties 
of  composition  could  be  urged  against 
taking  *  vitulam  *  and  *  taurum '  here  as 
the  prizes  of  dififerent  kinds  of  poetry; 
but  the  *nova  carmina'  were  tragedies, 
and  the  bull  was  the  prize  of  dithyrambic 
contests.  It  is  safer  to  say  that  the  victim 
rises  with  the  rise  from  critic  (lectori)  and 
patron  to  poet.  [Serv.  notes :  *  vel  pascite 
eius  armenta  quia  legit  hoc  carmen,  vel 
vitulam  ei  nutrite  pro  praemio.' — H.  N.] 
There  seems  no  occasion  to  suppose  that 
a  sacrifice  for  PoIIio's  safety  is  mtended. 

Observe  how  studiously  Virg.  avoids 
shortening  the  last  syllable  of  *PoIlio,' 
unlike  Hor.  Od.  ii  i  14,  S.  i  x  42.  Servius 
and  two  of  Ribbeck's  cursives  have  *quam- 
vis  sit.* 

85.  Gebauer,  p.  219,  points  out  a  faint 
resemblance  in  this  and  the  following  line 
to  Theocr.  viii  33-35. 

86.  Some  take  *nova  carmlna'  to  mean 
tragedies  on  Roman  subiects,  not  borrowed 
from  the  Greek ;  but  this  is  too  spedfic. 
If  anything,  *  nova '  means  originaL  Serv. 

*  magna  miranda.' 

87.  Repeated   A.    ix   629.      *  Petat,' 

*  spargat  *  express  not  the  reason  for  which 
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D,  Qui  te,  PolHo,  amat,  veniat,  quo  te  quoque  gaudet ; 

mella  fluant  illi,  ferat  et  rubus  asper  amomum. 
M.  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina,  Maevi,      90 

atque  idem  iungat  vulpes  et  mulgeat  hircos. 
D.  Qui  legitis  flores  et  humi  nascentia  fraga, 

frigidus,  o  pueri,  fugite  hinc,  latet  anguis  in  herba. 
M,  Parcite,  oves,  nimium  procedere :   non  bene  ripae 

creditur;   ipse  aries  etiam  nunc  vellera  siccat.  95 

D,  Tityre,  pascentes  a  flumine  reice  capellas : 

ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnis  in  fonte  lavabo. 


the  biill  is  reared,  but  the  quality  of  the 
animal.     Note  the  trajection  of  *  qui. ' 

88-91.  '2>.  May  Pollio*s  admirers  be 
like  him  !  M,  May  Ba^-ius*  and  Mae^ius* 
admirers  be  like  them  !  * 

88.  *  Veniat,  quo  te  quoque  gaudet  * 
(*subaudisvenisse,'Serv.),  *mayyourlot  be 
his,  and  may  he  enjoy  with  you  the  dreamy 
felicity  of  the  golden  age. '  Such  seems  the 
simplest  way  of  taking  this  difficult  passage, 
and  the  one  best  corresponding  to  vv.  90, 
91.     Heyne  quotes  Theocr.  i  20,  Kot  rac 

'*  /3(tficoXcicac  W\  rh  irXlov  Vicco  McM<rac.  Still, 
even  if  the  ellipse  were  supplied  it  would 
be  sufficiently  cumbrous  to  say  *  the  lot 
which  he  is  glad  that  you  also  have  at- 
tained*  for  *your  lot,'  so  that  there  is  some 
temptation  to  believe  the  passage  corrupt. 

89.  The  forni  of  the  wish  is  from 
Theocr.  v  124-127 ;  but  there  the  rivals 
are  merely  trying  to  outbid  each  other  in 
wishes  as  in  other  things,  whereas  here 
there  is  a  further  meaning.  The  shepherd 
naturally  dwells  on  the  rural  glories  of  the 
golden  age,  as  existing  in  fabTe(G.  1 131), 
and  in  prophecy  (E.  iv  25,  30).  The 
poet  ana  his  admirer  are  apparently  sup- 
posed  to  live  together  in  dreamland. 
Possibly,  as  Forb.  thinks,  honey  may  be 
speciBed  as  a  common  emblem  of  poetical 
sweetness  (Hor.  Ep.  I  xix  44,*etc.),  while 
the  image  of  the  bramble-bearin^  spices 
may  mean  that  the  meanest  rustic  argu- 
ment  is  to  produce  a  sense  of  beauty. 
Comp.  IV  2.  There  may  be  a  reference 
to  Theocr.  i  132,  where  Daphnis,  like 
Damon,  E.  viii  52,  prays  for  a  change  in 
the  course  of  nature,  vbv  \a  fUy  6opiotT€ 
/3aroi,  ^pioire  ^  &Kav£ai  k.tX,  Tnus  the 
blessing  is  put  into  a  form  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Greek  poet  for  a  curse,  and  we 
are  prepared  for  the  counter  wish  in  v.  91. 

All  we  know  of  *  amomum  *  (iv  25)  is, 


that  it  grew  in  the  east,  and  yielded  a 
fragrant  spice.     Keightley. 

90.  For  these  worthies  see  Dict.  Bic^. 

91.  *  lungat  vulpes '  is  explaine<l  of 
yoking  for  ploughing,  the  expression 
oeing  apparently  proverbial.  Suidas  has 
&Kiinn)li  rbv  flovv  iXavvH,  Demonax, 
according  to  Lucian  (Vit.  Dem.  38),  said 
of  two  foolish  dbputants  that  one  was 
milkinp  a  he-goat,  and  the  other  catching 
the  milk  in  a  sieve.  Here,  however, 
*iungere  vulpes'  and  *mulgere  hircos* 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  comic  purgatory, 
opposed  to  the  paradise  of  v.  89. 

92-95.  'D,  Strawberry  gatherers,  be- 
ware  of  snakes.  M,  Sheep,  beware  of 
going  too  near  the  water.* 

93.  The  confused  order  of  the  words 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  measure  are  noted 
as  expressive.  *  Frigidus  anguis,'  viii  7. 
"^v-xpbv  o^y,  Theocr.  XV  58. 

94.  Theocr.  v  100.  *  Non  bene  ripae 
creditur,*  like  *aliis  male  creditur,'  Hor. 
S.  II  iv  21. 

96-99.  */?.  Keepthegoatsfromtheriver: 
I'1I  wash  them  in  time.  M.  Get  the  ewes 
into  the  shade,  or  they  will  run  dnr  again.' 

96.  *  Reice: '  so  *  eicit '  dissyll.  Lucr.  iii 
877  [IV  1272.  Munro  quotes  Hor.  Sat.  i 
vi  39  *deiccre*  trisyll.,  *reicit'  dis^ll. 
(Stat.)  and  comjMires  *  Sdicit,'  *  siibicit  in 
Seneca,  etc.  Grober  compares  the  Italian 
*recere,'  Wolfflin's  Archiv  i  221,  v  236.] 

Statius,  Theb.  iv  574,  has  *  reicitque 
canes,'  calls  off  the  dogs.  Virg.  apparently 
imitated  Theocr.  IV  44,  j3aXXe  KaruOt  rd 
fto<r\iaf  which  is  explained  by  the  custom 
of  shepherds  flinging  their  crooks  among 
the  cattle,  II.  xxiil  845.  Plautus,  how- 
ever,  has  *  in  bubilereicere(boves),*  Pers. 
II  v  18.  Tityrus  is  addressed  as  a*herds- 
man,  as  in  v.  20,  ix  23. 

97.  Theocr.  v  145. 
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M,  Cogite  oves,  pueri ;   si  lac  praeceperit  aestus, 

ut  nuper,  frustra  pressabimus  ubera  palmis. 
D,  Heu,    heu,    quam   pingui   macer   est    mihi   taurus    in 
ervo !  loo 

idem  amor  exitium  pecori  pecorisque  magistro. 
M,  His  certe  neque  amor  causa  est ;  vix  ossibus  haerent. 

nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos. 
D,  Dic,  quibus  in  terris— et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo — 

tris  pateat  caeli  spatium  non  amplius  ulnas.  105 

J/.  Dic,  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  nomina  regum 

nascantur  flores,  et  Phyllida  solus  habeto. 


98.  *  Cogite,'  *  in  umbras,'  which  is 
expressed  in  v.  107  of  the  spurious  Culex. 
The  sheep  are  driven  into  the  shade  at 
mid-day  that  ihey  may  be  fit  for  milking 
at  evcning.     Rom.  has  *  aestas.' 

99.  Observe  the  reality  which  *ut 
nuper  *  gives  to  the  injunction. 

X00-103.  *  D.  My  buU  won't  fatten  : 
it  is  love.  M.  My  lambs  won't  either: 
it  is  the  evil  eye.' 

100.  Theocr.  iv'20.  'Ervumj^a  species 
of  tare:  probably  the  hairy  tare  that 
grows  in  our  fields  and  hedges.  Keight- 
ley.     The  old  reading  before  Heins.  was 

*  arvo,'  which  is  found  in  Rom.    *  Quam ' 
with  *macer.' 

loi.  *  Exitium  est  pecori '  Rom.,  Gud. 
corrected,  *  exitium  pecori  est '  Gud. 
originally,  and  two  of  kibbeck's  cursives. 
A  third  omits  *  est  *  altogether,  which  is 
the  ordinary  reading.  For  a  similar  doubt 
comp.  A.  V  235. 

102.  Theocr.  IV  15.  *AJine  are  not 
even  so  well  oflf  as  yours  5  they  have  some 
malady  more  mysterious  than  love.' 
*Neque'  is  for  *ne  quidem,*  used  like 
ohhky  a  sense  found  in  Livy  and  post- 
Augustan  prose  and,  probably,  in  Hor. 
Sat.  II  iii  262.  [See  exx.  in  Drager,  Hist. 
Syntax,  ii  p.  71.]  Madvig  Excurs.  Iil  on 
Cic.  De  Finibus  denies  the  appropriate- 
ness  of  this  sense  in  the  present  passage, 
and  Mr.  Munro  and  others  follow  him  : 
though  the  meaning  as  explained  above 
seems  perfectly  natural,  Menalcas  (as 
usual)  trying  to  outdo  his  rival,  even  in 
describing  ill  fortune.  Their  remedy  is 
to  make  *ne(jue  amor  causa  est*  paren- 
thetical,and  either  to  read  *hi'  from  a  con- 
jecture  of  Stephens  and  Heins.,  or  to  treat 

*  his '  as  an  archaism  for  *  hi,'  which  would 
bc  a  very  hazardous  hypothesis  in  Virg., 


though  a  passage  in  Donatus  on  Ter.  Eun. 
II  ii  38  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  was  so 
understood  by  that  critic 

103.  Cx)mp.  Hor.  Ep.  i  xiv  37,  *  Non 
istic  (at  his  farm)  obliquo  oculo  mea  com- 
moda  quisquam  Limat,  non  odio  obscuro 
morsuque  venenat.' 

104-107.  */?.  Guess  my  riddle,  and 
you  shall  be  my  ApoUo.  M.  Guess  mine, 
and  you  shall  have  Phyllis  to  yourself.' 

104.  [*  Dic,  et  eris  : '  Cicero  in  such 
cases  never  inserts  *  et '  (Mayor  Phil.  ii 
104) ;  writers  after  Virg.  insert  or  omit  at 
will,  comp.  Hor.  Ep.  i  xvi  54,  xviii  108.] 

*  ApoIIo '  is  the  god  of  divination. 

105.  According  to  tradition,  Asconius 
Pedianus  heard  Virg.  say  that  he  had 
intended  in  this  passage  to  set  a  trap  for 
the  critics ;  and  that  the  real  answer  was 
the  tomb  of  Caelius,  a  Mantuan  who  had 
squandered  his  estate,  and  left  himself 
only  land  enough  for  a  tomb.  The  critics 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  have  fallen  into 
sucn  a  trap,  though  their  guesses,  e.g. 
a  well,  an  oven,  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
pit  called  *mundus'  in  the  Comitium, 
only  opened  for  three  days  each  year,  are 
not  happy.  *  Caeli  spatium '  would  not 
naturally  express  the  ground  possessed  by 
or  covering  Caelius,  so  that  the  riddle, 
according  to  its  traditional  explanation, 
does  not  even  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
good  catch.  [The  Beme  scholia  quote, 
not  Asconius,  but  Cornutus,  as  the 
authority  for  the  story  about  Virg.  Rib- 
l:)eck  thinks  *  Comutus '  is  corrupt  for 
*ComeIius,'  i.e.  the  jjoet  Cornelius 
Gallus.— H.  N.] 

For  the  construction  *non  amplius  tris 
ulnas,'  see  G.  iv  207,  A.  i  683. 

106.  *  Regum,'  princes ;  the  Homeric 
/3a4TtX^cc.      The   flower  is   the  hyacinth 
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P.  Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites. 
et  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hic,  et  quisquis  amores 
aut  metuet  dulcis,  aut  experietur  amaros. 
claudite  iam  rivos,  pueri :   sat  prata  biberunt. 


IIO 


(a  ypairrd  vdiuvOoCt  Theocr.  X  28),  sup- 
posed  to  be  inscribed  Al  Ai  to  express  the 
name  of  Atac»  or  T  for  *Taiciv0oc,  the  lost 
£civourite  of  Apollo.  [If  this  traditional 
explanation  be  the  right  answer  to  the 
riddle,  it  is  absurdly  easy.  Serv.  saw  this 
and  tries  to  redeem  its  credit  by  supp>osing 
a  trap  :  the  hyacinth,  he  says,  grows  in 
all  landsy  not  in  any  special  one.  There 
is  more  truth  in  another  comment  of  his : 
'  sciendum  aenigmata  haec  carere  aperta 
solutione.'] 

108-XIX.  */*.  I  cannot  decide  between 
those  who  feel  so  truly  and  sing  so  well.* 

109.  Both  ultimately  wagered  a  heifer. 
See  V.  49.  *  Et  quisquis  amaros  : '  this  is 
obscure  and  harshly  expressed,  [and  many 
editors  have  proposed  to  alter  the  text, 


but  it  is  confirmed  by  Serv.  and  Anthol. 
Lat.  XVII 461  (p.  66,  Riese).  *  Experietur 
amaros '  may  be  rendered  *  dares  to  try  it, 
though  bitter.  — H.  N.]  The  general 
sense  is,  as  Serv.  says,  *  Et  tu  et  hic  digni 
estis  vitula  et  quicunque  similis  vestri  est,' 
any  one  who  can  feel  love  as  you  have 
shown  you  can,  the  alarm  which  attends 
its  enjoyment,  and  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

III.  Palaemon  says  this  to  his  slaves  ; 
it  also  alludes  metaphoricallv  to  the  stream 
of  bucolic  verse.  *  Rivi  are  cuts  for 
irrigation,  watering  cattle,  and  drawing 
water,  G.  i  269.  *  Rivus  est  locus  per 
longitudinem  depressus,  quo  aqua  de- 
currat,"  Dig.  XLIII  xxi  i.  2. 
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ECLOGA   IV.     [POLLIO.] 

Thb  predse  reference  of  this  famous  poem  is  still,  and  will  probably  remain,  unsolved. 
It  seems,  however,  possible  to  arrive  at  some  proximate  results. 

The  date  is  the  year  40  B.C.,  when  PoUio  was  consul  andassisted  in  negotiating 
the  peace  of  Brundisium.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is  a  child  bom,  or  to  be  bom,  in  this 
auspidous  year,  who  is  gradually  to  perfect  the  restoration  then  beginning.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  the  child  was,  for  VirgiPs  anticipations  were  never  fulfilled.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  child  was  ever  bom :  it  is  certain  that,  if  bom,  he  did  not  become 
the  regenerator  of  his  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  scope  for  con- 
jecturing  who  he  may  have  been.  Pollio  himself  had  two  sons  bom  about  this  period  : 
the  treaty  was  solemnized  by  the  marriage  of  Antonius  with  Octavia,  and  the  union  of 
Octavian  with  Scribonia  had  taken  place  not  long  before.  [The  most  ancient  com- 
mentators,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  notes  in  Macrobius  (S.  iii  vii  i),  Servius,  and  the 
Berae  scholia,  were  not  agreed  whether  the  poem  was  to  be  referred  to  Octavian,  or 
to  one  or  other  of  Pollio's  sons.]  One  of  these,  called  Saloninus  from  his  father's 
capture  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  died  in  his  infancy ;  the  other,  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  who 
is  said  to  have  spoken  of  himself  to  Asconius  Pedianus  as  the  person  meant,  lived  to 
be  discussed  by  Augustus  as  his  possible  successor  (Tac.  A.  i  13),  and  finally  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  (ib.  vi  23).  Octavian's  marriage  issued  in  the  birth 
of  Julia  :  Octavia's  child,  if  it  was  ever  bora,  was  the  child  not  of  Antonius,  but  of 
Marcellus,  her  former  husband,  by  whom  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  second 
marriage.  Any  of  these  births,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  may  have  appeared  at  the  time  to 
a  courtly  or  enthusiastic  poet  a  sufiicient  centre  round  which  to  group  the  hopes  already 
assumed  to  be  rising  in  men's  minds,  and  though  the  next  three  years  may  have  made 
a  difference  in  this  respect,  the  poem  would  still  continue  to  be  in  its  general  featuies 
the  embodiment  of  a  feeling  not  yet  extinguished,  and  as  such  might  well  be  published 
along  with  the  other  Eclogues.  The  peace  of  Brandisium  itself  was  not  so  much  the 
cause  of  thb  enthusiasm  as  the  occasion  of  its  manifestation — the  partiarsatisfaction  of 
a  yeaming  which  had  long  been  fdt,  not  merely  the  transient  awakening  of  desires 
hitherto  dormant.  How  far  such  hopes  may  have  been  connected  witb  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  opens  a  wide  question.  The  coinddence  between  VirgiFs  language  and 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  is  striking :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Virgil 
uses  any  ims^e  to  which  a  classical  parallel  cannot  be  found. 

SiCELlDES  Musae,  paulo  maiora  canamus. 
non  omnis  arbusta  iuvant  humilesque  myricae ; 

1-3.     *  My  rural  song  must  now  rise  of  which  'silvae*  symbolize  the  genus. 

higher.  *  They  were  moreover  sacred  to  ApoIIo,  who 

X.  *  Sicelides  Musae,*  Theocritus.    See  was  fivpiieaioc  and  ftvpiiuvoQ,  bein|;  repre- 

Intr.  to  the  Eclogues,  p.  7,  note.  sented  with  a  branch  of  one  in  his  hand, 

a.  Tamarisks  form   part  of  Theocr.'s  and  so  they  are  associated  with  poetry 

scenery  (i  13,  v  loi).     Here  they  mark  here  as  in  vi  10,  x  13.     They  grew  in 

the  lower  strain  of  raral  poetry,  the  spedes  Italy,  Pliny  xiii  16. 
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si  canimus  silvas,  silvae  sint  consule  dignae. 
ultima  Cumaei  venit  iam  carminis  aetas; 
magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 
iam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna; 


3.  *  Silvas  : '  comp.  12.  *  If  my  theme 
is  still  to  be  the  country,  let  it  rise  to  a 
dignity  of  which  a  consul  need  not  be 
asnamed.'  A  consul  like  Pollio  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  rural  glories  of  the 
golden  age,  iii  89,  note. 

4-17.    *  The    golden  age  retums.     A 

florious  child  is  bom.  Thy  consulship, 
^ollio,  will  usher  him  into  life,  and  in- 
aucurate  a  period  of  peace,  when  the  world 
will  obey  a  godlike  king.  * 

4.  '  Cumaei  carminis :  *  [the  original 
Sibylline  Books  were  bumt  B.c.  S^but 
Sibylline  oracles  were  current  later.  Phle- 
gon,  Mirab.  10,  preserVestwo  which  claim 
to  come  from  Cumae,  and  may  belonp;  to 
B.c.  126  or  even  an  earlier  date  (see  Diels, 
Sibyllinische  Blatter) :  Cicero  alludes  to 
others.  Mommsen  suggests  (Eph.  Epigr. 
viii  p.  237)  that  Vii^.  had  in  mind  a  still 
extant  oracle  (Phlegon,  Longaev.  4 ;  Zosi- 
mus  II  6)  which  mentions  a  cycle  of  iio_ 
^ears :  counting  from  the  saecular  games 
m  or  about.B.c.  149,  the  end  of  a  cycle' 
^ould  nearly  coincide  with  PoUio's  consul- 
shlp.  The  oracle  was  used  later  to  Justify 
the  saecular  games  of  B.C.  17,  and  may 
well  have  been  known.  to  Virg.,  but  it 
contains  no  reference  to  a  retum  of  a 
Golden  'Age,  and  it  is  safer  to  suppose 
that  Virg.  nad  in  mind  some  .oracle  now 
lost.  Thilo  suggests  a  different  source, 
the  x-*}<7M^(  mPvXXtaxoi  (last  edited  by  A.. 
Rzach);  a  collection  partly  of  Jewish, 
partly  of  Christian  hexameters,  of  which 
Book  III  contains  (he  thinks)  some  pa- 
rallels  to  Virg.  (w.  367,  619,  743,  788  and 
foll. ).  This  book  prrbably  date§  from  the 
second  century  B.r.  (see  Schiirer,  Ge- 
schichte  des  jiidischen  Volkcfs  ii  794),  but 
the  resemblances  between  it  and  Virg.  are 
not  really  striking :  the  closest  is  788  foll.^  a 
passage  modelled  on.  Isaiah  JU.^  (see  note 
on  v.  24).  It  may  be  convenient,  though 
its  valiie  is  somewhat  doubtful,  to  add  the 
note  of  Serv.  oW  the   present  passage : 

'  Cymaei :  Sibyllini,  quae  Cumaha  fiiit 
et  saecula  per  metalla  divisit :  dixit  etiam 
quis  quo  saeculo  imperaret,  et  Solem  ulti- 
muni,  id  est  dedmum,  voluit.'  On  v.  10 
he  adds  that  Apollo  is  the  Sun  and  signiBes 
Augustus.  Censorinus,  De  Die  Natali 
XVII  6,  ascribes  to  the  Etruscans  a  course 


of  ten  saecula.     A  treatise  by  Varro  on 
'  saecula  *  has  not  come  down  to  us.] 

[•Carminis,*  prophecy,  comp.  Fest.  p. 
165  M ;  Livy  I  xlv  5 ;  Tac  A.  iv  43,  vi 
12  (of  the  Sibylline  books). — Contrib.  to 
Latin  Lex.  p.  406.— H.  N.] 

5.  The  reference  is  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  *  annus  magnus,*  a  vast  period  vari- 
ously  estimated  to  be  completed  when- 
ever  all  the  heavenly  bodies  snould  occupy 
the  same  places  in  which  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  In  each  of  these 
periods  it  was  supposed  that  the  cycle  of 
mundane  and  human  history  repeated  it- 
self.  See  Voss*s  commentary,  and'  com- 
pare  Cicero,  Somn.  Scip.  ii  ii,  and  Cen- 
sorinus,  De  Die  Natali,  xviil.  Whether 
this  doctrine  was  actually  connected  with 
the  theory  of  secles,  or  whether  the  con- 
nexion  is  due  to  Virg.^s  fondness  for  mixing 
up  pieces  of  heterogeneous  leaming,  is  not 
easy  to  say.  In  any  case  the  meaning 
would  seem  to  be  that  when  the  last  secle 
is  over,  the  cycle  is  to  be  repeated. 

*Ab  int^o,*  *coIumnam  efficere  ab 
int^o,'  Cic  Verr.  ii  i  56.  We  also 
find  *ex  int^o*  and  *de  integro,*  like 
*  de  novo.*  The  lengthening  of  *  integro,' 
though  not  usual,  is  found  Lucr.  i  927, 
and  elsewhere. 

_  6.  Heyne  places  a  semicolon  after 
*'Virgo.'  Wagn.  strikes  it  out  and  adds 
this  note :  *  **  Kedit  et  Virgo,  redeunt 
Satumia  regna  "  is  the  same  thing  as  **  et 
Virgo  et  Satumia  regna  redeunt."  The 
repetition  of  a  noun  or  verb  is  often  equiva- 
lent  to  a  repetition  of  the  copuia:  A.  vii 
327,  **Odit  et  ipse  pater  Pluton,  odere 
sorores  Tartareae  monstrum;"  viii  91, 
**  Labitur  uncta  vadis  abies  :  mirantur  et 
imdae,  Mh-atur  nemus  insuetum  fulpentia 
longe  Scuta  vimm  j"  XI  169,  **  Qum  ego 
non  alio  digner  te  funere,  Palla,  Quam 
pius  Aeneas,  et  quam  magni  Phryges,  et 
quam  Tyrrheniaue  duces,  Tyrrhenum  ex- 
ercitus  omnis;  '  xil  548,  **Totaeadeo 
conversae  acies,  omnesque  Latini,  Omnes 
Dardanidae. "  The  preposition  is  repeated 
in  the  same  way  A.  x  313,  **  huic  gladio 
perque  aerea  suta,  Per  tunicam  squalentem ' 
auro,  latus  haurit  apertum."  ' 

*  Virgo,'  Justice,  who  left  the  earth  in 
the  iron  age,  G.  Ii  474. 
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lam  nova  progenies  caelo  demittitur  alto. 
tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
desinet  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 
casta  fave  Lucina :   tuus  iam  regnat  Apollo. 
teque  adeo  decus  hoc  aevi,  te  consule,  inibit, 
Pollio,  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses  ; 
te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
inrita  perpetua  sblvent  formidine  terras. 
ille  deum  vitam  accipiet  divisque  videbit 
permixtos  heroas  et  ipse  videbitur  illis,  ' 

pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 


lO 


15 


7.  *  Nova  progenies,*  a  new  and  better 
race  of  men. 

•Caelo  demittitur'   comp:   G.  ii  385, 

*  Necnon  Ausonii  Troia  gens  missa  coloni. ' 

8.  [*Nascenti' :  comp.  Sen.  Cons.  Polyb. 
IV  3,  *  nascentum  hominum  fletum.'— 
H.  N.]  *Nascenti — ^fave,*  smile  on  or 
speed  his  birth. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  *quo'  is 
ablative  of  the  agent  ( *  who  shall  end  the 
race  of  iron  and  restore  the  age  of  gold  *), 
or  an  ablative  absolute  or  ablative  of  cir- 
cumstance,  like  *  te  consule' — *under  whom 
the  age  of  iron  shall  end,*  etc. 

*  Primum,'  at  last ;  comp.  I  45. 

*  Ferrea : '  we  do  not  know  the  details 
of  the  tenfold  metallic  division  (if  such  a 
divisionexisted),  and  so  cannot  tell  whether 
the  iron  age  occupied  the  last  place  in  it, 
or  whether  it  is  simply  borrowed  from  the 
Hesiodic  ages.   Juv.  xiii  28  speaks  of  his 

*  nona  aetas '  as  worsfe  than  the  age  of  iron, 
[but  the  text  is  doubtful  (Bucheler  and 
Friedlander  prefer  other  readings),  and  the 
phrase,  if  correct,  means  the  ninth  century 

A.U.C.] 

10.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
Serv.'s  statement  (quoted  on  v.  4),  that 
the  Sibylline  prophecy  made  the  last  of*^ 
the  ten  ages  the  age  of  the  sun,  it  is  doubt- 
less  he  that  is  spoken  of  hefe  as  ApoUo. 
The  secle  of  the  Sun  is  going  on  ;  and 
when  that  is  over,  the  new  cycle  will  su6- 
ceed.  Whether  any  ftirther  histoncal  re- 
ference  is  supposed — to  Apollo  as  the 
reputed  fathe^  of  Octavian,  for  instance, 
must  depend  on  the  opinion  held  as  to 
the  hero  of  the  Eclogue. 

*  Tuus/  because  Lucina  and  Diana 
(Eilithyia  and  Artemis)  were  identified. 

11.  *  Tuque  adeo '  are  not  unfrequently 
found  together,  as  in  G.  i  24;  Ennius, 


Medea,  fr.  14,  *  luppiter,  tuque  adeo, 
summe  sol,  qui  omnis  res  inspicis ; '  *  adeo' 
here  as  elsewhere  gives  rhetorical  pro- 
minence  to  the  word  after  which  it  is  used. 
See  G.  II  323,  IV  197,  A.  ni  203. 

*  Decus  hoc  aevi,'  this  glorious  age. 
Lucr.  II  15,  *QuaIibus  in  tenebris  vitae 
quantisque  periclis  Degitur  hoc  aevi  quod- 
cumque  est.'  Comp.  *  monstrum  mu- 
Heris,'  Plaut.  Poen.  I  ii  64,  and  S€^6rov 
oHtyoQ,  Aesch.  Choeph.  770.  [Or  the 
words  may  mean  *  this  glory  of  the  J^e.'] 

*  Inibit,'commence,asin  *anno  ineunte,' 

*  ineunte  aetate.* 

la.  [*  PoIIio  : '  some  ed.  substitute  *  or- 
bis '  quite  arbitrarily.    See  Introd.  p.  22.] 

*Magni  menses,'  the  periods  into  which 
the  *  magnus  annus '  was  divided. 

13.  *  Te  duce,'  under  your  auspices  as 
consul,  giving  the  year  its  name. 

*  Sceleris,'  not  general,  like  *  firaudis,' 
V.  31,  but  referring  to  the  guilt  -of  civil 
bloodshed.  Keightley  refers  to  Hor.  Od. 
I  ii  29,  *  Cui  dabit  partis  scelus  expiandi 
luppiter?'  and  Epod.  vii  i,  *  Quo,  quo 
scelesti  ruitis  ?'  So  *pacatum  orbem'  v.  17. 

14.  *  Inrita,'  in  its  strict  sense,  by  their 
aboUtion. 

15.  *IIle,'the*puer'ofv.  8.  [*Acci- 
piet '  may  mean  'shall  be  initiated  into,' 
on  the  analogy  of  *  accipere  sacra. ' — H.  N.  ] 

*  Deum  vitam,'  characteristic  of  the  golden 
age ; » uiirre  9toi  iZtaov,  Hesiod,  Works, 
112.  Another  of  its  privil^es  was  familiar 
.intercourse  with  the  gods  on  earth  (CatuU. 
LXiv  ad  fin.),  here  expressed  by*  videbit.' 

16.  *Videbitur*  expresses  the  recipro- 
cal  character  of  the  intimacy.  in  Aesch. 
Eum.  411  the  Furies  are.said  to  be  ovr' 
iv  Qicuci  irpb^  dccDv  bpiouivcuQ. 

17.  *  Patriis '  cannot  be  explained  with- 
eut  solving  the  riddle  of  the  Eclogue. 
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at  tibi  prima,  puer,  nullo  munuscula  cultu 
errantis  hederas  passim  cum  baccare  tellus 
mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fundet  acantho. 
ipsae  lacte  domum  referent  distenta  capellae 
ubera  nec  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones. 
ipsa  tibi  blandos  fundent  cunabula  flores. 
occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 
occidet ;    Assyrium  volgo  nascetur  amomum. 
at  simul  heroum  laudes  et  facta  parentis 


20 


25 


18-25.  *  Nature  will  honour  the  babe  ; 
flowers  will  spring  spontaneously :  herds 
will  come  to  be  milked  for  its  sustenance : 
poison  will  be  taken  ouf  of  its  way.' 

18.  The  coming  of  the  golden  age  will 
be  gradual,  its  stages  correspondmg  to 
those  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Thus  its 
infancy  is  signalized  by  the  production  of 
natural  p^fts  and  the  removal  of  natural 
evils,  thmgs  which  were  partially  realized 
even  before.  In  its  youth  the  vegetable 
world  will  actuallv  change  its  nature.  In 
its  manhood  the  change  will  extend  to  the 
animals.  Further,  the  particular  changes 
would  seem  to  bc  adapted  to  the  succes- 
sive  requirements  of  the  child.  There 
are  toys  and  milk  for  its  childhood,  which 
is  to  be  specially  guarded  from  harm; 
stronger  food  for  its  youth,  which  is  not 
to  be  without  adventure  and  military 
glory;  quiet  and  prosperous  liixury  for 
its  mature  age. 

*  Munuscula,*  as  Keightley  well  remarks, 
are  ^ts  for  children.     '  Non  invisa  feres 

,  puens  munuscula  parvis,'  Hor.  Ep.  i  vii 
17.  *  NuIIo  cultu  is  characteristic  of  the 
golden  age,  G.  1 128,  Hesiod,  Works,  118. 
Rom.  has  '  Ac  tibi  nulla,  pater,  primo,'  a 
strange  aberration. 

19,  20.  'Passim'  coes  with  'fundet' 
What  now  grows  only  in  certain  places 
will  then  grow  everywhere.  It  is  doubt- 
ful  what  *  baccar  *  is :  some  say  foxglove, 
others  asarabacca,  a  creeping  plant  with 
leaves  somewhat  Uke  ivy.  [It  was  identi- 
fied,  though  wrongly  according  to  Pliny, 
with  the  *  nardum  rusticum.'  Its  root 
was  used  for  scenting  unguents,  and  also 
in  medicine:  Plin.  xxi  29,  132. — H.  N.] 

*  Colocasium  *  is  the  Egyptian  bean,  which 
was  introduced  into  ItaJy.  [Plin.  xxi  87, 
describes  it  as  a  river  plant  with  broad 
leaves,  which  were  used  for  making  into 
drinking  cups.  There  were  two  forms  of 
the  word,  *colocasium'  and  ^colocasia.' 


The  *  acanthus '  was  a  garden  plant  with 
long  broad  leaves,  the  root  of  which  was 
used  in  medicine  :  Plin.  xxil  76. — H.  N.] 
21.  *Ipsae,*  of  their  own  accord;  so 
airrSQ  in  Greek,  e.g.  Theocr.  xi  12. 
Comp.  G.  III  316,  A.  VII  492.  *The 
eoats  shall  need  no  goatherd,  and  the 
kine  no  keeper.  They  are  to  produce 
milk  for  thee,  so  lions  and  wolves  will 
not  approach  them.'  Comp.  Hor.  Epod. 
XVI  49,  which  seems  to  be  imitated  either 
by  or  from  Virg.,  according  to  the  date 
which  we  assign  to  its  composition. 

23.  •  Ipsa  *  in  the  same  sense  as  *  ipsae,' 
V.  21,  'nullo  cultu,'  V.  18.  *  No  need  to 
make  thee  a  bed  of  flowers.  The  ground 
on  which  thou  liest  will  of  its  own  accord 
bring  forth  flowers  to  show  its  love.' 
*  Blandos '  has  the  sense  of  *  blandiri.' 

24.  Comp.  Hor.  Od.  iil  iv  17  foll. : 

*  ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 

lauroque  collataque  myrto, 
non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.' 

The  serpents  and  poisonous  plants  are 
removed  for  the  child^s  sake.  So  in  the 
remarkable  parallel  to  this  whole  passage 
in  Isaiah  xi,  *  The  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp '  (v.  8). 

*  Herba  veneni,'  poisonous  herb.  *  Ve- 
neni*  is  a  gen.  of  quality.  Comp.  Tuv. 
III  4,  *  gratum  litus  amoeni  Secessus. 

*  Fallax '  is  well  illustrated  by  Serv. 
from  G.  II  152,  'nec  miseros  fallunt 
aconita  legentis. ' 

25.  For  *  amomum  *  see  iii  89. 
26-36.    *When  he  advances  to  youth, 

com,  wine,  and  honey  will  come  un- 
bidden:  there  will  also  be  the  glory  of 
adventure.* 

26.  *AcsimuI'Rom.  *  Heroum  laudes,' 
icSia  dvfpwv  iip%iMav,  Hom.  II.  IX  524. 

'  Parentis,'  Serv.,  Nonius,  Gud.  (origin- 
ally)  and  two  other  of  Ribbeck's  cursives. 
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iam  legere  et  quae  sit  poteris  cognoscere  virtus, 
moUi  paulatim  flavescet  campus  arista, 
incultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  uva, 
et  durae  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella.  30 

pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscae  vestigia  fraudis, 
quae  temptare  Thetim  ratibus,  quae  cingere  muris 
oppida,  quae  iubeant  telluri  infindere  sulcos. 
alter  erit  tum  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
delectos  heroas  ;   erunt  etiam  altera  bella,  35 


is  doubtless  the  true  reading:  *paren- 
tum,*  Rom.,  Gud.  (corrected),  would  be  a 
natural  correction  firom  such  passages  as 
A.  I  645,  II  448,  X  282.  The  child  wiil 
read  of  the  glories  of  its  fether  and  the 
heroes  of  older  time,  subjects  of  poetry 
and  history,  and  thus  leam  to  conceive 
of  virtue. 

aS.  *  Flavescet  arista,'  that  is,  spon- 
taneously,  which  seenis  to  bc  expressed 
by  *  paulatim.'  There  will  be  no  process 
of  sowing,  from  which  the  springing  of  the 
crop  can  date,  but  the  field  will  gradually 
develop  into  com.  Comp.  Hor.  Epod. 
XVI  43  foll.  (of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest) : 
*  Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  (juot- 
annis,  Et  imputata  floret  usque  vmea, 
Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes 
olivae.* 

*  Molli '  seems  to  include  the  notions 
of  flexibility  (comp.  v  31)  and  delicacy. 
The  com-ear  may  of  course  be  looked 
upon  as  rough,  'horrens;*  but  it  may 
also  suggest  an  opposite  notion,  with  no 
less  truth.  To  suppose  with  some  of  the 
commentators  that  the  com  of  the  golden 
age  is  to  be  no  longer  pointed  and  bearded, 
but  soft,  is,  I  think,  to  mistake  the  poetical 
image. 

29.  In  G.  I  132  Virg.  goes  one  step 
further,  intimating  that  in  the  golden  age 
wine  ran  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

30.  •  Roscida,*  because  it  was  imagined 
that  honey  fell  in  the  shape  of  dew,  and 
was  gathered  by  bees  from  leaves,  •  aerii 
mellis  caelestia  dona,*  G.  iv  i.  On  the 
retum  of  the  golden  age  it  will  appear  in 
laiger  quantities;  men  will  be  able  to 
gather  it  from  leaves  for  themselves,  as  they 
will  obtain  every  thing  else  without  labour. 
Comp.  G.  I  131.  There  also  may  be  a 
reference,  as  Heyne  remarks,  to  the  honey 
sometimes  found  in  the  hollows  of  trees 
(G.  II  453 )t  as  there  is  in  the  parallel 


passage,  Hor.  Epod.  xvi  47,  '  Mella  cava 
manant  ex  ilice,'  as  if  this  would  happen 
every  where  under  the  new  order  of  things ; 
and  this  is  supported  bv  Hesiod,  Works, 
232  foll.,  ov(ji<n  Si  Spvg  AKpri  ukv  re  <pkpu 
pdKavovqj  fUfftrri  dk  fieXfWo^,  of  the  golden- 
age  blessings  which  attend  the  good  even 
now. 

31.  *  Fraudis,'  the  wickedness  of  arti- 
ficial  society,  opposed  to  the  innocence  of 
the  state  of  nature.  The  idea  is  kept  in 
•  temptare  *  and  in  •  mentiri '  (v.  42). 

32.  'Temptare*  like  *soIIicitant  freta,' 
G.  II  503.     Comp.  Hor.  Od.  I  iii  9  foll. 

'Cingere,'  imitated  by  Ov.  M.  i  97 
(speaking  of  the  golden  ag6),  *  Nondum 

ftraecipites    cineebant     oppida     fossae.' 
*  Thetin  *  Rom.  J 

33.  *  Infindunt  pariter  sulcos,'  A.  v 
142.  Rom.  has  •  tellurem  infindere  sulco. ' 
The  necessity  of  ploughing  was  among  the 
marks  of  transition  firom  the  golden  to 
the  silver  age  (G.  i  122,  125,  134),  and  its 
continued  practice  is  a  proof  that  the  re- 
generation  of  things  is  still  incomplete. 
Comparing  this  line  with  v.  28,  we  must 
suppose  that  though  com  grows  spon- 
taneously,  men  are  greedy  for  more,  and 
try  to  extort  more  by  cultivation.  See 
V.  40. 

34.  In  the  Sibylline  cycle  all  history 
was  to  come  over  again.  Virg.  seems  to 
be  mixing  tbis  notion  with  that  of  a  return 
to  the  age  of  gold,  so  as  to  give  some 
scope  to  the  national  love  of  conquest. 
In  Hesiod  the  heroes  form  a  fourth  age, 
between  brazen  and  iron.  Tiphys  was 
helmsman  of  the  Argo. 

35.  The  Argonauts  are  calted  *delecti 
viri  *  Enn.  Med.  5,  Mecti  iuvenes'  Catull. 
LXiv  4,  perhaps  a  translation  of  &purreig. 
See  Eur.  Med.  5  (Elmsley's  note),  Theocr. 
XIII  16. 

*  Altera  bella,*  the  old  wars  over  again. 
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atque  iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 

hinc,  ubi  iam  firmata  virum  te  fecerit  aetas, 

cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector,  nec  nautica  pinus 

mutabit  merces  :   omnis  feret  omnia  tellus. 

non  rastros  patietur  humus,  non  vinea  falcem  ;         40 

robustus  quoque  iam  tauris  iuga  solvet  arator; 

nec  varios  discet  mentiri  lana  colores, 

ipse  sed  in  pratis  aries  iam  suave  rubenti 

murice,  iam  croceo  mutabit  vellera  luto  ; 

sponte  sua  sandyx  pascentis  vestiet  agnos.  45 


36.  There  seems  no  special  relevancy 
in  the  mention  of  the  Trojan  war.  The 
context  does  not  suggest  that  the  youthfiil 
warrior  is  himself  Achilles ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand  can  we  suppose  with  Mr.  Munro 
that  the  great  enemy  of  the  Trojans  re- 
appears  l^cause  the  Roman  hope  of  the 
world  is  too  young  to  take  the  field.  Had 
Virg.  intended  either  of  these  thoughts, 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  more 
definitely,  as  there  is  a  prima  facie  incon- 
gruity  about  each  which  it  would  have 
bcen  the  poet's  ofllice  to  mitigate.  Pro- 
bably  he  merely  instances  the  Trojan  War 
as  a  mythical  war,  without  reflecting  on 
the  legendary  connexion  l^etween  Troy 
and  Rome,  which  he  was  himself  here- 
after  to  do  so  much  to  perpetuate  in  the 
Aeneid. 

37-47.  'When  he  is  grown  to  man- 
hood,  even  commerce  will  cease,  for  every 
thing  will  grow  every  where ;  nature  will 
supply  the  place,  not  only  of  industry,  but 
of  artificial  civilization.' 

38.  'Vector,'  the  passenger,  which 
seems  to  be  its  sense  where  it  is  used  of 
maritime  carriage.  *  Et  ipse,'  the  peaceful 
passenger,  and  iherefore  much  more  thc 
sailor  in  a  ship  of  war. 

39.  *  Mutat  merces '  of  a  merchant, 
Hor.  S.  I  iv  29. 

*  Omnis/  etc. :  comp.  G.  i  63,  11  109 
notes.  Virg.  doubtless  copies  Hesio<l, 
Works,  236  foll.,  who  says  of  his  upright 
nation,  ovS'  iirl  vtiCav  H^itrtrovrai,  KOfyKbv 
dk  0€pci  ^ci^wpoc  dfiovpa. 

40.  We  seem  to  have  gathered  from 
vv.  31  foll.  that,  even  after  nature  has 
begun  to  return  to  the  freedom  and  spon- 
taneity  of  the  golden  age,  man  will  still 
continue  to  deal  with  her  by  force.  We 
are  now  told  that  in  the  fuU  development 
of  her  gracious  bounty  such  violence  will. 


as  it  were,  die  a  natural  death,  the  same 
change  which  releases  the  sea  and  the 
seaman  from  trafllic  releasing  the '  earth 
and  the  husbandman  from  tillage. 

41.  Compare  Lucr.  v  933,  vi  1253, 
'robustus  curvi  moderator  aratri.'  The 
epithet  is  not  merely  omamental,  as  the 
force  employed  indicates  the  difliculty  of 
the  labour.  Comp.  G.  i  63,  ii  38,  238, 
260  foll.,  355  foll.  notes. 

It  signifies  little  whether  *  tauris '  l^e 
taken  as  dat.  or  abl.  Both  are  sufl[iciently 
supported ;  and  the  difference  in  sense 
belween  the  two  cases  in  such  a  connexion 
seems  scarcely  ascertainable. 

43.  [Serv.  sajrs  *  traditur  in  libris 
Etruscorum,  si  hoc  animal  miro  et  in- 
solito  colore  erit  infectum,  omnium  rerum 
felicitatem  imperatoriportendi.'  Thenote 
occurs  in  a  fiiller  form  in  Macrob.  S.  Iii 
vii  i.— H.  N.] 

44.  We  may  either  take  *  mutabit  *  for 
*fucabit,'  or  in  its  common  sense — '  will 
change  (the  colour  of)  his  fleece  for  (or 

*  into  ')  purple  and  yellow.' 

'  In  pratis '  is  the  same  as  *  pascentis,' 
V.  45 — the  live  sheep  in  the  field,  opposed 
to  the  fleece  in  the  hands  of  the  dyer. 
The  country  will  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  luxury  without  its  artificial  concomi- 
tants,  from  which  it  rightly  shrinks,  G.  il 
465. 

45.  *Sandyx,'  scarlet.  [Pliny,  xxxv 
40,  describes  *  sandyx '  as  a  mixture  of 

*  sandaraca '  and  *  ochra,'  observing  that 
Virg.  in  this  passage  speaks  of  it  as  a 
plant. — H.  N.]  Some  have  had  the  bad 
taste  to  think  that  these  lambs  of  the 
golden  age  were  to  bc  tumed  scarlet  by 
feeding  on  this  plant.  Bentley  wished 
to  read  *  nascentis,'  which  seems  to 
show  that  he  did  not  understand  '  in 
pratis.' 
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*talia  saecla/  suis  dixerunt,  *currite/  fusis 
concordes  stabili  fatorum  numine  Parcae. 
adgredere  o  magnos,  aderit  iam  tempus,  honores,^ 
cara  deum  suboles,  magnum  lovis  incrementum  !  - 
aspice  convexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum, 
terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profundum, 
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46.  *Talia  saecla,'  *0  blessed  ages,* 
in  prose,  *cum  talia  sitis,  currite.'  This 
use  of  *  talia '  in  the  vocative  may  be  com- 
pared  to  that  of  oh^o^f  e.g.  Soph.  O.  C. 
1627,  &  oiTog,  o5roc,  OiSiTrovg,  riiuWomv 
Xutpiiv;  Virg.  clearly  had  in  his  mind 
CatuU.  LXiv  326,  *sed  vos,  quae  fata 
secuntur  Currite  ducentes  subtegmina, 
currite,  fusi,'  though  he  has,  as  usual, 
varied  the  expression,  making  the  Fates 
address  the  ages,  though  they  talk  to  the 
spindles.  The  process  in  each  case  seems 
to  be  merely  tnat  of  ordaining  the  par- 
ticular  destiny,  as  a  thing  to  come.  So 
iTTijcXafdctv  is  used  in  Hom.  for  ordaining. 
The  attempt  of  later  editors,  after  Cerda, 
to  bring  Virg.  more  into  conformity  with 
CatuIIus  by  making  *  talia  saecla*  the  acc. 
after  *currere'  is  exceedingly  harsh. 
[Serv.,  however,  says  *  currite '  =  *  vol- 
vite.' — H.  N.  And  Symmachus  ap- 
parently  took  the  words  thus :  Class. 
Review,  viii  251.] 

47.  *  The  Parcae  that  utter  in  concert 
the  fixed  will  of  fate.*  For  a  similar  use 
of  *  numine '  comp.  A.  il  123,  *  Quae 
sint  ea  numina  divom  Flagitat.'  *  Numen 
fatorum '  is  so  far  a  pleonasm  that  either 
word  might  be  used  without  the  other  in 
nearly  the  same  sense.  For  the  line 
generally  Serv.  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  Saec. 
25  foll.  Add  Ciris,  v.  125,  *Concordes 
stabili  firmarunt  numine  Parcae.' 

48-59.  *Let  him  assume  his  throne — 
the  whole  world  waits  for  him  with  ex- 
pectant  lon^ing.  O  may  I  live  long  enough 
to  tell  of  his  glories  !  The  Iheme  would 
at  once  exalt  me  above  all  poets,  human 
or  divine.' 

48.  So  Augustus  is  addressed  G.  i  42. 
*  Magnos  honores '  is  explained  by  Voss 
of  the  successive  magistracies  at  Rome, 
which  is  possible,  however  frigid  it  may 
seem  to  our  taste. 

49.  *  Deum '  is  used  generally,  as 
Aeneas  is  called  *  deum  certissima  proles,' 
A.  VI  322  (note). 

*  lovis  incrementum '  appears  to  be  a 
singular  expression.    The  word  is  seldom 


applied  to  a  person,  and  it  is  elsewhere 
used  with  a  gen.  of  that  of  which  it  is  the 
beginning,  as  in  Ov.  M.  iii  103.  [Serv. 
says  it  =  *  nutrimentum,'  and]  Mr.  Munro 
(Joumal  of  Philology,  vol.  iv  pp.  292 
foll. )  understands  the  exj^ression  to  mean 

*  the  germ  of  a  fiiture  Jupiter,'  destined  to 
rule  on  earth  as  Jupiter  rules  in  heaven. 
This  would  agree  with  the  meaning  of 
*incrementum  elsewhere  (Mr.  Munro 
compares  among  other  passages  Q.  Curt. 
V  i  42,  where  noble  youths  of  the  king's 
body-guard  are  called  *  magnorum  prae- 
fectorum  et  ducum  incrementa  et  rudi- 
menta'),  but  the  thought  would  be  ex- 
travagant,  expressing  flattery  which  Virg. 
does  not  bestow  elsewhere,  even  on 
Augustus.  Meineke  on  Soph.  EI.  1146 
(p.  266  of  his  edition  of  Soph.  O.  C.) 
tninks  the  notion  is  that  of  the  child  re- 
garded  as  an  honour  or  pleasure  to  his 
Uther  Jupiter,  and  gives  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  words  Aibg  p^ya  o^eXoc 
or  AiAf  fiky  ovtiap.  [The  Berne  scholia 
sug^est,  among  other  less  probable  alter- 
natives,  that  *  lovis  incrementum '  means 

*  cui  luppiter  magnam  dederit  incremen- 
tura,'  i.e.  *augmentum  : '  *  whom  Jupiter 
delights  to  honour.' — H.  N.] 

50.  *  Mundum,'  the  whole  world,  as 
explained  by  the  next  line.  Heyne  well 
remarks  that  the  world  is  moved  at  the 
coming  of  this  divine  boy  as  a  sanctuary 
is  moved  at  the  coming  of  its  god.  See 
A.  iii  90,  VI  256.  [Possibly  *bowing 
under  its  weight  of  evil.* — II.  N.  So 
Serv.  *  nutat  praesentibus  malis.']  Forb. 
rightly  rejects  the  explanation  of  Heyne 
and  others,  *  Aspice  mundum,  etc.  ut  lae- 
tantur,'  observing  that  *nutantem*  is 
equivalent  to  *ut  nutat.' 

51.  *CaeIum  profundum,*  *the  azure 
deep  of  air,'  Gray ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
classical.  *  Profundus,*  like  *altus'  and 
)3a6wf,  means  high  as  well  as  deep, 
[though  it  is  rare  in  that  sense,  which 
may  have  commenced  with  Virg.  See 
G.  II  391.]  The  line  recurs  G.  iv 
222. 
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aspice,  venturo  laetantur  ut  omnia  saeclo! 

o  mihi  tum  longae  maneat  pars  ultima  vitae, 

spiritus  et,  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicere  facta : 

non  me  carminibus  vincet  nec  Thracius  Orpheus,     55 

nec  Linus,  huic  mater  quamvis  atque  huic  pater  adsit, 

Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  formonsus  ApoUo. 

Pan  etiam  Arcadia  mecum  si  iudice  certet, 

Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  iudice  victum. 

incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem :  60 

matri  longa  decem  tulerunt  fastidia  menses; 


52.  [Pal.  resumes  here  after  the  lacuna, 
wbich  began  ni  71,  and  continues  to  G. 
1322.] 

*  Laetentur  '  Pal.,  Gud.,  *  laetan- 
tur '  Rom.  Both  are  admissible  :  see 
Bent.  on  Hor.  Ep.  I  i  91.  *  Aspice  ut  *  is 
here  merely  a  rhetorical  wa^  01  making  a 
direct  statement,  which  might  natur^y 
be  thrown  into  the  indicative  :  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  mind  of  a  second  person  as 
in  A.  viii  386,  *.  Aspice  qui  coeant  populi, 
quae  moenia  clausis  Ferrum  acuant  portis 
in  me  exddiumque  meorum.* 

53.  Ribbeck*s  MSS.  (Mcd.  is  wanting) 
seem  to  agree  in  *  tum  *  [which  also  aj5- 
pears  in  some  MSS.  of  Serv.  and  is 
accepted  by  Mr.  Nettleship.]  Virg.  wishes 
that  he  may  bc  alivc,  though  in  old  age, 
when  the  child  has  grown  to  manhood. 
[Others  read  *tam,'  and  so  Conington 
very  doubtfully.  In  that  case]  there  is 
here  a  confiision  of  expression,  owin^  to 
ihe  number  of  predicates  crowded  into 
the  sentence. 

Pal.  and  Gud.  have  *  longe  ; '  but  the 
word  appears  not  to  be  used  for  *  longum  * 
or  *diu.      Serv.  has  •longae.* 

54.  *Spiritus*  expresses  both  breath 
and  poetical  inspiration,  the  latter  as  in 
Hor.  Od.  IV  vi  29.  *  Tua  dicere  facta ' 
for  *  ad  dicenda  tua  facta,'  the  infinitive 
being  in  fact  a  dative :  see  on  G.  i  213. 

55.  *  Non — nec : '  the  main  clause  being 
divided,  a  second  n^tive  is  introduced 
with  each  of  the  clauses  into  which  it  is 
divided.  [This  iisage  seems  first  to  occur 
in  Terence,  and  is  common  from  Cicero 
onwards.  Drager  ii  p.  85,  A.  ix  428,  £. 
V25.] 

*  Orpheus  : '  he  naturally  chooses  mythic 
poets  to  contrast  with  himself  as  the  bard 
of  the  new  eolden  age. 

[*  Vincet     Pal.  corrected,  Rom.,  and 


Gud.  originally,  etc  :  so  Thilo ;  *  vincat  * 
Pal.  originally,  and  Gud.  corrected :  so 
Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

57.  '  Orphei  *  ('Op^V,  *Op0«t)  occurs 
again  G.  iv  545,  553. 

'  Calliopea,'  KaXXtoireuc,  another  form 
of  Calliope,  occurring  also  Prop.  i  ii  58, 
Ov.  F.  V  80. 

*Formonsus,'  a  perpetual  epithet  like 

*  pulcher  Apollo,'  A.  iii  119,  [*  For- 
monsus,'  Pal.  originally. — H.  N.  See  15.] 

58.  The  Arcadians  would  be  com- 
petent  judges  (x  31},  as  well  as  partial  to 
Iheir  god  Pan, 

59.  As  might  be  expected,  some  MSS., 
including  a  correction  in  Pal.,  have  *dicet.' 

60-63.  *  Let  him  smile  on  his  mother  : 
she  deserves  it :  and  without  her  smile  he 
can  never  come  to  honour.* 

60.  These  last  four  lines  contain  the 
poet's  prayer  for  the  speedy  appearance 
of  the  young  deliverer. 

*  Risu '  is  the  smile  of  the  child  opening 
its  eyes  on  its  mother,  who  is  supposed 
(v.  62)  not  to  smile  on  it  till  it  has  smiled 
on  her — ^a  natural  enough  *argumentum 
ad  infantem.'  Heyne,  Wund.,  and  Voss, 
aftcr  [Serv.  and]  Julius  Sabinus,  under- 
stand  *  risu '  of  the  mother's  smile,  by 
which  the  boy  is  bidden  to  recognize  her, 
appealing  to  v.  62.  So  far,  however, 
from  necessitating  such  an  interpretation, 
v.  62  will  scarcely  agree  with  it,  as  the 
words  there  imply  that  the  parents  have 
not  yet  smiled.  Besides,  the  command 
to  recognize  the  mother  by  her  smile  is 
very  flat,  especially  when  repeated  in 
the  second  •  Incipe,'  as  Wagn.  remarks, 
and  the  construction  'risu  cognoscere' 
harsh. 

61.  *  Longa    fastidia,'    L  q.    'taedia.* 

*  Fastidium  ferre  *  and  •  afferre '  occur 
elsewhere,  Quint.  v  14,  Cic.  Mur.  ix  21. 
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incipe,  parve  puer:  cui  non  risere  parentes, 

nec  deus  hunc  mensa,  dea  nec  dignata  cubili  est. 
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Ten  months  was  recognized  by  the  Roman 
law  as  the  full  period  of  gestation. 

The  writers  of  most  of  the  cursives, 
not  knowing  that  *  tulfirunt,'  *  stet&unt,' 
etc,  are  reco^ized  by  the  grammarians, 
give  *  tulerint,  or  *  tulerant,*  [and  Ribbeck 
thinks  that  *  tulerint '  was  the  original 
reading  of  Pal.     Serv.  mentions  a  variant 

*  abstuTerint,'  which  is  not  found  in  any 
of  Ribbeck's  MSS.— H.  N.] 

62.  *Delay  no  longer;  if  thou  dost, 
thou  wilt  foifeit  the  love  of  thy  parents, 
who  are  already  weary  with  waituig,  and 
a  child  whom  his  parents  do  not  love  can 
never  become  a  hero  or  enjoy  a  hero's 
reward  *— like  Hercules,  who  (Hom.  Od. 
XI  601)  fUT^  dBavdroiffi  Oidiei  Tipirtrai  Iv 
9aXiyg  kcU  ex^i.  KaXXi<r0vpov"H/3i|v.  Comp. 
also  Hor.  Od.  iv  viii  30. 

[*  Cui :  *  for  this  use  of  the  dat  Landgraf 
compares  G.  iii  258,  iii  565  ;  A.  x  745, 

*  olh  dura  quies   oculos  .  .  urget ' ;  very 
similar  are  E.  vii  7,  G.  i  343,  etc   It  has 


been  usually  assumed  that  *  risere '  govems 
the  dative,  *  smiled  on  him,'  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  such  an  use.] 

A  remarkable  various  reading  is  pre- 
served  by  Quintilian  (ix  3),  *qui  non 
risere  parentes,*  the  point  of  his  quotation 
being  the  change  of  number  as  exenipli- 
fied  in  *qui'  followed  by  *hunc.*  The 
sense  would  agree  well  with  *  risu  cogno- 
scere,*  as  just  explained,  but  the  transi- 
tion  from  *  qui  *  to  *  hunc  *  would  be 
inexcusably  harsh  in  a  simple  passage, 
and  the  construction  *  ridere  aliquem,*  *  to 
smile  on  a  person,'  is  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ported  by  Plaut.  Capt.  ili  i  21,  where 
some  notion  of  mockery  is  intended,  as  a 
parasite  is  speaking.  Probably  Quint. 
lound  *quoi  in  his  copy,  and  read  it 
*  qui  *  rather  than  *  cui.*  [Bonnell,  in  his 
ed.  of  Quintilian,  conjectured  *qui  non 
risere  parenti  *  (see  Class.  Review  vii  200.) 
As  is  pointed  out  above,  there  is  no  autho- 
rity  for  this  use  of  *  rideo  *  with  dat.] 
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ECLOGA  V.     [DAPHNIS.] 


MENALCAS.      MOPSUS. 

Menai.cas  invites  Mopsus,  a  somewhat  younger  shepherd,  to  play  and  sing.  Mopsus 
complies  with  a  funeral  song  on  Daphnis,  the  ideal  shepherd.  Menalcas  matches 
it  by  a  song  on  Daphnis*  apotheosis.     They  praise  each  other,  and  exchange  gifts. 

In  the  introduction,  which  contrasts  with  that  to  Ecl.  ill,  being  an  interchange  of 
courtesies,  not  of  scurrilities,  Virgil  follows  the  first  Idyl  of  Theocritus :  in  the  form 
of  the  singing-roatch,  the  sixth  and  ninth,  as  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  conclusion. 
The  subject  of  the  songs,  too,  bears  a  relation  to  the  first  Idyl,  where  Thyrsis  sings  of ' 
the  dying  hours  of  Daphnis,  a  hero  of  pastoral  mythology,  thc  beloved  of  the  nymphs, 
and  victim  of  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite.  The  story,  which  is  variously  related,  seems 
to  have  been  taken  up  by  Virgil  where  the  other  narrators  dropped  it.  This  of  itself 
favours  the  notion  that  Daphnis  is  intended  to  represent  some  other  person  ;  other* 
wise  there  would  be  no  object  in  imagining  an  apotheosis  for  him.  If  we  are  to  seek 
for  any  such  person,  it  must  be  the  dictator  Caesar,  an  opinion  which  was  current  in 
the  time  of  Servius,  though  [Suetonius  assures  us  that  it  is  Virgi^s  brother  Flaccus 
who  is  meant,  and  Servius  adds  that  others  thought  of  Quintilius  Varus(Hor.  Od.  i 
24)]  and  others  of  the  mythical  Daphnis.  The  apotheosis  would  be  extravagant  in 
the  case  of  a  private  individual,  but  answers  sufficiently  well  to  the  honours  decreed 
to  Caesar  soon  after  his  death,  the  placing  of  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix,  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  month  Quintilis  to  Julius,  and  the  com- 
memoration  of  his  birthday  in  the  calendar.  In  the  preceding  Eclc^ue  Virgil  has 
shown  himself  disposed  to  celebrate  political  and  social  regeneration  under  pastoral 
images  :  in  Ecl.  ix  46,  which  the  mention  of  Daphnis,  though  only  as  a  shepherd, 
slightly  connects  with  the  present  poem,  he  displays  his  sympathy  with  Caesar  in 
particular  as  the  shepherd*s  supposed  patron.  This  symbolizing  is  merely  a  result  of 
the  identification  of  the  poet  with  the  shepherd  (see  the  Introduction  to  the  Eclogues), 
persons  and  things  affecting  the  former  being  described  as  affecting  the  latter,  just  as 
Gallus  in  Ecl.  x,  being  the  shepherd  poet*s  friend,  is  made  a  shepherd  himsdf ;  so 
that  in  maintaining  it  we  are  not,  as  Keightley  thinks,  committed  to  the  position 
*  that  Virgil,  who  was  perhaps  the  least  original  poet  of  antiquity,  was  the  inventor  of 
a  new  species  of  poetry.*  At  the  same  time  we  need  not  be  anxious,  like  certain 
critics  mentioned  by  Servius,  to  find  a  meaning  in  every  detail,  as  if  the  lions  and 
tigers  stood  for  the  nations  subdued  by  Caesar,  or  the  lovely  flock  which  Daphnis  fed 
for  the  Roman  people. 

The  date  of  the  Eclogue  can  only  be  fixed  with  reference  to  Ecl.  11  and  iii  (see 
V.  86),  which  are  earlier  than  it,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  written  soon  after 
the  order  by  the  triumvirs  for  the  commemoration  of  Caesar*s  birthday,  in  42.  [Thilo 
points  out,  further,  that  Comificius,  who  criticised  v.  36,  died  in  41.]  Virgil  seems  to 
identify  himself  with  Menalcas,  as  ia  Ecl.  ix.  Servius  finds  an  historical  counter- 
part  for  Mopsus  in  Aemilius  Macer,  a  poet  of  Verona.  The  scenery  is  again  from 
Theocritus.     For  the  structure  of  the  poem  see  Introduction  to  Ecl.  viii. 
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Me,  CUR  non,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, 
tu  calamos  inflare  levis,  ego  dicere  versus, 
hic  corylis  mixtas  inter  consedimus  ulmos? 

Mo,  Tu  maior;  tibi  me  est  aecum  parere,  Menalca, 
sive  sub  incertas  Zephyris  motantibus  umbras, 
sive  antro  potius  succedimus.     aspice,  ut  antrum 
silvestris  raris  sparsit  labrusca  racemis. 

Me,  Montibus  in  nostris  solus  tibi  certat  Amyntas. 

Mo,  Quid,  si  idem  certet  Phoebum  superare  canendo? 

Me,  Incipe,  Mopse,  prior,  si  quos  aut  Phyllidis  ignis, 
aut  Alconis  .habes  laudes  aut  iurgia  Codri. 


10 


1-18.  *  Me,  Suppose  we  play  and  sing  in 
theshadehere?  Mo,  Orinthecaveperhaps, 
Me.  You  have  but  one  rival.  Mo,  And  he 
would  rival  ApoUo.  Me.  Begin  one  of 
your  favourite  subjects.  Mo,  I  have  a  new 
poem,  which  I  would  match  against  any 
of  my  rivars.  Me,  Do  not  think  of  him. 
I  should  never  compare  him  with  you.* 

1.  'Menalcas'  is  Vii^.,  both  here  (w. 
86,  87)  and  in  E.  ix,  as  Tityrus  was  in 
E.  I.  Theocr.  viii  4,  *Au0«.>  <Tvpi<rhv  diSari' 
fiivtti,  dfjufnjj  citidev,  Witn  *boni'  =  *skilled,' 
comp.  A.  IX  572:  *Hic  iaculo  bonus.' 
*Boni  .  .  inflare,*  like  *  praestantior  .  . 
ciere,'.  A.  vi  164 :  similar  Grecisms 
abound  in  Virg.  They  may  be  explained 
by  regarding  the  infinitive  as  a  noun  :  see 
G.  I  213  note. 

2.  So  in  Theocr.  i  i,  Thyrsis  is  skilled 
in  singing,  the  goatherd  in  piping. 

3.  *  Consedimus '  is  supported  by  [Serv. , 
the  Beme  scholia,  and]  all  Ribbeck's 
MSS.  except  a  correction  in  Gud.  *  Con- 
sidimus '  was  introduced  by  Heinsius  [and 
accepted  by  Con.  and  Haupt].  The  present 
apppurs  to  be  usual  [at  least  colloquially], 
as  Plaut.  Amph.  i  i  253,  *  Cur  non  introeo 
ia  nostram  domum  ? '  Cic.  ii  Fam.  Ep.  7, 
*  Cur  e^o  non  adsum  ? '  So  *  quin  *  is 
found  with  a  present  indicative. 

5.  *  Motantibus'  is  the  readingof  all  Rib- 
beck's  MSS.,  and  is  itself  more  poetical 
than  *  mutantibus,'  which  Heins.  approved 
and  Burm.  introduced  from  a  few  copies. 

We  find  *  succedere  sub '  Caes.  B.  G. 
i  24  (where  it  means  to  go  up  a  hill),  like 
*ascendere  ad,'  but    probably  Vii^.   in 
writing  V.  5  meant  some  other  word  to- 
foUow  '  sub  umbras.' 

6.  Mopsus  modestly  suggests  that  the 
cave  would  be  preferable. 

7.  *  Labrusca,'  *  wild  vine  ' — the  vnipig 


ri^iaaa  which  grows  over  the  cavc  of 
Calypso,  Hom.  Od.  v  69.  *  See  yonder 
is  the  cave,  embowered  with  wild  vine. ' 

*  Sparsit,*  decks,  with  reference  to 
*raris  :  *  possibly  also  pointing  to  the  con- 
trast  between  the  cave  and  the  dark  clusters 
of  the  vine.  Comp.  ll  41,  ^sparsis  etiam 
nunc  pellibusalbo  ; '  A.  vii  191,  *  sparsit- 
que  coloribus  alas.'  Heyne  weU  remarks 
that  we  are  not  to  press '  raris,'  as  the  poet 
is  not  thinking  of  the  thinness  of  the  shade 
as  a  good  or  bad  quality,  but  simply  in- 
tcnds  to  give  a  picture,  as  in  vii  46,  *  Et 
quae  vos  rara  viridis  tegit  arbutus  umbra.' 

8.  Menalcas  compliments  Mopsus  as 
they  walk  together  towards  the  cave. 
*  Certat '  Rom.  *  certet '  Pal.  The  indica- 
tive  is  clearly  required  by  the  sense. 
*Certet'  would  imply  that  Menalcas 
thought  Amyntas  comparable  to  Mopsus. 

9.  *  Quid  si  certet,*  *  I  suppose  he  will 
be  doing  so' — ironically.  Wagn.  cites 
instances  of  this  formula,  especially  from 
Plautus  and  Terence  e.g.  Plaut.  Poen.  v 
iii  43,  *  Quid  si  eamus  illis  obviam  ? '  *  We 
had  better  go  and  meet  them.' 

10.  Comp.  III  52  note,  *  Phyllidis 
ignes,'  i.q.  *  Phyllidis  amorem,'  love  for 
Phyllis.  *  Ignis '  is  used  in  Hor.  Od.  11 1 
vii  II  for  a  love  :  ' et  miseram  tuis  Dicens 
ignibus  uri.' 

11.  'Habes,'  iii  52.  'Ex^ic  is  used 
similarlyin  Greek,  Aesch.  Cho.  105,  Xeyoc^ 
dVf  cl  rc  rdvd'  Ixctc  virkprepov, 

*  lurgia  Codri,'  invectives  against  Co- 
drus ; — the  objective  genitivc  throi^hout. 
Phyllis  is  a  pastoral,  not,  as  Serv.  thinks, 
an  historical  person ;  though  there  would 
be  nothing  inappropriate  in  itself  in 
making  Mopsus  song  legendary,  like 
Silenus'  in  the  next  Ecl.  and  several  of 
the  Idyls  of  Theocritus.     So  Alcon  may 
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incipe ;  pascentis  servabit  Tityrus  haedos. 

Mo.  Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  cortice  fagi 
carmina  descripsi  et  modulans  altema  notavi, 
experiar:  tu  deinde  iubeto  ut  certet  Amyntas. 

Me.  Lenta  salix  quantum  pallenti  cedit  olivae, 
puniceis  humih's  quantum  saliunca  rosetis, 
iudicio  nostro  tantum  tibi  cedit  Amyntas. 

Mo.  Sed  tu  desine  plura,  puer;  successimus  antro. 

Extinctum  Nymphae  crudeli  funere  Daphnim 
flebant ;  vos  coryli  testes  et  flumina  Nymphis ; 
cum  complexa  sui  corpus  miserabile  nati 
atque  deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater. 


15 


20 


be  either  the  sculptor  of  Ov.  M.  xni 
683,  etc,  the  Spartan  hero,  or  the  archer 
of  Val.  Fl.  I  399.  Codrus  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  in  vii  22,  26,  where  he  isthe 
favourite  of  Corydon,  the  enemy  of 
Thyrsis.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in 
this  transition  from  legendary  to  feigned 
personages.  The  subject  in  each  case  is 
pastoral :  the  hero  may  or  may  not  be. 

12.  'Tityrus,*  another  herdsman.  In 
Theocr.  i  14  Thyrsis  offers  to  look  after 
the  goats  himself,  while  the  goatherd  is 
piping  to  him. 

13.  Voss  takes  *  cortice '  of  bark  stript 
from  the  tree,  but  *  viridi  *  is  acainst  this. 
Spohn  refers  to  Calpumius  1 33  foll.,  where 
fifty-six  verses  are  represented  as  having 
been  cut  on  a  tree,  and  to  E.  x  53,  note. 

14.  'Setting  them  to  music  (*modu- 
lans ')  raarked  the  altemations  of  the  fiute 
and  voice  ('alterna  notavi  '),*  [or  perhaps 
*  the  altemation  of  song':  see  iil  59; 
VII  19]. 

15.  Mopsus  still  feels  the  mention  of 
Amyntas,  so  Menalcas  reassures  him. 
Pal.,  Gud.,  etc,  omit  *ut  :*  but  Lachm. 
on  Prop.  III  vi  43  thinks  the  elision  neces- 
sary  on  grounds  of  euphony,  so  I  have  not 
disturbed  the  received  reading. 

16.  17.  Theocr.  v  92.  •  We  must  re- 
collect  that  the  leaves  of  the  willow  and 
the  olive  are  of  the  same  form,  and  of  the 
same  pale  green  colour,  while  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  trees  is  immense. 
The  **saliunca,"  or  Celtic  reed,  in  like 
manner  resembles  the  rose  in  odour,  but 
is  so  brittle  that  it  could  not  bc  woven 
into  garlands,  the  great  use  made  of  the 
rose  by  the  ancients.'    Keightley. 

19-44.  *  Mo.  Here  we  are  in  the  cave. 
— A  Daphnis'  death  the  nymphs  wept — 


his  mother  clasped  his  bodyand  called  re- 

J)roachfuIIy  on  heaven— the  cattle  were  not 
ed  or  watered — the  very  lions  roared  out 
their  grief.  Ves — he  was  the  tamer  of 
tigers,  the  founder  of  the  rural  worship  of 
Bacchus — he  was  the  glory  of  his  friends 
— now  that  he  is  gone,  there  is  a  curse  on 
the  land,  and  weeds  spring  where  good 
seed  was  sown.  Let  us  make  his  tomb 
and  write  his  epitaph.* 

19.  *  Desine  plura,*  a  confusion  of  *  de- 
sine  loqui '  and  *  parce  plura  loquL '  Rib- 
beck's  MSS.  give  this  line  to  Menalcas : 
but  on  such  a  point  their  authority  is  worth 
little.  [Bentley,  Ribbeck,  Thilo,  howeyer, 
follow  them.] 

20.  Daphnb,  the  ideal  shepherd,  may 
here  all^orically  represent  JuHus  Caesar ; 
see  the  Introduction.  Daphnis  was  the 
favourite  of  the  nymphs.  Theocr.  i  66, 
141.     [•  Daphnin  *^Rom.— H.  N.] 

21.  *  Flebant '  with  a  pause  after  it,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  as  in  A.  vi 
213,  to  give  a  melancholy  effect. 

23.  *Atque — atque'  seems  to  be  for 
*  et — et,'  as  in  Sil.  i  93,  *  Hic  crine  efluso 
atque  Ennaeae  numina  divae  Atque  Ache- 
ronta  vocat  Stygia  cum  veste  sacerdos.* 
[These  seem  to  be  the  only  two  exx. ;  see  G. 
III  257.  The  present  line  looks  like  an  ex- 
periment  for  eifect.  ]  To  take  *  complexa  * 
as  a  finite  verb  would  be  somewhat  tame. 

•Cmdelia*  is  best  taken  with  *vocat,* 
as  Wagn.,  *  denounces  theircmelty  aloud.* 

'Astra,'  the  birth-star.  If  Caesar  is 
Daphnis,  contrast  ix  46  foll.,  where 
Caesar  has  his  own  constellation.  The 
position  of  *mater*  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  must  not  be  overlooked  in  trans- 
lation.  Perhaps  we  may  render  *  while 
his  mother,   clasping  to    her  heart  the 
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non  uUi  pastos  illis  egere  diebus 
frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina ;  nulla  nec  amnem   25 
libavit  quadrupes  nec  gpraminis  attigit  herbam. 
Daphni,  tuum  Poenos  etiam  ingemuisse  leones 
interitum  montesque  feri  silvaeque  locuntur. 
Daphnis  et  Armenias  curru  subiungere  tigris 
instituit,  Daphnis  thiasos  inducere  Bacchi  36 

et  foliis  lentas  intexere  mollibus  hastas. 
vitis  ut  arboribus  decori  est,  ut  vitibus  uvae, 
ut  gr^ibus  tauri,  segetes  ut  pinguibus  arvis, 
tu  decus  omne  tuis.     postquam  te  fata  tulerunt, 
ipsa  Pales  agros  atque  ipse  reliquit  ApoUo.  35 

grandia  saepe  quibus  mandavimus  hordea  sulcis. 


piteous  corpse  of  her  son,  is  crying  out  on 
the  cruelty  of  the  gods  and  the  stars  as  only 
a  mothcr  can.* 

24.  The  variety  of  expression  seems  to 
show  that  the  meaning  is,  the  herdsmen 
did  not  think  of  feeding  or  watering  their 
cattle,  and  the  cattle  cared  nothing  for 
food  or  water.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
sympathy  of  the  lions,  v.  27.  The  whole 
passage  to  v.  29  coincides  with  Theocr.  i 
71-75,  though  the  words  are  not  similar ; 
there  is  also  a  general  resemblance  to 
Mosch.  III  23  foll. 

25.  For  *  nuUa  nec — nec,'  comp.  iv  55. 

26.  *Libavit/  *.attigit,'  did  not  taste 
or  touch,  much  less  drmk  or  eat. 

'  Graminis  herbam/  *  herba  *  being  the 
generic  term,  as  in  *herba  frumenti.* 

27.  Suetonius,  Jul.  8i,sa^s  that  among 
the  signs  given  to  Caesar  of  his  approach- 
ing  death,  the  herds  of  horses  which  he 
had  consecrated  to  the  gods  at  the  passage 
of  the  Rubicon,  andleft,  as  sacred  animals, 
to  range  at  large,  refused  to  feed  and  shed 
floods  of  tears.  Some  find  in  *  Poenos ' 
an  historical  alltision  to  Caesar's  design  of 
restoring  Cartha|e  :  but  the  lions  and  the 
impropnety  of  mtroducing  them  (there 
being  no  lions  in  Sicily)  are  due  to  Theocr. 
I  72,  and  *  Poenos  *  is  a  literary  epithet ; 
see  note  on  i  54.     Rom.  has  *  gemuisse.* 

28.  Instances  of  *  loquor  *  for  *  dico  *  in 
Cicero  are  given  by  Forc.  Here  however 
the  word  is  emphatic :  the  mountains  and 
woods  echoed,  and  so  told  of  the  howling 
of  the  lions.  Pal.  has  *ferunt*  for  'feri,^ 
and  appears  originally  to  have  confused 
•silvae*  with  'silvas.*  Markland  conj. 
*  montisque  feros  silvasque,*  which  Porson 


approved :    but  the  common  reading,  as 
explained  above,  amply  justifies  itself. 

29.  *Curru  subiungere  tigris,'  like 
Bacchus.  Daphnis  teaching  me  swains 
to  celebrate  the  *  Liberalia  *  is  an  emblem 
of  the  dvil  reforms  of  Caesar.  For  the 
'Liberalia*  see  G.  il  380  folL,  and  Dict. 
A.  [Serv.,  however,  says  that  Caesar 
literally  introduced  the  rites  of  Liber : 
*hoc  apeite  ad  Caesarem  pertinet,  quem 
constat  primum  sacra  Liberi  patris  trans- 
tulisse  Romam.' — IL  N.] 

30.  *  Inducere  *  is  *  to  introduce.  * 

31.  They  are  called  'molles  thyrsi' 
again  in  A.  vii  390.  *  Mollibus  *  probably 
means  waving  :  see  IV  28. 

32.  33.  Theocr.  viii  79,  T#  ZfmX  rai 
paXavot  KdfffAo^,  Tf  itdKiSi  fiSka'  T^  /3ot  B* 
a  fwtrxoif  nfi  /34i>fe6Xai  al  pSt^  abral.  Comp. 
also  Id.  XVII I  29  foll.  For  *  arboribus,' 
the  supporters  of  the  vine,  see  G.  ii  89 
note.  The  mention  of  the  vine  seems 
suggested  by  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 

34.  *TuIerunt:*  Heyne  compares  Hom. 
II.  II  302,  oCf  /i^  «e^pec  «/3av  Savdroio  fk" 
fMvvau  The  word  occurs  again  with 
•  fata  '  in  a  different  sense,  A.  11  34  note. 

35.  Apollo  Nomius  is  joined  >vith 
Pales  G.  III  I.  Keip;htley  remarks  on  the 
impropriety  of  associating  a  purely  Italian 
with  a  Greek  deity — a  specimen  of  the 
confusion  which  we  find  in  the  Eclogues 
generally,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of 
Koman  culture. 

36.  Laige  grains  were  selected  for 
seed,  G.  i  197,  as  Voss  observes ;  but  the 
force  of  the  epithct  lies  in  the  contrast 
between  the  promise  of  grain  and  the  per* 
formance  of  weeds.    The  use  of  the  plnriLl 
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infelix  lolium  et  steriles  nascuntur  avenae ; 

pro  molli  viola,  pro  purpurea  narcisso, 

carduus  et  spinis  surgit  paliurus  acutis. 

spargite  humum  foliis,  inducite  fontibus  umbras,      40 

pastores ;  mandat  fieri  sibi  talia  Daphnis ; 

et  tumulum  facite,  et  tumulo  superaddite  carmen : 

*  Daphnis  ego  in  silvis,  hinc  usque  ad  sidera  notus, 


•hordea*  was  ridiculed  by  Bavius  and 
Maevius  [or,  according  to  Cledonius, 
p.  43  K.,  by  Cornificius  Gallus]  in  the 
line  *  Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica 
dicat,*  Quoted  by  Serv.  on  G.  i  210, 
where  the  offence  is  repeated.  It  is 
noticed  by  Quint.  i  v  lo,  *  Hordea  et 
mulsa  non  alio  vitiosa  sunt,  quam  quod 
singularia  pluraliter  efferunt ; '  Plinyhow- 
ever  uses  it,  xviii  56. 

37.  Theophrastus  on  Plants,  viii  7, 
and  Pliny,  xviii  149,  are  referred  to  by 
Voss,  foUowing  Pierius,  for  the  belief  that 
barley  actually  degenerated  intb  damel 
and  wild  oats. 

*  Infelix  *  is  *  infecundus,'  like  *  steriles  * 
(*infelix  oleaster,'  G.  11  314),  without 
reference  to  the  pemicious  properties 
of  damel,  which  anects  the  head  when 
ground  into  flour.  Pliny,  1.  c,  says 
'  Lolium  et  tnbulos  et  carduos  lappasque 
non  magis  quam  rubos  inter  trugum 
morbos  potius  quam  inter  ipsius  terrae 
pestes  annumeraverim.* 

The  old  reading  was  '  dominantur,'  as  in 
G.  I  154  :  but  '  nascuntur '  is  found  in  all 
Ribbeck's  MSS.  but  one  cursive.  The 
difference  of  the  passages  quite  accounts 
for  the  change  of  word :  Virg.  is  here 
speaking  of  weeds  growing  instectd  of 
barley  [comp.  Cic.  de  Fin.  v  91,  Cato  R.  R. 
XXXVII  5. — H.  N.],  there  of  their  grow- 
ingamottg  the  com.  *  Lolium '  and  *  avena ' 
are  coupTed  by  Ov.  F.  i  691. 

38.  'The  bane  has  fallen  not  only  on 
the  fields,  but  on  the  garden.'  *  MoUi  * 
is  opposed  to  the  sharp  and  prickly  thistle 
and  Christ's  thom.  Kom.  has  'violaet.' 
Ribbeck  adopts  'purpurea'  from  Dio- 
medes  453  K.  [Rom.,  Pal. ,  etc ,  have  *  pur- 
pureo,'  which  Thilo  and  others  accept,  and 
which  Serv.  approves.  In  Theocr.  i  134 
the  word  is  fem.] 

•Purpureus*  is  applied  to  any  bright 
colour.  So  '  purpiu*eis  ales  oloribus,' 
Hor.  Od.  IV  i  10;  'purpurea  candi- 
diora  nive,'  Albinovanus  Ii  62 ;  *purpu- 
reum  lumen,'  A.  i  590,  vi  540.     Here  it 


is  used  of  the  white  narcissus.  There  was 
however  a  narcissus  with  a  purple  calyx 
(Pliny  XXI  25) :  and  so  the  Ciris,  v.  96, 
has  *suave  mbens  narcissus.' 

39.  *  Paliurus,'  Christ's  thom,  a  prickly 
shrub  common  in  south  Italy,  recom- 
mended  by  Columella  for  quickset  hedges. 
In  Theocr.  i  132  foU.  (imitated  closely 
E.  VIII  52)  Daphnis*  dying  prayer  is  that 
thoms  may  produce  violets,  and  juniper- 
bushes  narcissus — not  that  a  blight  may 
fall  on  things,  but  that  the  course  of 
nature  may  m  changed. 

40.  This  line  is  alluded  to  in  ix  19, 
'  quis  hxmium  florentibus  herbis  Spargeret 
aut  viridi  fontis  induceret  imibra  ?  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  '  foliis '  should  be  in- 
terpreted  flowers,  and  *imibras*  (*\iridi 
umDra ')  as  trees.  *  Sow  thc  turf  with 
flowers  and  plant  trees  beside  (overshadow- 
ing)  the  spring,*  as  fitting  monuments  of 
Daphnis  (*mandat  fieri  sibi  talia  Daph- 
nis  ).  ^XKa  is  used  for  flowers,  Theocr. 
XI  26,  xviii  39. 

*  Spargite  *  may  be  either  sow  or  deck  : 
the  sower  may  be  said  either  to  sow  the  seed 
directly,  or  to  adora  the  turf  indirectly 
with  the  flower  when  sprung  up.  The 
latter  is  supported  by  Lucr.  ii  33,  *anni 
Tempora  conspereunt  viridantis  floribus 
herbas,*  the  paralTel  passage  to  which,  v 
1396,  has  'pm^ebant.  It  may  be  meant 
that  Daphnis  is  to  bc  buried  under  the 
trees.  Wagn.  quotes  Cul.  387  foll.  (of 
the  grave  of  the  Culex),  *  Rivum  propter 
aquae  viridi  sub  fironde  latentem  Con- 
formare  locum  capit  impiger.' 

41.  With  *mandat,*  as  applied  to  this 
injunction  bequeathed  by  the  dead  Daph- 
nis,  comp.  A.  xi  815,  *mandata  novis- 
sima  perfer.' 

42.  'Tumulum — tumulo'  repeated  as 
in  A.  VI  380. 

43.  Theocr.  I  120.  *  In  silvis  *  answers 
to  iuit.  *Hinc  usque  ad  sidera,*  *from 
here  to  the  stars,*  is  rather  a  flat  expres- 
sion.  The  exaggeration  is  paralleled  by 
Heyne  from  Theocr.  vii  93  ;  otherwise  it 
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formonsi  pecoris  custos,  formonsior  ipse/ 
Me.  Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta,  45 

quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  quale  per  aestum 

dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rivo. 

nec  calamis  solum  aequiperas,  set  voce  magistrum. 

fortunate  puer,  tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo. 

nos  tamen  haec  quocumque  modo  tibi  nostra  vicissim  50 

dicemus,  Daphninque  tuum  toUemus  ad  astra; 

Daphnin  ad  astra  feremus :  amavit  nos  quoque  Daphnis. 
Mo,  An  quicquam  nobis  tali  sit  munere  maius? 

et  puer  ipse  fuit  cantari  dignus,  et  ista 

iam  pridem  Stimichon  laudavit  carmina  nobis.  55 

Me,  Candidus  insuetum  miratur  limen  Olympi 


seems  to  refer  to  Caesar  rather  than  to  the 
ideal  Daphnb. 

44.  [*Formonsi,*  *  formonsior,'  Pal. 
originally. — H.  N.     See  i  5  note.] 

45-52.  ^  Me,  Your  singing  refreshes 
my  very  heart ;  your  singing  no  less  than 
your  playing.  The  bucoUc  crown  has  de- 
scended  to  you.  I  will  venture  however 
to  reply  with  a  song  on  Daphnis  as  a 
god.' 

45.  Imitated  generally  from  Theocr.  I 
I  full.,  VIII  81.  One  inferior  MS«  and  a 
quotation  in  Probus  give  *nobis  carmen,' 
which  Ribbeck  adopts  in  deference  to 
Lachm.  on  Prop.  i  vi  25.  Voss  had 
alreadv  made  the  change,  which  is  ap- 
proved  by  Wund.  On  the  question  of 
euphony  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opmion :  on  that  of  authority  there  can 
be  none,  especially  as  the  reading  of  the 
mass  of  MSS.  is  supported  by  quotations 
in  Priscian  and  Runnianus. 

46.  Theocr.  viii  78.  *Per  aestum' 
answers  to  *fessis,'  as  that  to  *nobis.' 
Rom.  has  *  lassis.' 

48.  A  compliment  to  Mopsus,  whom  he 
had  previously  praised  for  his  piping,  v. 
2.  *  Magistrum '  can  hardly  be  any  one  but 
Daphnis,  whose  minstrelsy  is  praised  by 
Theocr.  1.  c  So  Moschus  speaks  of  him- 
self  (iil  103)  as  having  inherited  the  Doric 
Muse  from  Bion. 

49.  Menalcas  speaks  with  admiring 
envy,  having  before  spoken  of  his  own 
singing  in  comparison  with  Mopsus' 
piping.  With  *  alter  ab  illo  *  comp.  *  alter 
ab  undecimo,'  viii  39  note.  Rom.  has 
*  alter  ApoUo,'  a  singular  variety. 

50.  *  Vicissim  : '  iii  28  note  (p.  46). 


51.  *Tolleraus  ad  astra '  may  be  said 
only  in  the  same  sense  as  *ad  sidera 
notus'  (v.  43),  and  *ferent  ad  sidera,'  ix 
29, — *  praise  up  to  the  skies,' — but  more 
probably  it  means  *  celebrate  his  ascent  to 
heaven,  referring  to  the  apotheosis  of 
Caesar.     Corap.  w.  56foll.,  A.  iii  158* 

52.  [*  Daphnim  *  Pal.  Gud.  and  two  of 
Ribbeck's  cursives. — H.  N.] 

53-55.  *  Mo,  By  all  means  —  the 
theme  is  a  worthy  one,  and  I  know  your 
powers.' 

53.  *  Tali  munere,'  your  promised  boon 
of  song.   *  Nobis  *  answers  to.  *  nobis, '  v.  45. 

54.  *Ista  carmina,'  these  strains  of 
yours,  not  necessarily  implying  that  the 
verses  which  follow  had  been  known  and 
praised  already. 

56-80.  ^' Me,  Daphnis  is  in  heaven; 
the  shepherds  and  their  gods  rejoice  ;  the 
beasts  are  at  peace;  the  mountains  pro- 
claim  him  god  ;  he  shall  be  honoured 
with  libations,  song  and  dance,  as  long  as 
the  course  of  nature  remains  the  same, 
even  as  we  honour  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 

56.  *  Candidus,'  in  his  (divine)  beauty. 
[Catull.  LXViii  b.  30,  *  quo  mea  se  molli 
candida  diva  pede  Intulit.'  —  H.  N.J 
*Candida  Dido,'  A.  v  571.  *Candide 
Bassareu,'  Hor.  Od.  i  xviii  11. 

*  Limen  Olympi :  *  comp.  II.  i  591,  diri 
^f|Xot;  diffirt<noio,  and  the  later  use  of 
firj\6c  for  the  heaven.  Mr.  Blackbum 
remarks  on  the  coincidence  with  the  ] 
Hebrew  division  of  the  three  heavens,  the 
first  being  the  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
*nubes;*  the  second  the  region  of  the 
stars,  *sidera;'  the  third,  as  here,  the 
abode  of  the  Deity. 
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sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis. 

ergo  alacris  silvas  et  cetera  rura  voluptas 

Panaque  pastoresque  tenet  Dryadasque  puellas. 

nec  lupus  insidias  pecori,  nec  retia  cervis  60 

ulla  dolum  meditantur;  amat  bonus  otia  Daphnis. 

ipsi  laetitia  voces  ad  sidera  iactant 

intonsi  montes;  ipsae  iam  carmina  rupes, 

ipsa  sonant  arbusta;  deus,  deus  ille,  Menalca! 

sis  bonus  o  felixque  tuis!  en  quattuor  aras:  65 

ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Phoebo. 


58.  All  nature  rejoices  at  his  apotheosis, 
as  all  nature  had  mourned  at  nis  death. 
The  frisking  of  Pan  and  the  Dr^rades 
answers  to  the  weeping  of  the  n^nnphs 
and  the  departure  of  Pales  and  Apollo. 
We  must  understand  Menalcas  as  de- 
scribing  a  state  which  is  just  beginning  or 
about  to  begin  :  but  this  will  hardly  excuse 
the  impropriety  of  representing  two  such 
difierent  scenes  as  ooth  belonging  to 
piresent  time,  and  thus  compeiling  us  to 
think  of  each  as  existing  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  shepherds. 

'Alacris'  denotes  the  frisking  and 
dancing  of  Pan  and  the  swains,  *froIic  glee.' 

*  Cetera,'  because  *  rus '  includes  pos- 
tures.  [The  word  has  not  unnatuxally 
been  criticised  as  feeble,  but  no  good 
emendation  has  been  proposed.] 

59.  Virg.    adopts     the    Greek    form, 

*  Di^-adas  ;  *  *  Hyadas,*  A.  I  744  ;  *  Phae- 
tontiadas,*  E.  vi  62.     [Rom.  *  Dryades.'] 

60.  The  features  of  the  descripdon  are 
taken  from  the  golden  age,  as  in  £.  iv. 
Comp.  Theocr.  xxiv  84. 

61.  *Otia*  as  in  I  6.  *Bonus,*  of 
deities,  as  in  v  65,  A.  xii  647. 

6a.  The  mountains  and  woods  resound 
cries  of  joy,  as  before  (v.  28)  they  re- 
sounded  groans  of  sorrow.  The  words 
are  from  Lucr.  li  327  foll.,  *  clamoreque 
montes  Icti  reiectant  voces  ad  sidera 
mundi. '  Virg.  means  to  attribute  the  joy  to 
the  mountains  themselves,  as  in  x  15  they 
are  made  to  wecp:  but  there  may  be  a 
secondary  reference  to  the  actual  moumers. 

*  Even  the  traveller  on  the  mountain,  even 
the  vine-dresser  under  the  rock  (i  56), 
shouts  and  sings  for  joy  in  my  ears.' 

63.  *  Intonsi,'  with  all  their  forests. 
(Serv.  'incaedui.')  *Intonsaque  caelo 
Attollunt  capita,*  A.  ix  681,  of  oaks. 
The  primary  notion  here  is  that  the  wild- 


ness  of  the  mountains  makes  the  denion- 
stration  more  marked.  But  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  be  meant  to  conceive  of 
them  as  exulting  in  their  shaggy  strength 
now  that  a  state  of  nature  is  restored,  as 
in  Isaiah  xiv  7,  8,  *  The  whole  earth  is  at 
rest  and  is  quiet,  they  break  forth  into 
singing :  yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  sa^ng,  Since 
thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up 
against  us.' 

64.  'Sonant  carmina:'  comp.  Hor. 
Od.  II  xiii  26,  *  Et  te  sonantem  plenius 
aureo,  Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis,  Dura 
fugae  mala,  dura  belli.' 

*  Deus,  deus  ille,  Menalca/  is  what  the 
rocks  and  woods  utter.  *  We  have  a  new 
god,  a  new  god,  Menalcas.'  Forb.  comp. 
Lucr.  V  8,  *deus  ille  fuit,  deus,  inclute 
Memmi.' 

65.  *  Sis  felix,'  A  i  330. 

66.  [*  Ecce  *  with  acc,  common  in  early 
Latin,  occurs  here  only  in  Augustan  Latin : 
Wolfflin's  Archiv  v  24.] 

*  Altaria : '  [Serv.  mentions  that  some 
took  *  altaria '  to  mean  *  offerings  : '  a 
sense  which  it  certainly  seems  to  bear  in 
Lucan  iii  404,  'structae  diris  altaribus 
arae.'  Comp.  Virg.  E.  viii  105,  A.  v 
93,  XII  174.  See  Contributions  10  Latin 
Lexicography,  p.  140.  *  Four  altars,  as 
offerings,  two  to  thee,  two  to  Phoebus.' 
— H.  N.]  Or  it  ma}r  be  that  Daphnis, 
as  a  hero,  has  only  Ubations  offered  to 
him,  not  victims. 

*  Duas  altaria  Phoebo : '  Apollo  is  asso- 
ciated  with  Daphnis  as  the  god  both  of 
herdsmen  (above,  v.  35)  and  poets.  He  is 
as  naturally  assodated  with  Caesar,  whose 
birthday  fell  on  the  Ludi  Apollinares  (3  Id. 
lul.),  but  as  the  Sibylline  books  forbade 
the  rites  of  any  other  god  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  same  time  wiih  those  of  ApoUo, 
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pocula  bina  novo  spumantia  lacte  quodannis 
craterasque  duo  statuam  tibi  pinguis  olivi, 
et  muito  iqj)rimis  hilarans  convivia  Baccho, 
ante  focum,  si  frigus  erit,  si  messis,  in  umbra, 
vina  novum  fundam  calathis  Ariusia  nectar. 
cantabunt  mihi  Damoetas  et  Lyctius  Aegon ; 
saltantis  Satyros  imitabitur  Alphesiboeus. 
haec  tibi  semper  erunt,  et  cum  sollemnia  vota 


70 


the  birthday  was  kept  4  Id.  lul.,  the  day 
before  the  Ludi  Apollinares  began. 

The  present  reading  was  restored  by 
Heins.  from  the  best  MSS.,  fbr  *duoque 
altaria,'  which  is  supported  only  by  Serv. 
on  A.  III  305. 

67.  These  offerings  are  from  Theocr. 
V  53,  57,  where  they  are  made  to  the 
nymphs  and  Pan.  *  Bina,'  two  in  the 
year :  see  below,  v.  70.  No  distinction  is 
meant  between  'pocula  bina'  and  *duo 
crateres,'  as  the  passage  in  Theocr.  shows. 

68.  Siome  editors  have  *  crateres : '  but 
Virg.  follows  throughout  the  Greek 
form,  of  which  *  crater&s '  is  the  acc  pl. 
Wagn.  [*Duo,*  not  *duos,'  is  the  true 
reading,  attested  by  Serv.  (*duo  vetuste 
dixit '),  Non.  p.  547,  Pal.  Rom.  and  Gud. 
— H.  N.,  see  vi  18.] 

*  Statuere '  is  appropriate  both  to  *  crate- 
ras  *  (from  the  size  of  the  *  crater  *),  and 
to  the  act  of  sacrificing.  A.  i  728,  *  Crate- 
ras  maenos  statuunt.'  Hor.  S.  11  iii  199, 
'  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 
Ante  aras.'  The  milk  would  be  appro- 
priate  to  spring,  the  oil  to  autumn,  as 
Wagn.  remarks,  comparing  Suet.  Aug.  31, 
where  it  is  said  that  Augustus  order^  the 

*  compitales  Lares  *  to  be  crowned  twice  a 
year,  with  spring  and  summer  flowers. 

*  Olivum  *  for  *  oleum '  is  poetical. 

69.  Theocr.  vii  63.  *In  primis,' 
because  he  had  previously  mentioned  milk 
and  oil.  *Convivia,'  the  feast  after  the 
sacrifice. 

It  is  just  possible  that  *  multo '  might 
be  an  error  for  'mulso*  (see  note  on  G. 
i  344) :  but  '  multo  Baccho '  occurs  again 
G.  II  190. 

70.  'Si  fri^us — si  messis;'  it  is  not 
easy  to  determme  the  festivals  indicated  by 
these  two  seasons.  Viig.  appears  to  have 
had  some  definite  reference  in  his  mind, 
from  his  language  in  w.  67,  68,  74,  75. 
The  latter  passage  speaks  of  a  festival  to 
the  nymphs,  and  another  at  the  Mustratio 


agrorum.'    The  second  is  evidently  the 

*  Ambarvalia,*  described  G.  I  338  foll.  ; 
the  first  is  rather  Sidlian  than  Italian, 
the  nymphs,  as  Keightley  remarks,  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  old  Roman  mytho- 
logy,  while  sacrifices  to  them  are  fireauently 
mentioned  by  Theocritus,  though  he  no- 
where  speaks  of  an  annual  festival  in  their 
honour.  Yet  it  is  difiicult  to  identify 
either  *  firigus  '  or  *  messis '  with  *  Ambar- 
valia.'  They  took  place  'extremae  sub 
casum  hiemis,   iam  vere  sereno/  when 

*  densae  in  montibus  umbrae '  (Virg.  I.c), 
Le.  towards  the  end  of  April :  yet  they 
could  hardly  be  indicated  by  *  messis,'  as 
they  were  expressly  intended  to  commend 
the  young  crops  to  Ceres  some  time  before 
the  harvest,  and  are  distinguished  as  such 
firom  another  festival  at  or  after  the  harvest 
(Tibull.  II  i  21  foll.).    There  were  certain 

*  messis  feriae '  (Dict.  A.  *  Feriae  *),  which 
took  place  in  the  summer.  The  Lares 
were  adored  at  the  *  Ambarvalia'  (TibuU. 
I  i  19,  II  i  17),  and  Caesar  was  adored  as 
one  of  the  Lares,  the  Roman  way  of 
canonizing  heroes.  See  Hor.  Od.  iv  v 
31  foU. 

71.  Ariusia  in  Chios  was  famous  for 
its  wine,  [dpurro^  ruv  'EXKfiviKiiv  (Strabo 
645,  Plmy  XIV  73).  Greek  wines  were 
familiar  in  Italy  before  and  in  Virg.'s  time, 
butthe  epithet  here  may  be  merely  literary. 

*  Novum  nectar  *  would  naturally  mean 

*  new-made  wine,*  but  the  appropriateness 
of  the  idea  is  not  obvious.  Serv.  para- 
phrases  *  magna  dulcedo.'] 

*  Calathus '  (more  commonly  a  work- 
basket,  or  wool-basket)  is  a  cup  here  and 
Mart.  IX  60,  XIV  107. 

72,  73.  Theocr.  vii  71,  72.  *Det 
motus  incompositos  et  carmina  dicat,'  G. 

1350. 

*Lyctius,'  Lycta,  in  Crete,  A.  iii  401, 
of  Idomeneus.  The  supposed  joy  of  the 
woodland  deities  (v.  58,  comp.  vi  27)  is 
imitated  by  the  shepherds. 
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reddemus  Nymphis,  et  cum  lustrabimus  agros.         75 
dum  iuga  montis  aper,  fluvios  dum  piscis  amabit, 
dumque  thymo  pascentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadae, 
semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt 
ut  Baccho  Cererique,  tibi  sic  vota  quodannis 
agricolae  facient ;  damnabis  tu  quoque  votis.  80 

Mo,  Quae  tibi,  quae  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona? 
nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  sibilus  austri, 
nec  percussa  iuvant  fluctu  tam  litora,  nec  quae 
saxosas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

Me,  Hac  te  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicuta.  85 

haec  nos,  'Formonsum  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim,' 
haec  eadem  docuit,  'Cuium  pecus?  an  Meliboei?' 

Mo,  At  tu  sume  pedum,  quod,  me  cum  saepe  rogaret, 


75.  Theocr.  v  53.  See  note  on  v. 
70. 

76.  An  appeal  to  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  as  in  i  59,  not  altogether  con- 
sistent  with  the  language  in  which  (v.  60, 
note)  he  makes  a  breach  of  this  uniformity 
a  mark  of  the  golden  age  just  beginning. 

77.  *  Rore  cicadae,*  rtrrV^  .  .  .  y  rt 
ir6<nc  Kcu  ^ptimg  BrjiXvc  Uparj,  Hesiod, 
Shield,  393  foU.  Theocr.  iv  16.  Anacr. 
XLIII  3. 

78.  Repeated  A.  i  609,  in  a  similar 
connexion. 

79.  Bacchus  and  Ceres  are  mentioned 
as  the  chief  patrons  of  the  husbandman. 
Comp.  G.  I  5,  Tibull.  11  i  3,  'Bacche, 
veni  dulcisque  tuis  e  cornibus  uva  Pendeat, 
et  spicis  tempora  cinge,  Ceres'  (of  the 
*Ambarvalia  ),  and  see  on  G.  i  344. 
['Quodannis'  Rom.,  'quotannis'  Pal. — 
H.  N.] 

80.  *  You  will  grant  prayers,  and  thus. 
bind  the  suppliant  to  keep  his  vow.' 
*Damnatus  voto*  occurs  in  a  fragm.  of 
Sisenna  ap.  Non.  p.  277,  13  ;  'damnatus 
voti '  Liv.  X  37,  xxvii  45,  like  *  voti  reus/ 
A.  V  237,  just  as  *  damnatus  capitis  *  and 
*  capite  *  are  used  indifferently.  Comp. 
the  use  of  *  damno '  in  giving  legacies  and 
imposing  penalties  by  will,  e.g.  Hor.  S.  ii 
iii86. 

81-84.  *  Afc.  How  am  I  to  reward  you 
for  a  song  which  is  sweeter  than  anything 
in  nature  ? ' 

82.  '  Sibilus  austri '  is  the  yl/t9vpi(rfia  of 
Theocr.  i  i,  the  breeze  getting  up  ( *  veni- 
entis  ')  and  rustling  through  the  branches. 


Lucr.  V  1382  has  *Zephyri  sibila'  in  a 
passage  which  Virg.  may  have  thought  of, 
as  it  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  pastoral 
pipe  to  the  winds  wlustling  through  the 
reeds. 

83,  84.  Theocr.  l  7,  8,  "Adtovy  &  icoiyajv^ 
ro  nbv  fteXoc,  n  ^^  KaravfQ  T^v*  Avb  rag 
wirpa^  KaraXiiptrai  v^/ohiv  viutp. 

85-87.  *  Afe,  I  will  give  you  this  pipe, 
which  has  played  several  not  unknown 
strains.' 

85.  'Ante^^first — before  I  receive  any 
thing  from  you,  v.  81.  Voss  observes 
that  Menalcas  both  depreciates  and  com- 
mends  his  gift,  the  one  by  the  epithet 
*  fragilem,*  the  other  by  the  mention  of  its 
performances.  So  *  docuit,'  as  if  the 
pipe  had  suggested  the  music  and  the  song. 

86.  Vii^.,  by  thisallusion  to  his  second 
and  third  Eclogues,  seems  to  identify 
himself  with  Menalcas  and  his  comph- 
ments  to  the  memory  of  Caesar.  There 
is  something  awkward  in  making  one 
of  the  characters  in  this  fifth  Eclogue  the 
author  of  the  second  and  third ;  but  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  ficiion  which  identifies 
the  shepherd  with  the  pastoral  poet. 
{*  Formonsum  *  originally  Pal.  and  the 
Verona  fragment ;  *  Alexin,*  Pal. — H.  N. 
Ver.  begins  here  and  continues  to  vi  21.] 

88-90.  *  Mo,  And  I  will  give  you  this 
handsome  sheep-hook,  which  I  once  re- 
fused  to  one  whom  I  loved.' 

88.  There  is  a  similar  exchange  of  pre- 
sents  in  Theocr.  vi  43,  and  in  vii  43  one 
shepherd  gives  another  a  sheep-hook. 
[Festus,    p.    249  MUIIer  ;    *  pedum '   est 
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non  tulit  Antigenes — et  erat  tum  dignus  amari — 
formonsum  paribus  nodis  atque  aere,  Menalca.         90 

baculum  incurvum  quo  pastores  utuntur  go.  It  is  not  clear  what  'nodis  atque 

ad  comprehendendas  oves  aut  capras,  a  aere  *  means.     Voss  says    the   *  pedum  * 

pedibus  :  and  so  the  Verona  scholia  here.  was  of  knotted  wood,  with  an  iron  point 

— H.  N.]  at  one  end  fastened  on  by  a  ring  of  brass ; 

89.  *  Ferre  *    is  used    indifferently    of  Keightley,  that  it  was  adomed  with  brass 

giving  and  receiving  presents.      *  Quod  rings  or  studs.     In  the  latter  case  *  nodis 

posces  feres,'  Plaut.  Merc.  Il  iii  io6.     In  atque  aere'  might  stand  for  brazen  studs. 

Greek  ^pttrBm  is  generally  employed  in  *  Paribus  nodis    however  would  be  more 

this  latter  sense.  of  a  recommendation  if  the  knots  were 

*  Et  erat,'  as  we  should  say,  *aye,  and  natural.  Forb.  comp.  Theocr.  xvii  31, 
he  was  very  lovable.'  So  G.  ll  125,  '  £t  rf  St  aitdpiiov  ffKvrcikov,  Ki\apccfiikvov 
gens  illa  quidem  sumptis  non  tarda  phare-  ototQ^  of  Hercules'  club. 

tris,'  [A.  II  iio,  III  615,  XI  901,  etc.]  [*  Formonsum '  originally  Pal.— H.  N. 

*  Tum,'  whatever  he  may  be  now.  Forb. 
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ECLOGA  VI.    VARUS. 

The  subject  of  this  Eclogue  is  a  cosmo^onicAl  *^"^  T^yth^l^^gic^^  song  by  Silenus,  ex- 
torted  from  him  by  stratagem  by  two  young  shepherds. 

The  poem  is  addressed  to  P.  Alfenus  ^rus  [consul  suffectus  in  39  B.C.]*  who, 
according  to  one  of  several  identiBcations  quoted  by  Serv.,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Pollio  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  the  Perusian  war  (a  stoiy  harmonizing  well  with  the 
language  of  this  Eclogue,  and  also  with  £.  ix  27).  Perhapshe  was  also  thesame  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  fellow-student  with  Virgil  under  Siron  the  Epicurean,  though 
this  tradition  may  be  merely  an  awkward  attempt  to  give  an  historical  basis  to  Silenus' 
song.  Like  the  eighth  Eclogue,  it  is  an  apology  to  his  friend  and  patron  for  neglecting 
to  celebrate  his  exploits,  entreating  him  to  accept  a  pastoral  legend  as  a  substitute. 
[What  these  exploits  were  is  not  clear.  Servius  says  of  Vanis,  *  Germanos  vicerat,  et 
exinde  maximam  fuerat  et  gloriam  et  pecuniam  consecutus,'  a  notice  which  also  appears 
in  the  Beme  scholia,  and  which  would  perhaps  deserve  little  attention,  were  it  not  that 
Virgil  speaks  distinctly  of  his  fnend's  warlike  achievements. — H.  N.  ]  The  confession  in 
V.  3  of  a  youthful  ambition  to  write  on  heroic  subjects  is  apparently  genuine.  It  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  stoiy  in  Suetonius'  biography_that  Virgil  wished  to  write  on  Roman  history, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  subject.  This  aspiration  may  be  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
fulfilled  in  the  Aeneid ;  but  the  poet's  judgment  continued  to  shrink  from  the  task 
of  directly  recording  contemporary  victories,  though,  like  Horace,  he  amused  his 
patrons,  and  perhaps  himself,  with  the  belief  that  he  might  be  equal  to  it  some  day. 

The  legend  which  follows  may  be  paralleled,  if  not  traced  to  its  source.  As  Keight- 
ley  suggests,  the  first  hint  was  perhaps  given  by  the  story  in  the  jourth  book  of  the 
Od^sse^  of  Menelaus  binding  Proteus,  afterwards  imitated  more  directly  by  Virgil  him- 
self  in  Gi_iv.^  Servius  refers  to  a  tale  told  by  Theopompus  (the  histofian,  see  Dict. 
Biog.)  and  partially  cited  from  him  by  Aelian  (Var.  Hist.  iii  18J,  that  Silenus  was 
found  drunk  by  some  shepherds  of  Phrygia,  bound,  and  carried  to  Midas,  when  his 
chains  fell  off,  and  he  answered  the  king^s  questions  '  de  rebus  naturalibus  et  antiquis.' 
Ovid  (M,  3^1  90  foll.J  briefly  mentions  the  fact  of  the  capture,  but  says  nothing  about 
any  disclosures  by  Silenus,  whom  Midas  restores  to  Bacchus,  and  receives  in  retum  the 
fatal  gift  of  tuming  things  to  gold. 

The  subject  of  the  song  was  perhaps  traditionally  connected  with  Silenus,  who,  like 
Proteus  in  G.  iv  (v.  393  note),  seems  to  have  had  a  memory  for  the  past  as  well  as  an 
eye  for  the  future — a  characteristic  as  old  as  the  Homeric  prophets  and  poets,  and  in- 
volved  in  the  legend  which  makes  the  Muses  daughters  of  Mnemosyne.  The  cosmo- 
gonical  part  of  it  is  indicative  of  that  yeaming  after  philosophy  as  a  poet's  province, 
which  is  fixed  on  Virgil  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Suetonius,  but  of  his  own  works, 
especially  the  close  of  G.  ii ;  and  was  encouraged  doubtless  by  the  recent  example  of 
Lucretius,  as  well  as  by  the  more  ancient  precedents  of  the  l^endaiy  philosopher-poets 
and  historical  poet-philosophers  of  Greece  (see  also  note  on  w.  31-40  of  this  Eclogue). 
The'  general  strain  of  the  song  is  parallel  to  that  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and 
sug^ests  the  conjecture  that  Virgil  may  have  been  directly  indebted  to  some  such  work 
as  the  'Ertpoiovfuva  of  Nicander,  from  which  the  poem  of  Ovid  is  supposed  to  have 
been  imitated.     [For  the  title  see  v.  12  note.] 
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Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versu 
nostra  nec  erubuit  silvas  habitare  Thalea. 
cum  canerem  reges  et  proelia,  Cynthius  aurem 
vellit,  et  admonuit:  *Pastorem,  Tityre,  pinguis 
pascere  oportet  ovis,  deductum  dicere  carmen.'  s 

nunc  ego — ^namque  super  tibi  erunt,  qui  dicere  laudes, 


i-ia.  'I  was  venturing  out  of  my  pas* 
toral  strains  into  heroic  song  when  Apollo 
wamed  me  back.  I  will  write  you  then  a 
rural  poem,  Varus,  and  leave  the  celebra- 
tion  of  your  deeds  to  others  ;  yet  even  a 
rural  theme,  I  trust,  will  suffice  to  preserve 
your  memory. 

I.  *  Prima  *  is  explained  by  the  Verona 
scholia  either  of  Virg.'s  claim  to  be  the  first 

gistoral  poet  of  Rome,  as  Horace  says, 
p.  I  xix  23,  *  Parios  ego  primus  iambos 
Ostendi  Latio '  (comp.  G.  11  175),  or  of 
his  first  as  distinguished  from  his  subse- 
auent  attempts.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is 
doubtless  recommended  by  the  context ; 
but  he  may  have  meant  to  combine  both. 
See  A.  VII  118,  note.  With  the  whole 
passage  comp.  £.  iv  1-3.  Horace  has 
miitated  Virg.  closely  in  Od.  iv  xv  1-4. 

a.  Rom.  has  *silvis.*  *Xhalea'  was 
said  bjr  some  to  have  been  the  tQventress 
^f  agriculture  (Schol.  on  Apoll.  R.  11 1  i"J7' 
"and  was  rdt^r^ented  with  a  sheep-hook, 
as  the  Muse  of  pastoral  poetry  (Dict.  A. 
*  Pedum ').  [*  Thalea,'  Pal.,  Rom.,  Ver., 
followed  by  Ribbeck.  'Thalia,'  Serv. 
and  the  cursive  MSS.] 

3.  *Reges  et  proelia*  is  the  conven- 
tional  expression  for  epic  or  heruic 
poetry.  *  Resgestae  regumque  ducumque 
et  tristia  bella  Quo  scribi  possent  numero, 
monstravit  Homerus,'  Hor.  A.  P.  73. 
Comp.  A.  VII  41.  It  would  include 
contemporary  subjects  (see  Hor.  Ep.  ii  i 
251  foll.),  but  not  directly  specify  them, 
though  w.  6,  7  show  that  Varus  wished 
Virg.  to  write  of  the  civil  or  foreign  wars 
of  Rome. 

*  Aurem  vellit : '  was  a  symboiical  way 

J  of  reminding  him  of  a  thing,  the  earbeing 

l  regarded  as  tjie  seat  of  memory." .  Hence 

it  was  the  established  mode  of  *  antestatio,* 

or  summoning  a  witness  ( Hor.  S.  i  ix  77  ; 

Plin.  XI  251),  when  it  was  accompanied 

with  the  words  *  memento  quod  tu  mihi  in 

illa  causa  testis  eris.'  The  action  is  repre- 

•— sented  on  coins  with  the  word  uvfmovtvi, 

Here  accordingly  ApoUo  reminds  the  poet 

of  the  nature  of   nis  gift.      [Suetonius 


says  that  Virg.  intended  in  his  youth 
to  write  on  Roman  history,  but  found  the 
subject  not  to  his  liking;  Serv.  that  his  i 
subject  was  to  have  l^n  the  exploits  * 
of  the  Alban  kings,  but  that  he  was  , 
deterred  by  the  roughness  of  the  names. —  ^ 
H.  N.]. 

4.  Vire.  is  Tityrus  again,  as  in  E.  i. 

*  Pinguis   is  a  predicate,  like  *  deductum,' 

*  His  sheep  should  be  fal,  but  his  verses 
slender,'  at  the  same  time  that  *  pinguis 
pascere  *  are  to  be  taken  together  ;  *  pas- 
cere  ut  pinguescant,'  as  Serv.  explains  it. 
The  antithesis,  which  is  perhaps  inten- 
tionally  grotesque,  may  be  compared  with 
Hor.  S.  II  vi  14,  *  Pingue  pecus  domino 
facias,  et  cetera  praeter  Ingenium.' 
[Comp.  also  Quint.  ii  x  6.— H.  N.] 

5.  *  Deductum  *  =  *  tenue,'  an  expres- 
sion  praised  by  Ouint.  Inst.  ^yiii  2,  as 
* proprie  dictum,  id  est,~quo  nihil  inveniri 
possit  significantius.'  So  *  vox  deducta,' 
Lucil.  in  Non.  CCLXXXIX  16,  Afranius 
and  Comificius  in  Macrob.  Sat.  vi^ 
Prop.  III  XXV  38,  of  a  prolonged  and  SQ, 
weak  voice  (comp.  A.  iv  463»  *  longas-in- 
letum  ducere  voces'],^  The  metaphor 
seems  to  be  from  ^pinning,^  as  in  Hor.  Ep. 
II  i  225,  *tenui  deducta  poemata  filo.^ 
^he  notion  of  the  elaborate  finish^  ex 
pressed  there  and  elsewhere,  is  less  pro- 
minent  here  than  that  of  th.inness  ;  but 
there  may  have  been  a  connexion  between 
the  two  in  Virg.'s  mind,  a^there  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Proper- 
tius  (IV  i  5  foIL),  who  contrasts  the  *car- 
men  tenuatum '  of  his  Alexandrian  masters, 
the  *  exactustenui  pumice  versus,'  with  the 
strains  appropriate  to  heroic  poetry.  See 
Hertzberg,  Quaestiones  Propertianae,  L. 
II  c.  vii.  With  *  deductum  '  as  a  predicate 
comp.  Aesch.  Ag.  6»3,  \kicuiu  rct  ij/tvdii 


enough  and  to  spare.  *  Vereor  ne  mihi 
iam  superesse  verba  putes,'  Cic.  Fam. 
XIII  63.  *Cupiant'  contains  another 
compliment  to  Varus. 
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Vare,  tuas  cupiant  et  tristia  condere  bella — 
agrestem  tenui  meditabor  harundine  Musam. 
non  iniussa  cano.     si  quis  tamen  haec  quoque,  si  quis 
captus  amore  leget,  te  nostrae,  Vare,  myricae,  lo 

te  nemus  omne  canet ;  nec  Phoebo  gratior  ulla  est, 
quam  sibi  quae  Vari  praescripsit  pagina  nomen. 

Pergite,  Pierides.     Chromis  et  Mnasyllos  in  antro 
Silenum  pueri  somno  videre  iacentem, 
inflatum  hesterno  venas,  ut  semper,  laccho:  15 

serta  procul  tantum  capiti  delapsa  iacebant, 


7.  *  Condere  bella/  like  *  condere  car- 
men.*     Forb.  comp.   Ov.   Trist.  il   336, 

*  Caesaris  acta  condere. '  *  Tristia '  is  a 
perpetual  epithet ;  see  on  v.  3. 

8.  Comp.*  I  2.  *  Agrestem — Musam  * 
is  from  Lucr.  v  1398,  *  agrestis  enim  tum 
Musa  vigebat.' 

9.  *  Tamen  '  seems  to  show  that  *  non  * 
belongs  to  *  cano,*  as  Voss  takes  it,  not  to 

•  iniussa,'  as  Heyne.  *  Iniussa '  then  is  a 
litotes,  like  *  inlaudati '  G.  Iil  5.  *  I  do 
not  sing  where  I  have  no  warrant.'  [Cor- 
nutus,  according  to  the  Verona  scholia, 
thought  that  *  non  iniussa'  referred  to  the 
command  of  the  Muses. — H.  N.] 

*  Si  quis '  is  repeated  like  *  si  forte  *  A. 
II  756,  where  hope  and  doubt  are  similarly 
expressed. 

10.  *  Captusamore,'  G.  ill  285.  *  I^egat,* 
the  reading  of  two  cursives  and  Priscian,  is 
preferred  by  Voss  ;  but  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed  by  the  fiiture  is  not  unsuited  to 
Virg.  or  to  the  present  passage.  *  If  I 
can  find  readers  for  my  pastoral  strains, 
and  I  feel  that  I  shall,  you  will  be  known 
equally  by  them,  for  I  shall  sing  of  you.' 

*  Myricae,'  iv  2,  the  humbler  equivalent 
of  what  is  ej^ressed  more  ambitiously  by 
'nemus  omne.'  Perhaps  'nemus'  may 
refer  to  the  plantations,  comp.  vii  59. 
Possibly  *nostrae'  (comp.  *tua,*  i  46) 
may  be  meant  to  acknowledge  Vanis'  pro- 
tection,  given  or  expected,  of  the  poet's 
property  ;  see  ix  27  foll. 

11.  *  Nec — nomen '  appears  to  give  the 
ground  of  his  confidence.  A  poem  in 
honour  of  Varus,  however  homely  its 
treatment,  is  sure  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo, 
and*read  by  the  world. 

12.  *  Which  has  the  name  of  Varus  as 
its  title,'  showing,  as  Voss  remarks,  that 
Varus,  not  Silenus,  is  the  true  title  of  this 
Eclogue. 


13-30.  *  Twoyoungshepherds  once  found 
Silenus  in  a  drunken  sleep,  bound  him 
with  the  help  of  a  Naiad,  and  exacted 
from  him  a  son^  which  he  had  promised 
them.     He  begms,  amid  general  delight.' 

13.  *Pergere*isused  both  ofcontinuing 
to  do a thingand of proceeding to do what^ 
one  has  not  dbne  belore.     Here  the  latter 
Tsthesense.  [*"Pergite,**agite.'  Vergilius 
•Per«te,Pierides.*  Fest.  p.215.— H.  N.] 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Chromis 
and  Mnasyllos  are  sat^rrs  or  fauns,  or 
shepherds.  In  support  of  the  former 
view,  that  of  Serv.,  Voss  remarks  that  the 
wood-gods  did  not  commonly  appear  to 
shepherds,  who  were  believcd  to  be  struck 
with  madness  by  the  sight  of  them.  But 
it  is  easy  to  retort  with  Martyn  that  the 
word  *timidis,'  v.  20,  shows  the  adven- 
turers  to  have  felt  their  danger,  while 
their  previous  acquaintance  with  Silenus 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  such  passages  as 
X  24  foll.,  G.  II  493.  In  the  story  of 
Theopompus  (see  Introd.),  the  capturers 
of  Silenus  are  shepherds  (as  Anstaeus 
captures  Proteus  in  G.  iv),  though  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  previous  &miliarity 
between  them  and  their  prisoner.  In  the 
imitation  by  Nemesianus,  Ecl.  IV,  Pan 
sings  to  some  shepherds  who  have  found 
him  asleep,  and  Calpumius,  Ecl.  vi  48, 
makes  Mnasyllos  the  name  of  a  shepherd, 
as  Voss  allows.  The  word  *  pueri '  proves 
nothing  either  way,  as  it  may  very  well  be 
a  correlative  of  *senex,*  and  so  applied 
elsewhere  to  Cupid  and  Bacchus.  [*  Mna- 
syllos*  Pal.  originally,  *  Mnasyllus '  Rom., 
*  Mnasylos*  Verona  fragm. — H.  N.] 

16.  *  Tantum  '  answers  to  ii<yov  in  such 
phrases  as  o9ov  oh :  Virg.  seems  to  have 
mtended  *procul  tantum  as  a  translation 
of  TtrrObv  8<r^ov  dinaBeVf  Theocr.  I  45, 
only  thus  much  of  distance.     Comp.  II. 
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et  gravis  attrita  pendebat  cantharus  ansa. 

adgressi — nam  saepe  senex  spe  carminis  ambo 

luserat — iniciunt  ipsis  e>f  vincula  sertis. 

addit  se  sociam  timidisque  supervenit  Aegle,  20 

Aegle,  Naiadirm  pulcherrima,  iamque  videnti 

sanguineis  frontem  moris  et  tempora  pingit. 

ille  dolum  ridens,  *Quo  vincula  nectitis?*  inquit. 

*  solvite  me,  pueri ;  satis  est  potuisse  videri. 

carmina,  quae  volti^,  cognoscite ;  carmina  vobis,       25 

huic  aliud  mercedis  erit'     simul  incipit  ipse. 

tum  vero  in  numerum  Faunosque  ferasque  videres 

ludere,  tum  rigidas  motare  cacumina  quercus ; 

nec  tantum  Phoebo  gaudet  Pamasia  rupes, 

nec  tantum  Rhodope  miratur  et  Ismarus  Orphea.    30 


XXIII  245,  rv/i/3av  ^  ov  \kaKa  ifoKkhv  ly^ 
irovii<r9ai  avmya  'AXX'  iirinida  rolov. 
[Serv.  and  the  Beme  scholia  take  •pro- 
cul  *  as  =  *  prope,*  and  Serv.  takes  *  tan- 
tum '  with  *  delapsa :  *  so  too  Voss,  who 
refers]  to  Val.  Fl.  viii  288,  *et  tantum 
deiecta  suis  e  montibus  arbor.* — but  now 
K  fallen.  So  also  Wagn.  and  Forb. ,  except 
that  they  make  *  tantum  *  refer  to  place, 
not  to  time  ;  so  that  *  tantum  delapsa  * 
would  be  equivalent  to  *  tantum  non  capiti 
haerentia. *  Possibly  Virg.  may  have  drawn 
from  some  statue. 

17.  The  *  cantharus  *  is  represented  as 
still  held  bythe  handle,  ***pendebat" 
manibus  non  emissa,'  as  Serv.  explains  it. 

18.  *Spe  luserat,'  A.  i  3J2.  [Serv. 
notes  that  *  ambo '  for  *  ambos  is  archaic, 
like  *duo,'  V  68.— H.  N.  See  Neue- 
Wagener  Formenlehre,  ii  p.  279.] 

19.  For  the  position  of  the  preposition 
comp.  v.  33  below. 

ao.  There  appears  no  reason  tosuppose 
(with  Keightley)  that  Aegle  suggested  the 
stratagem,  likeCyrene  in  G.  iv,  and  Eido- 
thea,  Od.  iv.  She  joined  the  shepherds 
during  their  occupation  and  reassured 
them  ;  *  timidis '  belongs  to  *  addit  *  no 
less  than  to  *supervenit.' 

ai.  *^denti»*  *vigilanti,'  Serv.  No 
parallel  usage  of  this  word  is  quoted. 

aa.  So  Pan,  x  27,  *Sanguineis  ebuli 
bacis  minioque  rubentem.' 

23.  Pal.  corr.  gives  *  inridens.' 

24.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the 
two  possible  interpretations  of  *  satis  est 
potuisse  videri,'  *  satis  est  quod  potuisse 


visi  estis,'  and  *satis  est  quod  potui 
videri.'  The  one  is  supported  by  A.  v 
231,  *possunt  quia  posse  videntur,'  the 
other  by  A.  viii  604,  *  videri  iam  poterat 
1^0.*  If  the  former  be  true,  *videri' 
probably  would  mean  *  to  be  seen '  rather 
than  *  to  seem  * — *it  is  enough  to  have") 
shown  your  power,'  the  sense  resemblingj 
that  of  Ov.  Her.  xii  76,  *  Perdere  posse 
sat  est,  si  quem  iuvet  ipsa  potestas,^  and 
the  expression  being  apparently  almost 
proverbial.  The  other  interpretation  re- 
ceives  some  confirmation  from  *videre,' 
V.  14,  and  from  the  stress  laid  on  the 
privilege  of  beholding  the  gods  unharmed 
(see  V.  13  ;  iv  15,  16 ;  x  26). 

25.  *Cognoscite*  =  *audite.'  *Cog- 
nosce  prooemia  rixae,*  Juv.  in  288. 

a6.  *  Incipit  ipse,'  A.  x  5.  Here  it 
seems  tohave  the  sense  of  *  ultro,'  without 
waiting  for  them  to  press  him. 

a7.  *  In  numerum  :'  G.  fv  175,  Lucr.  ii 
631  *  Ludunt  in  numerumque  exsultant' 
[where  Munro  quotes  parallels].  The 
image  is  like  that  in  v  58  foll.  The  pas- 
sage  seems  imitated  from  Lucr.  iv  580. 

29.  The  mention  of  Pamassus,  Rho-"i 
dope,  and  Ismarus  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
the  mountains  as  Well  as  the  oaks  made  1 
demonstrations  of  joy,  as  v  62. 

30.  *  Rhodope,'  G.  iv  461.  *  Ismarus,' 
G.  II  37.  Orpheus  is  called  *Ismarius,' 
Ov.  Am.  III  ix  21. 

*Miratur:'  Rom.  andsomecursiveMSS. 
have  '  mirantur,*  but  Wagn.  recalls  the  old 
reading,  which  is  perhaps  more  Virgilian. 
The  substitution  of  plural  verbsfor  singular 
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namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta 
semina  terrarumque  animaeque  marisque  fuissent 
et  liquidi  simul  ignis ;  ut  his  e>c>ordia  primis 
omnia  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis; 
tum  durare  solum  et  discludere  Nerea^ponto  35 

coeperit  et  rerum  paulatim  sumere  formas ; 


is  common  even  in  the  best  MSS.  in  pas- 
sages  where  sense  and  grammar  would 
suner  by  the  change  (see  Wagn.  Quaes- 
tiones  Verg.  8) ;  so  extemal  authority  in 
such  cases  coes  for  little.     Comp.  x  60. 

*  Orphea"  is  doubtless  a  dissyllable ; 
see  on  G.  I  279. 

31-40.  Silenus'  song.  He  begins  by 
describing  the  formation  of  the  world 
from  the  four  elements,  the  separation  of 
land  and  water,  and  of  the  sl^  from  the 
earth,  and  the  production  of  vegetableand 
aniroal  life.  This  opening  seems  imitated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  song  of  Orpheus 
in  Apoll.  R.  I  49^5  foll.,  as  Ursinus  re- 
marks,  though  the  cosmogony  here  is 
Epicurean,  and  the  phraseology  Lucretian. 
Tnat  Virg.  knew  the  passa^e  in  ApoU.  is 
.shown  by  his  imitation  of  it  m  lopas'  song, 
A.  I  742. 

31.  *  Magnum  inane  '  and  *  semina  * 
are  Lucretian  expressions,  the  void  and 
the  atoms  which  were  supposed  to  move 
in  it.  Lucretius  did  not  allow  that  the 
four  elements  were  the  ultimate  causes  of 
things  (1 715) :  so  that  *  semina  terrarum,* 
etc,  are,  as  Mr.  Munro  remarks,  the 
atoms  out  of  which  the  four  elements  are 
formed,  as  *semina  rerum,',Lucr.  1  54, 
are  the  atoms  out  of  which  aggregate 
things  are  formed. 

33.  *  Animae  *  for  *  air,*  is  also  Lucre- 
tian,  I  715,  etc. 

33.  *  Liauidi  ignis,*  Lucr.  VI  205. 

[*  Ordia,'  Lucr.  iv  28.  The  position  of 
*  ex '  is  also  from  Lucr.  III  10,  *  tuis  ex, 
inclute,  chariis  ; '  IV  829,  *  validis  ex  apU 
lacertis  ; '  comp.  v.  19  above  and  Munro 
on  Lucr.  i  841,  who  notes  that  Lucr.  is 
fond  of  this  order — ^adj.  prepos.  and  then 
a  word  intervening  between  it  and  the 
subst. 

The  text  is  Mr.  Nettleship*s  conjecture. 
Pal.  reads  *ex  omnia,*  the  other  MSS. 
and  Serv.  *  exordia.' 

*  Primb '  pro  principiis  Serv.  Comp. 
Lucr.  I  61,  *  ex  illis  sunt  omniaprimis.' — 
H.  N.] 

The  general  drift  of  the  passage,  the 


production  of  the  world  by  the  separation 
of  the  so-called  elements,  is  from  Lucr.  v 
416-508. 

34.  *  Mundus  *  is  best  taken  with  Mr. 
Munro  of  the  aether  alone,  *  ipse,*  as  he 
suggests,  being  possibly  *  a  reminiscence 
of  the  **  Inde  mare,  inde  aer,  inde  aether 
ignifer  ipse  "  of  Lucr.  (v  498),  as  if  the. 
aether  were  the  most  wonderful  produc- 
tion  of  all,  and  the  formation  of  its  orb 
first  ended  chaos.' 

*Tener*     is    apparently    opposed    to 

*  aridus,'  Lucr.  i  809  ;  so  here  it  expresses 
the  fusile  nature  of  an  early  formation,  as 
contrasted  with  'durare  solum,'  v.  35. 
Wagn.  refers  to  Lucr.  v  780,  *  mundi  novi- 
tatem  et  mollia  terrae  Axva.'  This  suits 
with  *concreverit.' 

35.  *Tum*  goes  with  *coeperit,*  not 
with  *  canebat.*  *  Durare  *  is  a  transitive 
verb  used  intransitively,  a  frequent  habit 
with  Virg.,  though  there  appears  to  beno 
oiher  instance  where   *  durare  *  quite  = 

*  durescere.*  [Serv.  says  *  durare  *  may  bc 
taken  either  transitively  or  intransitively  : 
if  transitively,  the  words  *  et  discludere ' — 
*sumere  formas'  ynll  refer  to  *mundi 
orbis*:  if  intransitively,  to  *soIuin.* — 
H.  N.] 

•Discludere'  (Lucr.  v  438),  *to  shut/ 
up  apart  in  the  sea,'  as  if  Nereus  were  in-l 
dependent  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  had* 
itself  existed  before  thc  creation.  Comp. 
the  personification  of  Nereus,  Pers.  i  94, 
where  it  seems  meant  to  be  ridiculous. 
The  sense  is  abridged  from  Lucr.  v  480 
foll.,  as  Mr.  Munro  remsu^ks. 

36.  *  Formas  rerum  *  expresses  gene- 
rally  what  is  develop«d  in  detail  w.  37- 
40.  *  '^b^pf^  *  are  opposed  to  the  shape- 
less  chaos ;  there  may  be  force  too  in  the 
plural,  as  a  charactenstic  of  chaos  was  its 
uniformity.  *  Unus  erat  toto  naturae 
vultus  in  orbe,  Quem  dixere  Chaos,'  Ov. 
M.  I  6.  Comp.  also  ib.  w.  87,  88,  which 
form  a  comment  on  Virg.*s  words,  *  Sic 
modo  quae  fuerat  rudis  et  sine  imagine 
tellus  Induit  ignotas  hominum  conversa 
6guras.' 
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iamque  novum  terrae  stupeant  lucescere  solem 
altius,  atque  cadant  summotis  nubibus  imbres, 
incipiant  silvae  cum  primum  surgere,  cumque 
rara  per  ignaros  errent  animalia  montis. 
hinc  lapides  Pyrrhae  iactos,  Saturnia  regna, 
Caucasiasque  refert  volucres  furtumque  Promethei. 
his  adiungit,  Hylan  nautae  quo  fonte  relictum 
clamassent,  ut  litus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omne  sonaret ; 


40 


37.  The  sun  is  developed,  and  an  atmo- 
sphere  formed.  Comp.  Lucr.  V471.  The 
words  of  Virg.  must  not  be  pressed,  so  as 
to  make  him  mean  that  the  sun  found  its 
place  later  than  the  earth,  and  thus  con- 
tradict  Lucretius. 

38.  In  the  absence  of  instances  of  the 
trajection  of  *  atque '  in  Virg.  it  is  safest 
to  point  wilh  Wagn.  and  Mr.  Munro 
after  *altius.*  The  force  of  'altius*  will 
then  be  *  higher  than  before/  whcn  the 
elements  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  not 
yet  disengaged  from  those  of  the  earth ; 
or  the  comparative  may  indicate  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  sun  into  its  place. 

*Atque  cadant  summotis  nubibus  im- 
bres.'  *  These  words  have  nothing  to 
correspond  to  them  in  that  part  of  Dicr. 
which  we  have  been  considering,  but  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  long  account 
of  the  way  in  which  clouds  are  formed  in 
VI  451  foll.  The  vaporous  particles  would 
withdraw  firom  the  earth,  and,  taking  up 
a  position  between  it  and  the  sun  and 
moon,  would  be  able  to  descend  in  rain  * 
(Munro).  For  *atque  *  Rom.  has  *utque,* 
which  Ribbeck  accepts. 

40.  *Rara*  as  if  they  were  produced 
one  by  one,  so  that  they  would  not  at 
first  overrun  the  mountains. 

*  Ignaros '  is  restored  by  Wagn.  from  at 
least  one  good  MS.  (Rom.)  for  *  ignotos ' 
[Pal.,  Gud.,  n,  etc.],  as  more  poetical,  the 
strangeness  being  supposed  to  be  redp- 
rocal,  as  in  A.  X  706  note.  This  seems 
better  than  to  suppose  *ignarus'  to  be 
used  passively,  as  in  Sallust,  Ovid,  and 
Tacitus.  The  whole  line  is  probably 
imitated  from  Lucr.  v  822,  *  Terra  .... 
animal  prope  certo  tempore  fudit  Omne 
quod  in  magnis  bacchatur  montibu'  pas- 
sim.*  Hence  *  animalia  *  is  to  be  confmed 
to  beasts,  the  creation  of  man  being  men- 
tioned  in  41. 

41-60.  He  tells  of  the  creation  and 
early  history  of  man,  Deucalion,  Satum, 


and  Prometheus — also  of  Hylas,  and  of 
Pasiphae  and  her  passion — how  she  fol- 
lowed  the  bull  in  vain  through  the  moun- 
tains,  beseeching  the  wood  nymphs  to  in- 
tercept  him.  This  mythology  is  a  strange 
sequel  to  thequasi-Epicurean  cosmogony  : 
but  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  making 
a  cosmogony  of  some  kind  precede  the 
legendary  history  of  the  world,  as  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  There  seems  to  be  no 
principle  in  the  choice  of  the  legends,  or  in 
the  different  degrees  of  prominence  given 
to  each,  e.g.,  the  details  about  Pasiphae 
as  comparwl  with  the  brief  mention  of  the 
earlier  stories.  [Serv.  mentions  that 
critics  found  fault  with  Virg.  *  nam  relictis 
prudentibus  rebus  de  mundi  origine,  su- 
bito  ad  fabulas  transitum  fecit.* — H.  N.] 

41.  The  peopling  of  the  world  by 
Pyrrha,  the  reign  of  Satum,  and  the 
punishment  and  crime  of  Prometheus,  are 
mentioned  without  regard  to  chronological 
order ;  the  first  was  really  the  latest  in 
time,  Pyrrha  being  the  niece  and  daughter- 
in-law  of  Prometheus  (Ov.  M.  i  390).  It 
is  very  possible  however  that  Vire.  intends 
to  represent  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  as  the 
actual  creators  of  mankind,  in  which  case 
the  reign  of  Satum  and  the  story  of  Prome- 
theus  would  naturally  follow  them,  either 
from  a  confiision  of*^  his  o\»hi,  or  on  the 
authority  of  a  different  series  of  legends. 

*  Satumia  regna  *  is  not  in  apposition  to 
*Iapides  Pyrrhae  iactos,*  but  a  distinct 
item  in  the  enumeration  (as  Jahn  rightly 
remarks  against  Wagner). 

43.  *VoIucres*  for  the  single  eagle, 
which  formed  part  of  the  pumshment  of 
Prometheus. 

43.  The  tale  of  Hylas  from  the  legend 
of  the  Argonauts,  given  by  ApoIIonius, 
Theocritus,  and  Propertius. 

*  Quo '  for  *  quomodo '  (i  53  note) ;  the 
identification  of  the  actual  fountain 
would  not  enter  into  the  song. 

44.  [For  the  scansion,  comp.  ii  65.] 
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et  fortunatam,  si  numquam  armenta  fuissent,  45 

Pasiphaen  nivei  solatur  amore  iuvenci. 

a,  virgo  infelix,  quae  te  dementia  cepit? 

Proetides  inplerunt  falsis  mugitibus  agros : 

at  non  tam  turpis  pecudum  tamen  ulla  secuta 

concubitus,  quamvis  collo  timuisset  aratrum  50 

et  saepe  in  levi  quaesisset  comua  fronte. 

a,  virgo  infelix,  tu  nunc  in  montibus  erras : 

ille,  latus  niveum  molli  fultus  hyacintho, 

ilice  sub  nigra  pallentis  ruminat  herbas, 

aut    aliquam    in    magno    sequitur    grege.     claudite, 

Nymphae,  55 

Dictaeae  Nymphae,  nemorum  iam  claudite  saltus, 
si  qua  forte  ferant  oculis  sese  obvia  nostris 


45.  So  Dido  of  herself,  A.  iv  657, 
<  Felix,  heu  nimium  felix,  si  litora  tantum 
Numquam  Dardaniae  tetigissent  nostra 
carinae.'  Comp.  also  G.  11  458.  In  the 
present  passage  the  meaning  seems  to  be 

I  that  the  existence  of  the  bull  was  the 

/  curse  of  Pasiphae's  life,  the  CTeatness  of 

the  infliction  being  expressed  by  saying 

that,  but  for  this,  she  would  have  been 

'  happy.     *  Fortunatam '  then  is  equivalent 

to  'quae  fortunata  fuisset.' 

46.  He  tells  how  Pasiphae  solaced  her- 
self,  as  in  w.  62,  3,  *  circumdat .  .  erigit ' 
for  *  canit  ut  se  circumdederint  et  erexe- 
rint.'  Gebauer,  p.  69,  comp.  Mosch.  iii 
82  foll.,  where  Bion  is  said  to  do  what  he 
sang  of.  Elsewhere,  as  in  G.  iv  464,  the 
passion  is  the  thing  to  be  solaced :  here  it 
is  itself  made  the  solace,  by  a  natural 
change  of  aspect. 

47.  *Virgo*  used  of  other  than  un- 
married  women,  as  in  Hor.  Od.  ii  viii  23, 
etc  Serv.  quotes  from  Calvus,  *  A  virgo 
infelix,  herbis  pasceris  amaris,'  which 
Virg.  would  seem  to  have  imitated.  *  Quae 
te  dementia  cepit  ? '  il  69. 

f    48.  *  The  daughters  of  Proetus  fancied 

themselves  cows :  yet  even  they  did  not 
;  proceed  to  such  monstrous  lengths,  though 
^  their  delusion  was  complete.* 

*Falsis,'  counterfeited,  as  *fallere*  is 

used  A.  1 487, 684.     [The  Med.  MS.  com- 

mences  here.] 

»  49-  [^Secutaest '  Rom.  and  cursive^ 

50.  *  CoUo,'  dative,  as  A.  Ii  130,  729. 

51.  *  Levi,'  *  humana  scilicet,'  Serv. 
*  Quaesissent '  is  adopted  by  Ribbeck  from 


Pal. ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Virg. 
could  have  written  so  after  'timuisset.' 
As  a  transcriber's  error  it  is  natural 
enough ;  Rom.  actually  has  *  timuissent ' 
V.  50. 

53.  *  Niveum  *  seems  to  be  emphatic, 
recalling  the  epithet  in  v.  46. 

*FuItus*  merely  expresses  reclining, 
even  where  no  support  is  given  by  the 
thing  leaned  against.  *Pedibus  fulcire 
pruinas,*  Prop.  i  viii  7 ;  *  aerumnis  cor 
luctificabile  iulta,'  Pers.  i  78,  like 
ip€ldt<rOai, 

54.  *  Pallentis,'  thoi^h  doubtless  a 
translation  of  x^^P^»  ^  &  strange  epi- 
thet  of  CTass,  but  a  contrast  was  probably 
intended  between  the  erass  and  the  dark 
green  of  the  *  ilex.'  The  notion  of  Serv., 
approved  by  one  or  two  later  commenta- 
tors,  that  *  pallentis  *  expresses  the  change 
of  the  colour  of  the  grass  caused  by  masti- 
cation,  need  hardlv  be  discussed. 

55.  *  Claudite :  the  prcceding  sentence 
had  expressed  the  thoughts  of  Pasiphae  : 
we  now  have  her  words. 

56.  *  Saltus,'  the  open  spaces  in  forests, 
where  cattle  pastured  and  wild  beasts 
wandered,  called  *  vacui,*  G.  iii  143, 
*  aperti,*  A.  xi  904.  They  are  closed  here, 
as  ihey  are  hedged  round  in  hunting  by 
netsand  watchers  (G.  i  140,  A.  iv  121), 
to  prevent  the  animals  from  breaking 
out.  Compare  G.  iii  323  *  in  saltus  .  . 
atque  in  pascua.' 

57.  *Si<juaforte,'inthehopethat.  *Inde 
domum,  si  forte  pedem,  si  forte  tulisset, 
Me  refero,'  A  ii  756. 
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errabunda  bovis  vestigia ;  forsitan  illum, 

aut  herba  captum  viridi,  aut  armenta  secutum, 

perducant  aliquae  stabula  ad  Gortynia  vaccae.  60 

tum  canit  Hesperidum  mkatam  mala  puellam  ; 

tum  Phaethontiadas  musco  circumdat  amarae 

corticis  atque  (solo)  proceras  erigit  alnos. 

tum  canit,  errantem  Permessi  ad  flumina  Gallum 

Aonas  in  montis  ut  duxerit  una  sororum, .  65 


58.  Whether  *vestigia'  is  put  simply 
for  the  feet,  as  in  A.  v  566  and  elsewhere, 
or  the  footprints  of  the  bull  are  sought 
for,  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  bull 
itself  (comp.  ii  12),  is  not  clear.  Strict 
propriety  of  expression  would  perhaps  de- 
mand  the  former,  for  the  footprints  might 
be  discovered  even  if  the  buU  escaped  :  but 
such  an  argument  can  hardly  be  pressed. 

*  Forsitan  .  .  .  vaccae '  introduces  a 
fresh  hope :  the  bull  may  have  fallen  in 
with  the  herd,  or  cows  may  have  come  up 
with  him  as  he  was  browsing,  and  so  he 
may  arrive  at  the  Cretan  stalls  (Gortyn^ 
being  celebrated,  according  to  Serv,  tor 
^the  herds  of  the  Sun,  whose  daughter  Pasi- 
^  phae  was).  This  seems  better  than  with 
^Ruaeus  to  understand  Pasiphae  to  be  ex- 
pressing  her  fear  that,  if  the  outlets  be 
not  guarded,  he  may  get  away  from  her, 
or  with  Voss  to  suppose  that  *  captum  .  .  . 
secutum'  are  meant  to  account  for  his 
wandering,  and  *  aliquae  vaccae '  to  sug- 
gest  the  means  of  brineing  him  back  after 
the  fadlities  for  escape  have  been  removed. 
[*Forsitam*  Pal.  Rom.— H.  N.] 

61-73.  He  tells  next  the  story  of  Ata- 
lanta  and  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  and  how 
Gallus  met  with  one  of  the  Muses,  who 
took  him  to  the  Aonian  mount,  where 
Linus  hailed  him  as  successor  of  Hesiod. 
[*Capit'Med.—H.  N.] 

6a.  *  Circumdat :  *  see  on  v.  46.  *  Phae- 
thontiadas,'  an  extension  of  the  patrony- 
mic  to  sisters,  as  Teth^  in  Ov.  F.  v  81 
(referred  to  by  Forb.)  is  called  *  Titanis,* 
being  Titan's  sbter.  Voss  makes  it  equi- 
valent  to  Heliades,  Phaethon  being  else- 
where  found  as  a  name  of  the  sun  :  but 
this  would  be  most  unseasonable  here, 
where  the  younger  Phaethon  is  alluded  to. 

[*  Amaro*  Rom.,  *  amarae '  other  MSS. 
and  Diomedes,  p.  455. — H.  N.] 

63.  *  Alnos  *  is  a  factitive  or  cognate 
accusative,  'raises  them  as  alders,*  or 
*into  alders.'  Elsewhere,  as  in  A.  x  190, 


they  are  said  to  have  been  turned  into 
poplars.  The  story  was  that  they  found 
their  brother's  body  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  and  there  bewailed  him  for 
four  months,  till  they  were  tumed  into 
ri  ver-trees,  which  would  suggest  the  thought 
of  alders  (G.  i  136,  11  iio,  452  note). 

64.  There  is  of  course  great  incongniiiy 
in  the  introduction  of  this  interview  of 
Gallus  with  the  Muses  as  part  of  Silenus' 
legendary  song:  but  it  may  well  have 
b^n  intended  by  Virg.  to  neighten  the 
compliment  to  his  friend.  It  would  have 
been  natural  at  this  point  of  the  song  to 
tell  some  old  story,  showing  how  men  in 
elder  and  better  days  were  admitted  to 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  gods,  as 
Ovid,  e.g. ,  introduces  the  tale  of  Philemon 
and  Baucis  (compare  the  concluding  lines 
of  Catullus'  poem  on  Peleus  and  Thetis) ; 
and  by  recounting  Gallus'  experience  as 
a  story  of  those  times,  Virg.  in  fact  invests 
him  with  the  associations  of  heroic  an- 
tiquity,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  the  mention  of  him  been  reserved 
to  the  end,  as  He^me  and  Scaliger  think 
it  should  have  been.  Thus  the  various 
attempts  to  evade  the  incongruity — by 
supposing  that  Silenus  intends  to  describe 
the  origin  of  the  Grynean  grove,  but  is 
made  artfully  to  resign  the  task  to  Gallus, 
whose  verses  Voss  lurther  supposes  him 
to  borrow  for  the  rest  of  the  song,  the 
story  of  Scylla  (see  note  on  v.  74) — appear 
to  be  not  only  illusory,  but  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  Virg.*s  meaning.  The 
story  itself  resembles  one  which  Hesiod 
tells  of  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Theogony :  and  the  allusion  to  Hesiod, 
V.  70,  as  Gallus*  predecessor,  shows  thai 
the  resemblance  is  not  merely  accidental. 

65.  •  Una  sororum  *  is  used  Prop.  iv  i 
37  for  oneof  the  Muses^  where  the  con- 
text  sufliciently  indicates  what  sisterhood 
is  meant.  Here  the  mention  of  the  Aonian 
mountains  suggests  the  epithet  *  Aoniae.' 
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utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  adsurrexerit  omnis; 

ut  Linus  haec  illi,  divino  carmine  pastor, 

floribus  atque  apio  crinis  ornatus  amaro, 

dixerit:  *  Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  Musae, 

Ascraeo  quos  ante  seni,  quibus  ille  solebat  70 

cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  omos. 

his  tibi  Grynaei  nemoris  dicatur  origo, 

ne  quis  sit  lucus,  quo  se  plus  iactet  Apollo.' 

quid  loquar,  aut  Scyllam  Nisi,  quam  fama  secuta  est 


66.  Heyne  comp.  II.  i  533  foU.,  where 
the  gods  nse  at  the  approach  of  Zem. 

67.  *Ut*  comes  after  'ut  .  .  .  utque,' 
as  *  dum  *  after  *  dum  .  .  .  dumque,'  v  77, 
comp.  by  Wund.  *  Divino  carmine  *  with 
*pastor/  expressing  the  combination  of 
attributes  wnich  imule  Linus  an  appro- 
priate  hero  of  pastoral  poetry.  There 
seems  no  evidence  that  Linus  was  sup- 
posed  ever  tohave  been  a  shepherd,  but  it 
was  natural  for  a  pastoral  poet  to  conceive 
of  him  as  such. 

68.  Parsley  was  a  favourite  material 
for  garlands  used  by  a  shepherd  in  Theocr. 
III  22  to  form  a  crown  for  his  love,  wom 
commonly  at  feasts  (Hor.  Od.  i  xxxvi 
16,  etc),  and  given  as  a  prize  in  the 
Nemean  games.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  its  use  here,  beyond  its  natural 
appropriateness :  the  epithet  *amarum' 
too  appears  to  be  'simply  descriptive. 
Martyii  takes  *  apium  *  to  be  smallage  or 
gelery. 

similarly  applied  to 
II  i  34,  to  Accius 
£p.  II  i  56,  and  to 
I  124.  [Con.  thought 
it  denoted  antiquity  :  more  probably  it 
indicates  the  venerable  old  age  which 
Greeks  and  Romans  generally  associated 
with  poets.] 

71.  The    same    result   is  ascribed    to 

magic,  A.  iv  491.     See  on  viii  3.     It 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  traditional 

characteristic  of  the  effect  of  Hesiod's 

poetry :  but  the  image  can  hardly  have 

been  chosen  arbitrarily. 

[      72.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  grove 

of  Grynium  or  Grynia  in  Aeolia,  Serv. 

says,  was  told  in  a  poem  by  Euphorion  of 

Chalcis,  whose  works  Gallus  (see  X  50) 

>  translated  or  imitated.      A,  serpent  had 

'  lieen  killed  there  by  Apollo:    the  town 

)  was  founded  by  Grynus,  son  of  Eurypylus, 

'  in  consequence  of  an  oracular  response ; 


70.  *  Senex  '  is 
Lucilius  Hor.  S. 
and  Pacuvius,  id* 
Aristophanes  Pers. 


and  its  grove  was  the  scene  of  the  death  1 
of  Calchas  after  a  defeat,  the  circumstances  I 
of  which  are  diflferently  related,  by  a  rival  | 
augur. 

73.  ApoUo  is  called  *  Grynaeus '  A.  iv 
345.  With  the  language  of  the  line  comp. 
V.  II.  It  seems  to  be  imitated  from  Cal- 
lim.  on  Delos  v.  269,  ovdi  rtc  <SXX}|  Faiawv 
r(Mrff6vdt  9etf  7rf^<Xi7<Tf  rot  dlXX^. 

[*  Nec'  for  'ne*  Pal.  corr.,  Rom.;  *  qui  * 
Pal.  corr.—H.  N.] 

74-86.  Lastly,  he  tells  the  two  stories 
of  Scyll_a,_daughter  of  Nisus,  whose  lower 
parts  were  change3~tnT6""fhose  of  a  sea 
monster,  and  who  thus  became  the  terror 
of  Ulysses'  ships,  and  pf  Tereus,  his 
bloody  feast,  and  his  transformation.  In 
short  he  sings  all  that  Phoebus  used  to 
sing  to  H^radnthus,  till  evening  wamed 
the  shepherds  home. 

74.  *Aut*  all  the  MSS.  except  Rom., 
which  gives  *ut'  The  latter  would  be 
neater,  but  the  difference  is  not  great, 
being  only  that  in  the  one  case  we  have 
to  supply  *narraverit,*  in  the  other  *ut 
narravent '  (*  Quid  loquar,  aut  ut  narrave- 
rit  Scyllam,  aut  ut  mutatos,'  etc. ).  Jahn's 
construction  of  •Scyllam'  with  *loquar' 
is  objectionable ;  it  inyolves  an  awkward 
confiision  between  the  narrative  of  Virc. 
and  that  of  Silenus :  while  Hildebrand\ 
proposal,  adopted  by  Forb.,  to  make 
*Scyllam  .  .  .  vexasse  .  .  .  lacerasse' 
depend  on  *narraverit,*  introduces  an 
equally  awkward  coupling  of  *  vexasse . . . 
lacerasse '  with  *  mutatos  (which  cannot, 
as  Forb.  thinks,  be  for  '  mutatos  esse  '), 
and  leaves  the  words  *  quam  fama  secuta 
est '  to  form  a  tame  and  unmeaning  paren- 
thesis.  On  the  other  hand,  Virg.  is  fond 
of  using  'fama  est*  or  some  equivalent, 
such  as  *  volat,'  A.  iii  121,  *occupat 
auris,'  ib.  294,  with  an  infinitivc  clause, 
so  that  *  fema  secuta  est  *  may  easily  be 
resolved  into  *fama  est  apud  posteros.' 
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candida  succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris       75 

Dulichias  vexasse  rates  et  gui^te  in  alto 

a!  timidos  nautas  canibus  lacera$se  marinis, 

aut  ut  mutatps  Terei  narraverit  artus, 

quas  illi  Philomela  dapes,  quae  dona  pararit, 

quo  cursu  deserta  petiverit,  et  quibus  ante  80 


The  fiirther  difficalty,  the  attribution  to 
Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  of  the 
<  transformation  wnich  really  happened  to 
the  other  Scylla,  daughter  of  Phorcus,  b 
not  peculiar  to  this  passage,  the  same 
thing  being  done,  as  Cerda  and  Ruaeus 
show,  by  Ov.  F.  iv  500  and  Prop.  v 
iv  39  foll.  Consequently  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  either  by  the  hypothesis  of 
different  versions  of  the  legend,  or,  as 
Keightley  prefers,  by  theRomanignorance 
of  Greek  mythology,  not  correct^  by  the 
insertion  of  *aut  'before  *quam  famasecuta 
est,*  which  would  be  ungraceful,  even  if  it 
were  better  supported  than  by  [a  mention 
in  Servius  and  a  reading  in  TI  obviously 
derived  from  Serv. — H.  N.]  Virg.  some 
years  afterwards,  G.  I  404,  incidentally 
followed  a  different  story,  but  that  does 
not  aifect  the  argument. 

75.  This  and  the  two  following  lines 
are  found  in  the  Ciris,  w.  59  foll.,  with 
*deprensos'  for  *atimidos.'  Thelanguage 
apparently  follows  Lucr.  v  892,  *rabidis 
canibus  succinctas  semimarinis  Corporibus 
Scyllas.'  Scylla  is  more  fuUy  described 
A.  III  424  foll. 

76.  *  Pulichias,*  the.^hips  or  ship  (Od. 
XII  205)  of  Ulysses,.so  called  from  Duli- 
chia,  or  Dulichium  (A.  iii  271),  one  of 
th€_EghJnades,  which  the  gni^ap  wntprg 
(Propertius,  Ovid,  Statius,  Martial)  were 
apt  either  to  ronfu^e  with  Itl^^ca^  or  to 
include  among  the  dominions  of  Ulysses, 
though  Hom.  (II.  ii  625)  places  the  Echi- 
nades  under  Meges. 

A  question  was  raised  among  the  ancient 

critics  about  the  appropriateness  of  *  vex- 

asse,'  which  is  defended,  as  sufliciently 

strong   for  the  occasion,  by  Probus  ap. 

Serv.    [It  is  veiy  probable  that  the  long 

defence  of  the  word  in  Gell.  11 6(  =  Macrob. 

VI  vii  4  foll.)  comes  firom  the  commentary 

of  Probus.— H.  N.] 

78.  The  story  of  Tereus  was  variously 

f  told.    The  Greeks  generally  made  Procne 

^  j)  the  nightipgale,  and  Philomela  the  swal- 

(  Iqsh  the  Romans  reversed  the  order,  per- 

haps,  as  Voss  suggests,  from  a  false  notion 

of  the  etymology  of  Philomela.     Those 


fL^  'lut,^ 


who  followed  the  latter  version  were 
again  divided,  some  keeping  to  the  old 
narrative  and  making  Procne  Tereus' 
wife  and  Philomela  her  sister,  others  re- 
versing  the  relations,  doubtless  because 
they  saw  that  the  nightingale  must  have 
been  the  mother  of  Jtys,  whose  name  is 
the  burden  of  her  song.  lliis  last  is 
probably  Virg.*s  view;  he  would  more 
naturally  represent  the  wife  than  the 
sister  as  preparing  the  feast,  v.  79,  while 
elsewhere,  G.  iv  15,  511,  he  follows  the 
Roman  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek 
version.  The  whole  subject  is  elaborately 
treated  in  Voss's  notc. 

79.  Serv.  rightly  distii^ishes  between 

*  dapes  *  and  *  dona,'  the  former  being  the 
flesh  of  Itvs,  served  up  to  Tereus,  the 
latter  the  i^e^d  and  extremities.  presented 
to  him  after  his  meal. 

80.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Tereus  or 
Philomela  is  subiect  of  *  petiverit '  and 

*  supervolitaverit.  The  former  is  recom- 
mended  bj  *  mutatos  artus,'  v.  78,  and  by 
the  prommence  app^ently  meant  to  be 
given  to  him :  the  latter  by  the  structure 
of  V.  79,  and  perhaps  by  the  lan^age  of 
the  clause  *quibus  .  .  .  alis,*  which  suits 
the  nightingale  better  than  the  hoopoe. 

*  Quo  cursu  *  may  denote  either  the 
speed  of  Philomela  s  flight  and  Tereus' 
pursuit,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  fled, 
as  birds  (*auo*  for  *quali*).  If  the 
former,  whicn  agrees  better  with  *cursu,* 
we  must  understand  '  quibus .  .  .  alis '  of 
his  or  her  retum,  after  transformation,  to 
hover  over  the  palace ;  then  connect  *  ante ' 
with  *  sua'  (He^me  comp.  Ov.  M.  11  491 
of  Callisto  when  transformed,  *Ante 
domum  quondamcjue  suis  errabat  in 
agris  *),  a  conjunction  which  will  be  less 
harsh  if  we  regard  *infelix*  as  a  paren- 
thetical  exclamation.  If  the  latter,  *  ante ' 
may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  before 
flying  to  the  woods,  the  metamorphosed 
king  or  queen  took  farewell  of  the  palace 
by  nying  round  it.  Ribbeck  reads  *  alte  * 
from  his  own  conj. 

The  description  of  the  bird  flying  round 
the  house  might  seem  to  point  to  the  swal- 
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infelix  sua  tecta  supervolitaverit  alis? 

omnia  quae,  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 

audiit  Eurotas  iussitque  ediscere  lauros, 

ille  canit;  pulsae  referunt  ad  sidera  valles; 

cogere  donec  ovis  stabulis  numerumque  referre 

iussit  et  invito  processit  Vesper  Olympo. 


85 


low.  In  this  case  Virg.  followed  the  Greek 
version  of  the  story  (as  Heyne  thinks),  in 
spite  of  the  other  passi^es  referred  to  on 
V.  78 ;  but  this  would  not  suit  *  deserta 
petiverit.*  Ov.  M.  vi  668  foll.  says  of 
the  sisters  *  petit  altera  silvas,  Altera  tecta 
subit,'  though  he  does  not  explain  which 
is  which.  Here  the  ambiguity  is  certainly 
awkward,  and  looks  like  a  confiision  of 
the  habits  of  the  nightingale  and  swallow. 
*Quibus  alis  petiverit'  is  for  *quomodo 
alis  petiverit/  like  *quofonte'  v.  43. 

81.  This  line  recurs  in  the  Ciris,  v.  51, 
with  'caeruleis*  for  *infelix.*  [*Supra 
volitaverit'  Rom.—H.  N.] 

8a.  *  Meditante,*  i  i.  *  Beatus,'  happy 
in  hearing  such  a  song. 

83.  'Eurotas*  points  to  Apollo's  love 
for  the  Spartan  youth  Hyadnthus,  to 
whom  we  must  suppose  him  to  have 
sung. 

Here  and  elsewhere  the  MSS.  are 
divided  between  *laurus  *  (Med.)  and 
*lauros '  (most  MSS.).  Virg.  used  'hiurus* 
and  *lauri'  indifferently  in  the  nom.  pl. 
(comp.  II  54,  A.  III  91),  and  his  usage 


need  not  have  been  more  uniform  in  the 
acc.  :  but  in  such  cases,  where  early 
authorities  difTer,  a  modem  critic  has 
small  means  of  deciding.  Comp.  vii  6 ; 
VIII  13. 

84.  Comp.  V  62,  and  Lucr.  11  327. 

85.  An  incidental  proof  that  Chromis 
and  Mnasyllos  were  shepherds,  as  no 
others  are  represented  as  listeners. 

[*Referre  Med.  and  Pal.  originally, 
Rom., Scrv.,  and  Nonius,  p.  381 ;  *  referri ' 
Med.  and  Pal.  corr.,  and  so  Ribbeck  and 
Thilo.] 

86.  *Invito,'  as  Olympus  was  himself 
listening.  Voss  comp.  II.  xviii  239, 
where  Hera  bids  thesun  set  against  his  wiU. 

*01ympus'  is  rather  the  heaven  than 
the  mountain,  over  which  the  evening 
star  is  said  to  rise,  as  in  viii  30,  *libi 
deserit  Hesperus  Oetam,*  A.  11  801, 
*  lamque  iugis  summae  surgebat  Lucifer 
Idae.*  In  either  case  it  is  probably  to  be 
constnicted  with  *processit.*  cdaiKioc,  the 
Star  of  the  sheepfolds,  was  a  Greek  epithet 
ot  the  evening  star. 

Rom.  b  deficient  from  here  to  x  10. 
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ECLOGA  VII. 

MELIBOEUS.     CORYDON.     THYRSIS. 

This  is  a  singing-match  between  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  with  Daphnis  as  umpire.  Un- 
like  Ihose  in  Eclogues  iii  and  v,  it  ends  dedsively  in  the  defeat  of  Thyrsis.  The 
story  is  told  by  Meliboeus,  who  was  not  present  until  the  terms  of  the  contest  had 
been  agreed  on,  so  that  of  them  we  hear  nothing.  The  Idyls  of  Theocr.  which  Virgil 
seems  chiefly  to  have  had  in  view  are  the  sixth  and  eighth. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  earlier  critics  to  identify  the  characters,  Corydon  being 
supposed  to  be  Virgil,  Thyrsis  to  be  a  contemporaiy  rival  (*aut  Bavius  aut  Anser  aut 
Maevius,*  according  to  theories  mentioned  by  Serv.),  or  even,  according  to  Cerda, 
Theocritus  himself,  Meliboeus  and  Daphnis  to  be  patrons  of  the  poet.  Serv.  asserts 
on  the  authority  of  the  elegies  of  Valgius  [Teuffel  241]  that  Codrus  (v.  22)  was  a  con- 
temporary  poet  [and  some  recent  critics  accept  this  view,  taking  Codrus  to  be  a  pseudo- 
nym,  Teuffel  233 ;  see  also  the  Verona  Scholia  quoted  on  v.  22].  But  nothing  in  the 
poem  points  to  any  historical  basis ;  all  can  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  an 
imaginary  Eclogue  in  the  Theocritean  style.  There  does  not  even  seem  to  be  any 
necessity  for  supposing  that,  in  introducing  Meliboeus,  Daphnis,  and  Corydon,  Virgil 
is  thinking  uniformly  of  the  Meliboeus,  Daphnis,  and  Corydon  of  forroer  Eclogues, 
though  there  is  some  appropriateness  in  making  Daphnis  the  bestower  of  the  crown  of 
poetry,  and  Corydon,  the  hero  of  Ecl.  ii,  its  receiver. 

The  scenery  is,  as  usual,  confused.  Arcadian  shepherds  are  made  to  sing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mincius,  while  neither  the  ilex  (v.  i),  the  pine  (v.  24),  the 
chestnut  (v.  53),  nor  the  flocks  of  goats  (v.  7),  seem  to  belong  to  Mantua. 

There  appears  no  means  of  determining  the  date ;  the  niention  of  the  Mincius  does 
not  prove  that  Virgil  was  then  in  actual  possession  of  his  property. 

This  Eclogue  is  alluded  to  by  Propertius  (ili  xxvi  67),  *  Tu  canis  umbrosi  subter 
pineta  Galaesi  Thyrsin  et  attritis  Daphnin  harundinibus;'  but  the  reference  is 
sufliciently  vague,  as  the  mention  of  Galaesus  is  apparently  intended  to  recall  a 
totally  different  scene,  that  described  in  G.  iv  126,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  Thyrsis 
and  Daphnis  can  mean  no  more  than  that  Virgil  introduces  both,  as  Theocr.  does, 
though  in  different  Idyls.  [Mr.  Munro,  however,  thinks  that  the  mention  of  the 
Galaesus  by  Propertius  may  show  that  some  of  the  Eclogues  were  HTitten  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum. — H.  N.] 

M.  FORTE  sub  arguta  consederat  ilice  Daphnis, 

compulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrsis  in  unum, 

i-aa  *Asinging-matchhadbeenagreed         z.  Imitated  generally  from  the  begin- 

on  between  the  goatherd  Corydon  and  ning  of  Theocritus'  sixth  and  eighth  Idyls. 

the  shepherd  Thyrsis,  Daphnis  being  um-  *  Arguta^'_yiii  22  note.  Virg.  may  intend  )   ^- 

I  pire.     I  was  going  to  look  after  a  stray  that  the  very  tree  should  suc|[est  song,  as   j" . 

\  he-goat  when  Daphnis  asked  me  to  listen.  in  Theocr.  i  i  foll.  t^e  whisper  of  the 

I  agreed  hesitatingly,  and  they  began.'  leaves  is  parallel  with  the  sound  of  piping. 
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Thyrsis  ovis,  Corydon  distentas  lacte  capellas, 
ambo  florentes  aetatibus,  Arcades  ambo, 
et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati.  5 

huc  mihi,  dum  teneras  defendo  a  frigore  myrtos, 
vir  gregis  ipse  caper  deerraverat ;  atque  ego  Daphnim 
aspicio.     ille  ubi  me  contra  videt :   *  ocius,  inquit, 
huc  ades,  o  Meliboee !  caper  tibi  salvus  et  haedi ; 
et,  si  quid  cessare  potes,  requiesce  sub  umbra.  10 

huc  ipsi  potum  venient  per  prata  iuvenci ; 


3.  '  Distentas  lacte/  the  time  was  even- 
ing  ;  so  V.  15. 

4.  *  Aetatibus,'  plural,  each  being  niade 
to  have  his  own  *aetas,'  by  a  poetical 
variety ;  a  prose  writer  would  have  said, 
*■  ambo  florente  aetate.' 

'  Arcades,'  therefore  skilled  in  song,  x 
32.  Arcadia  was  a  pastoral  country  (ev/if|* 
Xoc,  Theocr.  xxii  157) ;  Pan,  its  patron, 
was  the  god  of  rural  song,  so  that  shep- 
herds  who  can  pipe  and  sing  are  naturally 

I  made  Arcadians.  There  seems  xdso  to 
have  been  a  law  in  Arcadia  in  historical 
times  (Polvb.  iv  20^  compelling  the  study 
of  music,  which  Polybius  thinks  produced 

,  a  humanizing  eflect  on  the  people.  Keight- 
ley  supposes  that  these  passages  of  Virg. 
suggested  the  notion  which  became  cur- 
rent  at  the  Revival  of  letters,  representing 
the  Arcadians  as  living  in  an  ideal  golden 
age  of  pastoral  felicity — a  view  very  unlike 
that  taken  by  the  ancients,  with  whom 
the  Arcadians  were  proverbial  for  thick- 
witted  rustic  stupidity,  Juv.  vii  160,  etc. 
For  the  confiision  between  Arcadia  and 
Mantua  see  Introduction  to  Eclogues,  p.  9. 

5.  *  Parati '  is  constructed  with  both  *  can- 
tare'  and  *respondere,*  *pares*  beingjtjikeii 
^ith  *  parati  or  with  *  cantare,^  equally 
prepiared,  or  prepared  to  sing  in  a  match,  to 
take  either  the  first  (*cantare*)  or  the 
second  (*respondere')  pKart  in  an  amoebean 
contest.   This  seems  better  than  to  connect 

*  pares  *  with  *  cantare,'  =  *  pares  in  can- 
tando,'  though  the  constniction  would  be 
admissible  in  itself,  and  is  apparently  sanc- 
tioned  by  Nemesianus'  imitation  (11  16), 

*  ambo  aevo  cantuque  pares. '  At  the  same 
time  the  stress  on  *  parati  *  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion  with  *  respondere,'  as  that  would  be 
the  strongest  test  of  improvisation :  and 
this  makes  the  word  more  appropriate  than 
Schrader's  conjecture  *  periti,'  which  is 
supported  by  x  32,  and  by  Theocr.  viii 
4,  dfJL^a  trvpUriiv  i^Bcamuwa,  dfu^  addtv. 


6.  *  Huc,'  to  the  place  where  they  were 
sitting. 

*Defendo  a  frigore  myrtos*  created 
difliculty  as  early  as  Serv.  Probably  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  spring,  when  the  nights 
are  firosty  (compare  the  whisperinfi;  ofthe 
leaves,  v.  i,  the  humming  01  the  bees,  v. 
13,  and  the  weaned  lambs,  v.  15),  and 
Meliboeus,  like  Corydon,  ii  45,  etc,  had 
to  look  after  his  trees  as  well  as  after  his 
flocks  and  herds. 

*  Dum  '  is  used  with  the  present,  though 
the  verb  in  the  prindpal  clause  is  in  the 
pluperfect,  as  in  A.  vi  171  foll. 

For  *  myrtos '  a  few  inferior  MSS.  have 
*  myrtus ;  *  but  in  this  case  the  usage  of 
Virg.  appears  to  favour  the  second  de- 
clension.     Compare  vi  83  note. 

7.  *  Vir  gregis, '  &  rpoyc,  rav Xevicdi/atya>}/ 
av€p,  Theocr.  viii  49. 

*  Ipse : '  the  leader  of  the  herd  had 
strayed,  and  therefore  the  herd  with  him. 
Heyne,  referring  to  v.  9. 

*Deerro'  disyllabic,  as  Lucr.  iii  860, 
[in  Lucr.  i  711  spelt  *derr-*.] 

*  Atque  *  used  in  a  style  of  poetical  sim- 
plidty,  where,  in  connected  writing,  we 
should  have  *  cum.'  Other  instances,  col- 
lected  by  Wagn.,  are  A.  iv 663,  vi  162,  vii 
29,  X  219.  [So  in  Plautus,  Cic,  etc.  See 
Drager  ii  p.  49 ;  the  rarer,  mainly  Plautine 
use  of  *  atque '  in  apodosis  (G.  i  203  note) 
perhaps  grew  out  of  this.]  Gebauer, 
p.  31,  comp.  the  similar  use  of  «ai  Theocr. 
VI I  11;  there  however  Kai  seems  to  answer 
to  eat  in  the  line  preceding.  Here  the 
sense  is,  *I  had  just  observed  that  he 
had  strayed,  when  I  caught  sight  of 
Daphnis. 

II.  ThebuIIocksarethoseofMeliboeus, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of 
them  as  well  as  of  the  goats,  and  also  of 
lambs,  V.  15.  So  Damoetas,  iii  6,  29,  is 
both  shepherd  and  cowherd. 

*  Ipsi  *  as  in  IV  21  (note). 
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hic  viridis  tenera  praetexit  harundine  ripas 
Mincius,  eque  sacra  resonant  examina  quercu/ 
quid  facerem?  neque  ego  Alcippen,  neque  Phyllida 

habebam, 
depulsos  a  lacte  domi  quae  clauderet  agnos ;  15 

et  certamen  erat,  Corydon  cum  Thyrside,  mag^um. 
posthabui  tamen  illorum  mea  seria  luSo. 
altemis  igitur  contendere  versibus  ambo 
coepere;  altemos  Musae  meminisse  volebant. 
hos  Corydon,  illos  referebat  in  ordine  Thyrsis.         20 
Nymphae,  noster  amor,  Libethrides,  aut  mihi  carmen, 
quale  meo  Codro,  concedite;   proxima  Phoebi 


xa.  Comp.  I  49  foU.,  G.  iii  14,  15,  A. 
X  205.  The  Minciusis  mentioned  to  ex- 
plain  why  MeIit>oeus'  Bullocks  will  not  go 
out  of  sight ;  but  the  mention  of  it  suggests 
the  invitingness  of  the  spot,  which  is  the 
point  of  V.  13. 

[The  Ver.  fragm.  begins  here  and  con- 
tinues  to  v.  37.] 

13.  Comp.  I  54  foll.  *  Sacra,*  as  the 
tree  of  Jupiter,  a  literary  epitheT 

14.  ^Aidppe  '  and  *  Phyllis  *  scem  to 
be  partners  (see  i  31),  or  former  partners, 
of  Meliboeus,  not,  as  Serv.  supposes, 
partners  of  Corydon  and  Thyrsis. 

15.  Med.  has  *hedos*  (*agnos*  in  the 
margin)  from  a  recollection  of  v.  9  and 
perlutps  of  iii  82. 

16.  *  Corydon  cum  Thjrrside  *  is  in  loose 
apposition  to 'certamen.'  Comp.  Soph. 
Ant.  259,  \6yoi  3*  h  dXXriKotmv  ippoOovv 

*  ^agnum  *  seems  to  be  a  predicate. 
*  Et*  couples  the  two  antagonistic  con- 
siderations.  Thyrsis  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  persons  in  Theocr.  Idyl  i. 

18.  '  Altemis : '  introduction  to  Ecl.  iii. 

19.  •  Volebam/  a  variant  mentioned  by 
Serv. ,  is  found  in  one  or  two  inferior  MSS. 
and  adopted  by  Voss ;  *  volebant  *  is 
clearly  rk;ht. 

There  is  no  need  (as  Ameis  Spic,  p.  14, 
has  rightly  perceived)  to  supply  *  eos  *  be- 
fore  *meminisse,*  with  Wagn.  and  Forb., 
or  *  me '  >vith  Spohn  and  Jahn. 

*  Musae,*  the  Muses  of  the  rivals  are  said 
>  to  remember  the  amoebean  strains,  as 

recalling  them  to  the  memory  of  the 
shepherds,  the  Muses  being  mythologic- 
ally  connected  wjth  Memory,  who  was 
their  mother.     CompTA:  Vrr645,   *Et 


meministis  enim,  Divae,  et  memorare  po- 
testis.'  The  language  is  worded  as  if  the 
shepherds  had  a  number  of  verses  in  their 
minds,  and  the  Muses  chose  to  remember 
amoebeans  rather  than  others ;  but  it  must 
not  be  pressed  to  mean  that  the  contest 
had  been  studied  or  rehearsed  beforehand 
(see  V.  5,  note).  By  the  act  of  memory 
probably  no  more  is  intended  than  the  act 
of  cgmpi^JtiQP,  which  Virg.  elsewhere 
(l  2,  etc.)expressesbythe  word  *meditari.* 
21 -24.  *  Cor.  Muses,  grant  that  I  may 
sing  like  Codrus ;  if  not,  I  abandon  the 
art.* 

21.  *  Libethrus,*  *  Libethra,'  or  *  Li- 
bethrum,*  was  a  fountain  inmfiiicoo,  with 
^  rgLvpm,  mgn^i^nffd  by  Stm.bni  ly  p.  629, 
A,  rb  r&v  Aeif3ff9piSiiw  wfi^wv  avrpov, 
Pausanias  speaks  of  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  The  Libethrides are  mentioned 
as  distinct  from  the  Muses,  though  equally 
patronesses  of  song.  So  (x  i)  Arethusa 
is  invoked,  and  in  Theocr.  (vii  91)  the 
n^rmphs  teach  a  shepherd  song. 

22.  'Codrus,*  V  II.  [The  Verona 
Scholia  sa^  that  Codrus  was  understood 
by  some  cntics  to  be  Virg.,  by  others  to  be 
Comificius,  and  by  others  Helvius  Cinna. 
They  go  on  to  quote  some  lines  of  Valgius 
upon  this  Codrus :  *  Codnisque  ille  canit, 
quali  tu  voce  canebas,  Atque  solet  nu- 
meros  dicere,  Cinna,  tuos,  Dulcior  ut 
numquam  Pylio  profluxerit  ore  Nestoris, 
aut  docto  pectore  Demodoci,*  etc. — H.  N.] 

It  signifies  little  whether  *  proxima*  be 
constructed  with  *■  carmina '  supplied  from 

*  carmen,*  or  taken  as  a  verbal  acc.  after 

*  facit.  *  With  the  sense  comp.  Theocr.  I  2, 
turd,  \lava  rh  ievrtpov  i9\ov  dvoury, 

['Phoebo*Ver.] 
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versibus  ille  facit;  aut,  si  non  possumus  omnesi 

hic  ai^ta  sacra  pendebit  fistula  pinu. 
T.  Pastores,  hedera  nascentem  ornate  poetam,  25 

Arcades,  invidia  rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codro; 

aut,  si  ultra  placitum  laudarit,  baccare  frontem 

cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  futuro. 
C.  Saetosi  caput  hoc  apri  tibi,  Delia,  parvus 

et  ramosa  Micon  vivacis  comua  cervi.  30 

si  proprium  hoc  fuerit,  levi  de  marmore  tota 


23.  *  gfon  possumus  omnes,*  viii  63. 
Corydon,  as  Voss  remarTcs,  modestly 
classes  himself  with  the  many. 

Ribbeck  formerly  accepted  *  possimus,* 
the  original  reading  of  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud., 
referring  to  Marius  Victorinus  p.  8  Gais- 
ford,  where  we  are  told  that  Messala, 
Brutus,  and  Agrippa  wrote  'simus'  for 
'  sumus.'  [But  he  now  (1894)  reads  '  pos- 
sumus.'] 

24.  He  hangs  up  his  pipe^  abapdoning 
tl)e  krt.  Comp.  Hor.  Od.  III  xxvi  3,  Ep. 
I  i  4.  Tibull.  II  V  29,  '  Pendebatque  vagi 
^toris  in  arbore  votum,  Garrula  silvestri 
hstula  sacra  deo.*     The  pine  is  sacred  to 

l^rX^^^^EajijJ^rop.  Ixviii  20,  *  ArcaHTb  pinusamica 
-    ~      deo.* 

25-28.  *  7>4.  Crown  me,  in  spite  of 
Codrus'  envy,  and  protect  me  agaiiist  his 
evil  tongue. 

25.  ^Qjtfi.  axzQgance  of  Thvrsis  is  con- 
Uastgd.  with  the  n^odesty  of  Corydon. 

Tiedera,'  VIII 13.  *  Doctarum  hederae 
praemia  frontium,'  Hor.  Od.  i  i  29.  [*Nas- 
centem  :*  Pal.  and  Med.  corr.  have  *cres- 
centem,'  accepted  by  Ribbeck  and  Coning- 
ton  :  Nettleship  restored  *  nascentem.'] 

26.  '  Invidia  rumpantur,'  a  colloquial 
expression,  doubtless  intended  as  a  cha- 
racteristic  trait  of  Thyrsis.  Emm.  quotes 
Cic.  in  Vatin.  4,  '  ut  aliquando  ista  ilia, 
quae  sunt  inflata,  rumpantur.*  The  sup- 
posed  allusion  to  the  story  of  Codrus  the 
Moor,  glanced  at  by  Hor.  Ep.  i  xix  15, 
would  be  out  of  place,  were  it  only  that 
Virg.  sympathizes  with  Corydon  and  his 
friend. 

27.  Thyrsis  affects  to  fear  that  Codrus 
may  attempt  lo  injure  hiig  tty  extravagant 
prflisfi,  which,  when  bestowed  on  a  person 
either  by  himself  or  by  another,  was  con- 
sidered  likely  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
the  gods,  and  was  guarded  by  the  apo- 
locetic  expression  *  praefiscine.*  Cerda 
refers  to  Titinius  (Charis.  p.  210),  '  Pol  tu 


ad  laudem  addito  praefiscine,  ne  puella 
fascinetur.' 

*  Ultra.  placitum  *^  is  generally  under- 
stood  *  bevond  his  "judgment^  *  i.e.  with 
extravagant  insincenty  ;  but  it  more  pro- 
bably  refers  to  the  pleasure  of  the  gods. 

*  Baccare,'  iv  19.  [*  Herba  est  ad  re- 
pellendum  fasdnum,'  Serv. — H.  N.] 

28.  *  Mala  lingua : '  '  nec  mala  fasci- 
nare  lingua,'  Catull.  vii  12. 

*  Vati  fiituro  *  is  stronger  than  *  crescen- 
tem  poetam'  (see  note  on  ix  32),  and 
argues  increased  self-confidence  in  Thyrsis. 

29-32.  '  Cor,  Micon  offers  to  Diana  a  / 
boar's  head  and  a  stag's  horns,  promising  / 
her  a  marble  statue  if  his  success  in  hunt- 1 
ing  should  continue.* 

29.  Corydon  speaks  in  the  character  of 
Micon  (see  on  lli  10,  79),  who  is  supposed 
to  dedicate  an  oflering  to  Diana  with  an 
address  in  the  form  of  an  inscription. 
*Parvus,*  as  Menalcas,  Theocr.  viii  64, 
calls  himself  fiucKd^f  a  young  boy. 

[*  Apri : '  Serv.  mentions  a  variant 
*capri.'— H.  N.] 

30.  The  verb  is  omitted,  as  frequently 
in  inscriptions,  A  iii  288.  For  the  custom 
of  offering  spoils  of  hunting  to  Diana, 
comp.  A.  IX  407,  Soph.  Aj.  178. 

The  longevity  of  the  stag  was  proverbial 
amonclhe  ancients.  '  Vivacis  comua  cervi  * 
is  copied  by  Ov,  M.  iii  194. 

*  Ramosa  *  like  *  comibus  arboreis,*  A  i 
190. 

31.  *  Proprium,'  one's  own,  and  hence 
permanent,  coupled  by  Cic.  Pro  Lege 
Manil.  16  with  *perpetuum,*  with*pe- 
renne'  De  Sen.  4.  So  A.  vi  871, 
*  propria  haec  si  dona  fuissent,'  Hor.  S.  il 
VI  5,  *  propria  ut  mihi  munera  hjds.*  The 
thought  is  the  same  as  in  Lucr.  iii  971, 
*Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  omnibus 
usu. '  The  thing  of  which  continuance  is 
asked  is  success  in  hunting. 

*  Tota,'  not  a  mere  head  or  bust.    Serv. 
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puniceo  stabis  suras  evincta  coturno. 

T.  Sinum  lactis  et  haec  te  liba,  Priape,  quodannis 
exspectare  sat  est:   custos  es  pauperis  horti. 
nunc  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  fecimus ;  at  tu,     35 
si  fetura  gr^em  suppleverit,  aureus  esto. 

C.  Nerine  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblae, 
candidior  cycnis,  hedera  formonsior  alba, 
cum  primum  pasti  repetent  praesepia  tauri, 
si  qua  tui  Corydonis  habet  te  cura,  venito.  40 

T,  Immo  ego  Sardoniis  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis, 


32.  Comp.  A.  I  337,  where  this  line  is 
almost  verlKilly  repeated  of  a  Tyrian  hunt- 
ress.  A  similar  hne  is  quoted  by  Teren- 
tianus  Maurus  De  Metris,  professedly  from 
the  Ino  of  Livius  Andronicus,  *  lam  nunc 
purpureo  suras  include  coturno.'  Diana 
is  generally  represented  with  buskins. 

*  Puniceo  :  *  colouring  was  frequent  in 
the  case  of  marble  statues. 

*  De  marmore  stabis :  *  *  aeneus  ut  stes ' 
ilor.  S.  II  iii  183,  «r^vpi^Xaroc  Iv  'OXvfiiriq. 
(TTdBfiTt  PlatoPhaedr.  p.  215.  [*Cotun^o' 
Med.  Pal.  Ver.  fra^m.  Gud.— H.  N.] 

33-36.  *  TA,  Priapus,  we  oflfer  thee 
cakes  and  milk,  bemg  poor;  however, 
though  thou  hast  only  a  marble  statue 
now,  thou  shalt  have  a  golden  one  if  the 
lambing  turns  out  well.' 

33.  Thyrsis  fails  first  in  his  subject, 
Priapus  instead  of  Diana,  and  then  in  the 
sudden  and  absurd  change  from  ostenta- 
tious  homeliness  to  lavish  promises. 

[*  Sinum '  or  *  sinus : '  a  note  of  Asper 
quoted  in  the  Verona  Scholia,  and  partly 
by  Serv.  and  Nonius,  p.  547,  says  '  Sinum 
est  vas  vinarium,  ut  Cicero  significat,  non 
ut  quidam,  lactarium.'  Plautus  in  Cur- 
culione  (l  i  82),  '  cedo  puere  sinum '  .  .  . 
*  Sinum  ergo  vas  patulum,  quod  et  mas- 
culine  sinus  vocitatum.'  He  illustrates 
the  word  lurther  from  Atta  and  Varro. 
*Sinus']  is  distinguished  by  Varro  from 
'poculum,'  *quoa  maiorem  cavationem 
habet.'  (L.  L.  iv  26.)  The  resemblance 
to  *  smus '  is  accidental. 

*  Quodannis,'  comp.  the  yearly  ofiering 
to  Daphnis,  v  67.     [*  Quotannis '  Med.] 

35.  *  Pro  tempore  *  coupled  -with  *  pro 
re'  by  Caes.  B.  G.  v  8,  *according  to 
our  circumstances,'  ix  ruv  vtxpoynav. 
Statues  of  Priapus  were  commonly  of 
wood  ;  but  Thyrsis  intends  to  insult  Micon 
and  his  Diana,  by  apologizing  for  having 


had  to  make  his  god  of  the  same  material 
which  his  rivals  promise  to  their  goddess 
— not  remembering  that  such  extravagant 
language  is  utterly  out  of  character.  \Vith 
*marmoreum'  and  *aureus'  Gebauer 
comp.  Theocr.  Id.  x  23,  Epigr.  xvii  3 
foll.,  XX  6  foll.,  and  with  the  general 
sense  Epigr.  iv  13  foll. 

37-40.  *  Cor,    Sweet  Galatea,  lovelier  "^ 
than  every  thing  in  nature,  come  to  thy 
Corydon  at  evenfall.'  -* 

37.  Galatea,  the  Nereid,  appears  in 
Theocr.  (Wyls  vi  and  xi)  as  the  love  of 
Eolyphemus.  Virg.,  who  (as  Ke%htley 
remarlcs)  had  transferred  the  language  and 
feelings  of  Polyphemus  to  Corydon  in 
£cl.  II,  here  makes  him  address  Galatea, 
who  is  his  love,  just  as  Daphnis,  who  in 
Idyl  VIII  answers  to  Corydon  here,  marries 
a  nymph.  The  words  are  imitated  more 
or  less  from  Theocr.  xi  19  foll.,  and  both 
passages  are  characteristically  amplified 
by  Ov.  M.  XIII  789  foll. 

*  Nerine '  seems  not  to  occur  elsewhere 
in  Latin  as  a  patronymic,  but  Catull. 
LXIV  29  calls  Thetis  *  Nereine,'  [as  Haupt 
conj.  or  *Nerine  *  as  Owen  conj.] 

*  Hyblae  ; '  see  on  i  55,  though  here  it 
need  not  be  a  piece  of  mannerism ;  a 
shepherd  speaking  as  a  Sicilian  would 
naturally  altude  to  Hybla. 

38.  *  Hedera  alba,*  iii  39.  [*  Formon- 
sior'  Pal.  originally. — H.  N.  See  i  5. 
Med.  has  *  formosior,*  and  so  in  v.  55,  etc.] 

41-44.  *  TA.  May  I  be  more  hateful  to 
thee  than  every  thing  in  natuce  if  I  can  bear 
thy  abg^Tir*»  ^onggf      Go  home,  my  herds. ' 

41.  Thyrsis  thinks  first  of  his  rivalry 
with  Corydon,  *inunflu*  implying  that  he 
seeks  a  better  way  of  expressing  his  pas- 
sion,  and  secondly  of  his  own  feelmgs 
rather  than  of  his  love's,  and  fails  accord- 
ingly.     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
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horridior  rusco,  proiecta  vilior  alga, 

si  mihi  non  haec  lux  toto  iam  longior  anno  est 

ite  domum  pasti,  si  quis  pudor,  ite  iuvenci. 

C.  Muscosi  fontes  et  somno  mollior  herba,  45 

et  quae  vos  rara  viridis  tegit  arbutus  umbra, 
solstitium  pecori  defendite ;  iam  venit  aestas 
torrida,  iam  lento  tui^ent  in  palmite  gemmae. 

T,  Hic  focus  et  taedae  pingues,  hic  plurimus  ignis 

semper,  et  adsidua  postes  fuligine  nigri ;  50 

hic  tantum  Boreae  curamus  frigora  quantum 


he  is  addressing  Galatea  also,  as  he  may 
only  mean  to  show  how  mudi  better  he 
loves  his  love.  With  the  form  of  the  wish 
Gebauer  comp.  Theocr.  v  20,  etc. 

*Sardoniis.  The  technical  name  for 
the  plant  is  *Ranunculus^Sardous,'  )3ar- 
pa^iov  y(yiiiiotkaripov,  Tcnown  in  England 
as  the  celery-leaved  crowfoot,  so  acrid 
that  its  leav^applied'  externaliy  produce 
inflammation.  Those  who  ate  it  had  their 
faces  distorted  into  the  proverbial  Sardonic 
Sioilfi^as  we  are  told  by  Solinus  and  Servr, 
quoting  Sallust].  Thyrsis  contrasts  it  with 
the  thyme  of  Hybla,  as  producine  pro- 
verbially  bitter  honey  ( *  Sardum  mel,  Hor. 
•A..  P.  375).  So  'horridior  rusco  '  is  con- 
trasted  with  *  candidior  cycnis,*  and  *  vilior 
alga  *  with  *  hedera  formonsior  alba.* 

42.  *  Rusco,'  G.  II  413.  *  Proiecta'  is 
emphatic :  which  is  throwh  on  the  shore, 
and  which  no  one  cares  to  take  up. 
*  Vilior  alga,'  Hor.  S.  Ii  v  8. 

43.  Theocr.  XII  2,  o\  ll  ico^tmntq  Iv 
fffiart  yjfpcuTKOvffi^  Anth.  Pal.  XII  171. 

44.  He  lays  the  blame  on  the  cattle, 
as  if  they  were  delaying  his  pleasure  by 
delaying  at  their  food.  *  Si  quis  pudor,* 
an  appeal  at  once  to  their  moderation  in 
^liBgr  and  to  their  regard  for  him.  It  is 
the  same  notion  as  '  improbus  anser,'  G. 
I  1 19,  where  see  note. 

45-48.  *Cor.  Myflocksshallhavewater, 
and  grass,  and  shade  :  summer  is  at  the 
full  of  heat  and  beauty.  * 

45.  *  Muscosi,'  gushing  from  the  mossy 
rock.    CatuII.  Lxviii  58,  Hor.  Ep.  i  x  7. 

*  Somno  mollior,'  {Vttvii»  fiaXaKiartpa, 
Theocr.  v  51,  of  a  fleece  (comp.  xv  125). 
/ioXajcdc  is  an  epithet  of  vm/oc,  as  old  as 
Hom.  (II.  X  2),  like  *  mollis'  of  *  somnus,' 
G.  II  470,  etc,  and  is  as  likely  to  have 
suggested  the  comparison  as  any  resem- 
blance  in  the  things  themselves.'     The 


address  is  imitated  from  Theocr.  viii  33 
foll.,  37  foU. 

46.  *  Rara,*  see  on  v  7. 

47.  *  Defendit  aestatem  capellis,'  Hor. 
Od.  I  xvii  3.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
in  this  and  similar  instances  the  dative  is 
to  be  explained  as  one  of  personal  rela- 
tion,  *  on  behalf  of,'  or  as  originally  iden- 
tical  with  the  ablative. 

*  Solstitium,*  G.  i  100. 

48.  With  *aestas  torrida'  Gebauer 
comp.  Theocr.  vi  16,  ix  12.  Corydon 
mentioned  the  summer  for  its  heat,  but  he 
is  led  to  dwell  on  its  beauty,  a  proof  of 
his  superiority  to  Thyirsis. 

['Lento*  Pal.,  Med.  corr.,  Serv.,  who 
explains  '  tarde  pondere  vites  commemorat 
in  Venetia  quae  est  provincia  frigidior  * : 
so  Ribbeck. — H.  N.  Med.  originally  had 
Meto;'  Wagn.  and  Con.  read  Maeto:* 
compare  G.  li  262,  *  laetum  vitis  genus.*] 

49-53.  *  TA.  Here  we  are  at  our  fire- 
side ;  we  can  bid  defiance  to  the  cold.* 

49.  Thyrsis'  picture,  as  Keightley  re-  ^ 
marks,  is  like  a  Dutch  pendant  to  Cory- 
don's  Qaude  Lorraine.  Its  fault  is  its 
subject:  yet  it  is  the  one  which  would 
most  naturally  be  expected  to  follow 
Corydon's,  according  to  the  division  of 
the  year  in  v  70.  The  *  focus  *  is  one  of 
the  details  of  rural  life  seemingly  ridiculed 
as  a  subject  for  poetry  by  Persius  i  72. 

50.  *Semper,  like  *adsidua,*  forms 
part  of  Thyrsis'  boast,  and  it  leads  him  to 
dwell  on  what  is  itself  an  unpleasing  de- 
tail,  the  ^^icoirva  ^wfiara,  This  and  the 
preceding  line  seem  to  be  firom  Theocr. 
XI  50,  as  Keightley  remarks,  though  the 
context  there  is  quite  different. 

51.  Theocr.  ix  12  foll.,  i^foll.  [Serv. 
mentions  a  variant  'hinc*  for  *hic,*  and 
explains  *hinc*  as  =  *therefore.*  Gud. 
originally  has  *  hinc' — H.  N.] 
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aut  numerum  lupus  aut  torrentia  flumina  ripas. 

C.  Stant  et  iuniperi  et  castaneae  hirsutae ; 

strata  iacent  passim  sua  quaeque  sub  arbore  poma; 
omnia  nunc  rident;   at  si  formonsus  Alexis  55 

montibus  his  abeat,  videas  et  flumina  sicca. 

71  Aret  ager ;  vitio  moriens  sitit  aeris  herba ; 
liber  pampineas  invidit  collibus  umbras: 
Phyllidis  adventu  nostrae  nemus  omne  virebit, 
luppiter  et  laeto  descendet  plurimus  imbri.  60 

C,  Populus  Alcidae  gratissima,  vitis  laccho, 


Sa.  *  Numerum '  is  understood  by  Heyne 
and  some  later  editors  of  the  counting  of 
the  sheep,  the  prospect  of  which  does  not 
deter  the  wolf  trom  devouring  them.  The 
old  interpretation  seems  simpler ;  the  wolf 
does  not  fear  the  multitude  of  tlie  sheep. 
Thus  the  notion  is  that  of  Juvenars  *  de- 
fendit  numerus,'  and  Horace*s  *nos  nu- 
merus  sumus,'  *  a  mere  set  of  figures.* 

53-56.  *  Cor.  It  is  the  fruit  season,  and 
all  is  luxuriant :  but  the  absence  of  Alexis 
would  blight  all.' 

53.  *Siant*  is  more  than  *sunt,*  by 
which  Hejrne  explains  it :  but  it  merely 
gives  the  picture. 

The  non-elision  of  '  iuniperi '  and  *  cas- 
taneae  *  is  a  metrical  variety  borrowed  by 
Vii^.  from  the  Greeks.  The  passage  is 
imitated  from  Theocr.  viii  41  foU. 

54.  Perhaps  from  Theocr.  vii  144  foll. 
'Quaque,'  the  conjecture    of  Heins., 

Gronovius,  and  Bentley  for  *  quaeque/  has 
been  adopted  by  many  editors,  including 
Heyne  and  Wagn. ,  and  is  found  m  two 
of  Ribbeck^s  cursives.  But  Lachm.  on 
Lucr.  II  371  has  shown  from  other  pas- 
sages  that  *  quaeque '  here  would  be  equally 
correct,  and  Wagn.  Lect.  Verg.  pp.  368 
foU.,  does  not  break  down  his  case.  The 
construction  is  doubtless  to  be  explained 
by  attraction.  Another  suggestion  is  to 
make  *sua'  the  abl.  sing.  pronounced 
monosyUabicaUy,  as  in  Enn.  and  Lucr. ; 
but  to  this  Wagn.  repUes  with  force  that 
it  is  most  strange  that  Vir|[.  should  have 
preferred  an  archaism  of  this  kind  when  a 
more  obvious  expression  was  close  at  hand. 

55.  *AIexis*  is  doubtless  introduced 
with  a  reference  to  E.  Ii  (compare  the 
mention  of  mountains  in  II  5),  but  as 
Corydon  does  not  alwa^rs  adhere  to  his 
own  character  (see  v.  30),  we  need  not 
suppose   that  he   is  always  sp>eaking  of 


those  whom  he  has  himself  loved.    ['  For- 
monsus'  Pal.  originally. — H.  N.  See  v.  38.] 

56.  The  general  drought  would  affect 
even  the  rivers,  which  are  the  natural  re- 
source  when  there  is  no  rain.  Pal.  has 
*aberit.' 

57-60.  *  Th.  Eveiv  thing  is  parched 
up:  but  Phyllis*  amval  wiU  bnng  fer- 
tility  and  refreshing  showers.* 

57.  AU  that  can  be  said  against  Thyrsis  ' 
here  is  that  he  dwells  more  on  unpleasing  ^ 
objects  than  Corydon :  but  this  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  subject  of  his  picture,  and 
he  makes  what  he  can  of  the  anticipated 
contrast,  w.  59,  60. 

*  Vitio,'  disease,  a  sense  more  common 
in  tfie  cognate  'vitiosus '  and  *  vitiare :  * 
*Dira  lues  quondam  Latias  vitiaverat 
auras,'  Ov.  M.  xv  626.  Virg.  may  be 
referring  to  Lucr.  vi  1090  foll.,  where 
diseased  states  of  the  air  are  treated  as 
causes  of  pestilence.  Comp.  *  morbo  caeli ' 
G.  111478,  *corruptocaeH  tractu'A.  III 138. 

59.  *Nemus  omne*  may  refer  to  the 
plantations,  or  perhaps,  as  vines  have  just 
oeen  spoken  of,  to  the  *arbustum,'  which 
appears  to  be  its  sense,  G.  11  308,  401. 
[Med.  originally  had  *videbit.'— H.  N.] 

60.  The  image  is  that  of  G.  ii  325,  the 
marriage  of  Jjipiter  and  Juno,  Aetber  .aiid 
E^th.  Comp.  also  *  ruit  arduus  aether ' 
G.  i  324,  *caeli  ruina^^A.  i  129,  wTiIch  is 
the  same  picture,  the  whole  sky  appearing 
to  pour  down,  though  without  the  added 
personification.  *  luppiter '  is  used  of  the 
air,  G.  i  418,  il  419. 

61-64.  *  Cor.  Each  god  has  his  favourite 
tree :  but  Phyllis  is  fond  of  the  hazel,  so 
that  is  the  tree  for  me.* 

6z.  *Populus,'  Xevcav,  ^HjoaicXcoc  tep6v 
epvoc,  Theocr.  ii  121.  So  G.  li  66,  A. 
VIII  276.  Leuce  was  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Plftto,  who  caused  a  wnite  poplar  to 
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formonsae  myrtus  Veneri,  sua  laurea  Phoebo ; 

Phyllis  amat  corylos;   illas  dum  Phyllis  amabit, 

nec  myrtus  vincet  corylos  nec  laurea  Phoebi. 
T,  Fraxinus  in  silvis  pulcherrima,  pinus  in  hortis,        65 

populus  in  fluviis,  abies  in  montibus  altis ; 

saepius  at  si  me,  Lycida  formonse,  revisas, 

fraxinus  in  silvis  cedat  tibi,  pinus  in  hortis. 
M.  Haec  memini,  et  victum  frustra  contendere  Thyrsim* 

ex  illo  Corydon  Corydon  est  tempore  nobis.  70 


grow  up  in  the  shades  after  her  death : 
Hercules,  on  his  way  from  the  infernal 
regions,  made  himself  a  garland  from  its 
leaves. 

62.  The  m^nrtle,  being  a  sea-side  plant 
(*amantis  litora  myrtos,  G.  iv  124),  was 
supposed  to  have  sheltered  Venus  on  her 
first  rising  from  the  sea,  [*  Formonsae  * 
originally,  Pal.— H.  N.     See  v.  38.] 

S|.  Serv.  quotes  a  variant  *  Veneris,' 
for  *  corylos,  as  occurring  *  in  Hebri 
(libro) ; '  Heyne  and  Gebauer  prefer  it.  But 
it  would  weaken  the  emphasis  which  at 
present  falls  on  Maurea  Phoebi.' 

65-68.  *  Th,  Each  spot  has  its  favourite 
tree :  but  Lycidas  will  grace  any  spot  more 
than  any  tree.* 

65.  If  Thyrsis  fails  here,  it  is  that  he 
does  not  pay  so  high  a  compliment  as 
Corydon :  but  his  language  is  more 
natural.  Corydon  had  spoken  merely  of 
favourite  trees :  Thyrsis  compares  Lycidas 
himself  to  a  tree,  as  being,  like  it,  the 
glory  of  the  place  which  he  frequents. 
Comp.  V  J2  foll. 

*  Silvis,'  probably  the  plantations  which 
the  shepherd  has  to  take  care  of,  as 
*  horli  *  are  his  gardens  or  orchards.  For 
this  reason  the  trees  belone^ing  to  them 
seem  to  be  chosen,  rather  tlian  the  river 
and  mountain  trees,  to  be  compared  with 
Lycidas  in  v.  68  ;  it  is  to  the  scenes  of  his 
labour  that  Thyrsis  invites  his  beloved 
one.  *Pinus*  is  the  irirvq  Vfnpoi, 
called  by  Ov.  A.  A.  iii  692,  *pinus 
culta.' 

[Serv.  mentions  variants :  *  Fraxinus  in 
siivis '  et  post  *  populus  in  fluviis '  ut  est 
nunc,  in  Vari  et  in  Hebri :  prius  *  populus 
in  fluviis,  dein  fraxinus  in  silvis.' — H.  N.] 


66.  *  In  fluviis '  merely  means  that  the 
poplar  is  a  river-tree.  [Pliny  xvi  77 
'non  nisi  in  aquosis  proveniunt  salices 
alni  populi.'] 

67.  ['Formonse'  originaUy,  Pal. — 
H.  N.     See  v.  38.] 

68.  Comp.  Hom.*s  comparison  of  a 
beautiful  youth  killed  to  a  poplar  cut 
down,  II.  IV  482.  Pal.  and  Gud.  have 
*cedet.' 

70.  Virg.  imitates  Theocr.  viii  92,  jciJjc 
TovTti»  wporoc  TrapA  iroifdtn  AatpviQ  iyfvro, 
but  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  not  clear. 
The  altematives  are  (i)  'henceforth  Cory- 
don  is  Corydon  with  us,*  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended  to  say  *  primus,'  and  then  changed 
the  expression,  to  show  that  the  highest 
praise  that  could  be  bestowed  on  Corydon 
was  to  say  that  he  was  himself,  and  (2) 

*  henceforth  it  is  Corydon,  Corydon  with 
us* — Corydon  is  in  all  our  mouths. 
Either  yields  a  good  sense,  but  no  ade- 
quate  parallel  has  been  adduced  either  for 
tne  identical  proposition,  'Corydon  est 
Corydon,*  or  for  the  use  of  *  est  nobis  *  to 
signify  '  all  our  talk  is  aoout  him.'  Tlapd 
voifuai,  however,  as  Gebauer  remarks,  is 
in  favour  of  takin^  *  nobis '  as  *  apud  jios,' 
*nostro  iudicio : '  and  perhaps  w6  may 
illustrate  *  Corydon  est  Corydon  *  by  the 
opposite 'Ipof  dipog  of  Hom.  Od.  XV  73. 
[Serv.  says  Corydon  means  *  victor,  nobilis 
supra  omnes.'   This  may  mean  either  that 

•  Corydon  *  was  a  colloquial  term  for  a 
victor,  or  (as  Ladewig  thinks)  that  the 
name  Corydon  could  now  stand  as  a 
s^onbol  for  the  highest  excellence  in  sin^- 
ing,  as  that  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  m 
the  sphere  of  oratory :  *  Corydon  will  be 
a  Corydon.'— H.  N.] 
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ECLOGA  VIIL    [PHARMACEUTRIA.] 

DAMON.      ALPHESIBOEUS. 

We  have  here  the  songs  of  two  shepherds,  Damon,  in  the  character  of  a  despairing 
lover  lamenting  over  his  faithless  Nysa,  who  has  taken  a  less  worthy  mate,  and  finally 
resolving  on  self-destruction,  and  Alphesiboeus,  in  the  character  of  a  woman  also  for- 
saken  by  her  lover,"  though  only  for  a  time,  and  trying  to  recover  him  by  enchantments, 
which  at  last  prove  successful. 

[Serv.  (on  w.  6,  lo,  12)  says  that  the  poem  is  addressed  to  Augustus,  but  adds  that 
some  critics  took  it  as  referring  to  Pollio.  The  reference  to  Augustus  can  only  be 
defended  by  an  unnatural  if  not  impossible  interpretation  of  verse  10.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  piece  is  addressed  to]  Pollio,  in  a  preface  running  parallel  with  that 
to  E.  VI  (see  Introduction  there,  and  note  on  v.  7  here).  Its  date  may  be  fixed  from 
w.  6  foll.,  which  apparently  point  to  the  time  when  Pollio  had  gained  his  victory  over 
the  Parthini  in  Illyricum  ('victricis  laurus,*  v.  13),  and  was  on  his  way  home  to 
receive  the  triumph  which  he  celebrated  Oct.  25,  B.c.  39.  Whether  'iussis  carmina 
coepta  tuis,*  v.  11,  actually  means  that  Pollio  suggested  one  or  both  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Eclogue,  or  merely  that  he  asked  to  have  another  pastoral  written,  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say.  ♦ 

The  Eclogue  itself  is  so  far  parallel  to  E.  v  that  it  contains  a  sf>ecies  of  amoebean, 
consisting  not,  like  Eclogues  iii  and  vii,  of  a  number  of  short  efibrts,  but  of  two  con- 
tinuous  strains  of  equal  lengths — the  difference  between  a  dialogue  and  a  set  oration 
foUowed  by  a  set  reply — suggested  perhaps  by  Theocr.  Id.  ix,  where  there  are  two 
songs  of  seven  lines  each.  But  the  detail  here  is  much  more  complicated,  each  of  the 
poems  being  composed  of  ten  stanzas  (so  to  call  them),  consisting  respectively  of  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  lines,  and  separated  firom  each  othcr  by  a  burden.  The  arrange- 
ment  of  the  stanzas  however  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  two  poems,  as  the  last  three 
stanzas  of  Damon's  song  consist  respectively  of  four,  five,  and  three  lines  with  their 
burdens,  while  in  Alphesiboeus*  the  order  of  the  concluding  stanzas  runs,  five  lines, 
three  lines,  and  four  lines. 

The  circimistances  under  which  this  amoebean  exercise  takes  place  are  not  stated 
(note  on  v.  14).  The  two  songs  have  no  formal  connexion,  though  baffled  love  is  the 
theme  of  both.  The  first  is  imitated  from  various  passages  in  the  first,  third,  and 
eleventh  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  the  second  entirely  from  Idyl  ll,  which  Virgil  abridges 
and  fits  with  a  more  prosperous  conclusion.  The  lynxes  (v.  3)  and  the  mention  of 
Oeta  (v,  30)  show  that  the  scenery  is  not  national. 

Pastorum  Musam  Damonis  et  Alphesiboei, 
immemor  herbarum  quos  est  mirata  iuvenca 

1-5.  *  My  subject  is  the  songs  of  Damon  Of  course  the  genitive  in  each  case  is 

and  Alphesiboeus,   which  entranced  all  still  in  apposition  to  the  name  of  the 

that  heard  them.'  person  or  persons  following.     *  Alphesi- 

I.  Forb.  seems  right  in  supposing  that  boei,'  v  73. 

•  pastorum  Musam '  is  equivalent  to  *  sil-  2.  For  the  effect  of  song  upon  nature 

vestrem   Musam,'    as    *coniugis   amore,'  comp.  vi  27,  71.  The  cattle  forget  to  |jraze 

V.  18,  appears  to  be  to  ^coniugali  amore.'  for  joy  and  wonder,  as  in  v  26  for  gnef. 
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certantis,  quorum  stupefactae  carmine  lynces, 
et  mutata  suos  requierunt  flumina  cursus, 
Damonis  Musam  dicemus  et  Alphesiboei. 

Tu  mihi  seu  magni  superas  iam  saxa  Timavi, 
sive  oram  IUyrici  legis  aequoris,  en  erit  umquam 
ille  dies,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  facta? 
en  erit,  ut  liceat  totum  mihi  ferre  per  orbem 
sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cotumo  ? 
a  te  principium,  tibi  desinet     accipe  iussis 


lO 


3.  The  lynx,  like  the  lion,  v  27,  seems 
to  be  neither  Italian  nor  Sicilian,  so  that 
its  introduction  is  an  additional  element 
of  unreality.  Virg.  was  doubtless  think- 
ing  of  the  effect  of  the  legendary  song  of 
Orpheus,  and  named  any  savage  beast  as 
a  proof  of  the  power  of  music 

[Vahlen  (Ind.  Lect.  Berl.  1887)  is  per- 
haps  right  in  taking  *  stupefactae '  and 
*  mutata '  as  parallel,  and  *  requierunt  *  as 
the  verb  to  both  *  lynces  *  and  *  flumina.*] 
^  4.  The  traditional  explanation  of  're- 
quierunt,'  as  active,  is  strongly  supported 
;  by  Prop.  in  xv  25,  *  luppiter  Alcmenae 
-  geminos  requieverat  Arctos,*  and  a  line  of 
Calvus'  lo  quoted  by^Serv.,  *  Sol  quoque 
perpetuos  meminit  requiescere  cursus* 
(not  to  mention  Ciris,  v.  233).  Some 
later  editors  of  Propertius  understand  the 
construction  to  be  that  of  an  intransitive 
verb  with  a  cc^ate  acc  ;  but  such  a 
Gredsm  is  not  m  the  style  of  Virg.  If 
the  active  sense  of  *  requienmt  *  be  not  ac- 
cepted  here,*  cursus'  might  be  constructed 
with  *  mutata,'  as  the  course  of  a  river,  by 
being  checked,  would  in  effect  be  changed, 
though  the  words,  as  Wagn.  remarks,  would 
rather  point  to  a  magician's  spell  making 
the  river  roll  back,  like  Medea's,  Val.  Fl. 
VI  443,  *  Mutat  agros  fluviumque  vias.* 

6-13.   *This    poem   is    for  PoIIio,    to 

reet  his  triumphal  retum.  Would  that 
could  hope  ever  to  celebrate  him 
worthily  I  As  it  is,  I  can  only  offerhim 
a  few  verses  written  at  his  bidding. ' 

6.  *  Tu  mihi '  is  rightly  taken  by  Wagn. 
and  Forb.  with  *  superas ; '  we  need  not 
suppose  a  parenthesis  from  *  seu  magni ' 
to  'desinet'  (v.  11)  with  lleyne,  or  an 
aposiopesis  with  the  earlier  editors.  PoUio 
is  retumin^  from  his  expedition  against 
ihe  Parthini  to  triumph  at  Rome.  Virg., 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  wonders 
whether  the  fortunate  ship  has  yet  reached 
Italy  or  not,  the  ethical  dative  expressing 


that  the  poet's  feeling  goes  along  with  his 
patron.  [Vahlen  compares  the  opening  of 
G  I,  etc,  and  thinks  Virg.  here  intended 
*mihi  adsis.'] 

*  Superas,'  as  *  legis  *  shows,  is  to  be 
understood  of  passing  by  sea,  as  A.  i  244 
(note),  *fontemsuperareTimavi.'  *Magni' 
expresses  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  and 

*  saxa '  the  character  of  the  region  about, 
as  described  in  the  note  referred  to. 

7.  *En  erit  umquam,'  i  68.  Comp. 
VI  6  foU.,  where  the  general  effect  is  the 
same,  an  apology  for  not  celebrating  his 
patron,  though  Virg.  does  not  hide  his 
unwillingness  there,  as  he  seems  to  do 
here,  under  a  mask  of  eager  regret. 

8.  *  Tua  dicere  facta,'  IV  54. 

10.  PoIIio*s  tragedies  have  been  glanced 
at,  III  84,  and  are  more  particularly  men- 
tioned  by  Hor.    Od.   ii   i  9,   S.  I  x  42. 

*  Digna,  like  *dicere  Cinna  digna,'  ix 
35.  Heyne  remarks  that  it  is  a  question- 
able  compliment  from  Virg.  to  talk  of 
making  Pollio's  verses  known  by  means 
of  his  own,  though  we  may  suppose  the 
tragedies  had  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  [Serv.  interprets  *tua  carmina' 
as  *  tuae  laudes,'  *  your  praises  worthy  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  Muse  of  Sophocles  ; ' 
and  so  Schaper,  who  thinks  that  this 
Eclogue  was  revised  from  27-25  B.c,  and 
refers  not  to  PoUio  but  to  Augustus.  But 
can   *tua  carmina'  mean   anything  but 

*  your  poems '  ? — H.  N.] 

11.  Imitatedfrom  Theocr.  xvii  i,  who 
in  his  tum  has  imitated  II.  ix  97.  With 
the  language  comp.  Iil  60.  The  nom.  to 
'desinet'  must  be  *  principium,'  though 
Virg.  writes  as  if  he  had  said,  *  a  te  coepit 
Musa,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  Pal.  and 
perhaps  Gud.  (originally)  have  *desinam,' 
which  Ribbeck  adopts.  The  reading  is 
plausible,  as  the  non>elision  of  the  syllable, 
with  which  comp.  Hor.  S.  ii  ii  28,  may 
have  led  to  the  alteration. 
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carmina  coepta  tuis,  atque  hanc  sine  tempora  circum 
inter  victricis  hederam  tibi  serpere  laurus. 

Frigida  vix  caelo  noctis  decesserat  umbra, 
cum  ros  in  tenera  pecori  gratissimus  herba,  15 

incumbens  tereti  Damon  sic  coepit  olivae. 
D,  Nascere,  praeque  diem  veniens  age,  Lucifer,  almum, 
coniugis  indigno  Nysae  deceptus  amore 
dum  queror,  et  divos,  quamquam  nil  testibus  illis 
profeci,  extrema  moriens  tamen  adloquor  hora.         20 
incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 


The  promise,  which  is  the  same  as 
Horace's  to  Maecenas,  £p.  i  i  i,  israther 
premature,  as  it  is  only  in  the  Eclogues 
that  any  siUusion  to  Pollio  occurs.  The 
editors,  however,  remark  that  Nestor 
makes  the  ^me  promise  with  regard  to 
Agamemnon  in  his  speech,  II.  ix  97,  and 
does  not  keep  it  much  better. 

la.  'Coepta*  need  not  imply  that  he 
had  taken  up  the  poem  and  laid  it  down 
again,  as  Spohn  thinks. 

*  Hanc  sine,'  accept  this  praise  of  your 
tragedies  (*hederam*  as  in  vii  25  note) 
along  with  the  military  honours  of  your 
triumph. 

13.  *Serpere'  expresses  the  character 
of  the  ivy,  hke  Persius*  *  quorum  imagines 
lambunt  Hederae  sequaces/  Prol  v.   5. 

^*  Laurus/  Quint.  X  i  92,  Charis.  p.  135, 
Keil.  Mauros,*  Med.  Pal.  Gud.  See  vi 
83  note.— H.  N.] 

14- z6.  *  It  was  just  daybreak  when 
Damon  began.' 

14.  Damon  and  Alphesiboeus  had 
(Iriven  their  flocks  afield  before  daybreak, 
as  Virg.  himself  prescribes,  G.  iii  322 
foll.,  for  the  siunmer  months.  Nothing 
is  said  of  any  challenge  ;  the  contest  may 
have  been  agreed  on  before ;  or  Virg. 
may  have  chosen  to  pass  over  the  pre- 
liminaries  altogether,  as  he  has  done  par- 
tially  in  £.  vii ;  or  Damon^s  son^  may 
have  been  answered  by  Alphesiboeus 
without  any  previous  concert.  Damon 
need  not  be  supposed  to  be  singing  of  his 
own  despair,  but  merely  to  be  periorming 
in  character,  as  Alphesiboeus  evidently  is ; 
he  takes  advantage,  however,  of  the  early 
moming,  as  if  he  had  been  bewailing  his 
lost  love  all  night. 

15.  Repeated  G.  iii  326  with  *  et '  for 
*  cum.* 

16.  *  Tereti  olivae,'  not  the  trunk  of  an 


olive,  which  would  suit  neither  *  incum- 
bens  *  nor  the  epithet  *  teres ;  *  but  his 
staff  of  smoothed  olive,  which  he  carried 
like  Lycidas  in  Theocr.  vii  18,  fMucdv  d' 
cxcv  dypUKmut  Ai^tnpf  Kopvvav,  or  ApoUo, 
Ov.  M.  II  680,  *pastoria  pellis  Texit, 
onusquefuitdextrae  silvestris  oliva*(where, 
however,  Heins.  and  Merkel  give  *  bacu- 
lum  silvestre  sinistrae  *). 

17-ai.  *Z>fl.  Come,  gentle  day,  I  am 
mouming  the  broken  teith  of  my  love, 
and  appealing  to  the  gods  as  a  dying  man. ' 

17.  He  sees  the  day-star  rising,  and 
bids  it  perform  its  office.  '  Surgebat 
Ludfer  .  .  ducebatque  diem,*  A.  11  802. 

18.  *  Indigno  amore,*  as  in  x  10,  un- 
worthy,  because    unretumed.      Nysa    is 

*  coniunx,'  because  it  was  as  his  wife  that 
Damon  loved  her.  In  translating  freely 
we  might  talk  of  *  a  husband's  love.*    So 

*  ereptae  magno  inflammatus  amore  Con- 
iugis,*  A.  III  330,  of  Orestes'  baflied  love 
for  Hermione.  Comp.  A.  Ii  344,  and  v.  i 
above. 

19.  *  Testibus  illis :  *  their  testimony 
has  stood  me  in  no  stead  hitherto,  as  N^rsa 
has  broken  the  vows  made  before  them. 
[Ver.  resumes  here  till  v.  44.] 

20.  ['Adloquar,'  Pal.  corr.  and  Med. 
originally ;  so  formerly  Ribbeck,— H.  N.] 

21.  '  Maenalios,*  Arcadian,  vii  3  note, 
Theocr.*s  /3a»icoXucac  aoidai, 

*  Tibia,*  the  flute,  was  used  byshepherds 
as  well  as  the  reed  or  the  Pan-pipe,  as 
appears  from  Theocr.  XX  29  (comp.  Lucr. 
V  1385) ;  but  here  it  may  merely  be  a 
variety  for  *  fistula,'  v.  33. 

*Mecum,'  because  the  music  accom- 
panies  the  song.    Hor.   Od.  i  xxxii  i, 

*  Lusimus  tecum  .  .  Barbite.' 

Theocr.  introduces  refrains  into  his  flrst 
and  second  Idyls,  but  geneially  with 
obvious  regularity  of  recurrence,  and  occa- 
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Maenalus  argutumque  nemus  pinosque  loquentis 
semper  habet;  semper  pastorum  ille  audit  amores, 
Panaque,  qui  primus  calamos  non  passus  inertis. 
incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus.  25 

Mopso  Nysa  datur:  quid  non  speremus  amantes? 
iungentur  iam  grypes  equis,  aevoque  sequenti 
cum  canibus  timidi  venient  ad  pocula  dammae. 
[incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus.] 
Mopse,  novas  incide  faces:   tibi  ducitur  uxor;  30 

sparge,  marite,  nuces:   tibi  deserit  Hesperus  Oetam. 


sionally  where  there  is  no  pause  in  the 
sense,  so  that  they  seem  to  represent  some- 
thing  in  the  music  The  present  line  is 
from  Id.  I  66,  etc,  dpx^Tt  j8a>ico\(caC) 
MotffOf  ^eXoi,  dpx^T^  doiSag,  where  it  does 
not  end  but  begin  the  stanzas. 

22-25,  *Arcadia  is  the  coimtry  for 
pastoral  song :  Pan  and  the  shepherds 
sing  there.' 

22.  He  dwells  on  the  thought  sug- 
gested  hy  the  refrain.  'Argutum'  and 
•  loquentis  *  are  worded  as  if  to  express 
the  natural  music  of  the  whispering  trees 
(see  VII  i),  though  the  reference  is  really 
to  the  edio  of  the  songs.  Compare  a 
similar  double  meaning  in  v  62  (note). 
*Pinifer  Maenalus,*  x  15.  [*Pinus* 
originally  Pal.  and  Gud. — H.  N.] 

23.  *  Amores,*  of  love-songs,  x  53. 

24.  Comp.  II  32.  Pan  here  appears 
as  a  promoter  of  civilization,  by  applying 
natural  things  to  the  use  of  man — the 
language,  as  Heyne  remarks,  resembling 
G.  I  124,  *Nec  torpere  gravi  passus  sua 
regna  vetemo.'  The  reeds  were  not  left 
to  murmur  chance  music  (comp.  Lucr.  v 
1382  foll.),  but  were  disdplined  for  regular 
use.     [*Primum' Med.] 

26-31.  *Nysa  marries  Mopsus,  an  ill- 
omened  and  unnatural  union  :  yes,  Ae  has 
the  honours  of  a  bridegroom.  * 

26.  *  Dare,*  give  in  roarriage,  A.  i  345. 
*  Quid — amantes  ? '  *  what  may  we  not 

expect  as  lovers?*  i.e.  what  may  we  not 
expect  to  happen  in  love  ? 

27.  *Iungentur,*  of  marriage  (A.  i  73), 
as  in  similar  proverbial  expressions,  Ans- 
toph.  Peace  1076,  Trpiv  kiv  Xvkoq  olv 
vfuvcuol^  Hor.  A.  P.  13,  *Serpentes  avi- 
bus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni.  *  This  suits 
the  context  better  than  the  interpretation 
of  later  editors,  of  yoking  horses  and 
griffins  in  a  car,  as  in  iii  91.     So  the  next 


verse  is  intended  to  express  intimate  daily 
association.  For  the  griffins,  lions  with 
eagles'  heads  and  wings,  see  Hdt.  iii  116. 

*  lam '  seems  to  be  distinguished  from 

*  aevo  sequenti,'  the  latter  marking  a  later 
step  in  the  monstrous  revolution. 

28.  *Timidi  dammae,'  G.  ili  539. 
Virg.'s  use  of  the  masc.  is  noted  by  Sen'. 
and  other  grammarians,  and  perhaps  by 
Quint.  IX  iii  6,  though  he  quotes  the  two 
words  without  the  context,  and  may  refer 
to  G.  III,  1.  c  Pal.  (originally)  and  Med. 
have  *  timidae.*  The  epithet  marks  their 
ordinary  nature,  in  spite  of  which  they  are 
to  herd  with  their  enemies. 

*Pocula'  is  frequently  used  to  signify 
not  only  a  cup  but  its  contents,  G.  1 1,  so 
that  it  may  easily  be  used  here,  where  the 
notion  of  a  cup  is  merely  metaphorical. 
The  editors  comp.  G.  iii  529,  *Pocula 
sunt  fontes  liquiai,*  where  the  metaphor 
almost  passes  into  a  simile — *  fontes  liquidi 
sunt  pro  poculis.* 

29.  [Ribbeck  and  Conington  introduce 
this  line  from  Gud.  to  balance  v.  76.] 

30.  The  bridegroom  is  bidden  to  pre- 
pare  for  the  weddmg  by  getting  the  torches 
ready  himself.  *  Indde  faces  '  is  a  natural 
rustic  image,  as  such  things  were  part  of  a 
countryman's  work,  G.  i  292  (note),  and 

*  novas '  is  equally  natural,  as  the  occasion 
would  doubtless  seem  to  require  new 
torches.  *  Tibi  ducitur,*  is  being  brought 
home  to  you. 

31.  *  Nuces '  were  flung  by  the  bride- 
groom  among  the  boys  carrying  the 
torches,  as  the  bride  approached,  Catull. 
LXI  128  foll.  The  ceremonies  are  now 
supposed  to  have  begun,  the  signal  being 
the  rising  of  the  evening  star :  see  Catull. 
LXII  throughout. 

*  Deserit  Oetam,'  vi  86,  note.  Catull. 
LXii  7,  *  Nimirum  Oetaeos  ostendit  Noc- 
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incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
o  digno  coniuncta  viro,  dum  despicis  omnis, 
dumque  tibi  est  odio  mea  fistula  dumque  capellae 
hirsutumque  supercilium  promissaque  barba,  35 

nec  curare  deum  credis  mortalia  quemquam ! 
incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
saepibus  in  nostris  parvam  te  roscida  mala — 
dux  ego  vester  eram — vidi  cum  matre  legentem. 
alter  ab  undecimo  tum  me  iam  acceperat  ^nnus  ;    40 
iam  fragilis  poteram  ab  terra  contingere  ramos. 
ut  vidi,  ut  perii !  ut  me  malus  abstulit  error ! 


tifer  ignis.'  Serv.  mentionsa  legend  con- 
necting  Oetawith  theworshipof  Hesperus, 
who  loved  a  youth  Hymenaeus.  If  Virg. 
referred  to  this  or  any  thing  like  it,  we 
need  not  suppose  him  to  be  here  foUowing 
a  Greek  original,  though  he  is  likelyenough 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  incongruity  of 
making  a  Greek  shepherd  allude  to  the 
details  of  a  Roman  marriage. 

Keightley  remarks  on   the    ignorance 

shown  in  supposing  that  there  can  be  a 

moming  and  evening   star  at  the  same 

time  (comp.  v.  17).    The  same  error  is 

committed  by  Catull.  LXii  34,  Hor.  Od. 

II   ix   10,   and  other  Latin  poets.      In 

general  they  were  careless  observers  of 

nature.     [*  Oetan*  Ver.] 

r    33-37'  *  A  suitable  match  for  one  who 

ij  scoms  my  rusticity,  and  perjures  herself 

(fearlessly.* 

33.  This  marriage  has  come  upon  Nysa 
as  a  punishment  for  her  scom  and  perfidy. 
Damon  evidently  means  that  Mopsus  is 
confessedly  infenor  to  himself. 

34.  The  maiden  scoming  the  rusticity 
and  unsightliness  of  her  lover  is  from 
Theocr.  Idyls  iii,  xi,  XX. 

35.  'Hirsutumque  supercilium,'  Xcuria 
o^wc,  Theocr.  xi  31. 

*Promissa*  Med.,  Gud.,  etc. ;  the  old 
reading  *  prolixa  *  is  found  in  two  of  Rib- 
beck's  cursives.  Pal.  has  *demissa.* 
'  Immissaque  barba,*  A.  iii  593.  Virg. 
may  have  intended  it  as  an  imitation  of 
irpoyivttoCf  Theocr.  ili  9,  which  is  taken 
to  mean  *having  a  prominent  chin*  [by 
the  best  edd. ,  but  *  bearded '  by  the  Schol. 
and  Hesych.] 

36.  oiiK  l^  Ttg  9toifg  pporutv  a^iovffOai 
fiikftv,  Aesch.  Ag.  369.  *  Mortalia  *  = 
*  res  mortalium,*  A.  i  461 ;  so  Lucr.  vi 
29  *  rebus  mortalibus.' 


38-43.  *  I  first  saw  you  when  I  was  a 
child  and  you  came  to  gather  our  apples.  7 
That  moment  was  my  fate/ 

38.  Theocr.  xi  25foll.,"theCyclopsteIIs 
Galatea  that  he  has  loved  her  ever  since 
she  came  to  gather  hyadnths.", 

*  Saepibus  in  nostris,*  within  our  enclo- 
sure  (i  54),  in  our  orchaid.  *  Roscida/ 
with  the  de>y  on  them. 

39.  The  boy,  knowing  everjr  nook  of 
the  orchard«  shows  the  way  to  his  mother's 

?iest.    The  sense  of  *  matre  *  is  fixed  by 
heocr.  xi  26,  ifji^  (rt^v  fmTpL 

40.  Modem  editors  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  that  *alter  ab  un- 
decimo  *  is  the  twelfth,  foUowing  the  in- 
clusive  mode  of  counting.  Comp.  *  alter 
ab  illo,*  V  49;  *heros  ab  Achille  secun- 
dus,'  Hor.  S.  II  iii  193.  The  Romans 
counted  both  inclusively  and  exclusively, 
and  authorities  were  at  one  time  divided 
on  the  question  whether  Virg.  meant  the 
twelfth  or  the  thirteenth.  The  former 
view  was  supported  by  Vives,  Caroerarius, 
Nannius,  Sigonius,  the  elder  Scaliger,  and 
Castalio;  thelatterbyServius,Eugraphius, 
Manutius,  and  the  younger  Scaliger. 

*Acceperat*  is  the  r^ing  of  all  Rib- 
beck*s  MSS.  *  Accipere  '  is  correlative  to 
*  inire '  or  *  ingredi,  the  year  receiving 
those  who  enter  on  it. 

41.  *  Fragilis,'  he  was  just  able  to  reach 
and  snap  them  off. 

*  Ab  terra  *  is  restored  by  Wagn.  from 
Med.,  and  originally  Pal.,  for  *a  terra.' 
[•Ab*  is  used  by  Virg.  only  when  it 
implies  place  or  origin,  and,  if  it  precedes 
a  consonant,  the  consonant  must  be  i,  1,  r, 
s,  or  t. — Georges.] 

42.  Theocr.  II  S2,x^Q  ISov,  wc  ifjutvrirt 
&QfUV  vtpi  OvfAbc  ia^l§fi  (comp.  ib.  III  42, 
Hom.  II.  I  512,  XIV  294,  XX  424),  where 


I. 


H 
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incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
nunc  sciq^  quid  sit  Amor ;  duris  in  cotibus  illum 
aut  Tmaros,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extremi  Garamantes,   45 
nec  generis  nostri  puerum  nec  sanguinis  edunt 
incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
saevus  Amor  docuit  natorum  sanguine  matrem 
commaculare  manus  ;  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater ; 
crudelis  mater  magis,  an  puer  improbus  ille?  50 


K  J^ 


the  second  wc  should  possibly  be  aic — 

*  when  I  saw,  I  at  once  became  mad,'  or, 
*as  surely  as  I  saw,  I  became  mad' — so 
that  Virg.  *s  *  ut '  would  be  a  mistranslation. 
The  meaning  here  apparently  is  *  when  I 
saw,  how  was  I  undone  !  * 

*  Error,'  madness.  Comp.  Hor.  Ep.  Ii 
i  1 18,  where  it  is  coupled  with  *  insania,* 
A.  P.  454.     The  line  recurs,  Ciris,  v. 

430- 

43-47.  *Now  I  know  what  love  is — 
nothing  human,  but  the  savage  growth  of 
the  wilds.' 

44.  From  Theocr.  iii  15.  Comp.  A.  IV 
365  note.  *  Scio '  and  *  nescio  '  are  the 
only  instances  in  which  Virg.  shortens  the 
finsd  *o'  in  a  verb  (comp.  A.  ix  296). 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  con- 
stant  coUoquial  use,  and  possibly  by  *  scio  * 

'  having  come  to  be  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
syllable. 

*  Cotibus,'  the  older  form  of  *  cautibus,' 
like  *  plostrum  '  of  *  plaustrum,'  etc  [For 
'duris'Pal.  had  *nudis.'] 

45.  *  Aut  Tmaros,'  in  one  form  or  an- 
other,  is  read  by  all  the  oldest  MSS., 
including  the  Verona  firagm.  *  Ismarus,' 
the  reading  of  many  early  editions,  is 
found  in  some  of  Ribbeck's  cursives,  and 
we  have  already  seen   it  coupled  with 

*  Rhodope,*  vi  30.  There  is  a  similar 
variety  A.  v  620. 

The  line  is  formed  on  the  Greek  model, 
but  it  need  not  be  a  translation.  From 
II.  XVI  34  it  would  appear  that  the  inten- 
tion  was  to  represent  a  savage  man  as 
actually  sprune  from  a  rock  :  but  *  extremi 
Garamantes'  here  shows  that  Virg.  was 
thinking  less  of  the  rocks  than  of  their  in- 
habitants. 

46.  *  Nostri,'  human,  like  the  trans- 
ferred  sense  of  *humanus,'  savages  not 
being  included  in  humanity. 

*  Edunt '  seems  rightly  explained  by 
Wagn.  =  'parentes  sunt,'  as  if  giving 
birtb  were  a  continuing  act ;  so  *  creat. 


G.  I  279,  A.  X  705 ;  *generat,*  A.  viii 
141  ;   *educat,*  A.  x  518. 

48-52.  *  The  cnielty  of  love  is  an  old 
story  :  love  made  Medea  kill  her  children, 
though  her  heart  was  hard  too.* 

49.  *  Mater  *  is  dearly  to  be  explained 
like  *matrem,*  of  Medea,  not  of  Venus, 
though  the  close  connexion  of  *mater"' 
and  *  puer  *  is  awkward  when  the  terms 
are  not  correlative.  The  shepherd  is 
naturally  led  to  blame  Medea — she  must 
have  had  a  hard  heart  to  have  let  love 
impel  her  to  such  a  crime, — then  recurring 
to  his  old  complaint  against  love,  he 
balances  the  criminality  in  each  case,  but 
cannot  adjust  the  proportions.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  inappropriate  in  this, 
though  Catrou  thinks  it  mere  pla^ring 
on  words,  and  editors  alter  variously. 
Heyne  omits  w.  50,  51.  Herm.  reduces 
this  and  the  following  lines  to  two,  read- 
ing' *commaculare  manus :  puer  a  puer 
improbus  ille :  Improbus '  etc. ;  Ribbeck 
arrives  at  the  same  result  by  omitting 
V.  51,  and  reading  *  conmiaculare  manus, 
crudelis !  tu  quoque,  mater,  Crudelis 
mater,  magis  at  puer  improbus  ille.  *  Each 
critic  supposes  a  line  to  be  lost  after  v.  59. 
But  even  this  would  not  restore  the  sym- 
metry  of  the  two  songs,  as  the  present 
stanza,  the  eighth  of  Damon*s,  would 
thus  answer  not  to  the  eighth  but  to  the 
ninth  of  Alphesiboeus',  and  Herm.  is 
further  obliged  to  transpose  vv.  96-101, 
inserting  them  after  v.  105. 

50.  *  Is  the  cruelty  of  the  mother,  or 
the  wickedness  of  the  boy  greater  ? '  Voss 
supposes  the  question  to  be  whether  the 
mother  or  the  wicked  boy  be  the  more 
cruel,  the  answer  being,  *  the  wicked  boy  ; 
though  the  mother  is  cruel  still.*  But  this 
is  far  less  natural,  and  overlooks  the 
obvious  distinction  between  the  cruelty  of 
Medea  and  the  wanton  malice  of  the  god 
who  drove  her  to  crime,  which  may  be 
compared  in   point   of  criminality,   but 
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improbus  ille  puer  ;  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater. 
incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
nunc  et  ovis  ultro  fugiat  lupus,  aurea  durae 
mala  ferant  quercus,  narcisso  floreat  alnus, 
pinguia  corticibus  sudent  electra  myricae,  55 

certent  et  cycnis  ululae,  sit  Tityrus  Orpheus, 
Orpheus  in  silvis,  inter  delphinas  Arion, 
(incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus) 
omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare.     vivite,  silvae  : 
praeceps  aerii  specula  de  montis  in  undas  60 


cannot  be  identified.  So  *  Improbe  amor, 
quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  ?  *  A  iv 
413.  *Vanum  mendacemque  imprgba 
(Fortuna)  finget,'  A.  il  80. 

53-57»  *Let  the  order  of  nature  be 
reversed,  barren  things  becoming  fruitful, 
and  base  things  honourable.  * 

53.  He  had  before  prophesied  unequal 
and  unnatural  unions,  w.  27,  28 :  he  now 
prays  that,  as  he  is  to  die  despairing  and 
a  meaner  man  to  triumph,  a  smnilar 
change  may  affect  all  nature.  The  changes 
which  he  desires  are  those  which  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  the  results  of  the 
golden  age  (iii  89,  iv  30,  etc,  v  60),  the 
.  same  events  being  capable  of  being  re- 
garded  either  as  a  bestowal  of  favour  on 
the  less  favoured  parts  of  nature,  or  as  a 
transference  of  the  just  rights  of  the  strong 
and  beautiful  to  the  weak  and  contemp- 
tible.  Thus  the  prayer  of  v.  56  may  be 
paralleled  with  Horace's  address  to  the 
Muse  (Od.  IV  iii  19),  *0  mutis  quoque 
piscibus  Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum,' 
and  the  change  of  Tit^mis  into  Orpheus 
with  the  shepherd-jpoct^s  boast  (iv  55  foU. ), 
that  he  will  equal  Orpheus  and  Linus  if 
allowed  to  sing  in  the  golden  age.  In 
Theocr.  1 132  foll.,  from  which  the  passage 
is  copied,  the  instances  seem  merely  to  be 
chosen  as  involving  a  reversal  of  the 
order  of  nature,  not  as  symbolizing  the 
dishonour  done  to  Daphnis* 

*  Ultro,'  not  only  forbear  to  molest 
them,  but  actually  fly  from  them  in  his 
tum. 

*  Aurea  mala,'  iii  71. 

55.  The  tamarisk,  as  in  iv  2,  vi  10, 
seems  to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  meaner 
plants,  which  is  supposed  to  be  raised  to 
the  privileges  of  the  alder  or  poplar,  the 
river-trees  (vi  63)  which  were  believed  to 
distil  amber  (Ov.  M.  11  364). 


56.  *Certent — ululae,*  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression,  which  appears  in  various  forms, 
Theocr.  i  136,  V  136,  137 ;  Lucr.  iii  6  : 
see  also  ix  36. 

57.  *Arion,*  thesea  being  an  element 
for  the  shepherd,  as  a  bather  or  a  fisher, 
as  well  as  the  land. 

59-62.  *  Let  earth  be  turned  to  sea. 
I  at  least  will  find  my  death  in  the  deep, 
and  she  may  delight  m  it.* 

59.  Ribbeck  [and  Conington]  accept 
*fiat'  from  Med.,  Pal.,  Serv.  for  'fiant  * 
[Gud. ,  etc,  Priscian,  Donatus].  The  sense 
is  of  course  the  same  either  way. 

*  MediuDtt,*  the  mid  or  deep  sea.  *  Gra- 
diturque  per  aequor  lam  medium,*  A.  ili 
665.  The  wish,  as  Elmsley  pointed  out, 
appears  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  Theocr. 
I  134,  trdvra  S*  tvdXXa  yivoiro,  as  if  the 
word  were  ivoXio.  Virg,  may  have  in- 
tended  to  lead  up  to  this  thought  by  the 
mention  of  Tityrus  in  the  sea,  v.  57,  *  in 
short,  let  earth  take  the  place  of  sea.*  So 
the  farewell  to  the  woods,  *  silvae  *  con- 
trasted  with  the  sea,  as  in  v.  57,  and  the 
shepherd's  resolution  to  drown  himself, 
are  introduced  as  if  in  anticipation  of  this 
general  change.  The  notion  cannot  be 
called  appropriate,  though  we  are  pre- 
pared  for  it  by  such  passages  as  i  60,  and 
that  quoted  from  Hdt.  in  the  note  there. 
The  farewell  is  from  Theocr.  1115,  where 
it  is  given  in  much  greater  detaiL  *  Con- 
cedite  silvae,*  X  63. 

60.  Theocr.  Ill  25,  rav  pairav  dvoiiii 
Iq  KVfJtara  n}va>  dXiviiai^^Qirtp  TiaQ  Odwioc 
CKoindffCiTai  'OXmQ  b  ypimde,  where 
cKoirtdadfTCu  suggested  *specula*  here, 
though  the  word,  like  the  Homeric 
aKoiriTi,  evidently  means  no  more  than  a 
mountain-top  which  may  be  used  as  a 
watch-tower.  *Specula  ab  alta,'  A.  X 
454.   The  Ciris  has  a  similar  line,  v.  301. 
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deferar ;  extremum  hoc  munus  morientis  habeto. 
desine  Maenalios,  iam  desine,  tibia,  versus. 

Haec  Damon  ;  vos,  quae  responderit  Alphesiboeus, 
dicite,  Pierides ;  non  omnia  possumus  omnes. 
A.  Effer  aquam,  et  molli  cinge  haec  altaria  vitta,  65 

verbenasque  adole  pinguis  et  mascula  tura: 
coniug^s  ut  magicis  sanos  avertere  sacris 


61.  It  is  doubtful  whether  '  munus '  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  song,  with  Heyne, 
or  of  his  death,  with  the  majority  of 
editors.  The  latter  is  recommended  by 
[Theocr.]  xxiil  20,  Swftd  rot  fiXBov  AoitrOia 
ravra  ^ptav^  rhv  IfAbv  fip^ov  :  but  there 

Iis  something  awkward  in  death's  being 
called  the  li^t  gift  of  a  dying  man,  and  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  there  were 
any  thing  connected  with  his  death  (like 
the  halter  in  Theocr.),  which  he  could  be 
supposed  to  offer  her.  Virg.  however 
probably  meant  to  convey  the  sense  of 
Tbeocr.  Iil  27  (see  last  note),  Kauea  dr^ 
'iroOavw,  t6  yt.  /idv  rtbv  iiif  riTucrm. 

6a.  Theocr.  I  127,  X^ire  /3wjcoXurac, 
MHoai,  Sre,  Xrfytr*  dot^ac,  a  line  which 
occurs  not  only  at  the  end  of  Thyrsis* 
song,  but  several  times  during  tbe  latter 
part  of  it. 

63,  64.  *  Alphesiboeus  replies.'  Virg. 
having  rehearsed  Damon^s  song  in  his  own 
person,  asks  the  Muses  to  repeat  that  of 
'  ^  Alphesiboeus,  alleging  that  one  man  is 
not  equal  to  botK.  Tnere  is  nothing  here 
to  indicate  a  preference  of  the  uitter. 
Alphesiboeus*  song  is  in  a  totally  different 
style  from  Damon*s:  and  whether  the 
Muses  are  invoked  asgoddesses  of  memory, 
or  of  song,  or  of  both  (see  note  vii  19),  it 
is  not  extraordinaiy  that  the  narrator 
should  request  for  the  second  song  an 
assistance  which  he  did  not  require  for  the 
first.  In  fact  the  words  *  non  omnia 
possumus  omnes,'  a  hemistich  from  Lu- 
cilius,  Sat.  v  52  (MUUer),  seemingly  pro- 
verbial  (comp.  vii  23,  G.  ii  109  note), 
sufficiently  explain  themselves.  The  senti- 
ment  is  as  old  as  Hom.  II.  xxiii  670,  otf^ 
&pa  irwc  ^i^^Ev  tcdvTttro*  ipyoun  daijfiova 
^dra  y€}ioOai.  The  song  b  meant  to 
correspond  to  Damon's,  like  Menalcas'  in 
£.  V  to  Mopsns',  as  b  dear  from  the 
whole  Ek:Iogue,  as  well  as  from  the  simi- 
larity  of  detail  (see  note  on  v.  76) :  but  an 
amoebean  exercise  does  not  involve  a 
contest  here  any  more  than  there. 

6s-6g»  *A,  Bring  lustral  water :  wreath 


the  altar  with  wool :  throw  sacred  boughs 
and  frankincense  into  the  fire :  I  am 
trying  to  bring  back  my  lover  by  enchant- 
ment :  now  for  a  magic  song.' 

65.  The  maiden  is  standmg  before  the 
altar,  and  about  to  commence.     '  Effer 


aquam,'  to  her  attendant,  Amaryllis  (w. 
76»  77,  loi),  who  is  biddei 
lustxal  water  out  into  the 


loi),  who  is  bidden  to  brin^  the 
«rater  out  into  the  *impluvium,' 

where    these    solemnities    seem    to    be 

going  on. 

*  Molli  *  probably,  as  Serv.  thinks, 
because  the  fillet  was  of  wool.  *  Terque 
focum  circa  laneus  orbis  eat,*  Prop.  vvi 6. 
The  passage  is  imitated  more  or  less  dosely 
from  Theocr.  ii  i  foll. 

66.  '  Verbenae  sunt  omnes  herbae  fron- 
desque  festae  ad  aras  coronandas,  vel 
omnes  herbae  frondesque  ex  aliquo  loco 
puro  decerptae :  verbenae  autem  dictae 
quasi  herbenae,'  Donatus  on  Ter.  Andr. 
IV  iii  II.  [Anodier  etymology,  from 
*  viridis,'  is  given  in  Serv.  The  real  deri- 
vation  is  as  yet  uncertain. — H.  N.]  For 
its  use  in  the  sense  of  *vervain*  see  G. 
IV  131. 

*  Pinguis,'  unctuous,  and  fit  for  buming. 
'  Mascula '  was  the  best  kind  of  frankin- 

cense,  also  called  *  stagonias,'  being  shaped 
like  a  round  drop.  Pliny  xii  62.  Comp. 
Hor.  Od.  I  xix  13,  'Verbcnas,  pueri, 
ponite  turaque.' 

[Possibly  there  are  two  distinct  verbs : 
(i) '  adoleo,'  to  increase,  Le.  pile  up,  offer 
on  altar,  as  Nonius  explains  the  word  here ; 
hence  (metaph.)  to  honour;  'adolere 
Penates  *  A.  i  704 ;  (2)  *  adoleo,'  to  burn, 
a  sense  found  as  early  as  Ennius  and  Val. 
Antias,  and  assumed  for  this  passage  by 
Serv.  Here  and  A.  iii  547  either  raean- 
ing  suits  :  in  A.  vii  71  the  word  plainly= 
*bum.'  See  Nettleship's  Contributions 
to  Latin  Lex.  p.  46  and  G.  iv  379.] 

67.  *  Coniugis/  placed  as  in  v.  15,  near 
the  opening  of  the  song,  so  as  to  suggest 
the  intended  parallel  between  the  two. 
Hcre  the  lovers  seem  to  have  been  already 
united,   if  we  may  argue  from  Theocr. 
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experiar  sensus  ;  nihil  hic  nisi  carmina  desunt 

ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 

carmina  vel  caelo  possunt  deducere  Lunam  ;  70 

carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulixi ; 

frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  nimpitur  anguis. 

ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 

terna  tibi  haec  primum  itriplici,diversa  :colore  » 

licia  circumdo,  terque  haec  altaria  circum  75 

effigiem  duco ;  numero  deus  impare  gaudet. 

ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 

necte '  tribus  nodis )  temos,  Amarylli,  colores  ; 


•Averterc,  a  sanilate  mutare,'  Serv. 
rightly.  The  phrase  is  probably  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Homeric  fiXatrreiv  ^pivag 
itaagy  Od.  XIV  178.  She  wishes  him  to  be 
*  insanus,'  passionately  in  ]ove,  not  cold 
i  and  indiflferent. 

68.  '  Carmina '  is  her  magic  song,  the 
same  wKich  she  has  just  begun,  as  the 
Furies  in  Aesch.  £um.  306  call  their 
choral  ode  vfivog  Skafuog, 

69.  Imitated  from  the  burden  in  Theocr. 
II  17,  etc,  ivy^f  JeXk€  rd  rrjvov  Ifibv  iroTl 
Suffia  Tov  dvdpa.  *  Ab  urbe '  seems  to  im- 
ply  that  the  speaker  is  a  countrywoman 
whose  lover  is  away  at  Mantua,  i  34. 

70-73.  *Great  is  the  power  of  magic 
song  :  it  can  bring  down  tne  moon,  change 
men  into  bnites,  burst  serpents  asunder. ' 

70.  Observe  the  correspondence  of  the 
opening  of  Alphesiboeus  song  with  that 
of  Damon's.  The  first  stanza  in  each  gives 
the  subject :  the  second  speaks  of  the 
associations  connected  with  the  kind  of 
song  chosen.  With  the  present  passage 
comp.  TibuU.  i  viii  19  folL,  which  re- 
sembles  it  closely,  and  A.  iv  487-491. 
The  power  of  sorceresses  to  draw  down 
the  moon  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancients,  Aristoph.  Clouds  749,  Hor. 
Epod.  V  45,  XVII  77. 

71.  See  Od.  x  203  foll. 

72.  For  this  effect  of  incantation  see 
Lucil.  Sat.  XX  5  (Miiller),  *Iam  disnim- 
petur  medius,  iam  ut  Marsu'  colubras 
Oisnimpit  cantu,  venas  cum  extenderit 
omnes/ Ov.  M.  vii  203,  Am.  11  i  25. 

*  Frigidus  anguis, '  iii  93.  *  Cantando ' 
is  used  substantively  or  impersonally,  like 
*habcndo'  G.  il  250,  'tegendo'  G.  iil 
454,  etc. 

74-80.  •!  twist  three  threads  of  dif- 
ferent   colours    round    Daphnis'    image, 


which  I  carry  thrice  round  the  altar,  for 
the  virtue  of  the  number.  Let  them  be 
knit  into  a  love-knot.' 

74.  *  Tema '  probably  for  *  tres,'  though 
Serv.  supposes  that  there  are  nine  threads 
of  three  different  colours,  and  so  the 
author  of  the  Ciris,  v.  370  foll.,  where 
this  passage  is  imitated. 

For  the  magic  force  of  the  number 
three,  comp.  Theocr.  Ii  43,  A.  iv  511, 
Ov.  M.  VII  189  foll.,  TibuU.  I  ii  54, 
Hor.  Ep.  I  i  36.  The  three  colours,  ac- 
cording  to  Serv.,  are  white,  rose-red, 
and  black. 

*  Tibi '  is  explained  by  *  effigiem,'  v.  75. 
'  Primum,'  as  her  first  effort  at  incanta- 

tion. 

[*  Primus '  Pal.  originally.— H.  N.] 

75.  For  *haec  altaria'  one  late  MS., 
the  Lombard,  gives  *  hanc,'  which  Wagn. 
would  introduce.  But  Jahn  and  Forb. 
seem  right  in  remarking  that  *  tibi '  is  the 
keynote  of  the  sentence.  *  I  bind  these 
threadsthrice  round  thee  (thy  image),  and  I 
carry  Ihee  in  effigy  thrice  round  this  altar.' 

76.  For  the  use  of  images  in  love- 
charms,  comp.  A.  IV  508,  Hor.  S.  i  viii 
30.  [O.  Hirschfeld,  De  incantamentis  et 
devinctionibus  amatoriis  apud  Graecos 
Romanosque  ;  Tylor,  Early  Hist.  of  Man- 
kind,  ch.  vi.] 

*  Numero  deus  impare  gaudet : '  one 
superstition,  sstys  Serv.,  was  that  odd 
numbers  were  immortal,  because  they 
cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  even  being  mortal.  With  the  expres- 
sion  comp.  Iii  59,  *amant  altema  Ca- 
menae. '  The  hemistich  recurs  in  the  Ciris, 
V.  373. 

78.  *Twine  three  colours  in  three 
knots  ;'  i.e.  make  three  knots,  each  of  a 
thread  with  a  different  colour. 
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necte,  Amarylli,  modo,  et, '  Veneris,'  dic,  *  vincula  necto.' 
ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim.  80 
limus  ut  hic  durescit  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit 
uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore. 
sparge  molam,  et  fragilis  incende  bitumine  launis. 
Daphnis  me  malus  urit,  ego  hanc  in  Daphnide  laurum. 
ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim.  85 
talis  amor  Daphnim,  qualis  cum  fessa  iuvencum 
per  nemora  atque  altos  quaerendo  bucula  lucos 
propter  aquae  rivum  viridi  procumbit  in  ulva, 
perdita,  nec  serae  meminit  decedere  nocti, 


79.  *  Modo  *  emphasizes  the  command 
thus  repeated.  .*Just  twine  thcm.*  'I 
modo,*  Plaut.  Tirin.  ii  iv  182. 

*yeneris  vincula:'  for  other  allusions 
to  these  knots,  Voss  refers  to  Synesius, 
£p.  121,  and  Apuleius,  Met  iii  137. 
The  expression  is  from  Theocr.  11  21, 
itaoa  iifia  ical  Xkyi  ravra'  rd  AcX^i^oi: 
Scria  vaaata,  The  early  critics  were 
anxious  to  read  *  nodos '  for  *  modo,*  and 
had  recourse  to  various  devices  to  account 
for  the  metre. 

81-85.  *  I  put  clay,  wax,  and  bay-Ieaves 
into  the  fire,  each  to  work  a  corresponding 
effect  on  Daphnis.' 

81.  Some  commentators  explain '  limus ' 
and  *  cera '  of  images  of  clay  and  wax  ; 
but  Keighlley  rightly  denies  that  any 
more  is  meant  than  pieces  of  clay  and 
wax,  which  are  put  into  the  fire  like  the 
sprigs  of  bay,  the  *  mola '  and  the  bitumen. 
This  is  evident  from  the  words  in  Theocr. 
II  28,  'Qc  TovTov  Tbv  Kophv  iyo)  avv  dcufiovt 
rami),  Qc  TOKoiG^  vv  tpwTog  6  lAvvStog 
avTiKa  AlX^ic. 

The  rhyme  is  meant  to  imitate  the 
jingle  usual  in  charms,  as  Voss  remarks, 
comparing  Cato,  R.  R.  160,  where  some 
seemingly  unmeaning  specimens  of  the 
sort  are  given.  [Comp.  Varro  R.  R.  i  ii 
27,  *  terra  pestem  teneto,  salus  hic  ma- 
neto ; '  Wolfflin's  Archiv  i  365.] 

8a.  •  Eodem,*  dissyllable.  *Unaeadem- 
que  via,'  A.  x  487. 

*  Sic : '  so  may  my  love  act  in  two  ways, 
softening  Daphnis  to  me  and  hardening 
him  to  others.     Voss. 

83.  *  Sparge  molam  :  *  ak^Ta  toi  irpaTov 
wpi  TCLKiTai'  dXX*  kmnaffffi,  Theocr.  II 
18.  For  *  mola,'  in  sacrifices,  comp.  A. 
II  133,  IV  517. 

'  Fragilb,'  crackling.     *  Et  fragilis  soni- 


tus  chartarum  commeditatur,'  Lucr.  vi 
112.  Bay-Ieaves  were  thrown  on  Ihe 
altar,  and  their  crackling  was  thought 
auspicious.  '  £t  succensa  sacris  crepitet 
bene  laurea  flammis,  Omine  quo  felix  et 
sacer  annus  eat.  Laurus,  io,  bona  signa 
dedit:  gaudete,  coloni,*  TibuII.  ii  v  81 
foll.     Comp.  also  Theocr.  11  24. 

[*Lauros,*  Pal.,  Gud.  and  Ribbeck's 
chief  cursives,  see  vi  83. — H.  N.] 

84.  AiX^piQ  iu'  aviaaiVy  iyu  ^  kni  AiX^^t 
Bdfjwav  AiOWf  Theocr.  ii  23.  'Evl  AiX^idi 
explains  *in  Daphnide,'  in  the  case  of 
Daphnis,  like  *talis  in  hoste  fuit  Priamo/ 
A.  II  541.  There  may  bea  playintended 
between  *  Daphnis '  and  ia^tvfj, 

86-91.  *  May  Daphnis'  longing  be  like 
the  heifer's,  who,  tired  with  seeking  her 
mate  in  vain,  throws  herself  on  the  grass, 
and  will  not  return  to  her  stall.' 

86.  Virg.  must  mean  that  the  heifer  is 
seeking  her  mate,  like  Pasiphae  vi  52  foll.  ; 
but  the  picture  is  not  unlike  the  cele- 
brated  one  in  Lucr.  11  352  foU.  (com- 
pared  by  Cerda),  of  a  cow  looking  for 
her  lost  calf,  *  desiderio  perfixa  iuvenci.' 

87.  *  Bucula,'  G.  I  375. 

88.  'Propter  aquae  rivum,'  Lucr.  11 
30.  Pal.  originally  had  *  concumbit,' 
and  so  the  text  of  Gud. 

89.  This  line  is  said  by  Macrob.  Sat. 
VI  2  to  be  taken  from  Varius*  poem  De 
Morte  Caesaris,  where  a  dog  chasing  a 
stag  is  thus  descrxbed,  *  Non  amnes  illam 
medii,  non  ardua  tardant,  Perdita  nec 
serae  meminit  decedere  nocti.*  If  so, 
Virg.  must  be  held  to  have  proved  his 
right  to  the  line  by  the  use  he  has  made  of 
it.  The  thought,  the  tum  of  the  expres- 
sion,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  are  all 
better  suited  to  the  love-stricken  heifer 
than    to  the  eager  hound.      The  word 
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talis  amor  teneat,  nec  sit  mihi  cura  mederi.  90 

ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 
has  olim  exuvias  mihi  perfidus  ille  reliquit, 
pignora  cara  sui ;  quae  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso, 
terra,  tibi  mando ;  debent  haec  pignora  Daphnim. 
ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim.  95 
has  herbas  atque  haec  Ponto  mihi  lecta  venena 
ipse  dedit  Moeris ;  nascuntur  plurima  Ponto. 
his  ego  saepe  lupum  fieri  et  se  condere  silvis 
Moerim,  saepe  animas  imis  excire  sepulchris 
atque  satas  alio  vidi  traducere  messis.  100 


*  perdita '  in  particular  suggests  the  aban- 
donment  of  love  more  naturally  than 
reckless  pursuit,  and  it  isundoubtedly  much 
more  efiective  when  hanging,  as  it  were, 
between  two  clauses  (a  position  with 
which  Forb.  aptly  comp.  A.  iv  562), 
than  when  necessarily  attached  to  the 
latter.  With  *  perdita '  Keightley  comp. 
II  59. 

*  Decedere  nocti  *  occurs  again  G.  iil 
467 ;  comp.  •  decedere  calori,  G.  iv  23, 
and  Gray's  *  leaves  the  world  to  darkness 
and  to  me.'  Perhaps  Virg.  or  Varius 
may  have  thought  ot  Hom.'s  ir^tBiaftiBa 
vvcri  fUkaivy  (II.  VIII  502). 

90.  With  *  talis  amor  Daphnim — talis 
amor  teneat,*  comp.  w.  i,  J. 

92-95.  *  These  things  which  he  has  left 
I  will  bury  at  the  door,  in  t^e  hope  that 
they  will  bring  him  back.* 

92.  From  Theocr.  II  53,  where  the 
border  of  the  lover's  robe  which  he  has  left 
behind  is  thrown  into  the  fire.  So  Dido 
proposes  to  bum  the  relics  (called  *  exu- 
viae ')  of  Aeneas,  A.  iv  495  foll.  [For 
the  folklore,  see  also  Lucian,  Dial.  Meretr. 
IV  4,  Apuleius  M.  iii  18.] 

*  Perftdus  ille,'  A.  iv  421. 

93.  '  Pignora '  seems  to  imply  that 
the^  were  left  purposely,  not  by  accident. 
'Limine  in  ipso,'  her  own  threshold,  to 
which  she  wishes  to  attract  him,  the 
threshold  being,  as  Heyne  remarks,  a 
common-place  in  Latin  poetry  in  con- 
nexion  with  lovers'  visits;  there  is  no 
ailusion  to  the  practice  mentioned  by 
Theocr.  ii  60,  of  performing  incantations 
at  the  door  of  the  person  whose  presence 
was  desired. 

94.  *  Debent '  is  explained  by  *  pig- 
nora.'  They  are  .his  pledges,  and  bind 
him  to  redeem  them. 


96-101 .  *  These  poison  -plants  I  had  from 
the  great  Moeris,  who  by  their  help  could 
transform  himself,  conjure  up  spints,  and 
charm  away  crops.* 

96.  '  Herbas  atque  venena,'  hendiadys. 
Pontus   had   a  reputation  for  poisons 

from  its  connexion  with  Mithridates,  and 
produced  a  particular  poison-plant,  the 
aconite.  But  it  may  be  pat  here  for  Col- 
chis,  the  country  of  Medea,  in  the  [wider 
sense  of  the  word]  which  we  find  in  Cic. 
Pro  L^e  Man.  9,  Juv.  xiv  114,  cited  by 
Forb.  [and  in  Ovid.] 

97.  *  Moeris '  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else ;  but  his  name  is  given  to  a  shepherd 
in  the  next  Eclogue,  and  he  is  doubt- 
less  meant  to  be  a  noted  country  wizard. 

*Plurima*  is  closely  connected  with 
*nascuntur.' 

98.  The  change  of  men  into  wolves, 
XvKavOpwiria,  was  a  common  superstition, 
lasting  into  and  beyond  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  story  of  Lycaon,  Ov.  M.  i  209  foll., 
is  seemingly  one  of  the  earlier  traditions 
on  the  subject. 

*  Et  se  condere  silvis  *  goes  closely  with 
*  lupiun  fieri,*  'his '  belongin^  to  the  one 
clause  only  in  its  connexion  with  the  other. 
In  Ov.  I.  c.  Lycaon  *  nactus  silentia  ruris 
exululat.*  So  in  vi  80,  Tereus  or  Philo- 
mela,  immediately  on  being  transformed, 
flies  to  the  desert.  * 

99.  *  Nocturnosque  ciet  Manis,'  of  the 
sorceress,  A.  iv  490. 

100.  '  Cantus  vicinis  fruges  traducit  ab 
agris,'  TibuII.  i  viii  19.  The  practice  was 
forbidden  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  under  the 
name  of  *  fruges  excantare,'  Pliny  xxviii 
18.  [Serv.  on  v.  72  says  *  Sane  veteres 
'^cantare"  de  magico  carmine  dicebant, 
undeet  '*excantare  estmagiciscarminibus 
obligare :  Plautusin  Bacchidibus  "  Namtu 
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ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim. 

fer  clneres,  Amarylli,  foras,  rivoque  fluenti 

transque  caput  iace  ;  nec  respexeris.    his  ^o  Daphnim 

adgrediar^  nihil  ille  deos,  nil  carmina  curat 

ducite  ab'  urbe  domum,  mea  carmina,ducite  Daphnim.  105 

aspice,  corripuit  tremulis  altaria  flammis 

sponte  sua,  dum  ferre  moror,  cinis  ipse.    bonum  sit ! 


quidem  cuivis  excantare  cor  facile  potes." ' 
See  also  Nonius,  p.  102.  — H.  N.]  Our 
own  unfortunate  witches,  as  Keightley 
reminds  us,  were  (and  are  still)  accused 
of  charming  away  butter  out  of  the  chum. 
ioa-105.  *Take  the  ashes  and  throw 
them  over  your  head  into  the  running 
stream  ;  perhaps  they  may  have  effect.' 
.  loa.  The  imitation  here  is  of  another 
passage  in  Theocr.  xxiv  91  foll.,  where 
Tiresias  bids  Alcmena  bum  the  serpents 
which  Hercules  had  stiangled  in  his  aradle 
at  midnight,  and  make  one  of  her  maids 
fiing  awav  their  ashes  in  the  moming. 
Here  the  buming  of  the  sacrificial  boughs 
and  frankincense  with  the  wax  and  cUy, 
the  salt  cake  and  sprigs  of  bay,  answers 
(as  Voss  suggests)  to  the  buming  of  the 
serpents ;  and  the  ceremony  of  flinging 
away  the  ashes  is  evidently  meant  to 
be  similar.  There  is,  however,  some  dif- 
ference  in  the  detail.  In  Theocr.  the  ser- 
vant  is  tocarrv  the  ashesacross  the  stream 
and  then  to  mne  them  away,  and  retum 
without  looking  back  ;  in  Virg.  she  is  to 
fling  them  away  down  the  stream,  not 
looking  back  when  doing  so.  Comp. 
Aesch.  Cho.  98,  99,  trruxti»,  KoB&pna^  «uc 
rec  kKirkfA^l/ag,  iroXcv,  Aucovva  revx^t 
darpS^unv  6fAfuunVf  where  Blomfield  re- 
marks  on  Virg.'s  misunderstanding  of 
Theocr.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  sup- 
posed  object  of  the  process  here ;  it  can 
nardly  be  connected  with  expiation  as  in 
Theocr.  and  Aesch.  Voss  thinks  she  in- 
tends  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of 
Daphnis,  wMch  is  s^rmboUzed  by  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  river,  and  carried 
into  the  sea,  just  as  in  Theocr.  Id.  11  the 
enchantress  finally  threatens  to  poison 
Delphis ;  but  v.  104  shows  that  she  is  still 
hopmg  to  bring  him  back.  Whatever 
it  is,  she  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  last 
resource,  w.  102,  103. 

•  Rivo  flnenti  iace,'  like  *  undis  spar- 
gere,'A.  iv  600;  {'c&iice  corpora  ponto,' 
I  Tpf  etc.  The  dat  seems  (as  Landgraf 
points  out  in  WoIfilin's  Archiv  viii  69-74) 


to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  '  it  clamor 
caelo,'  •  terrae  defigitur  arbos,'  G.  ii  290, 
•  facilis  descensus  Avemo,*  A.  vi  126,  etc] 

103.  'Nec*  Med.,  Gud.,  Pal.  origin- 
ally ;  *  ne  *  Pal.  corrected  and  one  or  two 
of  Ribbeck*s  cursives.  The  grounds  for 
dedding  between  them  are  slight  Wagn. 
argues  for  *  nec  *  because  Virg.  means  her 
not  to  look  back  while  flinging  the  ashes 
away,  but  this  is  b^ging  the  question,  as 
the  passage  in  Theocr.  might  sucgest 
another  meaning.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever,  from  Od.  V  349  that  the  two  actions  \ 
of  throwing  away  and  tuming  tbe  back  ' 
were  meant  to  be  closely  connected ;  ' 
Ulysses  is  bidden  dt^f  dnodfiaafuvog  paXkuv 
ilc  oivoira  ir6vT0v  IloXXdv  dte'  ijireipoVf 
airrbc  ^  drb  v6afi  TftainaOat,  to  cast  away 
Leucothea's  scarf,  and  tum  his  back. 
Eur.  Andr.  294  speaks  of  flinging  an 
inauspicious  thmg  imkp  cc^oXav,  ^d  the 
superstition  prevails  widely]. 

106-110.  *  Here  is  a  good  sign  at  last ; 
the  ashes  flame  up  suddenly.  It  must  be 
so :  and  the  dog  is  barking.  Can  it  be 
Daphnis  ?    It  is ;  cease,  my  charms.' 

106.  The  last  conmiand  is  anticipated 
by  a  sudden  flame  in  the  ashes.  Serv. 
makes  Amaryllis  the  speaker,  on  account 
of  the  words  *  dum  ferre  moror,*  [and  so 
Vahlen  and  Ribbeck  in  his  last  edition.] 
But  this  would  be  awkward.  We  may 
easily  suppose  that  both  enchantrcss  and 
attendant  would  join  in  removing  the  ashes. 
The  blazing  of  the  flre  was  a  go(xl  omen,  as 
its  smouldering  was  a  bad  one  (comp.  G.  i  v 
3^5»  3^>  Soph.  Ant  1006) ;  and  asudden 
blaze  would  naturally  be  thought  an  espe- 
cial  token  of  good.  Serv.  and  Plutarch 
(life  of  Cicero,  c.  xx)  relate  that  this  omen 
happened  to  Cicero's  wife  as  she  was  sacri- 
ficing  to  Vesta  in  the  yeai  of  Catiline's 
C(»ispiiacy,  and  that  it  was  interpreted  as 
a  sign  of  honour  and  glory. 

[Serv.  takes  *  altana '  of  the  offierings. 
See  V  66.— H.  N.] 

107.  Voss  distinguishes  *sponte  sua' 
from  'ipse,'  making  the  latter  mean  the 
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nescio  quid  certe  est,  et  Hylax  in  Iimine  latrat 
credimus?  an,  qui  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt? 
parcite,  ab  urbe  venit,  iam,  carmina,  parcite,  Daphnis.  1 10 


mere  dying  cinders;  but  a  pleonasm 
would  agree  better  with  Viig.'s  general 
use  of  'ipse,'  and  would  here,  as  else- 
where,  be  highly  forcible  in  itself. 

*  Bonum  sit '  or  *  bene  sit '  was  the  usual 
ejaculation.  Cic.  Div.  i  45  (quoted  by 
Emm. )  gives  a  fuller  one,  *  Maiores  nostri 
omnibus  rebus  agendis  quod  bonum,  faus- 
tum,  felix,  fortunatumque  esset  praefa- 
bantur.' 

Z08.  '  Nescio  quid  certe  est '  is  copied 
from  Catullus,  as  it  is  copied  by  Persius. 
This  shows  that  the  present  punctuation 
is  the  right  one,  as  against  Doring's  *  Nes- 
cio  qnid  .  .  .  certe  est ! ' 

•  Hylax '  is  a  natural  name  for  a  dog, 
like  *Hylactor*  Ov.  M.  iii  224.  The 
MSS.  have  *Hylas,'  but  on  the  ortho- 
graphy  of  proper  names  their  testimony 
is  worth   little:    see  A.    11 1   701.     Thc 


barking  is  in  Theocr.  ii  35,  though  the 
connexion  there  is  different. 

109.  Cerda  comp.  Publ.  Syr.  *Amans 
quae  suspicatur  vigilans  somniat.'  *  Som- 
nia  fingere '  occurs  in  Lucr.  i  104. 

[•Qui  amant :'  for  the  metre  see  the  note 
on  £.  II  65.] 

ixo.  Daphnis  is  seen,  and  the  charms 
are  bidden  to  cease  ;  in  Theocr.  the  en- 
chantress  is  unsuccessful. 

*  lam,  carmina,  pardte '  was  introduced 
by  V0S8  from  Med.  and  one  cursive  for 
'  iam  parcite,  carmina,'  [which  is  preferred 
by  Ribbeck,  Thilo,  and  others.]  Wagn. 
defended  the  old  reading  by  referring  to  v. 
67 ;  but  the  position  of  *  tibia '  there  is 
evidently  meant  to  answer  to  its  position 
m  V.  21,  etc,  so  that  we  may  argue  that 
'  carmina '  should  stand  here  where  it  has 
stood  in  V.  68,  etc. 
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ECLOGA   IX.     [MOERIS.] 

LYCIDAS.      MOERIS. 

Thb  historical  occasion  of  this  ExUogue  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Introduction 
to  E.  I.  According  to  the  traditional  account,  Virgil,  after  obtaining  a  promise  of 
protection,  retumed  to  his  property,  but  he  found  his  entrance  resisted  and  his  life 
menaced  by  an  intruding  soldier,  whose  name  is  variously  given  as  Arrius,  Clodius, 
or  Milienus  Toro  ;  he  then  fled,  and  made  a  second  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities, 
which  was  crowned  with  more  permanent  success.  Ruaeus  conjectures  that  the  pre- 
sent  Eclogue  was  in  fact  a  poetical  petition  presented  to  Varus  or  OctaTianus.  [It  is 
possible,  however,  as  is  ai^ued  in  an  excursus  at  the  end  of  this  Eclogue,  that  the 
traditional  account  is  untrue,  and  that  this  poem  is  earlier  than  the  first  Bxlogue.] 

Whatever  its  exact  occasion,  it  is  skilfuUy  contrived  to  interest  the  reader  in  the 
poet's  favour.  Moeris,  one  of  the  servants,  h  going  to  the  town,  doubtless  Mantua, 
with  part  of  the  farm  produce,  which  he  is  to  give  to  the  usurping  proprietor,  when  he 
is  stopped  by  a  neighbour,  L^rcidas,  relates  his  and  his  master's  troubles,  and  receives 
a  warm  expression  of  s^rmpathy  at  a  loss  which  had  so  nearly  fallen  on  the  whole  dis- 
trict  by  the  death  of  their  illustrious  compatriot.  Some  of  the  poet's  verses  are  quoted 
by  way  of  showing  how  great  that  loss  would  have  been,  while  Virg.^s  successful  retum 
is  hinted  at  as  an  event  which  will  produce  further  poems.  There  is  a  compliment  to 
Varus  (v.  27),  and  another  to  Caesar  (v.  46). 

The  framework  is  more  or  less  borrowed  from  the  Oakvvia  of  Theocritus  (Idyl  vii), 
the  most  personal  of  that  poet*s  works,  the  first  part  of  which  is  taken  up  by  an  account 
of  a  country  walk,  in  the  coiurse  of  which  Lycidas,  a  goatherd  and  a  famous  singer, 
comes  up  with  Simichidas,  the  representative  of  Theocritus,  and  consents  to  sing  wilh 
him  as  they  joumey  along.  Some  passages  in  the  Eclogue  are  modelled  on  passages 
from  other  Idyls  which  are  referred  to  in  the  notes. 

As  there  are  no  hills  or  l>eeches  in  the  Mantuan  territory,  which,  if  any,  must  be 
referred  to  w.  7  foll.,  the  scenery  seems  to  be  imaginary  or  confused,  a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  v.  57.     (See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Eclogues,  p.  125.) 

The  correspondence  between  the  specimens  quoted  from  Menalcas*  poetry,  Lycidas 
and  Moeris  6rst  repeating  three,  then  five  lines  each,  is  doubtless  intentional.  See  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Eclogues  (pp.  20-21). 

The  date  of  the  poem  is  perhaps  laler  than  that  of  Eclc^ue  v  (see  v.  19),  and  con- 
sequently  than  those  of  £k:logues  ii  and  iii. 

Z.  Quo  te,  Moeri,  pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem  ? 


I.  *  L,  Whither  away,  Moeris?  to  the 
city?*'  So  the  Lycidas  of  Theocr.  (see 
Introd.)  asks  £i/jixida,  tra  dr^  H)  fu<rcLfupu)v 
irSioQ  iXjctic ;  *  Quo  te  pedes :  *  the  ellipse, 
which  is  natural  in  questions  of  the  kind 
(comp.  III  25,  'cantando  tu  illum,* 
Madvig,  §  479,  d),  is  apparently  to  be 


supplied  from  *ducit.*  Voss  comp.  Pliny 
Ep.  VII  5,  *  Ad  diaetam  tuam  ipsi  me,  ut 
verissime  dicitur,  pedes  ducunt,'  from 
which  he  infers  that  the  phrase  had  come 
to  be  used  for  involuntary  motion.  So 
Theocr.  xiii  to,  xiv  42,  d  'Miq  iyov, 
of  persons  haltening  they  know  or  care 
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M.  O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus,  advena  nostri, 

quod  numquam  veriti  sumus,  ut  possessor  agelli 
diceret :  *  Haec  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  coloni.' 
nunc  victi,  tristes,  quoniam  Fors  omnia  versat,  5 

hos  illi — quod  nec  vertat  bene — mittimus  haedos. 

L,  Certe  equidem  audieram,  qua  se  subducere  colles 
incipiunt,  mollique  iugum  demittere  clivo, 
usque  ad  aquam  et  veteres,  iam  fracta  cacumina,  fagos 


not  whither,  like  Horace^s  *  I  pedes  quo 
te  rapiunt  et  aurae  *  (Od.  iii  xi  49),  *  ire 
pedes  quocunque  ferunt  *  (Epod.  xvi  21). 
In  Hom.  however  (e.g.  II.  xviii  148,  n)v 
Itiv  ap  OoXvttTTovSi  ir^cf  ^pov)  it  is 
merely  a  primitive  expression  for  walkine 
or  ninning;  and  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  more  here,  were  it  not  for 
Theocr.  vii  21.  Virg.'s  more  usual  ex- 
pression  is  *  ferre  (efferre,  referre)  j>edem.' 

*  Quo  via  ducit :  *  *  qua  te  ducit  via, 
dirige  gressum/  A  i  401. 

*  Urbem '  seemingly  Mantua,  i  20,  34. 
2-6.  ^M,  We  have  lived  to  be  tumed 

out  of  our  farm  by  an  intruder.  It  is  to 
him  I  am  carrying  this  present.' 

a.  *  Vivi  pervenimus,'  we  have  lived  to 
see  (Serv.);  'vivi'  expressing  both  that 
they  might  have  expected  to  die  before 
such  an  outrage  (as  Wagn.  explains  it), 
and  that  death  would  have  been  a  boon. 

*  Advena/  contemptuous,  as  A.  iv 
591,  XI i  261.  The  order  of  the  words 
seems  to  express  the  confusion  of  Moeris, 
who  brings  them  out  in  easps. 

3.  Wagn.  reads  'quo  for  *quod,'from 
three  MSS.  (none  of  Ribbeck's),  denying 
*  pervenimus  ut '  to  be  Latin :  it  is  how- 
ever  sufhciently  defended  by  Forb.,  who 
contends  that  *  eo '  is  implied  in  the  form 
of  the  sentence, — a  remark  which  really 
applies  to  all  cases  wherc  *  ut '  means  *  so 
that,'  tbough  no  antecedent  like  *  sic,' 
'adeo,'  or  *talis'  is  expressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  *quo,'  besides  its  deiiciency 
in  extemal  authority,  would  introduce 
greater  confusion  into  the  order  of  the 
sentence  than  could  be  excused  by 
Moeris*  perturbation  of  mind.  Lachm. 
on  Lucr.  vi  324,  [Munro  on  Lucr.  i  553, 
and  most  editors]  accept  *  quod.' 

[*  Possessor.'  Cf.  *  Sullani  possessores, 
Sullanae  possessiones '  Cic.  L^.  Agr.  ii 
69»  9^  »  III  10 ;  '  bonorum  possessor,  ex- 
pulsor,  evertor '  Pro  Quinct.  30 ;  the  word 
had  got  to  be  associated  with  violence.  ] 


4.  *  Haec  mea  sunt :  *  vij,-46r^t  was 
the  natmral  langua^e  in  laying  a  claim. 

5.  Tne  emphatic  word  would  seem 
to  be  *fors,'  not  'versat' — *since  things 
are  regulated  by  chance,  which  makes 
void  the  rights  of  property.' 

6.  [*Nec  '  =  *  non: '  Munro,  Lucr.  il  23.] 
'  Vertat  bene '  is  the  order  of  Med.,  Pal. 

originally,  and  Gud.  corrected,  preferred 
by  Wagn.  on  rhythmical  grounds  to  the 
common  *  bene  vertat,'  which  is  found  in 
Pal.  corrected,  Gud.  originally,  and  one 
other  of  Ribbeck's  MSS.  The  latter 
order  seems  more  usual  in  prose,  but  the 
former  occurs  more  than  once  in  Terence. 

*  Mittimus '  is  used  because  Moeris, 
though  carrying  the  kids  himself,  speaks 
for  his  master,  who  sends  the  present. 

7-10.  *Z.  I  thought  your  master's 
poetry  had  saved  all  his  property.' 

7.  *  Certe  equidem,'  frequently  found 
t(^ether.     Hand,  Tursell.  ii  p.  28. 

*  Qua — fagos'  isconnected  with  *omnia,' 
expressing  the  extent  of  the  property. 
Though  the  scenery  is  imaginary,  the 
specincation  here  seems  to  show  a  jealousy 
on  behalf  of  the  strict  rights  of  Menalcas, 
which,  as  Voss  points  out,  doubtless  re- 
presents  Viig.*s  own  feeling. 

*  Subducere,'  draw  themselves  up  from 
the  plain,  the  slope  being  regarded  from 
below ;  in  *  iugum  demittere '  it  is  re- 
garded  from  above. 

8.  *  Molli  clivo,'  G.  III  293.  Caes.  B. 
C.  II  10,  speaks  of  *fastigium  molle,'  as 
he  elsewhere  uses  *  lene,'  like  our  expres- 
sion  *  a  gentle  slope.' 

9.  The  old  reading,  *  veteris  iam  fracta 
cacumina  faei'  (PaI.,Gud.  originally,  and 
most  of  Riboeck's  cursives),  is  supported 
by  [Quint.  viii  vi  46  (who  quotes  w.  7-10) 
and]  Pers.  v  59,  *  Fregerit  articulos,  veteris 
ramalia  fagi.'  The  present  reading,  re- 
stored  by  Heins.  (Med.  and  the  margin 
of  Gud.),  is  neater  and  more  poetical, 
comp.  II  3  note,  iii  12. 


Q. 
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omnia  carminibus  vestrum  servasse  Menalcan.  lo 

M,  Audieras,  et  fama  fuit ;  set  carmina  tantum 

nostra  valent,  Lycida,  tela  inter  Martia,  quantum 
Chaonias  dicunt  aquila  veniente  columbas. 
quod  nisi  me  quacumque  novas  incidere  lites 
antesinistra  cava  monuisset  ab  ilice  comix,  15 

nec  tuus  hic  Moeris,  nec  viveret  ipse  Menalcas. 
Z.  Heu,  cadit  in  quemquam  tantum  scelus  ?  heu,  tua  nobis 
paene  simul  tecum  solacia  rapta,  Menalca? 
quis  caneret  Nymphas?  quis  humum  florentibus  herbis 


10.  Sec  Introd.  •Vestrum,*  because 
Moeris  had  spoken  in  the  plural,  as  for 
the  whole  household. 

11-X6.  *  M,  So  people  believed  i  but 
soldiers  do  not  respect  poetry :  in  fact,  we 
were  nearly  killed.' 

11.  *  Audieras'  affirmative,  not  interro- 
gative.  Moeris  asserts  what  Lyddas  had 
told  him,  merely  to  show  that  he  believes 
it.  *  Yes,  so  you  did,  and  so  the  story 
went.*    [*Set*^Pal.— H.  N.] 

12.  *  Nostra,'  speaking  for  Menalcas  in 
particular.  Serv.  quotes  Cic  Pro  Milone 
4,  '  silent  leges  inter  arma.* 

13.  'Chaonias,'  referring  to  the  doves 
of  Dodona — a  literary  epithet :  see  i  54. 
With  the  language,  as  Heyne  observes, 
comp.  Lucr.  iii  752,  'accipiter  fiigiens 
veniente  columba ;  *  with  the  thought  comp. 
Soph.  Aj.  169. 

14.  *Me.'  *We  may  suppose  that 
Moeris  first  observed  the  prophetic  bird, 
and  that  he  then  informed  Menalcas  of 
what  it  portended.*    Keightley. 

*Incidere  ludum,*  Hor.  Ep.  i  xiv  36 
[and  often.]  Comp.  Serv.  on  v.  i,  *  se  om- 
nem  litem  amputaturum  interfecto  Ver- 
gilio.'    Pal.  has  *  quocumque.' 

15.  The  appearance  of  a  raven  on  the 
left  hand  seems  simply  to  have  constituted 
the  augury  a  credible  one.  Cic.  De  Div. 
1  xxxix  85,  '  Quid  (habet)  augur,  cur  a 
dextra  corvus,  a  sinistra  comix  faciat 
ratum?'  Plaut.  Asin.  ii  i  12,  'Picus  et 
comix  a  laeva,  corvus,  parra  a  dextera.' 
What  determined  the  character  of  the 
augury  to  be  favourable  or  the  reverse 
does  not  apoear.  Voss,  following  Serv., 
thinks  that  tne  unlucky  sign  here  was  the 
hollovmess  of  the  oak.  Martyn  however 
observes  with  some  justice  that  the  present 
omen  may  be  reguded  as  lucky  or  un- 
lucky,  according  as  we  choose  to  look  at 


Menalcas'  escape  or  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  it  was 
a  wsuming,  as  in  Hor.  Od.  iii  xxvii  15, 
•Teque  nec  laevus  vetet  ire  picus  Nec 
vaga  comix.' 

[*  Antesinistra  indiviselegendum,'Serv., 
who  interprets  'ab  antica  ad  sinistram 
partem.' — H.  N.  The  word  occurs  no- 
where  else.  Conington  and  all  other 
editors  read  '  ante  sinistra.*] 

16.  'Hic,*  the  speaker  himself,  like 
8dc.  'Tibi  erunt  parata  verba,  huic  ho- 
mini  verbenu'  Ter.  Haut.  11  iii  115. 
Comp.  A.  I  98.  So  *  hic  *  and  '  ipse  '  are 
contrasted  above  iii  3. 

17-25.  'Z.  Was  Menalcas  so  near 
death  ?  Who  could  write  verses  like  his, 
such  as  those  of  his  where  he  commends 
his  sheep  to  Tityrus  ?  * 

17.  '  Cadit :  *  '  non  cadit  .  .  .  in  hunc 
hominem  ista  suspicio,*  Cic  Pro  Sull.  27, 
etc.  In  such  expressions  '  cadere  *  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  '  is  the  lot  *  or 
'  part  of,*so  that  'suspido  cadit  in  ali- 
quem*  is  little  more  than  equivalent  lo 
'caditaliquis  in  suspicionem.*  So  rvyx^'^^^'*' 
is  used  indifferentlyofthethinghappening 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  happens. 

18.  *  Solacia  *  is  referred  by  Voss  spe- 
cifically  to  the  song  on  Daphnis,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  next  verse ;  but  the  ap- 
plication  is  doubtless  more  general. 

19.  The  allusion  is  seemmgly  to  v  20, 
40,  on  which  latter  see  the  note.  The 
song  is  that  of  Mopsus,  not  that  of  Menal- 
cas ;  but  Menalcas  is  apparentlv  regarded 
as  the  poet  who  rebearses  his  fhend^  song 
as  well  as  his  own, Just  as  he  there  declares 
himsdf  the  poet  of  E.  iii  (v  86,  note) — 
in  other  words  he  is  Virg.  For  the  repre- 
sentation  of  the  poet  as  actually  doing 
what  hc  only  sings  of,  comp.  vi  46,  62. 
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spargeret,  aut  viridi  fontes  induceret  umbra?  20 

vel  quae  sublegi  tacitus  tibi  carmina  nuper, 
cum  te  ad  delicias  ferres,  Amaryllida,  nostras? 
*Tityre,  dum  redeo — brevis  est  via — pasce  capellas, 
et  potum  pastas  age,  Tityre,  et  inter  agendum 
occursare  capro,  comu  ferit  ille,  caveto.'  25 

M,  Immo  haec,  quae  Varo  necdum  perfecta  canebat : 
*Vare,  tuum  nomen,  superet  modo  Mantua  nobis, 
Mantua,  vae,  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae, 
cantantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  cyf^cJi.' 


ai.  *  Or  (who  would  sing)  the  songs  I 
lately  stole  from  you  ?  *  *  Tibi  '  is  evi- 
dently  Menalcas,  who  is  going  to  visit 
Amaryllis,  like  the  KiafuwnK  in  Theocr. 
Id.  III,  and  like  him,  ib.  w.  3  foll.,  asks 
Tityrus  to  take  care  of  his  goats  till  he 
comes  back.  Lycidas  hears  him  singins 
on  the  way,  and  catches  the  words  and 
the  air.  Vv.  23-25  are  a  close  version  of 
Theocr.  4r-e«,  so  that  Virg.  must  be  under- 
stood  as  indirectly  praising  himself  not  only 
as  the  rustic  poet  who  sings  to  his  friend 
and  to  his  love,  but  as  the  Roman  Theo- 
critus.     See  Intr.  to  the  Eclogues,  p.  13. 

[*  Nam  quae  *  Non.  332.] 

22.  '  Nostras '  does  not  imply  that  there 
was  any  rivalry  between  Lycidas  and 
Menalcas,  but  merely  that  Amaryllis  was 
such  '  that  the  swains  desired  her.'  [*Te 
ferres/  boasting. — H.  N.] 

23.  *  Dum  redeo/  *  while  I  syxKtJh  my 
way  back.*  In  strictness  w^' should  ex- 
pect  *dum  absum  ilAjtit  the  speaker,  in 
asking  to  be  woited  for,  naturally  talks  of 
himsd£.^^oming  back.  [But  *dum' 
with  the  present  ind.  =  *  until  *  is  common 
in  early  Latin  (Holtze  Syntax  ii  p.  130), 
and  occurs  in  Cic,  Ovid,  etc.  :  see  Munro 
Lucr.  I  949,  Drager  ii  p.  610.  The  use  is 
part  of  a  widespread  use  of  present  for 
lut.,  see  Roby  §  1461,  Madvig  339,  ex- 
aniples  in  Drager  i  p.  287.] 

In  Theocr.  there  is  nothing  answering 
to  *  dum  redeo '  or  *  brevis  est  via/  though 
the  former  is  implied  in  the  context. 

24.  *  Inter  agendum  :  *  Serv.  cites  *  in- 
ter  ioquendum  '  from  Afranius,  and  *  inter 
ponendum'  from  Ennius.  [See  Quint. 
I  iii  12,  '  inter  ludendum,'  etc,  and  so  G. 
III  206,  *  ante  domandum ; '  Drager  ii 
p.  852,  Roby  §  1378.] 

26-29.  *M.  Yes,  or  the  verses  he  wrote 
to  Varus,  about  sparing  Mantua.'  * 


26.  Moeris  quotes  another  triplet  of 
Menalcas,  (apparently  with  a  prexerence, 
and  adds  that  the  poem  is  not  yet  finished, 
so  as  to  show  the  loss  which  lovers  of  song 
would  have  suffered  in  the  poet's  death. 
There  is  some  skill  in  the  intimation  of 
the  preference,  which  implies  not  only  a 
compliment  to  Varus  (E.  vi),  but  a  re- 
commendation  of  Viig.*s  own  interests. 

*  Necdum  *  is  not  simply  fbr  *  nondum,' 
as  Voss  thinks.  *  Nec  ^  has  the  force  of 
*and  that  not,'  or  *not  either,'  and  lays 
stress  on  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
poem. 

Pal.  originally  had  *  canebam.' 

27.  *  Superet  '  =  *  supersit : '  G.  ii  235. 
Serv.  (on  v.  10)  says  Virg.  interceded  for 
the  Mantuan  district  as  well  as  for  his 
own  lands,  and  obtained  the  restitution  of 
part. 

28.  '  Nimium  vicina,'  though  they  were 
forty  miles  apart.  Serv.  (on  v.  7)  says  that 
Octavius  Musa,  who  had  been  appointeil 
to  fix  the  boundaries,  found  the  territory 
of  Cremona  insufficient  for  the  soldiers, 
and  assigned  to  them  fifteen  miles'  length 
of  that  of  Mantua,  in  revenge  for  an  old 
affiront.  He  adds  (on  v.  10)  that  Alfenus 
Varus  exceeded  his  instructions  in  the 
extent  of  territory  which  he  took  from  the 
Mantuans,  and  left  them  only  the  swampy 
ground,  a  proceeding  with  which  he  was 
taxed  in  a  speech  by  a  certain  Comelius. 

29.  The  saifae  promise  is  made  to  Varus 
which  we  have  had  VI  10,  though  the 
image  is  varied.  Mantua  was  celebrated 
for  its  swans,  G.  ii  199,  and  the  music  of 
swans  was  a  commonplace  with  the  an- 
cients,  so  that  the  song  of  the  swans  aptly 
represents  Virg.'s  gratitude,  at  the  same 
time  making  it  contingent  on  the  preser- 
vation  of  his  lands.  Pal.  corr.  and  Gud. 
have  *  ferant.* 
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Z.  Sic  tua  Cyrneas  fugiant  examina  taxos,  30 

sic  cytiso  pastae  distendant  ubera  vaccae, 
incipe,  si  quid  habes.     et  me  fecere  poetam 
Pierides ;  sunt  et  mihi  carmina  ;  me  quoque  dicunt 
vatem  pastores  ;  sed  ^non  ego  credulus  illis. 
nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor,  nec  dicere  Cinna    35 
digna,  set  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  olores. 


30-36.  •  L,  As  you  hope  for  a  fenner's 
blessings,  let  me  hear  more  of  sucK  verses. 
I  am  something  of  a  poet  myself,  though 
the  shepherds  overrale  me.* 

30.  *  Sic  *  in  adjurations,  x  5.  *  May 
your  bees  (i  55,  vii  13)  continue  to  give 
good  honey.'  The  use  is  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  *  sic  *  or  *  ita '  in  protesta- 
tions,  when  it  is  frequently,  though  not 
always,  followed  by  •ut.*  *Sic  has  deus 
aequoris  artis  Adiuvet,  utnemoiamdudum 
litore  in  isto  .  .  .  Constitit/  Ov.  M.  viii 
867.  Thus  the  Greek  ovT*a^  and  our 
*so.' 

[*  Cymeas '  Med.  originally,  Serv.,  the 
Beme  Scholia,  .and  Isid.  xfv  vi  42: 
*Grynaeas,'  Med.  corrected,  Pal.,  Gud., 
and  the  lemma  of  the  Berae  Schol. — H. 
N.]  There  seems  no  authority  for  repre- 
senting  Corsica  (called  Cyraus  by  the 
Greeks;  see  Dict.  Gec^r.)  as  famous  for 
yews,  which  is  assumed  by  several  of  the 
commentators,  But  the  honey  of  Cor- 
sica,  though  known  historically  as  one  of 
its  articles  of  produce,  was,  like  that  of 
Sardinia  (vii  41),  proverbially  bitter  (Ov. 
Am.  I  xii  20,  *  mel  infame  *),  and,  as  *  the 
balefiil  yew  *  (G.  11  257)  was  prejudicial  to 
bees  (G.  iv  47),  Virg.  seems,  as  Martyn 
observes,  to  have  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  connect  the  two.  So  Ov. 
1.  c.  affects  to  suppose  that  the  Corsican 
honey  must  be  collected  from  hemlock- 
flowers. 

31.  'Cytiso,'  i  79,  G.  III  394  foU., 
where  it  is  given  to  goats,  as  here  to  cows, 
to  increase  their  milk. 

32.  *  Si  quid  habes,*  iii  J2,  note.  The 
remainder  of  Lyddas*  speech  is  from 
Theocr.  vii  37  foll. 

•  Poetam,'  not  *  vatem.*  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Virg.  means  to  distinguish 
between  *poeta*  and  *vates,*  Lycidas 
asserting  himself  to  be  *  poeta,*  while  he 
does  not  claim  the  honours  of  the  *  vates.* 
What  the  precise  distinction  is,  cannot 
easily  be  determined  from  the  usage  of 
words  either  in  Virg.  (who  scarcely  uses 


*  poeta  *  except  in  ihe  Eclogues)  or  in 
other  writers ;  but  we  may  perhaps  infer 
from  the  other  sense  of  *vates'  that  it 
would  naturally  denote  a  bard  in  his  in- 
spired  character,  and  its  transference  to 
other  acts,  *meidicinae  vates,'  Pliny  xi 
219,  *I^xmi  vates,*  Val.  Max.  viii  xii  i 
(quoted  by  Martyn),showsthat  it  suggested 
the  notion  of  eminence.  In  Theocr.  1.  c 
the  shepherd  says  that  he  is  the  shrill 
mouth  of  the  Muses,  and  that  all  call  him 
the  best  singer.    [*  Set  *  Pal.— H.  N.] 

35.  *  Varo '  Med.  and  some  of  Rib- 
beck's  cursives ;  but  *  Vario '  is  supportetl 
by  Pal.,  Serv.,  and  Craquius'  Schol.  on 
Hor.  Od.  i  vi,  and  required  by  the  con- 
text,  as  the  mention  of  Cinna  and  the 
parallel  in  Theocr.  1.  c,  where  Asclepi- 
ades  and  Philetas  are  spoken  of,  show 
that  two  poets  are  here  intended.  *  Varo ' 
is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  from  vv. 
26,  27. 

[Varius  is  the  celebrated  poet  of 
epic  and  tragedy :  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  a 
friend  of  Catullus,  was  chiefly  known  for 
his  *  Smyma,'  a  learaed  poem  in  the 
Alexandrian  manner,  on  which  he  was 
engagednineyears(CatuIIus, xciil) ;  afact 
to  which  Plorace  was  supposed  to  have 
alluded  in  his  *nonumque  prematur  in 
annum'  (A.  P.  388).  Philargyrius  on 
this  place.— H.  N.] 

36.  *  Argutos — olores,*  an  expression  of 
the  same  class  as  those  referred  to  on  viii 
55,  though  the  allusion  here  seemingly  is 
not  to  a  contest  between  geese  and  swans, 
but  to  geese  spoiling  the  melody  of  swans' 
songs  by  their  cackling. 

'  Anser,'  Serv.  tells  us,  is  apunningrefer- 
ence  to  a  contemporary  poet  of  that  name. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Ov.  Trist.  ii  435 
along  with  Cinna,  and  by  Cic.  Phil.  xiii 
5  as  a  friend  of  Antony,  and  probably, 
like  Bavius  and  Maevius,  was  personally 
obnoxious  to  Vii^.,  as  would  appear  from 
an  obscure  passage  in  Prop.  iii  xxxii  (11 
xxxiv)  83,  84. 

[*Set*Med.— H.  N.] 
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M.  Id  quidem  ago  et  tackus,  Lycida,  mecum  ipse  voluto, 
si  valeam  meminisse ;  neque  est  ignobile  carmen. 
*  Huc  ades,  o  Galatea ;  quis  est  nam  ludus  in  undis  ? 
hic  ver  purpureum,  varios  hic  flumina  circum  40 

fundit  humus  flores,  hic  candida^  populus  antro 
imminet,  et  lentae  texunt  umbracula  vites  ; 
huc  ades  ;  insani  feriant  sine  litora  fluctus.' 

L.  Quid^.  quae  te  pura  solum  sub  nocte  canentem 

audieram?  numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem.  45 

M.  *  Daphni,  quid  antiquos  signorum  suspicis  ortus  ? 


37-43«  *-^-  I  am  tr^g  to  recollect. 
Here  are  some  lines  m  which  he  asks 
Galatea  to  leave  the  sea,  and  come  on 
shore  and  enjoy  the  glories  of  spring.* 

37.  *  Id  agere '  is  a  common  phrase  for 
being  busy  about  an  object,  as  in  the  well- 
known  expression  *hoc  age,'  the  same 
sense  doubtless  which  appears  in  the  com- 
mon  use  of  the  imperative  *  age,*  though 
in  the  Greek  df^e,  from  which  it  obviously 
comes,  the  notion  must  be  that  of  leading 
or  going  along  with. 

38.  *  Si  valeam,'  in  the  hope  that,  Jike 

•  si  forte,'  vi  57,  A.  11  756. 

*  Neque  *  here  gives  the  reason  why  he 
is  trying  to  recollect  thc  verses,  like  *  et ' 
A.  XI  901. 

39.  Condensed  firom"  Theocr.  xi  42 
foll.     Galatea  is  addressed  as  in  vii  37. 

For  the  interposition  of  a  word  between 

*  quis '  and  *  nam '  see  on  G.  i  v  445. 

*  Ludus  in  undis : '  comp.  Theocr.  xi 
62,  il»Q  Ktv  ISu*  Ti  voj^  ddii  KaTounjv  tov 
pv96v  iofifuv. 

40.  *  Purpureum,'  v  38  note  ;  red  may 
be  meant  as  the  prominent  colour  of 
blooming  flowers,  like  *  vere  rubenti,'  G. 
II  319.  Theocr.  xviii  27  has  Xsvkov  iap. 
[*  Sunny.'— H.  N.] 

41.  *  Candida  populus '  (*alba*  Hor. 
Od.  II  iii  9),  XtvKti  being  the  Greek 
name. 

* Antro '  carries  us  back  to  Polyphemus 
and  his  cave  in  Theocr.  xi  44. 

42.  Pal.  originally  had  *c*  for  *et,' 
whence  Ribbeck  pratuitously  reads  *  en.' 

W^ether  the  vme  grows  over  the  cave, 
as  in  v  6,  or  forms  a  bower  of  itself,  is 
not  clear.  *  Umbracula :  *  *  prope  aream 
fadundum  umbracula,  quo  succedant 
homines  in  aestu  tenipore  meridiano,' 
Varro,  R.  R.  i  51. 

43.  *  Insani,  *  *  the  wild  waves'  play '  on 


the  shore,  is  contrasted  with  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  land,  that  Galatea  may  give 
the  latter  the  preference.  [Bentley  on 
Lucan  ii  673  suggests  *incani'  here  and 

*  incanis '  for  Ovid's  *  obrutus  insanis  esset 
adulter  aquis/  Her.  16.] 

44,  45.  *Z.  What  of  that  song  of  his  I 
heard  you  singing  to  yourself  the  other 
night?' 

44.  *  Quid,  quae,'  like  the  common 
phrase  *  quid,  quod. '  *  What  do  you  sa^  to 
those  verscs  ?  *  [introducing  a  new  topic]. 

*  Pura  sub  nocte : '  comp.  G.  ii  364 
note.  The  cleamess  of  the  night  is  doubt- 
less  mentioned  because  Moeris  sang  in  the 
open  air ;  there  may  be  also  a  reference 
to  the  clear  sky  as  a  medium  for  sound. 
Forb.  weil  comp.  Lucr.  i  142,  *  inducit 
noctes  vigilare  serenas.' 

45.  *  I  remember  the  tune,  if  I  only 
had  the  words.'  [^Numeri'  is  explained 
by  Quint.  ix  iv  ^4,  and  Serv.  on  A.  vi 
645  as=*rhythmi,  soni,*  and  here  as= 

*  metra  vel  rhythmos.'  It  seems  to  mean 
the  air  and  the  rhythm,  which  would 
probably,  in  ancient  music,  be  inseparably 
connected. — H.  N.] 

In  the  construction  *memini — si  tene- 
rem,'  the  conditional  clause  is  not  logic- 
ally  connected  with  the  other,  but  with 
something  understood,  e.g.  it  might  be 

*  numeros  memini,  et  carmen  ipsum  revo- 
carem,  si  verba  tenerem.'  We  may  com- 
pare  the  use  of  *  si '  to  express  a  wish. 

46-55.  *M.  The  Julian  is  the  star  of 
stars:  it  wiU  tell  us  when  to  sow,  plant, 
and  graft.  Memory  fails  me,  memory, 
that  was  once  so  good,  and  voice  too: 
but  Menalcas  will  gratify  you  himselL' 

46.  Ribbeck,  following  Med.  and  Gud. , 
continues  w.  46-50  to  Lycidas,  who  is 
supposed  to  recollect  what  he  was  trying 
vainly    to    recover.      But    the   ordinary 
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ecce  Dionaei  processit  Caesarii  astrum, 

astrum,  quo  segetes  gauderent  frugibus,  et  quo 

duceret  apricis  in  collibus  uva  colorem. 

insere,  Daphni,  piros;  carpent  tua  poma  nepotes/    50 

omnia  fert  aetas,  animum  quoque;  saepe  ego  longos 

cantando  puerum  memini  me  condere  soles: 

nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina ;  vox  quoque  Moerim 

iam  fugit  ipsa;  lupi  Moerim  videre  priores. 


arrangement  is  supported  by  Pal.  and 
others  [as  well  as  by  Serv.],  and  suits  the 
context :  it  is  plain  that  w.  51  foU. 
would  not  have  much  meaning  except 
on  the  supposition  that  Moeris  had  re- 
peated  part  of  what  Lycidas  had  asked 
tor,  and  was  lamenting  that  he  could  not 
Tecall  more. 

Daphnis  is  addressed  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  the  shepherds,  who  watch  the  stars 
for  agricultural  purposes  (G.  i  204foII., 
257,  258).    'Antiquos  *  is  transferred  from 

*  signorum  *  to  *  ortus.* 

47.  A  comet  appeared  while  Octavian 
was  giving  games  in  honour  of  Julius  in 
July,  44,  and  was  supposed  to  signify  the 
dictator's  apotheosis  (Suet.  Caes.  88, 
Scrv.  here  and  A.  viii  861,  Plin.  N.  H. 
II  93).  Comp.  Hor.  Od.  i  xii  47,  *  micat 
inter  omnis  lulium  sidus.* 

'  Dionaei '  as  the  descendant  of  Venus, 
who  is  calied  *  Dionaea  mater,'  A.  iii  19. 

*  Processit,*  of  the  rising  of  a  star,  vi  S6. 

48.  The  Julian  star  is  to  be  the  farmer*s 
star,  as  Julius  in  V  79  is  the  farmer's  god, 
and  Octavian  also  (G.  i  24  foll.). 

*Quo*  denotes  the  agency,  not,  as  in 

*  quo  sidere,'  G.  i  i,  thetime.  The  rising 
of  the  star  might  naturally  be  the  signal 
for  harvest  and  vintage  (G.  i  253):  but 
Virg.  evidently  expresses  himself  here  as 
if  the  stars  not  only  formed  the  shepherd*s 
calendar,  but  actually  foretold  or  created 
agricultural  prosperity.  Keightley  sug- 
gests  that  the  summer  of  44,  when  the 
comet  appeared,  would  naturally  have 
been  hot  and  dry;  and  we  may  be  re- 
minded  of  our  own  belief  in  the  effect  of 
comets  upon  the  vintage. 

*  Segetes,*  of  fields,  as  in  G.  i  47. 
[*  Gauderent,*  ought  to  be  rejoicing. 
Comp.  A.  VI  534. --H.  N.     See  p.  114.] 

49.  *  Duceret — colorem  : '  *  variis  solet 
uva  racemis  Ducere  purpureum  nondum 
matura  colorem,*  Ov.  M.  iii  484,  *  Uvaque 
conspecta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva,' Juv.  11  81. 


50.  '  Poma  *  are  the  firuit  which  are  to 
grow  on  the  pear-tree. 

*  Insere  piros,*  i  74.  The  meaning  is 
not  merely  that  the  trees  shall  bear  for 
more  than  one  generation,  but  that  the 
farmer^s  posterity  shall  enjoy  thc  property 
of  their  progenitor.  Serv.  says  *  Hoc  in 
gratiam  Augusti,  per  cuius  benefidum 
securus  de  agris  suis  est.  .  .  Ac  si  diceret, 
Nihil  est  quod  possis  timere :  nam  illud 
respicit  quod  supra  invidiose  aiebat  [i  74], 
Insere  nunc,  Meliboee,  piros.'  Palladius 
(viii  3,  IX  6)  says  that  pears  may  be 
grafted  in  August,  or,  if  the  soil  is  moist 
(which  b  the  case  near  Mantua),  in  July. 

51.  *  Fert,*  as  in  V  34.      Emm.  comp. 
PIato's  verses,  rnutv  wavra  fkpn'  doKixoQ  | 
XpSvoc  oJStv  afitipnv  O^ryofia  xai  fjuyp^piiv 
Kal  ^{mv  ifSk  rOxflv, 

*Animum : '  *  in  animo  esse  *  =  recollect  ' 
(Ter.  And.  i  v  47),  *ex  animo  effluere'  = 
forget  (Cic.  de  Or.  11  74) ;  hence  probably 
*anim\is*  comes  to  be  used  for  the  memory, 
like  *mens*  in  Cic.  Brut.  61,  'huic  ex 
tempore  dicenti  effluit  mens.'  Comp.  the 
old  English  *to  bear  a  brain'  for  *to 
remember.' 

52.  *  Condere,'  to  bury,  i.e.  to  see  go 
down:  Callim.  Ep.  II  3,  iiXiov  iv  Xcd^y 
KartSvaaftev,  Lucr.  iii  1090,  *vivendo 
condere  saecla,'  [though  Munro  there 
takes  *  condere '  in  the  sense  of  *  condere 
lustrum.']  So  Hor.  Od.  iv  v  29,  *  Con- 
dit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  suis.' 

53.  *0blita,'  passive:  a  rare  use,  fol- 
lowed  by  Val.  Fl.  i  792,  11  388  [etc.  ; 
Prop.  I  xix  6,  *  ut  meus  oblito  pulvis 
amore  vacet  * ;  Ausonius  Id.  iv  52,  copy- 
ing  this  line  (Neue-Wagener,  Formen- 
lehre,  iii  70).  The  use  appears  to  be 
purely  literary.] 

54.  A  man  meeting  a  wolf  and  not  ' 
catching  its  eye  first  was  supposed  to  be 
struck  dumb.     Pliny,  viii  80,  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Italian  belief :  it  is  also  alluded 
to  by  Pkto,  Rep.  i,  p.  336,  where  So- 
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sed  tamen  ista  satis  referet  tibi  saepe  Menalcas.       55 

Causando  nostros  in  longum  ducis  amores. 

et  nunc  omne  tibi  stratum  silet  aequor,  et  omnes, 

aspice,  ventosi  ceciderunt  murmuris  aurae ; 

hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  viaf  namque  sepulchrum 

incipit  apparere  Bianoris  :  hic,  ubi  densas  60 

agricolae  stringunt  frondes,  hic,  Moeri,  canamus  ; 

hic  haedos  depone,  tamen  veniemus  in  urbem. 

aut  si,  nox  pluviam  ne  coUigat  ante,  veremur, 

cantantes  licet  usque — minus  via  laedit — eamus  ; 

cantantes  ut  eamus,  ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo.  65 


crates  confratulates  himself  on  having 
first  cau^t  sight  of  Thrasymachus. 
In  Theocr.  xiv  22  oi  ^ey^y  ;  Xvkov  ilife, 
the  cffect  seems  to  be  attributed  to  meet- 
ing  a  wolf  under  any  drcumstances. 

•  Priores,*  like  *  prior  inquit,'  A.  i  321. 
[»Moerin*  Pal.;  'ftloerem*  Med.— H.  N.] 

55.  *Ordo  est,  satis  saepe.'  Serv. 
['Set*  Pal.  originally.— H.  N.] 

56-65.  'Z.  Do  not  put  me  oflf — there 
is  perfect  stillness  about  us,  and  we  are 
half-way  to  the  town :  we  can  afiford  to 
stop :  or  if  you  want  to  get  on,  we  can 
sing  as  we  walk/ 

56.  Comp.  Lucr.  i  398,  *quamvis 
causando  muha  moreris.'  'Amores'  for 
'  studium  *  or  *  cupido.*  *  Si  tantus  amor 
casus  cognoscere  nostros,'  A.  ii  10. 

57.  Api>arently  imitated  from  Theocr. 
JI  38,  TJviSif  (Ttyy  fiiv  irovrog,  <Tiy&vrt  ^ 
afjrai,  so  that  '  aequor '  seems  to  be  the 
sea,  the  scenery  being  taken  from  Sicily. 
Neither  the  context  nor  the  languaee  of 
the  line  itself  suits  the  swamp  of  the 
Mincio.  *Tibi,*  for  your  purpose,  so 
that  you  may  sing. 

58.  'Ventosi  murmuris'  is  apparently 
equivalent  to  *venti  murmurantis,'  with 
which  '  aurae '  is  naturally  connected,  like 
*Zephyri  tepentibus  auris,'  G.  11  330, 
quoted  by  Voss.  Virg.  probably  intended 
a  variation  on  the  more  natural  expression, 
'ventosae  murmura  aurae.'  This  seems 
better  than  with  Heyne  to  make  *mur- 
muris,'  the  attributive  genitive,  like  *  ve- 
neni,'  iv  24. 

*  Cadere/  of  winds,  G.  i  354. 

59.  *Adeo*  throws  stress  on  *hinc' 
(see  on  iv  11),  or  on  *media.'  The  line 
is  from  Theocr.  Vil  10,  Kotina  rdvfUffaTav 
6i6v  awfug,  oifSk  rb  frafta  *Afuv  rb  BpairiKa 
Kare^^UveTo. 

I.  1 


60.  Bianor,  according  to  Serv.,  was  the 
same  as  Ocnus,  founder  of  Mantua  (A.  x  < 
199).        He   is   called   by   Cato   in    his 
Origines  Ocnus  Bianorus. 

61.  *Stringere'  of  the  'frondatio,'  or 
stripping  of  leaves,  which  were  used  for 
fodder,  G.  i  305,  11  368,  Hor,  Ep.  i  xiv 
28.  *01eam  ubi  nigra  erit  stringito,' 
Cato,  R.  R.  65.  Col.  XI  2,  §  65  (referred 
to  by  Keightley)  says  that  the  *  frondatio ' 
should  be  done  *  antelucanis  et  vespertinis. 
temporibus.' 

*  Canamus  : '  they  were  to  sing  al- 
temately,  as  in  Theocr.  vii. 

62.  'Tamen,'  after  all,  notwithstand- 
ing.  *Tamen  cantabitis,'  x  31  (note). 
Keif  htley  thinks  the  expression  strange, 
as  they  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Mantua:  but  it  seems  to  be  a  playful 
anticipation  of  an  objection  from  Moeris. 
[*Aedos*  Pal.,  and  Ribbeck  formerly. — 
H.  N.] 

63.  The  night  is  said  to<gather  the 
rain^,  because  the  gathering  of  the  clouds 
preludes  rain.  Comp.  G.  iii  327,  *ubi 
quarta  sitim  caeli  collep^erit  hora.' 

[*  Veremur : '  Pal.  originally  had  *  mere- 
mus.'—H.  N.] 

64.  From  Theocr.  vii  35.  *Usque' 
with    *eamus,'    let   us   go   straight   on. 

*  luvat  usque  morari,'  A.  vi  487. 

Heins.  read  *  laedat,'  found  in  one  [bad] 
MS.,  the  first  Mentelian,  but  in  none  of 
Ribbeck's.  Gud.  corrected  and  two  other 
of  Ribbeck's  cursives  have  *  laedet. '  Wagn. 
rightly  prefers  *Iaedit,'  the  reading  of 
Med.,  Pal.,  etc.     The  sense  seems  to  be 

*  cantantis  via  minus  laedere  solet. '  Comp. 
X  75,  *  Suigamus :  solet  est  gravis  can- 
tantibus  umbra.' 

65.  *  Fascis,'  of  a  burden  generally,  as 
G.  III  347  of  a  soIdier's  baggage,  G.  iv 
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M,  Desine  plura,  puer,  et,  quod  nunc  instat,  agamus  ; 
carmina  tum  melius,  cum  venerit  ipse,  canemus. 

204  of  the  food  brought  home  by  the  bees :  stat/  reminding  Lycidas  that  the  business 

here  of  the  kids,  which  niay  have  been  admits  of  no  delay,  not  e^en  of  singing  or 

carried  in  some  sort  of  bundle.     Comp.  talking    as    they    walk    along.      Some 

Moretum  v.  80,  *  venalis  holerum  fasces  varieties   in    Ribbeck's    MSS.    seem   to 

portabat,'  of  thin^  taken  to  market.  show   that   there   was   once  a   reading, 

66,   67.    'it/l    Best  think   only  of  our  'nunc,  quod  nunc  instat.' 

present  business,  and  leave  singing  till  we  67.  '  Ipse,*  Menalcas,  designated  either 

see  Menalcas  again.'  as  Moeris'  master  (iii  3  note),  or,  in  rela- 

66.  'Desine  plura,  puer,'  v  19.     *  In-  tion  to  the  songs,  as  their  author. 

EXCURSUS  ON  THE   RELATION  OF  THE   FIRST  TO  THE  NINTH 

ECLOGUE. 

[Thb  first  E>:Iogue  represents  Virgil  as  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  estate,  while 
the  ninth  complains  of  his  violent  expulsion  from  it.  This  fact  was  explained  by 
Servius,  and  is  still  explained,  I  think,  by  modem  critics,  by  the  hypothesis  that  after 
the  poet  had  been  restored  by  Octavian  he  was  again  expelled,  and  aftemvards,  at 
some  time  not  spedBed,  again  reinstated. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  notion  of  a  double  ejection  rests  on  sufficient 
evidence.  The  two  poems  in  question  lend  no  real  support  to  it,  but,  if  an^rthing, 
rather  the  reverse.  The  ninth  E>:logue  represents  Viigil  as  saying  that  a  misfortune 
had  come  upon  him  of  which  he  had  never  had  any  apprehension,  '  quod  numquam 
veriti  sumus;'  strange  language,  surely,  had  he  been  ejected  only  a  few  months 
before.  The  poem  proceeds :  *  I  had  heard  that  Menalcas'  poetry  had  proved  tbe 
salvation  of  his  estate,'  *omnia  carminibus  vestrum  servasse  Menalcan.'  *Yes, 
and  it  was  a  mere  nimour,  for  the  din  of  arms  has  silenced  poetry.'  These  words  do 
not  necessarily,  I  think,  imply  more  than  that  Viigil  had  hoped  at  one  time  to  retain 
his  farm,  but  that  it  had  after  all  been  taken  away.  It  is  indeed  quite  likely  that 
when  the  first  order  came  for  the  confiscation  of  the  Mantuan  territory,  Virgil  made 
interest  with  Pollio  for  at  least  the  temporary  preservation  of  it,  and  that  thus  arose  the 
rumour  alluded  to.  But  if  Virgil  had  really  gone  to  Rome  before  the  ninth  Eclogue 
was  written,  and  retumed  with  an  order  from  Octavian  for  the  restoration  of  his 
estate,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  should  have  made  no  mention  in  the  poem  of  $0 
important  a  fact  ?  But  what  does  he  say  of  Octavian  ?  Only  this  : 

'  ecce  Dionaei  processit  Caesaris  astrum, 
astrum,  quo  s^etes  gauderent  frugibus,* 

*  the  star  of  Caesar  has  arisen,  under  which  the  fields  ought  to  be  rtjouing  in  their 
fruits ' ;  for  I  do  not  know  what  other  meaning  the  words  can  bear.  It  is  his  com- 
plaint  in  the  fifth  Eclogue  and  in  the  first  Georgicthat  the  overthrow  of  Julius  Caesar*s 
authority  has  ruined  agriculture,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  expresses  a  fkint  hope  (and 
no  more)  in  the  ninth  Eclogue  that  the  star  of  Caesar  may  again  bless  the  country. 

The  life  of  Virgil  by  Suetonius  makes  no  mention  of  a  double  ejection.*  And  the 
commentary  attributed  to  Probus,  which.(in  this  part  of  it)  seems  to  be  based  on  the 

^  §  19.  Ad  Bucolica  transiit,  maxime  ut  Asinium  PoIIionem,  Alfenum  Varum,  et 
Coraelium  Gallum  celebraret,  quia  in  distributione  agrorum  qui  post  Philippensem 
victoriam  veteranis  dividebantur  indemnem  se  praestitissent. 
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same  sources  as  the  biography  by  Suetonius,  informs  us  that  Virgil  had  his  estate 
restored  on  being  introduced  to  Octavian  by  Comelius  Gallus ;  that  the  veterans  were 
so  irritated  at  this  that  the  poet  was  nearly  killed  by  2i  primipUaris  Milienius  Toro ; 
that  the  Eclogues  were  not  published  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  for  the 
ninth,  a  complaint  of  injury,  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  .first,  which  is  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  the  redress  of  the  injury.  Thus  Probus,  or  the  compiler  of  the  com- 
mentary  attributed  to  him,  regarded  the  first  Eclogue  as  referring  to  the  final  resto- 
ration  of  Virgil  to  his  estate,  subsequent  to  the  act  of  violence  of  which  complaint  is 
made  in  the  ninth. 

But  Servius,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Eclogues  (Thilo  p.  3),  says,  in  explaining 
the  relation  of  the  ninth  Eclogue  to  the  first,  that,  after  the  first  Eclogue  was  written, 
Virgil  went  back  to  his  estate,  was  then  almost  killed  (not  by  Milienius  Toro  but)  by 
a  centurion  Arrius,  saved  himself  by  leaping  into  the  Mincio,  and  aflerwards  had  his 
estate  again  restored  by  Octavian.  Servius  places  the  ninth  Eclogue  after  the  first, 
and  so  do  *  others'  (a/it)  whom  he  quotes,  who  however  give  quite  a  difierent  account 
of  the  transaction,  According  to  them  Virgil,  after  obtaining  immunitas  agrorum  from 
Octavian,  fell  into  a  dispute  with  a  neighbour  about  his  boundaries ;  a  man  named 
Clodius  threatened  to  kill  him,  and  pursued  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  but  Virgil 
escaped  into  a  charcoal-bumer*s  shop.     (Serv.  on  E.  ix  i.) 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while  attempting,  as  Ribbeck  does  in  his  Prolegomena, 
to  weave  these  different  accounts  into  a  consistent  whole.  It  is  clear  that,  as  is  natural 
in  such  a  case,  difTerent  versions  of  the  transaction  must  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Servius,  and  very  probably  much  earlier.  The  main  question,.  howeVer,  is,  what  does 
the  best  evidence,  that  of  the  Eclogues  themselves,  warrant  us  in  inferring  ?  The 
commentators  were  evidently  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  fact  of  the  ninth  Eclogue 
coming  after  the  first.  The  difficulty  is  noticed  by  Probus,  who  accounts  for  it  in  a 
rational  way ;  but  I  suspect  that  Servius  and  the  authorities  whom  he  quotes  were 
misled  by  the  order  in  which  the  Eclogues  stand,  and  arranged  the  facts  so  as  to  put 
the  ninth  chronologically  subsequent  to  the  first.  I  believe  that  Probus.(if  it  be 
Probus)  was  right  in  supposing  the  ninth  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  the  first  to 
refer  to  the  final  restoration  of  Virgil's  estate.  This  supposition  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  mention  of  Varus  in  the  ninth  Eclogue,  supposing  him,  as  we  must  suppose, 
to  be  the  Alfenus  Varus  who  had  succeeded  Pollio  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  For  Suetonius 
expressly  says  that  it  was  this  Varus,  with  Asinius  Pollio  and  Gallus,  whose  influence 
secured  to  Virgil  the  possession  of  his  estate.  In  other  words,  the  entreaties  addressed 
to  Varus  in  the  ninth  Eclogue  were  successful,  Varus  not  caring  to  pursue  his  political 
differences  with  PoIIio  so  far  as  to  injure  Pollio's  friend. 

I  doubt  then  whether  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Eclogues  themselves  and  by 
the  biography  of  Suetonius  (and  the  other  evidence  we  have  seen  to  be  confused  and 
inconsistent)  warrants  our  assuming  more  than  this :  that  Virgil  was  ejected  with 
violence  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life  from  his  farm,  after  having  been  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  to  keep  it ;  that  in  his  trouble  he  was  assisted  by  Maecenas 
(Suetonius,  §  20);  that  he  addressed  Alfenus  Varus  on  the  subject  in  the  ninth 
Eclogue,  and  probably  also  in  plain  prose ;  that  hethen  went  to  Rome,  where,  backed 
by  the  influence  of  Pollio,  Varus,  and  Gallus  (to  whom  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
Eclogues  are  respectively  dedicated),  he  obtained  from  Octavian  the  restoration  of 
his  estate.— H.  N.] 
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ECLOGA   X.     [GALLUS.] 

Ip  the  claims  of  friendship  were  but  scantily  acknowledged  in  the  sixth  and  eighth 
Eclogues,  they  are  abundantly  satisfied  in  the  present,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Gallus.  Like  Varus,  Comelius  Gallus  is  said  by  Servius  (E.  vi  13)  to  have  been 
VirgiPs  early  associate  and  fellow-student  under  Siron.  He  is  said  by  the  same  authority 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Triumvirs  to  collect  money  from  those  transpadane 
towns  whose  lands  were  to  be  spared ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  may  have  been 
the  Comelius  who,  according  to  Serv. ,  attacked  Alfenus  Varas  in  a  speech  for  his 
division  of  Mantuan  territory  as  unfoir  to  the  inhabitants.  Either  of  these  grounds 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  VirgiFs  connexion  with  him,  even  if  the  story  of 
their  previous  intimacy  should  be  deemed  untrastworthy.  Besides,  he  had  been  already 
admitted  to  Pollio*s  friendship  (Cic  Fam.  x  32,  B.c.  43),  and  so  might  easily  win  the 
regard  of  PolIio's  prot^g^.  His  further  life  need  not  be  noticed  here ;  all  we  have  to 
do  with  is  the  fact  that,  as  this  Eclogue  shows,  at  the  time  of  its  composition  he  had 
become  known  as  a  poet  and  a  lover,  having  written  elegies  (four  books,  Serv.  says), 
chiefly  addressed  to  his  mistress  Lycoris,  like  Propertius'  to  Cynthia,  and  TibuUus'  to 
Delia,  and  had  translated  some  of  the  poems  of  Euphorion  (note  on  v.  50).  Lycoris 
is  identifled  by  Serv.  with  Volumnia  Cytheris,  a  freedwoman  of  Volumnius  Eutrapelus, 
and  at  one  time  mistress  of  M.  Antonius,  whom  the  same  account  represents  as  the 
rival  mentioned  v.  23  (see  note).  These  elegies  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Ovid, 
who  appears  to  have  regarded  them  with  high  admiration,  and  once,  in  an  obscure 
passage  (lli  xxvi  91,  92)  by  Properlius.  Only  one  pentameter  survives,  preserved  by 
by  Vibius  Sequester. 

Here,  as  in  £.  i,  the  identification  of  the  shepherd  and  poet  is  so  radely  managed 
as  to  amount  to  absolute  confiision.  The  subject  of  the  Eclogue  is  the  hopeless  and 
absorbing  passion  of  Gallus  :  Gallus,  if  not  a  pastoral  poet  himself,  is  the  friend  of  a 
pastoral  poet,  and  so  one  of  thc  pastoral  company :  accordingly  he  is  represented  as 
being  at  one  and  the  same  moment  a  soldier  and  a  shepherd,  serving  in  the  camp  in 
Italy,  and  lying  under  a  rock  in  Arcadia  with  wood-gods  to  comfort  him.  As  before, 
the  naked  simplicity  of  the  explanation  has  caused  it  to  be  missed :  Gallus  has  been 
supposed  to  have  gone  on  furlough  into  Arcadia,  while  others,  who  could  not  reconcile 
the  language  of  v.  44  with  his  being  in  Arcadia  at  all,  have  changed  the  text. 

The  stracture  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  Theocr.  Idyl  i,  the  dying 
Daphnis  supplying  the  model  for  Gallus,  whose  despair  however  does  not  bring  him 
to  death.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  narrate  the  story  in  a  song  as  he  is  tending  his  goats, 
and  in  rising  to  go  homc  for  the  evening  he  gracefully  intimates  that  he  is  closing  the 
volume  of  pastoral  poetry. 

The  time  is  commonly  thought,  [though  Ribbeck  and  Thilo  would  date  the  poem 
earlier,]  to  be  fixed  by  w.  23,  46  foll.,  and  by  general  considerations  regarding  the 
date  of  the  Eclogues,  to  the  end  of  38  B.c.  or  the  beginning  0^37,  when  Agrippa 
was  fighting  in  Gaul  and  along  the  Rhine.  Gallus'  rival  is  supposed  to  have  joined 
Agrippa,  while  Gallus  himself  was  engaged  in  some  other  service,  perhaps  in  Italy 
under  Octavian,  acting  against  Sex.  Pompeius.  Vv.  20,  23, 47  seem  to  point  to  winter 
or  early  spring.  The  scenery  seems  to  be  Arcadian  throughout,  at  least  in  the 
narrative  part  of  the  Eclogue. 
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EXTREMUM  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem : 
pauca  meo  Gallo,  set  quae  legat  ipsa  Lycoris, 
carmina  sunt  dicenda :  neget  quis  carmina  Gallo  ? 
sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam,  5 

incipe;  sollicitos  Galli  dicamus  amores, 
dum  tenera  attondent  simae  virgulta  capellae. 
non  canimus  surdis ;  respondent  omnia  silvae. 
Quae  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  saltus  habuere,  puellae 


I  -8.  *■  My  last  pasloral  strain  is  in  honour 
of  Gallus  :  1  sing  of  his  love  with  my  goats 
about  me  in  the  wood.' 

1.  *Arethusa*  was  conventionally  the 
pastoral  fountain,  Mosch.  iii  78,  and  as 
such  apparently  is  invoked  by  the  dying 
Daphnis,  Theocr.  i  117.  She  is  here 
addressed  as  a  Muse  might  be,  like  the 

*  Nymphae  Libethrides,*  vii  21. 

*  Concede  laborem,'  like  *  carmen  con- 
cedite,'  vii  22.  *  Laborem  '  as  in  G.  11 
39.  He  asks  to  be  allowed  to  elaborate 
one  song  more.  Pal.  originally  had  *  la- 
borum,'  which  Ribbeck  arbitrarily  adopts. 

2.  Wagn.,  followed  by  Forb.,  connects 
this  line  with  the  preceding,  placing  a 
period  at  *  Lycoris.*  This  change  seems 
plainly  for  the  worse,  as  *meo  Gallo' 
would  come  awkwardly  after  *  mihi,'  while 

*  pauca '  evidently  refers  to  *  carmina.' 

*  Set  quae '  is  the  antithesis  to  *  pauca,' 

*  though  few,  they  must  be  such  as  may 
attract  even  her  scomful  eye. '  [*  Set'  Med. 
Pal.— H.  N.] 

4.  •  Sic '  followed  by  *  incipe,'  as  in  ix 

30-32- 

The  legend  of  the  union  between 
Arethusa  and  Alpheus  recurs  A.  iii  694 
foll.,  and  is  the  subject  of  what  remains 
of  Moschus'  eighth  Idyl,  vv.  4,  5  of  which 
Virg.  seems  to  have  imitated :  Kcd  ftaBi^q 
ifiQaivit  toXq  KVfiaot,  rijv  H  QaKaaaav 
N€p9ev  vxorpox&iiy  Koi/  fuywrai  vdcuriv 
\jSiap.  Alpheus  in  the  legend  is  the  pur- 
suing  lover ;  here  Virg.  apparently  con- 
templates  them  as  reconcilea,  and  passing 
to  and  fro  to  visit  each  other,  and  prays 
Arethusa  to  assist  his  tale  of  love,  if  she 
would  have  the  course  of  her  own  love 
run  smooth. 

5.  *Doris,'  wife  of  Nereus  and  mother 
of  the  Nereids  (Hes.  Theog.  240),  is  here 
put  for  the  sea,  perhaps,  as  Heyne  sug- 
gests,  after  some  Alexandrian  poet,  like 
Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  Hom. 


Od.  XII  60,  97  (referred  to  by  Voss), 
Thetis,  E.  iv  32.  * Amara'=  *salsa,' 
with  which  it  is  coupled  G.  ii  238. 

6.  *  SoIIicitus  *  is  an  epithet  of  love  here 
and  in  Ov.  Her.  xviii  196,  of  alover  Hor. 
Od,  III  vii  9;  so  *cura*  is  a  common 
synonym  of  *  amor.' 

7.  '  Simae  capellae, '  (n/uzi  epi0of ,  Theocr. 
VIII  50.  *  Virgulta,'  note  on  G.  11  2. 
The  goats  browse  while  the  goatherd 
sings,  as  in  V  12. 

8.  *  Non  canimus  surdis,*  like  *  non  in- 
iussa  cano,*  vi  9.  *  We  are  not  singing 
to  deaf  ears.*  There  is  an  allusion,  as 
Emm.  remarks,  to  the  proverbial  *surdo 
canere,'  or  *  surdo  narrare  fabulam,'  Livy 
XL  8,  Ter.  Haut.  ii  i  10,  Hor.  Ep.  ii  i 
200. 

*  Respondere '  takes  an  acc  of  the 
answer  made.  Here  it  has  the  wider 
sense  of  *  reddere '  or  *  referre,'  to  repeat 
or  give  back.  Comp.  Ov.  M.  xi  52, 
*  flebile  lingua  Murmurat  cxanimis  :  re- 
spondent  flebile  ripae,'  and  for  the  general 
sense  *  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas,' 

15- 

9-30.  *  Why  were  not  the  nymphs  pre- 
sent  when  their  favourite  lay  dying  ?  All 
nature  moumed  for  him  :  his  sheep  grieved 
for  their  master :  the  swains  camc  to  visit 
him :  Apollo  was  there,  and  Silvanus  and 
Pan,  bidding  him  leave  brooding  to  no 
end  over  blighted  hopes.* 

9.  This  and  the  three  following  lines 
are  from  Theocr.  i  66  foll.,  where  the 
nymphs  are  naturally  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion  with  Daphnis,  who,  according  to 
Id.  VII  92,  was  married  to  a  Naiad. 
Here,  as  in  v.  i,  they  seemed  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Muses,  and  are  consequently 
associated  with  Pamassus,  Pindus,  and 
Apanippe.  This  connecls  them  not  only 
with  Gallus,  but  with  Viig. ,  who  had  Just 
addressed  Arethusa,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
song,  V.  70,  tums  to  them  again. 
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Naides,  indigno  cum  Gallus  amore  peribat?  lo 

nam  neque  Parnasi  vobis  iuga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe. 
illum  etiam  lauri,  etiam  flevere  myricae ; 
pinifer  illum  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  iacentem 
Maenalus  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lycaei.  15 

stant  et  oves  circum  ; — nostri  nec  paenitet  illas, 
nec  te  paeniteat  pecoris,  divine  poeta : 
et  formonsus  ovis  ad  flumina  pavit  Adonis — 
venit  et  upilio ;  tardi  venere  subulci  ; 


xo.  '  Peribat  *  Pal.,  Rom.  (which  here 
resumes  after  the  lacuna),  Med.  corr., 
etc ;  *periret'  Med.,  Gud.  corr.,  and 
other  cursives.  Extemal  evidence  justi- 
fies  Wagn.  in  reading  *  peribat ; '  intrinsi- 
cally  either  might    stand.      See  Madv. 

§358. 

*  Indigno  amore,'  vin  18,  note. 

11.  The  two  mountains  are  mentioned, 
as  Heyne  observes,  with  a  reference  to 
the  springs  belonging  to  each. 

12.  *  Uila '  =  *  ullo  modo '  [so  *  nuUus,' 

*  totus,'  *  omnis '  in  such  usages  as  *  is 
nullus  venit'  (Plaut.  As.  11  iv  2),  'cum 
rogaberis  nulU'  (CatuU.  viii  14);  see 
Munro  Lucr.  i  377,  il  53.] 

*  Moram  fecere  : '  *  fieret  vento  mora 
ne  qua  ferenti,'  A.  iii  473. 

*  Aonie  *  Pal.,  some  cursives,  and  Serv. ; 
^Aoniae'  Med.,  Rom.,  Gud.,  Charisius 
and  all  other  grammarians,  who  however 
read  *  Aganippae '  also.     Ribbeck  accepts 

*  Aoniae : '  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
Greek  nominative  was  misunderstood  by 
copyists ;  it  is  the  natural  form  in  a  metrical 
licence  like  this,  intended  as  imitation  of 
the  Greek.  So  Sil.  xiv  515,  *  Ortygie 
Arethusa,'  which  Heins.  restored  *ex 
scriptis '  for  *  Ortygiae  Arethusae.' 

13.  FromTheocr.  i  71,  72,  where  how- 
ever  the  moumers  are  wolves,  jackals,  ^d 
lions,  as  in  E.  V  26.  The  neglect  of  the 
nymphs  is  contrasted  with  the  sorrow  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  vocal  as 
echoing  to  Gallus'  lament,  the  bays  being 
introduced  as  in  vi  83,  the  tamarisks  as 
in  VI  10.  Such  an  explanation  of  the 
image  was  evidently  in  Virg.'s  mind 
(comp.  v  62  note,  viii  22  note),  but  he 
does  not  put  it  forward  prominently,  as  it 
would  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  rest 
of  the  passage,  where  actual  moumers  are 
introduced. 


There  are  some  variations  tn  the  neMiNie 
of  the  line.     Rom.  substitutes  a  seconS 

*  illum  '  for  the  second  *  etiam/  which  in 
Gud.  is  written  over  an  erasure  ;  another 
of  Ribbeck's  cursives  reads  '  illum  '  with 

*  etiam '  written  over  it,  apparently  as  an 
insertion,  not  as  a  correction  ;  and  *  illum 
etiam '  is  found  in  the  Lombard  and  a  few 
other  MSS.,  and  was  the  old  reading  be- 
fore  Heins.  [Probably  the  hiatus  puzzled 
the  copyists.]  Both  language  and  rhythm 
plead  for  the  text  as  now  received. 

14.  Comp.  VIII  22.  '  Sola  sub  rupe  ; ' 
so  Orpheus  (G.  iv  508,  509)  *rupe  sub 
aeria  deserti  ad  Strymonis  undam  Flevisse, 
et  gelidis  haec  evolvisse  sub  antris.' 

15.  *  Lycaei,'  G.  I  16. 

16.  *Nostri,'  of  us  shepherds.  The 
sheep  do  not  r^ret  their  connexion  with 
us,  and  thc  best  of  us  need  not  regret  his 
with  them. 

17.  *  Nec  te  paeniteat/  11  34  note. 
Gallus  is  addressed  as  if  he  had  been  a 
shepherd,  and  so  doubtless  Virg.  chooses 
to  regard  him :  but  the  lan|[ua^e  here 
seems  intended  to  meet  an  objection  that 
the  connexion  might  disgrace  him,  so  that 
the  sense,  stripp^  of  metaphor,  will  be 
*do  not  regret  or  think  scora  of  your 
association  with  pastoral  poetry.'  [Rib- 
beck  chooses  to  bracket  the  line.] 

*  Divine  poeta, '  v  45,  also  of  a  shepherd. 

18.  From  Theocr.  i  109,  XX  33,  where 
however  the  connexion  is  quite  different. 
The  thought  here  is  like  £.  ii  6a  ['  For- 
monsus,'  the  best  MSS.— H.  N.] 

19.  ['  Upilio '  is  usually  connected  with 

*  opilio,'  a  shepherd  (Plaut  As.  iii  i  36, 
Cato  R.  R.  10).  The  scansion  of  the  two 
words,  however,  differs :  *  opilio '  has  1  in 
PI.,  and  Serv.  assigns  it  initial  6 :  *  propter 
metrum  ait,  sicut  ovpofxa  pro  ovofuu*  No 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  two  forms 
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uvidus  hibema  venit  de  glande  Menalcas.  20 

omnes  *  Unde  amor  iste,  rogant,  tibi  ? '    venit  ApoUo  : 
*GaIIe,  quid  insanis?'  inquit;  *tua  cura  Lycoris 
perque  nives  alium  perque  horrida  castra  secuta  est' 
venit  et  agresti  capitis  Silvanus  honore, 
florentis  ferulas  et  grandia  lilia  quassans.  25 

Pan  deus  Arcadiae  venit,  quem  vidimus  ipsi 


has  yet  been  given :  the  usual  derivation 
of  *  opilio '  frcwn  *  ovis  *  seems  contrary  to 
the  ^uantities  of  the  two  first  syllables.] 
*Opiiio'  here  is  the  original  reading  of 
Pal.,  found  also  in  oneor  twoof  Ribb«:k*s 
cursives,  and  supported  by  thegrammarian 
Caper.  The  *opilio*  is  mentioned  b^ 
Cato  R.  R.  10  [comp.  Varro  R.R.  i  xviii] 
among  the  staff  of  farm  labourers,  one 
being  required  for  a  property  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  jugera. 

*Subulci'  all  the  MSS. ;  *  bubulci,' 
which  Heyne  retained,  was  due  to  the 
earlier  modem  critics  (Parrhasius,  Ursinus, 
Erythraeus,  Stephanus,  Cerda :  see  Taub- 
mann).  The  reasons  alleged  for  the  change 
were,  (i)  the  parallel  passage  in  Theocr.  i 
80,  where  swineherds  are  not  named,  (ii) 
the  absence  of  swineherds  elsewhere  in 
the  Eclogues,  only  cowherds,  shepherds, 
and  goatherds,  coming  within  the  dignity 
of  pastoral  poetry,  (lii)  the  probability 
that  Menalcas  from  his  occupation  is 
himself  intended  for  a  swineherd,  (iv)  the 
allusion  in  two  passages  of  Apuleius  (Flor. 
I  3,  Apol.  p.  407)  to  Virg.'s  *opiliones* 
and  'busequae,'  (v)  a  quotation  in  Terent. 
Maur.  V.  1191,  where  however  *subulci* 
has  recently  been  restored  on  MSS.  au- 
thority,  ana  (vi)  the  epithet  *  tardi,*  which 
is  supposed  to  point  to  the  motion  of  cows, 
and  consequently  of  cowherds.  In  reply 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  swine  are  else- 
where  referred  to  by  Virg.  (G.  i  400,  11 
72,  520)  as  belonging  to  rustic  life,  while 
there  is  distinct  propriety  in  mentioning 
them  here,  as  they  were  plentiful  in  Ar- 
cadia :  that  the  passages  in  Apul.  do  not 
prove  that  he  read  *  bubulci,*  [any  more 
than  Metam.  viii  i,  where  he  again  has 
*  opiliones  et  busequae ;  *  that  *  bubulci,'] 
indeed,  would  not  necessarily  be  synony- 
mous  with  'busequae,'  the  former  word 
generally  meaning  a  ploughman,  not  a 
nerdman  ;  and,  lastly,  that  *  tardi '  implies 
no  more  than  weariness  with  their  day*s 
labour,  which  might  easily  be  conceived 
of   a  swineherd,   even    if   we    had    not 


Eumaeus'  complaint  of  the  hardship  of 
the  life,  Od.  xiv  415  foll. 

20.  Menalcas  is  probably  a  husband- 
man  who  has  been  gathering  and  steeping 
acoms,  which  were  the  fo<5  not  only  of 
swine,  but,  in  the  winter,  of  cattle  also. 
Wagn.  refers  to  Cato  R.  R.  54,  *  Ubi 
sementim  patraveris,  glandem  parari 
I^ique  oportet  et  in  aquam  conid.  Inde 
semodios  singulis  bubus  in  dies  dari 
oportet.*  This  explains  both  *hiberna* 
and  *  uvidus.*  For  the  time  of  year  sce 
Introd. — Rom.has*umidus,'asinG.  1418. 

21.  Theocr.  i  81  foU.  *ApoIIo'  ap- 
pears  as  god  of  both  poet  and  snepherd. 

22.  '  Tua  cura,*  i  57.  *  She  for  whom 
you  care  so  cares  nought  for  you.' 

23.  Seelntrod.  [Serv.identiiies*alium' 
with  Antony.  In  43  B.c,  after  Mutina, 
Antony  was  in  S.E.  Gaul,  and  some  of 
his  cavalry  chased  Dec.  Brutus  past  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Nettleship 
thought  that  this  might  be  referred  to 
here,  but  it  is  not  probable.  It  is  ^uite 
possible  that  no  spedal  campaign,  either 
of  Antony^s  or  of  Agrippa*s,  is  meant.] 

24.  *SiIvanus,'  G.  i  20,  11  494,  A.  viii 
600.  Wund.  seems  right  in  replacing  the 
comma,  omitted  by  Heyne,  after  *honore/ 
so  as  to  make  v.  25  epexegetical  of  *  venit 
agresti  honore.*  Wilh  the  construction 
he  comp.  Juv.  xi  106,  *  clipeo  venientis 
et  hasta.* 

*  Honore/  beauty,  G.  11  404  note. 

25.  From  Lucr.  iv  587,  *  Pan  Pinea 
semiferi  capitis  velamina  quassans,'  a  pas- 
saee  which  Virg.  has  more  than  once  had 
b^ore  him :  see  li  24,  vi  27. 

*  Quassans '  expresses  the  size  and  length 
of  the  fennel  and  lilies.  The  use  of  fennel 
flowers  for  garlands  is  vouched  for  by 
Pliny  XXI  55  (Voss). 

26.  Virg.  emphasizes  his  having  been 
allowed  to  look  on  Pan,  as  he  was  a  for- 
midable  personage  (Theocr.  i  16  foU.), 
and  the  sudden  sight  of  him  produced 
madness,  hence  call^  *  panic '  (Eur.  Rhes. 
36,  etc).     See  on  vi  13,  24. 
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sanguineis  ebuli  bacis  minioque  rubentem. 

*  Ecquis  erit  modus  ?  *  inquit,  *  Amor  non  talia  curat ; 
nec  lacrimis  crudelis  Amor,  nec  gramina  rivis, 

ftec  cytiso  saturantur  apes,  nec  fronde  capellae.'       30 
tristis  at  ille:  'Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,'  inquit, 

*  montibus  haec  vestris :  soli  cantare  periti 
Arcades.     o  mihi  tum  quam  molliter  ossa  quiescant, 


27.  The  details  vouch  for  the  reality  of 
the  vision,  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  nistic 
simplidty.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
seem  not  infrequently  to  have  painled 
their  gods  red  (see  Plutarch,  Q.  Rom.  98, 
and  other  passages  referred  to  by  Voss), 
especially  perhaps  the  deities  of  the 
country,  such  as  Bacchus  and  Priapus, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  trick 
played  on  Silenus  in  vi  22.  In  Tibull. 
II  1  55  the  rustic  worshipper  of  Bacchus 
paints  himself  with  vermilion  (*  minium  *) : 
and  Pliny  tells  us  (xxxiii  iii)  that  the 
bodies  of  generals  who  triumphed  were 
coloured  with  the  same  substance. 

*  The  Latin  **  minium  "  was  the  sulphide 
of  mercury,  the  Greek  Kivpipapi,  our 
cinnabar  or  vermilion.  It  came  from 
Spain,  whose  quicksilver  mines  of  Alma- 
den  are  still  prolific'  Keightley.  [Corpus 
Inscr.  Lat.  h  p.  323,  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiii 
119,  Cic.  Phil.  II  48.] 

a8.  *Sed  quis  erit  modus?'  A.  iv  98. 

*  Amor  non  talia  curat '  answers  to  Theo- 
critus'  6<^»frtffroc  'Epia^,  Pan,  as  Serv. 
remarks,  may  be  speaking  from  his  own 
experience,  *  bethinking  him,'  in  Keats' 
words,  *  how  melancholy  loath  he  was  to 
lose  fair  Syrinx.' 

29,  30.  Pan,  as  the  patron  of  rural  life, 
chooses  his  images  from  the  country. 
Voss  observes  that  he  is  elsewhere  con- 
nected  with  bees,  beine  called  fUKur9096oQ 
( Anth.  Pal.  ix  226),  while  honey  is  offered 
to  him,  Theocr.  v  58.  Is  it  merely  by 
accident  that  in  the  song  to  Pan,  just 
quoted,    in    Keats'   Endymion,   book  i, 

*  yellow-girted  bees '  are  said  to  *  fore- 
doom  their  golden  honeycombs '  to  him  ? 

'  Gramina  rivis : '  see  iil  iii,  G.  l  269. 

*  Cytiso  apes  :  *  *  Cytisum  in  agro  esse 
quam  plurimum  maxime  refert,  quod  gal- 
linis,  apibus,  ovibus,  capris,  bubus  quoque 
et  omni  generi  pecudum  utilissimus  est,' 
Col.  V  12.     It  is  not  named  in  G.   iv. 

*  Fronde '  seems  to  mean  leaves  stripped 
for  fodder:  otherwise  we  should  have 
expected  some  other  tree  to  have  been  par- 
ticularized  as  a  pendant  to  *cytisus.' 


31-43.  *So  they :  but  Gallus  replied  : 
Let  me  be  remembered  in  your  song^s, 
Arcadians ;  would  that  I  only  had  b^n 
one  of  you,  living  your  life  and  enjoying 
my  love  ;  even  Lycoris  might  have  stayed 
with  me  then.' 

31.  Doubts  about  the  pointing  of  this 
line  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Serv., 
who  rightly  decides  that  *tamen*  forms 
part  of  Gallus'  speech,  Wagn.  seems 
right  in  saying  that  the  word  here  naturally 
introduces  a  consolatory  thought,  as  in 
A.  IV  329,  X  509,  though  he  spoils  the 
effect  by  referring  it  directly  to  what  goes 
before :  *  licet  sciam  nullum  amoris  esse 
remedium  in  luctu  et  lacrimis,  iuvat 
tamen  indulgere  huic  dolori,  quod  meos 
amores  non  tacebunt  Arcadiae  pastores. ' 
Serv.  shows  a  truer  appreciation  :  *  licet 
ego  duro  amore  consumar,  tamen  erii 
solacium,  quia  meus  amor  erit  vestra  can- 
tilena  quandoque,'  adding,  not  less  justly, 
*  videtur  enim  neque  obiurgationes  neque 
consolationes  (sc  deorum)  recipere  obsti- 
nate  moriturus:  nihil  enim  ad  dicta  ab 
eis  respondit.'  In  English  we  may  per- 
haps  express  it,  *you  will  sing  for  me, 
though,  when  I  am  gone.' 

*  Cantabitis '  has  an  imperative  sense, 
asin  G.  iv  105, Hor.  Ep.  i  xiii  2,  etc,  the 
speaker  assumingwhathedesires.  *Quies- 
cant,'  V.  33,  shows  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
future.  [Roby  1589 ;  the  use  is  common 
both  in  command  and  in  prohibition.] 

32.  *  Montibus,'  dativc,  as  ii  5,  *Mon- 
tibus  et  silvis  studio  iactabat  inani,' 
rather  than  local  ablative. 

*  Haec,'  explained  by  *meos  amores,' 
V.  34. 

Pal.  and  one  of  Ribbeck's  cuisives 
onginally  had  *nostris,'  out  of  which 
Ribbeck  extracts  *  vostris.' 

*SoIi  cantare  periti  Arcades*  may  be 
either  a  vocative  in  apposition,  or  a  sepa- 
rate  sentence,  *  none  but  Arcadians  know 
how  to  sing,'  which  last  seems  preferable. 
For  the  general  sense  comp.  vii  4  note. 

33.  One  of  the  countless  variations  of 
the  common  *  Sit  tibi  terra  levis.* 
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vestra  meos  olim  si  fistula  dicat  amores! 

atque  utinam  ex  vobis  unus,  vestrique  fuissem  35 

aut  custos  gregis,  aut  maturae  vinitor  uvae! 

certe,  sive  mihi  Phyllis,  sive  esset  Amyntas, 

seu  quicumque  furor, — quid  tum,  si  fuscus  Amyntas? 

et  nigrae  violae  sunt  et  vaccinia  nigra — 

mecum  inter  salices  lenta  sub  vite  iaceret ;  40 

serta  mihi  Phyllis  legeret,  cantaret  Amyntas. 

hic  gelidi  fontes,  hic  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 

hic  nemus ;  hic  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo. 

nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis 


35.  The  feeling  is  like  that  of  ii  28 
foll.,  a  comparison  of  which  will  show 
that  Gallus  does  not  wish,  as  Voss  thinks, 
to  be  a  slave  in  Arcadia,  as  if  even  the 
lowest  condition  there  would  be  bliss,  but 
merely  to  take  part  in  their  simple  rustic 
life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  wrong  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  Italy,  at  least,  such 
occupations  would  probably  imply  slavery, 
as  it  helps  us  to  estimate  the  reality  of  the 
feeling  expressed  in  the  Eclogues.  See 
the  general  Introduction. 

36.  *  Vinitor  uvae  *  is  a  pleonasm  (not 
unlike  the  Homeric  vtKrap  Itfivoxofi),  in- 
troduced  doubtless  on  account  of  the 
epithet  *  maturae  *  and  the  picture  of  the 
vintage  thus  presented  to  the  mind. 

37.  In  Arcadia  he  could  have  found 
some*rustic  love,  and  their  mode  of  life 
would  have  kept  them  united.  The  pas- 
sage  is  slightly  imitated  from  Theocr.  vii 
86  foll.  *  Certe,*  at  any  rate.  *  I  could 
have  counted  on  having  my  love,  whoever 
it  might  be,  with  me.' 

In  *esset — iaceret,*  etc,  the  tense  is 
changed  from  *fuissem,'  as  Gallus  is 
speaking  of  what,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in 
Arcadia,  might  then  be  going  on. 

38.  *  Furor,'  *cura,'  v.  22,  *ignis,'  iii 
66. 

39.  Theocr.  .\  28,  «cot  t6  lov  fuXav 
ivri,  K€u  a  ypairrd  vokivBoq^  £.  II  l6  foll. 

40.  The  association  of  the  willow  with 
the  vine  has  caused  much  perplexity. 
Vines  however  are,  I  am  told,  tramed  on 
willows  in  Lombardy  in  Ihe  present  day  : 
and  Columella  tells  us  (v  7)  that  this  was 
done  in  the  'Gallicum  arbustum,'  or 
'  rumpotinum,'  though  he  himself  thinks 
the  practice  prejudicial  to  the  vine,  and 
only  allows  it  when  no  other  tree  can  be 
found.   Voss  puts  a  comma  after  *  salices,' 


making  *  lenta  sub  vite '  mark  a  difierent 
spot ;  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  coun- 
tenanced  by  Theocr.  vii  88,  virb  $pv<r\v, 
if  vyrb  ^cvcaic,  but  is  condemned  by  the 
harshness  of  the  omission  of  *aut.' 
Schrader  ingeniously  proposed  *  inter 
calices, '  which  would  answer  to  *  sub  arta 
Vite  bibentem,'  Hor.  Od.  l  xxxviii  7. 
Pal.  (originally)  and  Med.  have  *  iaceres. ' 

42.  '  But  why  dream  of  Phyllis  and 
Amyntas?  Whv  might  I  not  be  enjoy- 
ing  this  life  with  Lycoris  ?  *  The  line  is 
imitated  from  Theocr.  v  33,  where  one 
shepherd  points  out  to  another  a  place 
for  singing  in.  [*Lycoris'  Med.  Pal. — 
H.  N.] 

43.  *  Here  we  might  grow  old  together, 
decaying  by  mere  lapse  of  time. '  *  Aevum ' 
is  not  old  age,  here  or  elsewhere  in 
Virg.,  but  simply  time  or  time  of  life,  the 
notion  of  old  age  coming  from  the  con- 
text.  See  A.  ii  435,  509,  viii  307,  xi 
85. 

44-49.  '  As  it  is,  I  am  mad  enough  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  and  you  have  gone  to 
those  wintry  AIps — may  frost  and  ice 
spare  you  ! ' 

44.  Heyne  rcmarked  that  'Martis' 
might  be  taken  with  *amor'  or  with 
*  armis  ; '  the  former,  which  is  the  better 
view,  has,  however,  been  ignored  by  most 
editors,  except  Forb.,  who  quotes  '  Ac- 
cendamque  animos  insani  Martis  amore,' 
A.  VII  550 ;  *  Saevit  amor  ferri  et  scele- 
rala  insania  belli,'  ib.  461.  Love  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  Gallus 
in  the  camp  away  from  Lycoris ;  and  to 
say  with  Catrou  and  Ruaeus  that  his  yas- 
sion  drove  him  to  ihe  war  in  despair  is  to 
say  what  Virg.  does  not  say,  and  what  no 
authority  confirms.  On  the  other  hand 
the  connexion  'insanus  amor  Martis'  is 
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tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detinet  hostes  ;        45 

tu  procul  a  patria,  nec  sit  mihi  credere  tantum ! 

Alpinas,  a  dura,  nives  et  frigora  Rheni 

me  sine  sola  vides.     a,  te  ne  frigora  laedant! 

a,  tibi  ne  teneras  glacies  secet  aspera  plantas ! 

ibo,'et,  Chalcidico  quae  sunt  mihi  condita  versu       50 

carmina,  pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  avena. 


recommended  by  the  whole  tone  of  the 
passage,  *  Would  I  had  been  a  peacefiil 
shepherd,  living  my  life  and  loving  my 
love  !  but  military  madness  has  made  me 
a  soldier,  and  my  love  has  easil^  left  me.' 
Heyne  read  *  te  *  from  a  conjecture  of 
Heumann,  supposing  that  Lycoris  had 
gone  after  a  soldier  lover,  leaving  Gallus 
to  pastoral  poetry  and  sorrow. 

*  Nunc,*  as  things  are,  used  frequently 
to  contrast  an  actual  state  with  a  hypo- 
thesis.  Forb.  comp.  Tibull.  i  x  ix  foll. 
'  Tunc  mihi  vita  foret  •  «  •  nunc  ad  bella 
trahor,'  where  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
expression  is  more  or  less  similar. 

46.  '  Tantum '  seems  best  taken  as 
equivalent  to  *  tantam  rem/  the  object  of 

*  credere,*  as  *  credita  res,'  A.  ii  196,  of 
a  thing  believed.  'Would  that  I  might 
find  myself  unable  to  believe  it ! '  Heyne 
comp.  TibuU.  iii  iv  82,  *  A^one  possim 
tanta  videre  mala  ! '  *  Procul  tantum  ' 
(VI  16  note)  would  be  out  of  place  here ; 
the  harshness  of  separating  the  words 
would    be    great,    and    *  tantum '    with 

*  nives  vides*  would  be  exceedingly  weak. 

Serv.  says  on  this  line  that  these  verses 
are  really  Gallus'  own,  extracted  from  his 
poems ;  but  he  does  not  say  where  the 
extract  begins  or  ends. 

47.  Humboldt  (Cosmos,  vol.  ii,  Sabine's 
trans.)  instances  the  uniform  language  of 
the  Romans  about  the  savageness  and 
physical  discomforts  of  the  AIps  as  a  proof 
of  their  insensibility  to  beauty  of  scenery. 
So  there  is  nothing  in  the  Prometheus  to 
show  that  Aeschyms  feit  with  any  dis- 
tinctness  the  sublimity  of  the  landscape, 
on  which  a  modem  poet  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  dwell. 

*  Frigora '  is  in  itself  no  more  than  cold 
weather  or  winter,  as  in  v.  65,  but  in 
connexion  with  *  Rheni '  it  might  imply 
that  the  river  was  firozen.     In  that  case, 

*  fngora  laedant '  in  the  next  verse  will  be 
the  same  as  *  glacies  secet  aspera  plantas,' 
in  V.  49. 

*  Dura  : '  the  hardness  of  nature  which 


steeled  Lycoris  against  Gallus'  love  wouid 
lead  her  to  brave  Alpine  snows.  Comp. 
such  passages  as  Hor.  Od.  i  iii  9  foll. 

48.  Voss  comp.  Prop.  i  viii  7,  *Tu 
pedibus  teneris  positas  fuldre  pruinas,  Tu 
potes  insolitas,  Cynthia,  ferre  nives?' 
Emm.  comp.  Ov.  M.  i  508,  'ne  prona 
cadas,  indignave  laedi  Crura  secent  sentes,' 
which  seems  to  show  that  Virg.  here  is 
expressing  a  caution  rather  than  a  wish. 

50-61.  •  I  will  tum  my  poems  into  pas- 
torals,  and  record  my  love  on  the  barks  of 
trees;  I  will  hunt  with  the  nymphs  and 
the  shepherd8>  in  the  hope— a  vain  hope — 
of  cure.' 

50.  Gallus  had  translated  Euphorion  of 
Chalcis,  whose  poems  were  chiefly  mytho- 
logical  and  of  the  Alexandrine  scnool. 
He  was  popular  in  the  tiroe  of  Cicero, 
who  complains  (Tusc.  iii  19)  of  his  being 
preferred  to  Ennius  by  the  taste  of  the 
day,  and  elsewhere  (De  EKv.  11 64)  speaks 
of  his  obscurity,  a  common  Alexandrian 
vice,  which,  however,  seems  to  ^have 
recommended  him  to  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib. 
70).  As  he  is  said  to  have  been  imitated 
also  by  TibuIIus  and  Propertius,  his  elegiac 
poems  may  have  been  those  most  in  favour 
at  Rome:  and  these  accordingly  may 
have  been  the  poems  which  Gallus  put 
into  Roman  dress  (possibly  in  his  elegies 
to  Lycoris),  and  which  he  now  proposes 
to  adapt  to  the  pastoral  model  of  Theo- 
critus.  ( For  other  conjectures  see  Heyne's 
Excursus.)  How  the  adaptation  was  to 
be  made  b  not  very  easy  to  see,  unless  we 
suppose  that  Gallus  was  to  speak  of 
himself  and  his  sufTerings  in  pastoral 
phraseology,  changing  his  actual  drcum- 
stances  into  the  acddents  of  a  shepherd's 
life,  as  Virg.  has  done  for  him  in  this 
Eclogue. 

[*CaIchidico'  Med.  Pal.,  and  so  Rib- 
beck.— H.  N.] 

51.  *  Modulabor,'  v  14.  The  image 
by  which  the  change  is  expressed  is  that 
of  setting  to  tune  or  playing  verses  already 
composed. 
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certum  est  in  silvis,  inter  spelea  ferarum 

malle  pati  tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 

arboribus ;  crescent  illae,  crescetis,  amores. 

interea  mixtis  lustrabo  Maenala  Nymphis,  5$ 

aut  acris  venabor  apros  ;  non  me  ulla  vetabunt 

frigora  Parthenios  canibus  circumdare  saltus ; 

iam  mihi  per  rupes  videor  lucosque  sonantis 

ire ;  libet  Partho  torquere  Cydonia  comu 

spicula.     tamquam  haec  sit  nostri  medicina  furoris, 

aut  deus  ille  malis  hominum  mitescere  discat!         61 

iam  neque  Amadryades  rursus  nec  carmina  nobis 


52.  *  Spelea,'  (nr^Xma,  Ciris,  466 :  it 
seems  not  to  occur  again  till  Claudian  (B. 
Get  V.  354),  who  doubtless  copied 
Virgil. 

53.  *  Malle,^  rather  than  live  a  soldier's 
life.  '  Pati,*  absolutely.  '  Disce  sine  annis 
Posse  pati,'  Lucan  v  313,  *  Et  nescis  sine 
rege  pati,'  Id.  ix  262,  quoted  by  Emm. — 
as  we  say,  *  to  get  through  life. 

*  Amores '  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  as  the 
title  of  his  poems.  It  may  have  been  the 
title  of  Gailus'  elegies ;  the  words  of  Serv. 
(v.  i)  are  'amorum  suorum  de  Cytheride 
libros  scripsit  quattuor.'  With  the  whole 
passage  comp.  Prop.  i  18.  For  carving 
verses  on  trees  see  v  13. 

54.  Heyne  comp.  Ov.  Her.  v  2},  *  Et 
quantum  trunci,  tantum  mea  nomina  cres- 
cunt :  Cresdte,  et  in  titulos  surgite  irecta 
meos.'  Perhaps  Virg.  may  mean,  as  Voss 
thinks,  not  merely  that  the  verses  will 
grow  with  the  tree,  but  that  the  passion 
will  increase. 

55.  He  will  throw  himself  into  the 
hunting  part  of  a  shepherd's  life  (ii  29 
note).  *Mixtis  Njrmphis,'  a  common 
variety  for  *  mixtus.'  *  Mixtoque  insania 
luctu,  A.  X  871.  The  nymphs  of  the 
wood  and  mountain  would  take  part  in 
the  chase,  as  when  they  attend  on  Diana, 
Od.  VI  105. 

*  Lustrare  *  need  not  refer  spedally  to 
dancing,  as  Voss  thinks,  though  that  may 
have  been  the  motion  in  the  chase  (comp. 
A.  I  499).  With  the  passage  generally 
comp.  G.  III  40  foll. 

56.  *Aut*  merely  distinguishes  the 
actual  chase  from  its  preliminaries.  So 
A.  I  322,  *errantem  .  .  succinctam  .  .  . 
aut  spumantis  apri  cursum  clamore  pre* 
mentem.' 


57.  *  Parthenios '  agrees  with  the  Ar- 
cadian  scenery.'  *Canibus  circumdare 
saltus/  G.  I  140.     See  on  vi  56. 

58.  *  Lucosque  sonantis/  with  the  cry 
of  the  hunt  (G.  iii  43).  The  words 
recur  G.  iv  364,  where  the  noise  is  that 
of  water. 

59.  *  Partho '  and  •  Cydonia '  (*  Gnosia 
spicula,'  A.  V  306,  the  Cretan  reeds  being 
especially  good  for  arrows)  are  probably 
literary  epithets  (note  on  i  54). 

*  Comu  *  for  a  bow  of  hom,  A.  vii  497. 
See  the  description  of  Pandarus*  bow,  II. 
IV  105  foll. 

*  Torquere,*  improperly  used  of  shooting 
an  arrow,  as  in  A.  v  497. 

60.  In  the  full  burst  of  enthusiasm  he 
feels  he  is  deluding  himself  (Heyne). 

*  Sint '  was  adopted  by  Heyne  after 
Heins.  from  Med. ;  Wagn.  justly  regards 
this  as  a  case  of  the  confusion  of  numbers, 
common  even  in  the  best  MSS.  (see  on 
VI 30),  *  haec '  havii^  been  wrongly  sup- 
posed  to  refer  to  *spicula.*  [See  also  Rib- 
beck,  Prol^omena,  p.  207.] 

6x.  *  Ille/  whom  we  know  so  well — 
too  well  to  think  him  capable  of  pity.  So 
*illum,'  V.  64. 

62-69.  *  No,  woodland  and  song  are 
delusions  after  all ;  love  is  not  to  be 
baffled  by  the  most  violent  change  of 
scene — we  have  only  to  give  way. ' 

62.  *  lam '  expresses  that  the  change  of 
feeling  is  already  begun. 

*  Amadryades,'  the  nymphs  of  v.  55. 

*  Rursus '  is  restored  by  Wagn.  here 
and  in  63  from  Pal.,  Rom.  and  Med.  corr. 
with  the  remark  that  in  the  best  MSS. 
*  rursum '  is  generally  found  only  before  a 
vowel.  [Ribbeck  foUowing  Med.  pr.  m. 
has  *  rusum '  here,  *  rursus '  in  63.] 
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ipsa  placent;  ipsae  rursus  concedite  silvae. 

non  illum  nostri  possunt  mutare  labores, 

nec  si  frigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamus  65 

Sithoniasque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquosae, 

nec  si,  cum  moriens  alta  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 

Aethiopum  versemus  ovis  sub  sidere  Cancri. 

omnia  vincit  Amor;  et  nos  cedamus  Amori. 

Haec  sat  erit,  divae,  vestrum  cecinisse  poetam,    70 
dum  sedet  et  gracili  iiscellam  texit  hibisco, 
Pierides ;  vos  haec  facietis  maxima  Gallo, 
Gallo,  cuius  amor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  horas, 


63.  *  Ipsa '  emphasizes  the  second  n^a- 
tive  clause,  A.  IV  601,  *non  sodos,  non 
ipsum  absumere  ferro  Ascanium  ? '  Songs 
had  formeriv  been  his  especial  passion. 
So  *  ipsae  silvae,'  because  it  is  the  whole 
of  woodland  life  that  he  quarrels  with. 

*  Concedite  :  *  *  Concedite  atque  absce- 
dite,  omnes  de  via  decedite,*  Plaut. 
Amph.    III    iv    I  :    less    courteous    than 

*  vivite  silvae,*  viii  59. 

64.  *  He  is  not  one  on  whom  any  hard- 
ships  of  ours  (vv.  62,  65)  can  work  a 
change.'  Both  hardship  and  effort  seem 
included  in  *  labores  *  here.  *  Mutare,'  of 
effecting  a  change  in  a  person,  A.  v 
679,  XII  240.  Tne  sentiment  resembles 
Horace's  *  Caelum  non  animum,'  etc. 

65.  From  Theocr.  vii  iii,  where  the 
subject  is  a  menace  to  Pan.  The  Hebrus, 
spoken  of  by  Hor.  £p.  i  iii  3  as  '  nivali 
compede  vinctus,'  was,  as  Forb.  remarks, 
one  of  the  first  ice-bound  rivers  which  the 
Romans  had  encountered  in  their  ex- 
peditions.  Virg.  may  be  thinking  of 
hunting  in  winter,  as  m  v.  56,  but  there 
is  nothmg  to  fix  it  definitely. 

66.  *  Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive, ' 
Hor.  Od.  iii  xxvi  10.  The  second 
svllable  is  long  in  Hdt.  vii  122,  but 
shortened  by  Lycophron  v.  1357  and  the 
Latin  writers. 

*Aquosae,*  as  Wagn.  observes,  is  an 
epithet  of  an  Italian  rather  than  of  a 
Thracian  winter.  *  Dum  pelago  desaevit 
hiemps   et   aquosus    Orion,'   A.    iv  52. 

•  Torquet  aquosam  hiemem,*  A.  iv  671. 

*  Frigoribus  mediis '  belongs  to  this  line 
as  well  as  the  former,  as  '  Hebrumque ' 
seems  to  show.  See  however  G.  11 
119. 

67.  *When  the  elm  is  parched  to  the 
quick,'    *  liber '  being    the    inner    bark. 


*  Liber  moriens,'  however,  is  a  somewhat 
extravagant  expression. 

68.  *  Should  ply  a  shepherd's  calling  in 
Aethiopia,'  as  Pan  in  Theocr.  vii  113  is 
told  wap'  Ai9i6xf9<Ti  vofuvoig,  with  refer- 
ence  rather  to  his  own  habits  ihan  to  their 
fitness  for  the  country. 

*  Versemus,'  perhaps  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  iroXtiv :  though  the  word  was 
doubtless  chosen  to  express  the  long 
weary  wanderings  of  a  shepherd  ih  the 
desert :  see  G.  iil  339  foll. 

*  Cancri :  *  *  Aestus  erat  mediusque  dies, 
solisque  vapore  Concava  litorei  fervebant 
bracchia  Cancri,'  Ov.  M.  x  126. 

69.  *Since  love  conquers  every  thing, 
change  of  climate,  occupation  and  all, 
why  should    I    hold    out?'     Med.    has 

*  vincet,'  Rom.  *  vidt.* 

70-77.  *  So  much  for  my  pastoral  song 
for  Gallus ;  may  it  be  worthy  of  my  ever- 
growing  love  for  him  !  A  shepherd  must 
not  remain  in  the  shade  too  long,  and  the 
fiock  must  be  driven  home.' 

70.  *  Divae : '  see  on  v.  9. 

71.  *  Hibisco,'  II  30.  Basket-work  is 
the  shepherd's  employment  for  idler  hours ; 
see  II  71.  The  object  of  the  *  iiscella '  is 
shown  tw  the  imitation  in  Tibull.  Iii  15, 
*Tum  fiscella  levi  detexta  est  vimine 
iunci,  Raraque  per  nexns  est  via  facta 
sero.*    See  also  Col.  vii  8. 

72.  *  Slight  as  this  is,  you  will  make  it 
of  highest  worth  for  Gallus,*  will  give 
it  a  peculiar  charm  in  his  eyes:  *quae 
Maxima  semper  Dicetur  nobis,  et  erit 
quae  maxima  semper,'  A.  viii  271. 

73.  *  My  love  for  Gallus  grows  as  fast, 
hour  by  hour,  as  the  alder  in  spring.' 
Ursinus  comp.  Pind.  Nem.  viii  40,  a^t^irat 
$'  iptTciy  x^^P^^tC  itpcaig  utQ  ^re  dkvdptov 
jitrtnt.     Pal.  has  *hora.' 
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quantum  vere  novo  viridis  se  subicit  alnus. 
surgamus  ;  solet  esse  gravis  cantantibus  umbra ;       75 
iuniperi  gravis  umbra  ;  nocent  et  frugibus  umbrae. 
ite  domum  saturae,  venit  Hesperus,  ite  capellae. 

74.  *  Vere  novo/  as  the  growing  time,  wholesome  ;  but  Heyne  refers  to  ApoII. 
G.  II  323  foll.     *  Se  subicit,^  ib.  19.  R.  iv  156,  where  Medea  uses  a  branch  of 

75.  *  Gravis  umbra :  *  comp.  Lucr.  vi  juniper  as  the  vehicle  for  sprinkling  her 
783,  *  Arboribus  primum  certis  gravis  drugs  on  the  dragon^s  eyes,  as  a  proof 
umbra  tributa  Usque  adeo,  capitis  faciant  that  the  ancients  thought  there  was  some- 
ut  saepe  dolores,  Si  auis  eas  subter  iacuit  thing  prejudicial  about  it. 

prostratus  in  herbis,      *  Cantantibus/  to         *  Nocent  et  frugibus  umbrae,'  G.  i  121. 

those  who  sit  and  sing  under  them — not  The  fact  seems  mentioned  here  as  a  shep- 

with  reference  to  any  effect  on  the  voice,  herd's  way  of  conBrming  his  statement — 

as  Dryden  translates  it.  *  It   is  bad  singing  in  the  shade  :  why, 

76.  *  luniperi,*  vii  53.     He  is  sitting  shade  does  harm  to  the  crops.' 

then  under  a  juniper.     Martyn   declares         77.  For  the  tum  of  the  line  com]).    i 
that  the  smell  of  the  juniper  is  considered     74,  vii  44  ;  for  the  sense,  vi  85,  86. 


NOTE  ON   THE  SCENERV  ABOUT   MANTUA. 

Readers  of  Eustace^s  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  may  remember  that  while  assert- 
ing  that  '  Virgirs  pastorals  ought  in  general  to  be  considered  not  as  pictures  of  real 
scenery  .  .  •  •  but  as  mere  lusus  poetici  composed  in  imitation  of  Theocritus,*  he 
excepts  the  descriptive  passages  in  the  First,  Seventh,  and  Ninth  Eclogues,  and  dis- 
covers  the  place 

'  qua  se  subducere  colles 
incipiunt,  moUique  iugum  demittere  cHvo ' 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valeggio,  *  near  which  town  they  (the  hills)  begin  to  subside, 
and  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  immense  plain  of  Mantua.*  There,  and  nowhere 
else  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  he  finds  the  rocks,  crags,  and  mountains  of  the  first 
Ecl(^e.  (Tour,  vol.  i  pp.  217  foll.,  third  edition.)  I  have  applied  to  Mr.  Keightley 
on  the  subject,  and  have  pleasure  in  extracting  part  of  the  answer  with  which  he  has 
favoured  me.  *  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  on  my  arriving  in  Mantua  in  company  with 
two  French  gentlemen,  whose  sight  was  better  than  mine,  we  all  ascended  the  Torrc 
di  Gabbia  to  view  the  surrounding  country,  which  I  swept  with  a  good  opera-glass, 
and  we  came,  without  a  moment*s  hesitation,  to  the  conclusion  expressed  in  p.  15  of 
my  Virgil.  I  had  intended  walking  out  to  Pietola,  but  from  the  view  I  had  of  it  I 
saw  that  it  would  be  quite  a  work  of  supererogation.  Next  day  a  gentleman  who 
resided  in  Cremona  accompanied  us  to  Milan,  when,  iinding  that  he  was  a  sportsman 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  traversing  the  country  in  all  directions,  I  asked  him  about 
rocks,  etc,  and  he  assured  me  there  was  no  stone  at  all  in  the  plain — nothing  but 
gesso,  sulphate  of  lime.' 

I  ought  also  to  mention  that,  according  to  Eustace,  *  the  **  spreading  beech  '*  still 
delights  in  the  soil  and  adoms  the  banks  of  the  Mincius  in  all  its  windings.' 

So  far  as  Virgil  is  concemed,  it  b  obvious  that  the  question  is  an  unimportant  one, 
as  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  scenery  of  the  Eclogues  is  generally  Theocritean, 
but  that  the  actual  features  of  the  Mantuan  district  are  represented  in  one  or  two 
exceptional  instances. 
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ON 

THE    LATER   BUCOLIC    POETS   OF   ROME, 

ESPECIALLY  CALPURNIUS  AND   NEMESIANUS. 

If  bucolic  poetry  found  no  cultivators  at  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Viigil,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  much  more  popularity  after- 
wards.  Wemsdorf  (Poetae  Latini  Minores,  vol.  ii,  praef.  pp.  vi,  vii), 
who  wonders  that  it  should  not  have  flourished  more  among  a  people 
originally  sprung  from  shepherds  and  preserving  the  recoUection  of  their 
origin  by  annual  festivals,  and  inclines  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  luxurious 
temper  of  the  great  city,  as  being  naturally  antagonistic  to  a  taste  for 
rustic  simplicity,  is  sufficiently  explicit  in  his  testimony  to  the  fact, 
stating  that  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the  existence  of  any  bucolic 
writer  after  Virgil  earlier  than  Calpumius,  while  the  pastoral  poets  of  a 
later  period,  with  the  exception  of  Nemesianus,  who,  in  his*  view,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  not  really  one  of  them,  are  inel^ant  and  hardly  worth 
reprinting.  Calpurnius  and  Nemesianus  themselves  cannot  be  said  to 
stand  high  in  the  list  of  post-Augustan  authors ;  but  as  they  happen  to 
fall  within  the  classical  period,  as  commonly  understood,  and  conform 
more  closely  than  their  successors  to  the  Theocritean  or  Virgilian  type, 
perhaps  a  brief  account  of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

At  the  outset  we  are  met  by  a  critical  question,  affecting  the  author- 
ship  of  the  works  which  bear  their  name.  These  amount  jointly  to 
eleven  pastorals,  most  of  them  averaging  less  than  one  hundred  lines. 
All  of  them  were  assigned  by  the  five  first  editions,  following  the 
majority  of  the  MSS.,  to  a  single  writer,  T.  (or,  as  the  first  edition  gives 
it,  after  one  MS.,  C.)  Calpumius  Siculus.  The  sixth  edition,  *  impressum 
Parmae  per  Angelu  Ugoletu,'  without  a  date,  but  referred  by  Ulitius  to 
the  year  1500,  made  a  division  of  the  authorship,  attributing  the  seven 
first  pastorals  to  Calpumius,  the  remaining  four  to  [M.  Aurelius  Olympius] 
Nemesianus,  on  the  authority  of  a  *  most  ancient  and  correct '  MS.  from 
Germany  belonging  to  Thadaeus  Ugoletus.  It  also  prefixed  a  title  to 
the  bucolics  of  Calpumius,  inscribing  them  to  this  same  Nemesianus. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  followed  almost  unhesitatingly  by 
subsequent  editors  till  the  time  of  Janus  Ulitius,  who,  in  his  Venatio 
Novantiqua  (Ehcevir,  1645,  an  edition  of  the  didactic  writers  on  hunting, 
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together  with  the  pastorals  of  Calpumius  and  Nemesianus),  stated  reasons 
for  restoring  the  whole  to  Calpumius.  The  tide  now  tumed :  Buraiann, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Poetae  Latini  Minores  (Leyden,  1731),  accepted 
Ulitius'  view,  though,  like  him,  he  did  not  venture  in  his  text  to  disturb 
the  received  division;  and  Wemsdorf,  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  his 
preface  cited  above,  and  in  an  introductory  essay  on  Calpumius  and 
his  Eclogues,  enforced  the  same  doctrine'  by  an  array  of  arguments 
which  till  very  lately  were  generally  supposed  to  have  set  the  question 
at  rest  The  main  considerations  on  which  he  relies  are  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  Nemesianus  as  a  pastoral  writer  by  Vopiscus,  who 
alludes  to  his  other  works,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier  scholars  after  the 
revival  of  leaming,  the  fact  that  no  MS.  containing  his  undisputed 
works  contains  these  pastorals,  the  insufficiency  of  a  single  MS.  authority, 
the  self-contradictory  character  of  the  testimony  supplied  by  the  Parma 
edition,  which  apparently  shows  that  in  that  single  MS.  the  arrangement 
had  been  tampered  with  by  a  later  hand,  the  similarity  of  the  style  of 
the  two  sets  of  poems,  *  ut  lac  lacti  simiilimus,'  and  the  probability  that 
Calpumius  would  write  neither  more  nor  less  than  eleven  pastorals,  that 
being  the  number  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus  which  may  fairly  be  called 
mstic  proper — an  argument  somewhat  recondite  in  itself,  and  depending 
on  a  proposition  which  has  itself  to  be  supported  by  a  good  deal  of 
wire-drawn  reasoning.  So  matters  appear  to  have  stood  till  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  Maurice  Haupt^s  De  Carminibus  Bucolicis  Calpumii  et  Nemesiani 
Liber  (Leipsic,  1854)  [in  his  coUected  works,  vol.  i  pp.  358  foll.].  In 
this  monograph,  which  in  its  comprehensive  knowledge  and  ingenuity 
of  conjecture  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  German  scholarship  of  our 
day,  the  divided  authorship  of  these  Eclogues  is  strongly  asserted. 
Rejecting  considerations  grounded  on  the  literary  character  of  the 
several  poems  as  too  dependent  on  individual  taste  to  fumish  material 
for  argument,  the  writer  points  out  one  remarkable  peculiarity  which 
discriminates  the  undisputed  Calpumian  Eclogues  from  the  others,  the 
absence  of  elisions  in  any  foot  but  the  first,  most  of  the  few  apparent 
exceptions  being  shown  either  to  arise  from  false  readings,  or  to  be  such 
as  really  prove  the  mle — a  degree  of  strictness  transcending  that  of 
TibuUus,  Lygdamus,  and  Ovid,  who  are  particular  only  not  to  elide 
long  vowels  after  the  first  foot,  whereas  Calpumius  does  not  elide  long 
vowels  at  aU.  From  this  positive  proof  of  a  distinction  of  authors,  a 
proof  aU  the  stronger  as  being  fumished,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  by 
the  poems  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  controvert  Wemsdorf*s  argumertts 
for  identity.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  number  of  the 
mstic  Idyls  of  Theocritus  he  meets  not  only  by  denying  the  proposition 
on  which  it  rests,  but  by  showing  how  easily  a  counter  argument  might 
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be  constructed  to  prove  that  Calpumius  wrote  only  seven  Eclogues, 
because,  according  to  Servius,  only  seven  of  Virgirs  are  rustic  proper. 
Wemsdorf  had  passed  lightly  over  an  apparent  objection  to  his  theory 
founded  on  the  similarity  of  passages  in  the  earlier  Eclogues  to  passages 
in  the  later,  alleging  other  instances  in  which  poets  repeat  themselves : 
Haupt  contends  that  this  apology  does  not  touch  the  case  of  the  third 
and  ninth  Eclogues,  the  latter  of  which  is  an  obvious  though  unskilful 
imitation  of  the  former.  Having  thus,  as  he  conceives,  shown  that  the 
poems  in  question  cannot  be  by  Calpumius,  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  they  are  rightly  attributed  to  Nemesianus,  pointing  out  some 
resemblances  between  them  and  Nemesianus'  Cyn^etica,  and  urging 
that  the  silence  of  Vopiscus  is  not  of  that  kind  which  would  establish  a 
negative.  He  shows  that  the  MS.  evidence  for  divided  authorship, 
instead  of  resting  on  a  single  copy,  is  really  supported  by  two  others, 
one  of  them  the  best  of  all,  the  Neapolitan,  and  by  the  tradition  of  a 
third;  while  he  considers  the  inscription  of  Calpumius*  Eclogues  to 
Nemesianus  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  the  concluding 
*  Explicit  Calpurnii  bucolicon '  and  the  opening  *  Aurelii  Nemesiani 
Carthaginiensis  bucolicon  incipit,'  which  would  follow  it  immediately, 
and  cites  other  instances  of  similar  amalgamations  by  transcribers. 
Lastly,  he  separates  the  two  poets,  who  had  been  previously  supposed 
to  be  contemporaries,  by  a  gulf  of  more  than  two  centuries,  leaving 
Nemesianus  at  the  date  to  which  he  is  commonly  fixed  by  extemal 
evidence,  the  date  of  the  emperor  Carus  and  his  sons,  and  advancing 
Calpumius,  whose  ordinary  date  rests  partly  on  the  inscription  to 
Nemesianus  mentioned  above,  partly  on  an  arbitrary  identification  of 
him  with  a  certain  Junius  Calpumius,  named  by  Vopiscus  as  the 
emperor^s  *  magister  memoriae,'  to  the  time  of  Nero,  to  whose  reign 
he  points  out  several  allusions  in  the  Eclogues.  Without  presuming  to 
affirm  or  deny  the  validity  of  this  chain  *  of  reasoning,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  so  far  to  adopt  Haupfs  position  as  to  speak  of  Nemesianus  as 
the  author  of  four  out  of  the  eleven  pastorals. 

Calpumius'  first  Eclogue  is  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  PolUo,  intro- 
duced  by  a  dialogue  between  two  shepherds,   brothers,   Omitus  and 

^  Mr.  Merivale  (Hist.,  vol.  vii  p.  41)  contends  that  the  allusion  to  the  emperor 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  Eclogue  *  points  much  better  to  Domilian.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Greswell  believes  the  emperor  in  question  to  be  the  youngest  Gordian, 
[and  so  Garnett,  Journal  of  Philology  xvi  217.  But  the  conclusions  of  Haupt  as  to 
date  and  authorship  are  now  generally  accepted :  that  is,  Calpumius  wrote  seven 
Eclogues  in  the  earlier  part  of  Nero's  reign.  His  poems  have  been  edited  (with 
numerous  conjectures)  by  Bahrens  (Poetae  Lat.  Min.)  and  Schenkl  (Lcipiig,  1885) 
and  translated  into  English  by  E.  Scott  (London,  1891).] 
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Corydon,  who,  as  they  take  refuge  from  the  heat  in  a  cave  sacred  to 
Faunus,  observe  some  verses  carved  on  a  beech-tree,  apparently,  so  it  is 
intimated,  by  the  prophetic  god  himself.  In  these  verses  Faunus,  in 
language  reminding  us  sometimes  of  Vii^iFs  Daphnis,  sometimes  of 
Jupiter^s  speech  to  Venus  in  Aeneid  i,  sometimes  again  of  the  portents 
at  the  end  of  Georgic  i,  announces  that  the  golden  age  has  come,  that 
justice  has  retumed  under  the  auspices  of  the  youth  who  became  a 
pleader  in  his  mother^s  arms — an  allusion,  Haupt  thinks,  to  the  early 
forensic  efforts  of  Nero — that  civil  war  shall  be  boimd  in  chains,  the 
senate  no  longer  be  sent  to  the  block,  and  civic  honours  no  more  be  a 
mockery — in  confirmation  of  which  blissful  prediction  he  points  to  the 
meteor,  then  shining,  not  with  a  bloody  glare,  but  in  a  clear  sky.  The 
brothers  receive  the  intimation  with  becoming  awe,  and  resolve  to  record 
the  verses,  in  the  hope  that  Meliboeus — ^perhaps  Seneca,  perhaps,  as 
Haupt  thinks  more  probable,  Calpumius  Piso — may  convey  them  to 
the  ears  of  Augustus.  The  MSS.  give  this  Eclogue  the  somewhat 
inappropriate  title  Ddos^  which  may  have  arisen,  as  Wemsdorf  suggests, 
from  an  association  in  the  transcriber^s  mind  between  the  prophetic 
island  and  prophecy  of  any  sort 

The  second  Eclogue  is  called  Crocale^  from  a  maiden  with  whom 
Astacus,  a  gardener,  and  Idas,  a  shepherd,  are  in  love,  and  whom  they 
accordingly  celebrate  in  amoebean  strains,  with  their  respective  produce 
as  the  stakes,  Thyrsis  as  the  umpire,  and  Faunus  and  the  Satyrs,  the 
Dryads  and  Naiads,  '  sicco  Dryades  pede,  Naides  udo,'  and  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  as  the  audience.  They  appeal  to  theur  patron 
gods,  talk  of  their  respective  occupations,  vie  with  each  other  in  offers 
to  any  deity  who  will  bring  the  absent  Crocale,  enumerate  their  wealth, 
boast  of  their  personal  attractions,  and  finally  are  each  reminded  that 
it  is  time  to  go  home.  Thyrsis  pronounces  them  equal  in  the  following 
words : 

*  Este  pares,  et  ob  hoc  concordes  ▼ivtte  :  nmm  vos 
et  decor,  et  cantus,  et  amor  sodavit,  et  aetas.' 

The  third  Eclogue,  entitled  ExonUio^  is  pronounced  by  Scaliger  to 
be  *  meram  rus,  idque  inficetum : '  and  certainly,  though  its  coarseness 
may  be  paralleled  from  Theocritus,  it  is  not  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected  from  an  imitator  of  Virgil.  lolas,  on  asking  another  shepherd, 
Lycidas,  after  a  stray  heifer,  finds  that  he  can  think  of  nothing  but 
Phyllis,  who  has  deserted  him.  Lycidas  had  discovered  her  under  a 
tree,  singing  with  his  rival  Mopsus,  and  inflicted  personal  chastisement 
on  her :  on  which  she  had  mn  off  to  her  friend  Alcippe,  declaring  that 
she  would  live  with  Mopsus  for  the  foture.    The  forsaken  lover  now 

I.  K 
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wishes  for  her  back  on  any  terms,  and  bethinks  himself  of  sending  her 
a  poetical  entreaty,  which  lolas  good-naturedly  offers  to  convey.  It  is 
accordingly  redted  by  Lycidas,  and  taken  down  by  lolas  on  cherry- 
bark — a  piteous  composition,  describing  the  lover^s  desolate  condition, 
reminding  Phyllis  of  her  past  pleasure  in  his  society,  comparing  his 
personal  attractions  and  his  wealth  with  those  of  Mopsus,  offering  to 
let  her  bind  his  vindictive  hands — ^hands  which  nevertheless  had  given 
her  many  presents — sneering  at  Mopsus'  poverty,  and  finally  threatening 
that  the  lover  will  hang  himself  in  the  event  of  rejection  from  the  tree 
which  first  made  him  jealous.  lolas  prbmises  to  report  it,  and  is 
rewarded  at  the  same  moment  by  the  sight  of  his  heifer,  which  he  kindly 
sets  down  as  an  omen  of  his  fnend's  success. 

The  fourth  Eclogue,  Caesary  is  again  political.  Meliboeus,  the 
shepherd-poet^s  patron,  finds  Corydon  meditating  a  more  than  rustic 
song  in  praise  of  Caesar,  a  design  in  which  his  younger  brother  Amyntas 
is  also  anxious  to  join.  The  patron  reminds  Corydon  that  he  had  often 
wamed  his  brother  against  the  thriftless  occupation  of  singing,  and  is 
told  that  it  is  his  own  kindness  which  has  placed  them  both  above  want, 
and  has  given  them  the  means  of  thinking  of  such  piu^uits.  As  the 
lines  may,  perhaps,  possess  some  biographical  interest,  though  the  images 
are  obviously  borrowed  from  Virgil*s  first  Eclogue,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote  them,  by  way  of  a  specimen  of  the  poefs  manner : 

'  Haec  ^o,  confiteor,  dixi,  Meliboee  :  sed  olim  : 
non  eadem  nobis  sunt  tempora,  non  Deus  idem  : 
spes  magis  adridet.     certe  ne  fraga  rubosque 
colligerem,  viridique  famem  solarer  hibisco, 
tu  ^SLcis,  et  tua  nos  alit  indulgentia  farre. 
tu,  nostras  miseratus  opes  dodlemque  iuventam, 
hibema  prohibes  ieiunia  solvere  fago. 
ecce  nihil  querulum  per  te,  Meliboee,  sonamus, 
per  te  seciua  saturi  recubamus  in  umbra, 
et  fruimur  sDvis  Amaryllidos,  ultima  nuper 
litora  tenrarum,  nisi  tu,  Meliboee,  fnisses, 
ultima  visuri,  trudbusque  obnoxia  Mauris 
pascua  Geryonis,  liquidis  ubi  cursibus  ingens 
didtur  ocdduas  impellere  Baetis  harenas. 
sdlicet  extremo  nunc  vilis  in  orbe  iacerem, 
a  dolor !  et  pecudes  inter  conductus  Iberas 
inrita  septena  modularer  sibila  canna, 
nec  quisquam  nostras  inter  dumeta  Camenas 
respiceret,  non  ipse  daret  mihi  forsitan  aurem, 
ipse  Deus,  vacuam,  longeque  sonantia  vota 
sdlicet  extremo  non  exaudiret  in  orbe.* 

Meliboeus,    after   deprecating    an    expression    in  which  Corydon 
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apparently  speaks  of  himself  as  successor  of  the  great  Tityrus  (doubtless 
Virgil),  consents  to  listen  to  an  amoebean  song  from  the  brothers  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  They  invoke  Caesar,  speak  of  his  superhuman 
power  in  cahning  the  woods,  rendering  the  cattle  prolific,  and  fertilizing 
the  country,  of  the  freedom  to  dig  treasure  and  celebrate  rural  festivities, 
and  the  general  security  enjoyed  imder  his  reign,  and  finally  hope  that 
this  Deity  may  live  and  rule  for  ever  on  earth.  MeUboeus  compliments 
them  on  the  improvement  in  their  singing  which  the  change  of  subject 
has  produced,  and  Corydon  in  retum  hopes  that  he  will  prove  a  second 
Maecenas  to  a  second  Virgil,  introducing  him  to  the  imperial  city,  and 
bidding  him  rise  from  rural  to  martial  strains. 

Mycofiy  the  fifth  Eclogue,  is  a  kind  of  Georgic  in  a  bucolic  form. 
The  person  who  gives  it  its  title,  an  old  shepherd,  takes  the  opportimity 
of  a  mid-day  sitting  in  the  shade  to  lecture  a  young  pupil  on  the  care  of 
sheep  and  goats,  the  times  for  grazing  and  milking,  the  cautions  to  be 
observed  in  shearing,  the  remedies  for  wounded  sheep,  the  best  kind  of 
winter  fodder,  in  a  speech  of  1 20  lines,  rather  closely  studied  after  the 
third  Georgic  of  Virgil. 

A  pastoral  quarrel,  Litigtum^  is  the  subject  of  the  sixth  Eclogue. 
Lycidas  is  informed  by  Astilus  that  he  has  just  arrived  too  late  for  an 
amoebean  contest  between  Nyctilus  and  Alcon,  in  which  the  latter  has 
been  conqueror.  Lycidas  has  a  different  opinion  of  the  prowess  of  the 
combatants,  arraigns  the  judgment,  and  challenges  the  judge.  A  contest 
is  agreed  on,  Astilus  wagering  a  stag,  Lycidas  a  horse,  and  Mnasyllos, 
the  umpire,  bids  them  sing  of  their  respective  loves.  But  a  taunt  from 
Lycidas  rouses  his  rival,  and  they  appear  to  be  coming  to  blows,  when 
they  are  stopped  by  Mnasyllos,  who  declines  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  physical  encounter,  and  ends  an  Eclogue,  not  unreasonably 
pronounced  by  Barth  and  Wernsdorf  the  most  unsuccessful  of  Calpumius' 
bucolic  efforts. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  Eclogue,  to  which  a  transcriber  has  given  the 
not  very  appropriate  title  of  Templum^  the  chief  speaker  is  a  shepherd, 
newly  returned  from  town,  and  full  of  a  show  which  he  has  seen  in  the 
amphitheatre,  where  he  has  been  particularly  stmck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  building  and  the  variety  of  the  wild  beasts,  Jtle  is  congratulated  on 
being  young  when  this  glorious  age  is  beginning,  and  questioned  about 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  imperial  deity.  The  answer  which  he 
gives  is  complimentary  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  conveys  little  infor- 
matiouy.  and  certainly  forms  rather  an  abmpt  termination  to  an  Eclogue 
assumed  to  be  the  last  of  the  series. 

*■  O  utinam  nobis  non  rustica  vestis  inesset ! 
vidissem  propius  mea  numina :  sed  mihi  sordes, 
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puHaque  i>aupertas,  et  adunco  fibula  morsu 
obfuerunt     utcumque  tamen  conspeximus  ipsum 
longius,  ac,  nisi  me  decepit  visus,  in  uno 
et  Martis  vultus  et  Apollinis  esse  putavi. ' 

Nemesianus,^  who,  if  not  Calpumius,  was  certainly  an  imitator  of 
Calpumius,  makes  his  first  Eclogue  a  funeral  poem  on  Meliboeus,  an 
exalted  personage  resembling  the  Meliboeus  of  his  prototype.  Tityrus 
is  asked  by  Timetas  to  sing,  but  excuses  himself  on  account  of  his  age, 
and  b^  that  the  author  of  the  request,  who  has  become  recently  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  victory  over  Mopsus,  will  himself  perform  the  task, 
taking  as  his  subject  the  death  of  their  common  friend.  Timetas  com- 
plies,  having  recently  composed  an  epicedium  which  he  has  inscribed 
on  the  bark  of  a  neighbouring  cherry-tree.  Air,  earth,  and  water  are 
invoked  to  carry  the  lament  to  the  ears  of  Meliboeus,  whom  the  poet 
then  proceeds  to  panegyrize. 

*  Longa  tibi  cunctisque  diu  spectata  senectus, 
felicesque  anni,  nostrique  novissimus  aevi 
circulus,  innocuae  clauserunt  tempora  vitae. 
nec  minus  hinc  nobis  gemitus  lacrimaeque  ftiere, 
quam  si  florentis  mors  invida  pelleret  annos. 
nec  tenuit  talis  communis  causa  querellas  : 
heu,  Meliboee,  iaces  letali  frigore  segnis 
lege  hominum,  caelo  dignus,  canente  senecta, 
concilioque  Deum.     plenum  tibi  ponderis  aequi 
pectus  erat :  tu  ruricolum  discemere  lites 
adsueras,  varias  patiens  mnlcendo  querellas. 
sub  te  ruris  amor,  sub  te  reverentia  iusti 
flondt,  ambiguos  signavit  terminus  agros. 
blanda  tibi  vultus  gravitas,  et  mite  serena 
fronte  supercilium,  sed  pectus  mitius  ore.' 

The  usual  topics  then  succeed  :  the  gods  of  the  country  bring  gifts 
in  honour  of  the  dead :  trees  and  herds,  *  nostra  armenta,'  repeat  his 
name :  for  the  sea  and  land  will  change  their  inhabitants,  and  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  seasons  become  confused,  before  Timetas  will  cease  to  sing 
of  him.  Tityrus  compliments  the  singer,  hints  that  the  song  may  be  the 
means  of  advandng  him  from  a  country  life  to  a  life  in  Rome,  a  species 
of  promotion  which  these  shepherds  appear  especially  to  desire,  and 
finally  reminds  him  that  the  hour  is  late.  Epipkunus  (eir/-funus)  is  the 
title  which  the  MSS.  give  to  the  poem — ^a  curiously  illiterate  confusion 
of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  second  Eclogue  is  entitled  Donaa^  the  name  of  a  girl  who  has 

^  [M.  Aurelius  Ol^pius  Nemesianus  of  Carthage  wrote  about  A.D.  2S4  ;  Teufiel 
386.  His  poems  have  been  edited  by  Kihrens,  Poetae  Latini  Minores,  voL  iii,  and 
Schenkl,  Leipzig,  188$ ;  both  edi^ors  have  introduced  conjectures  very  freely.] 
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been  removed  by  her  parents  from  the  pa:ssionate  pursuit  of  two  shep- 
herd  boys,  Alcon  and  Idas,  and  whose  absence  they  accqrdingly  lament 
in  amoebean  strains.  It  is  modelled  to  a  certain  extent  on  Calpumius' 
second  and  third  Eclogues,  not  without  some  exaggeration  and  coarse- 
ness  of  handling,  which  are  due  to  the  author  himself.  The  images  in 
which  the  lovers  express  their  longing  are,  as  usual,  borrowed  from 
Theocritus  or  Virgil :  one  recommends  himself  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
the  other  on  the  score  of  his  personal  appearance :  one  talks  of  all  nature 
as  blighted  to  him  while  Donace  is  away,  the  other  reminds  her  that 
gods  have  led  a  shepherd's  life :  and  evening  as  usual  comes  in  to  stop 
the  singing.  The  only  noticeable  passage  is  about  a  tame  nightingale, 
which  Alcon  has  sent  as  a  present  to  Donace,  though  the  thought  gains 
but  little  from  its  expression. 

*  Manera  namque  dedi,  noster  qiiae  non  dedit  Idas, 
vocalem,  longos  quae  ducit,  aedona,  cantus ; 
quae,  licet  interdum  contexto  vimine  clausa, 

cum  parvae  patuere  fores,  ceu  libera  ferri 
norit,  et  agrestis  inter  volitare  volucres, 
scit  rursus  remeare  domum,  tectumque  subire 
viminis,  et  caveam  totis  praeponere  silvis.* 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  two  songs,  which  are  continuous,  are  of  exactly 
the  same  length,  like  those  in  VirgiFs  fifth  and  eighth  Eclogues. 

In  the  third  Eclogue  Nemesianus  has  imitated  VirgiPs  sixth.  Three 
shepherds  find  Pan  asleep,  take  his  pipe,  and  vainly  try  to  perform  on  it : 
he  awakes,  and  immediately  ofifers  to  play,  taking  for  his  subject  the 
praises  of  Bacchus,  whose  name  the  copyist  has  accordingly  prefixed  to 
the  Eclogue.  The  song,  which  is  of  no  great  length,  being  given  in  the 
*  oratio  recta,'  not,  like  Virgil's,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  rapid  summary, 
speaks  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  god,  and  of  the  production  of  the 
grape,  the  first  treading  of  which  is  described.  There  is  considerable 
pictiwesque  power  in  various  parts  of  the  song,  which  admits,  as  Wems- 
dorf  remarks,  of  illustration  from  various  extant  gems.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  the  child  in  the  arms  of  Silenus. 

*  Quin  et  Silenus  parvum  veneratos  alumnum 
aut  gremio  fovet,  aut  resupinus  sustinet  ulnis, 
et  vocat  ad  risum  digito,  motuque  quietem 
adlidt,  aut  tremulis  quassat  crepitacula  palmis  : 
cui  deus  adridens  horrentis  pectore  setas 
vellicat,  aut  digitis  auris  astringit  acutas, 
applauditve  manu  mutilum  caput  aut  breve  mentum, 
et  simas  tenero  collidit  pollicc  nares.* 

Evening  ends  the  Eclogue,  which  Fontenelle  rather  boldly  pronounces 
to  be  superior  in  elegance  of  invention  to  its  Virgilian  prototype.     It  is 
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difficult  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the  praises  of  Bacchus  m  the 
mouth  of  Pan,  though  they  might  have  come  with  some  giace  from 
Silenus ;  while  the  pictorial  features,  being  such  as  are  found  represented 
in  works  of  art,  may  perhaps  be  due  as  much  to  artistic  tradition  as  ta 
the  imagination  of  the  poet 

The  fourth  Eclogue,  Eros^  is  again  amoebean,  Mopsus  and  Lycidas 
singing  of  their  loves,  Meroe  and  lolas.  The  strophes  are  short,  five 
lines  each,  and  each  has  the  same  burden,  *  Cantet,  amat  quod  quisque : 
levant  et  carmina  curas.'  The  topics  are,  as  usual,  chiefly  Theocritean 
and  Virgilian,  the  transitoriness  of  beauty,  the  universality  of  passionate 
pursuit,  the  lover  singing  in  the  heat  when  all  else  is  sheltered,  and  the 
employment  of  the  various  resources  of  magia  As  in  the  eighth  Eclogue 
of  Virgil,  there  is  no  formal  conclusion. 

Such  are  the  somewhat  meagre  products  yielded  by  Roman  bucolic 
poetry  after  VirgiPs  time — compositions  as  unreal  as  Virgil's  own,  with- 
out  that  exquisite  grace  which  makes  us  delight  in  the  poem  where  we 
cannot  recognize  the  genuine  pastoral.  A  few  other  pieces  of  bucolic 
verse,  included  by  Wemsdorf  in  his  second  volume,  may  perhaps  be 
worth  a  few  lines  of  mention.  Citerius  Sidonius  Syracusanus  (the  suflfix 
is  noteworthy,  as  compared  with  that  of  Calpumius)  contributes  an 

*  Epigramma  de  Tribus  Pastoribus,'  eight  closely  packed  lines,  specifying 
the  antecedents,  fortunes,  occupations,  ages,  musical  qualifications, 
loves,  and  love-presents  of  three  shepherds.  Sevems  Sanctus,  *  rhetor 
et  poeta  Christianus,'  has  a  dialogue  in  Asclepiad  stanzas,  '  de  Mortibus 
Boum,'  in  which  Buculus  laments  the  loss  of  his  cattle  by  an  epidemic, 
finds  that  Tityms*  herds  have  escaped  by  being  signed  with  the  cross, 
and  becomes  himself  a  convert  firom  Paganism  to  Christianity.  One 
Vespa  writes  *  ludicium  Coci  et  Pistoris,  iudice  Vulcano,*  in  which  the 
baker  and  the  cook  extol  their  own  art  and  depreciate  each  other^s,  in 
verses  of  no  classical  merit,  but  with  some  humour,  the  cook  being  told 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  suppers  of  Thyestes  and  Tereus,  and 
replying  that  his  art  supplies  liver  for  Tityus,  wings  for  Icams,  and 
beef  for  Europa.      Last  comes  an   Eclogue  by  the  venerable  Bede, 

*  Conflictus  Veris  et  Hiemis,  sive  Cuculus,'  Spring  and  Winter  arguing 
in  verse  before  a  company  of  shepherds  for  and  against  the  appearance 
of  the  cuckoo,  till  the  judges,  naturally  enough,  decide  that  the  cuckoo 
shali  come,  and  conclude,  *Salve,  dulce  decus,  cuculus,  per  saecula 
salve.'  * 

*  [Two  fragments  of  Eclogues  resembling  those  of  Calpomius,  and  probably  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Nero,  haye  been  edited  from  an  Einsiedeln  MS.  of  the  tenth  centuiy. 
They  amount  in  all  to  eighty-eight  hexameters  and  are  of  little  importance :  one  of 
the  poems  quotes  Viig.  E.  IV  lo.     See  the  reff.  in  Teufiel  306,  8.] 
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P.   VERGILI    MARONIS 

GEORGICON 

LIBER   PRIMUS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  student  of  Virgil  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  singular  advantage 
in  the  preservation  of  those  works  of  Greek  poetry  which  his 
author  professes  to  have  imitated.  A  few  fragments  are  all  that 
is  left  of  that  glorious  body  of  lyric  song  which,  after  having  been 
the  delight  of  Greece,  while  Greece  was  yet  a  nation,  lived  again 
at  Rome  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  inspiring  their  spirit  and 
dictating  their  metre.  Still  more  scanty  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
poems  which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  models  for  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  such  as  the  Hesiodic  ^HoTai  or  the  *ETepou)Vfjtsva  of 
Nicander.  Not  only  may  we  suppose  that  we  have  lost  the  key 
to  many  thoughts,  images,  and  phrases,  which  the  possession  of 
the  Greek  would  have  enabled  us  to  clear  up,  but  the  whole  rela- 
tion  of  the  Latin  poems  to  their  originals  becomes  a  matter 
of  inference  and  of  vague  conjecture.  But  in  possessing  Theo- 
critus,  Hesiod,  and  Homer,  we  may  feel  that  we  possess,  as 
it  were,  the  exciting  causes  of  the  Eclogues,  the  Georgics,  and 
the  Aeneid^  They  do  not  indeed  represent  all  the  literary 
influences  which  must  have  told  upon  Virgi^s  genius,  or  disclose 
to  us  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
the  work  of  imitation  :  but  they  show  us  what  it  was  that  in  each 
successive  case  first  stimulated  his  general  conception  of  his  sub- 
ject — what  it  was  that  he  admired  in  the  literature  of  Greece,  and 
sought  to  reproduce  among  his  own  countrymen  :  they  enable  us 
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to  judge  of  him  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  critic  of  the  poetry 
of  others. 
^ '   "  With  regard  to  Hesiod,  indeed,  there  is  considerable  reason  to 

doubt  whether  we  possess  the  whole  of  what  Virgil  set  himself  to 
copy.  Various  agricultural  precepts  are  cited  from  Hesiod — for 
instance,  about  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  vine — which  find 
no  place  in  the  Works  and  Days,  as  we  now  read  them ;  and 
though  some  of  these  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  consideration 
that  the  name  of  Hesiod  was  often  loosely  applied  to  any  thing 
which  might  fall  under  the  head  of  rural  didactics,  enough  remains 
of  a  more  strictly  Hesiodic  character  to  render  some  other  hypo- 
thesis  necessary — whether  it  be  the  popular  German  theory  that 
the  extant  Works  and  Days,  interpolated  as  the  same  authority 
pronounces  them  to  be,  represent  only  a  part  of  the  work  which 
was  read  by  Virgil,  or  the  more  cautious  speculation  of  Colonel 
Mure,  who  refers  the  unincorporated  fragments  to  some  of  the 
lost  poems  traditionally  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  such  as  the  Astro- 
nomy  and  the  Maxims  of  Cheiron.  Possibly  Propertius  *  may 
have  been  thinking  of  these  when  he  addressed  Virgil  as  repeat- 
ing  in  song  the  directions  of  the  old  Ascraean  bard,  and  telling  of 
the  plain  in  which  the  com-crop  grows  greenest,  the  slope  on 
which  the  grape  clusters  best,  though  it  is  equally  h'kely  that  he 
simply  intended  to  acknowledge  the  Georgics  as  a  Hesiodic  poem, 
characterizing  them,  not  by  any  thing  in  Hesiod,  but  by  their  own 
argument  as  summed  up  in  the  exordium  of  the  First  Book.  In 
any  case,  however,  we  may  be  sure  that  what  we  have  lost  bears 
no  proportion  in  value,  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  relations  of 
Hesiod  and  Vii^l,  to  what  we  have  preserved.  The  recovery  of 
the  whole  of  Hesiod's  poetry  would  doubtless  supply  us  with 
illustrations  of  many  passs^es  in  the  Georgics  :  it  is  not  needed 
to  indicate  and  shadow  forth,  though  it  might  possibly  deepen, 
the  contrast  between  the  poet  of  Augustan  Rome  and  the  half- 
mytiiical  minstrel  of  Boeotia. 

The  Works  and  Days  are  the  earliest  classical  representative  of 
that  species  of  poetry  which  is  known  as  the  Didactic,  a  variety 

*  *  Tu  canis  Ascraei  veteris  praecepta  poetae, 
quo  seges  in  campo,  quo  viret  uva  iugo. ' 

(Prop.  II  (ni)  xxxiv  77,  78.) 
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which  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  later  times,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  flourished  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  a  critic  who 
wished  to  justify  the  disfavour  with  which  didactic  poetry  is  re- 
garded  by  the  writers  and  readers  of  the  present  day  might  find 
his  strongest  arguments  in  an  examination  of  Hesiod's  poem,  not 
by  attempting  to  derogate  from  its  characteristic  excellences,  but 
by  using  it  as  a  witness  to  show  that  the  class  of  compositions  of 
which  it  is  a  specimen  was  not  calculated  for  permanence.  Colonel 
Mure  is  not  exceeding  his  customary  modesty  of  theorizing  when 
he  delivers  it  as  his  opinion  that  *  had  prose  composition  been 
already  popular  in  Hesiod's  time,  the  Works  and  Days  would 
probably  have  been  embodied  in  that  form.'  It  is  indeed 
obviously  the  product  of  a  time  when  verse  was  the  one  mode  of 
formal  composition,  recommending  itself  to  the  reader^s  memory 
by  its  portability,  and  to  the  writer^s  imagination,  as  differing 
most  from  that  common  every-day  speech  which  it  must  have 
seemed  impossible  to  invest  with  any  artistic  associations. 
Hesiod  doubtless  was  sensible  of  the  pleasures  of  a  composer, 
and  sought  for  such  graces  of  imagery  and  style  as  lay  within  his 
horizon  :  but  his  first  object  was  to  enunciate  those  practical 
rules  which  he  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  life  in  an 
agricultural  community.  But  after  prose  writing  had  come  to  be 
studied,  didactic  poetry  of  this  kind  was  no  longer  possible.  It 
might  linger  on  among  the  uneducated  :  but  among  the  culti- 
vators  of  composition  as  an  art,  those  who  wished  really  to 
instruct  were  sure  to  write  in  prose.  Theophrastus  took  the 
place  of  Hesiod  by  the  same  law  which  gave  the  chair  of 
Xenophanes  and  Empedocles  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  The 
Hesiodic  form  however  remained  after  its  spirit  had  passed 
elsewhere.  The  union  of  practical  teaching  with  the  charms  of 
versification  continued  to  be  attempted  by  writers  who  forgot  to 
ask  themselves  under  what  circumstances  that  union  had  first 
been  realized.  It  was  easy  to  produce  something  more  sys- 
-tematic  than  the  Works  and  Days,  while  the  discovery  of  images 
appropriate  to  rural  life,  yet  not  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Muse,  fumished  a  sufiicient  employment  to  the  poet^s  fancy. 
The  poetical  grammarians  of  Alexandria  were  naturally  attracted 
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to  a  species  of  composition  which,  though  perhaps  incompatible 
with  a  spirit  of  profound  criticism,  has  peculiar  points  of  affinity 
to  the  temper  of  a  critical  age :  and  the  Alexandrianizing  poets 
of  Rome  were  not  unwilling  to  foUow  the  example.  The 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  found  at  least  two  distinguished  trans- 
lators:  Lucretius  and  Manilius  gave  the,  form  and  colour  of 
poetry  to  the  truths  of  sdence,  Viigil  and  Horace  to  the  rules  of 
art;  and  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  such  poets  as  Gratius» 
Nemesianus,  and  Serenus  Sammonicus.  In  the  so-called 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature  the  same  causes  were  seen  to 
produce  the  same  efiects.  We  had  Essays  on  Satire,  Essays  on 
Unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry,  Essays  on  Translated  Verse,  Essays 
on  Criticism,  Essays  on  Man :  Arts  of  Preserving  Health,  Arts  of 
Dancing,  and  even  Arts  of  Cookery :  the  Chase,  and  the  Fleece, 
and  the  Sugar-cane.  Some  of  these  the  world  has  forgotten  : 
others  are  still  read  with  pleasure,  not  however  for  the  precepts 
contained  in  them,  but  for  the  terse  language  and  polished  verse 
in  which  those  precepts  are  enforced.  But  whatever  may  be 
their  beauties,  the  Hesiodic  spirit  is  absent  from  one  and  all 
alike.  If  we  are  resolved  to  track  it  to  its  lurking-places  in 
English  poetry,  we  must  ascend  to  times  more  nearly  resembling 
Hesiod's  own,  when  old  Tusser  could  write,  not  for  critics,  but 
for  farmers,  and  the  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry 
were  received  as  respectable  poetry  because  they  were  known  to 
be  good  sense. 

Colonel  Mure  lightly  remarks  that  the  Works  and  Days  might 
be  more  correctly  described  as  a  Letter  of  Remonstrance  and 
Advice  to  a  Brother.  It  is  round  the  grasping,  lazy,  improvident 
Perses,  lAiya  vnTra  Ilspcnn,  as  his  brother  calls  him  more  than  once, 
that  the  whole  poem  gathers  itself,  parts  of  it,  it  is  true,  being 
connected  with  him  somewhat  loosely,  but  never  absolutely 
detaching  themselves  from  him.  Hesiod  invokes  the  Muses,  but 
it  is  that  they  may  tell  him  of  Zeus,  and  induce  the  great  Father 
to  see  that  human  justice  is  rightly  awarded,  while  he  himself 
speaks  to  Perses  the  words  of  truth.  Perses  is  no  Maecenas, 
who,  though  he  may  have  suggested  the  subject  of  the  song,  is 
addressed  in  it  merely  as  a  sort  of  ideal  reader :  he  is  a  wrong- 
doer  in  whose  mind  a  change  has  to  be  wrought,  for  his  own 
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sake  and  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  legend,  fable,  and  precept 
are  employed  by  tums  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  past  misconduct 
and  present  duty.  The  subject  is  introduced,  as  it  were,  by  a 
fresh  leaf  out  of  the  Theogony,  in  which,  however,  the  mytho- 
logical  element  is  subordinated  to  the  moral,  a  description  of 
two  goddesses  of  strife,  whom  we  may  distinguish  in  modem 
language  as  Discord  and  Emulation^  the  first  the  source  of  war 
and  misery,  the  second  of  honourable  endeavour.  But  the  moral 
is  for  Perses,  who  is  wamed  not  to  waste  time  which  a  busy  man 
can  ill  spare  on  the  false  strife,  forensic  wrangling,  but  to  have 
the  question  of  his  own  and  his  brother's  inheritance  settled  by 
impartial  arbiters,  not,  as  at  the  last  trial  of  the  suit,  by  judges 
whom  he  had  bribed.  For  him,  too,  is  told  the  legend  of 
Prometheus  and  Zeus,  showing  how  Pandora  first  brought  evil 
among  mankind,  who  had  Hved  till  then  untroubled  by  hard 
toil  and  grievous  sickness,  and  concluding  thence  that  there  is  no 
way  of  escape  from  the  eye  of  Zeus.  That  tale  being  over, 
Perses  is  asked  if  he  will  hear  another,  and  bidden  to  lay  it  up 
deep  in  his  heart.  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  five  ages, 
in  the  last  of  which  men  are  now  living,  an  evil  time,  when 
father  shall  be  at  variance  with  child,  guest  with  host,  friend  with 
friend,  and  brother  with  brother;  when  justice  and  conscience 
shall  not  be  found  in  the  hands  of  men,  but  the  base  shall 
supplant  the  more  noble,  speaking  crooked  words,  and  shall 
swear  a  false  oath.  One  more  tale  is  told,  a  very  brief  one, 
addressed  to  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth.  It  consists  simply 
of  a  reply  by  a  hawk  to  a  nightingale  struggling  in  his  talons, 
and  appealing  for  mercy,  a  reply  which  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  she  is  absolutely  at  his  disposal  and  had  better  not 
resist ;  the  intention  doubtless  being  to  put  the  case  of  oppres- 
sion  in  all  its  naked  repulaiveness,  that  human  perverters  of 
justice  may  understand  and  pause  in  their  wrongful  course. 
Passing  from  fable  to  a  more  direct  mode  of  appeal,  he  again 
exhorts  both  Perses  and  the  judges.  The  former  is  bidden  to 
*look  on  this  picture  and  on  this;'  on  the  flourishing  city  of 
the  just,  where  there  are  peace  and  festal  doings,  where  the  oak 
carries  acoms  at  its  top  and  honey  at  its  core,  where  the  children 
resemble  their  parents,  and  none  go  on  shipboard,  for  earth 
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produces  fruit  enough ;  and  on  the  unjust  nation,  which  is  ever 
wasted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  ever  cursed  with  barrenness  in 
its  homes,  ever  feeling  the  hand  of  Zeus  in  the  loss  of  its  broad 
armies,  of  its  walls,  or  of  its  ships  at  sea.  The  latter  are  told 
that  there  are  thirty  thousand  heavenly  watchers  over  the  aflfairs 
of  men,  who  walk  abroad  over  the  earth,  clad  in  mist,  to  see  the 
right  and  wrong  that  are  done,  and  that  Justice  when  outraged 
by  human  crime  sits  down  by  her  father  Zeus,  and  talks  to  him 
of  the  perverse  heart  of  man,  that  a  people  may  suffer  for  the 
unrighteousness  of  its  kings.  And  now  he  quits  justice,  and 
dilates  with  equal  emphasis  and  at  still  greater  length  on  the 
second  part  of  his  thesis,  the  duty  of  work.  The  two  are  indeed 
closely  connected,  as  the  opposition  is  between  living  on  others 
and  living  by  a  man's  own  exertion.  The  easy  path  of  vice  is 
contrasted,  in  lines  that  have  become  famous,  with  the  up-hill 
path  of  virtue,  steep  and  rugged  at  first,  but  smooth  when  the 
ascent  has  once  been  mastered.  *Work  then,  Perses,*  he  con- 
tinues,  *  like  a  man  of  gentle  blood  as  thou  art,  that  famine  may 
hate  thee  as  its  foe,  and  august  Demeter  of  the  bright  crown 
may  love  thee  and  fiU  thy  granary  with  sustenance.'  One 
terse  proverbial  saying  follows  another,  to  illustrate  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  working  and  the  unworking  life :  *  Shame 
is  found  with  poverty,  boldness  with  wealth  :  gain  from  the  hand 
of  rapine  is  not  good,  gain  from  heaven's  hand  is  far  better : ' 
while  other  maxims  of  virtue  and  prudence  are  intermixed, 
against  violations  of  social  and  family  ties,  on  neighbours,  on 
gifts,  on  spending  and  saving,  on  women  and  children,  ending 
with  the  assurance  that  if  Perses*  heart  is  set  on  wealth,  he  must 
work,  work  upon  work.  From  this  point  the  precepts  assume  a 
more  definite  and  business-like  character  in  reference  to  agri- 
cultural  life.  The  rising  of  the  Pleiades  is  the  signal  for  reaping, 
their  setting  for  ploughing.  A  man  should  strip  to  sow,  strip  to 
plough,  strip  to  reap,  if  he  would  have  every  thing  come  up  in  its 
season,  and  not  go  begging  to  his  neighbours.  *  It  was  thus  that 
thou  camest  to  me  even  now :  but  I  will  give  thee  nought ; 
work,  foolish  Perses,  work  the  work  that  the  gods  have  assigned 
to  men,  that  thou  mayest  not  have  to  ask  from  others  in  vain  : 
twice  or  thrice  thou  mayest  obtain :  but  if  thou  troublest  them 
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further,  thou  wilt  gain  nought,  and  lose  many  words.'  A  house, 
a  female  slave,  an  ox,  and  household  stuff  are  what  a  man 
should  provide  for  himself,  and  that  without  delay,  for  delay  fills 
no  granaries.  The  rainy  season  of  autumn  is  the  time  when 
wood  is  cut  best :  it  is  then  that  thc  various  parts  of  the  plough 
should  be  shaped,  each  from  its  proper  tree.  Two  oxen  nine 
years  old  should  be  chosen  for  yoking  together,  and  the  plough- 
man  should  not  be  under  forty  years :  a  younger  man  is  always 
flying  off  to  his  companions.  The  cry  of  the  crane  is  the  signal 
for  ploughing :  before  that  every  thing  should  be  in  readiness. 
*  It  is  casy  to  say,  Lend  me  your  oxen  and  your  plough  :  and  it 
is  as  easy  to  reply,  My  oxen  have  their  own  work  to  do.'  Slave 
and  master  alike  should  put  to  their  hand,  the  master  guiding  the 
plough,  not  without  prayers  to  Zcus  and  Demeter,  while  the 
slave  a  little  behind  gives  trouble  to  the  birds  by  covering  the 
seed  well  up.  The  winter  is  the  time  for  social  meetings :  but 
such  things  are  not  for  idle  waiters  on  fortune.  While  it  is  yet 
summer,  a  man  should  wam  his  slaves,  *  Summer  does  not  last 
for  ever:  make  bams  for  the  com.'  But  all  should  avoid  the 
wintry  sleet,  that  pierces  even  the  fur  of  shaggy  beasts,  the  hide 
of  the  ox,  and  the  hair  of  the  goat,  but  cannot  reach  the  sheep 
through  its  thick  wool,  nor  penetrate  the  tender  skin  of  the 
maiden  that  sits  at  home  with  her  mother,  or  lies  warm  in  bed, 
well  bathed  and  anointed.  Then  is  the  time  to  go  warm  clad 
and  thick  shod,  finish  work  early,  and  get  home  before  the  storm. 
At  the  rising  of  Arcturus  the  vines  are  to  be  pruned  before  the 
swallow  appears  ;  but  when  House-carrier  *  (the  snail)  leaves  the 
earth  and  mounts  the  trees,  then  the  sickle  should  be  sharpened 
and  the  slaves  called  early.  *  Moming  cuts  off  a  third  of  the 
day's  work :  morning  makes  way  in  travelling,  and  makes  way 
in  working — moming,  whose  dawn  sets  many  a  man  on  his  road, 
and  puts  the  yoke  on  many  an  ox.'  But  when  the  thistle  is  in 
blossom,  and  the  cicala  pours  its  midsummer  song  from  the  trees, 
weary  man  must  look  for  enjoyment,  for  a  rock  to  shelter  him, 
milk  and  wine  to  drink,  and  beef  and  kid's  flesh  to  eat.  As  soon 
as  Orion  rises,  the  com  should  be  winnowed :  that  done,  the 

^  ^pcoiffoc,  one  of  a  number  of  descriptive  adjectives  which  Hesiod  converts  into 
substontives,  like  Aeschylus'  t/  ifiiavroi:,  j^  AvBtiAovpy6z. 
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slave  should  be  tumed  out,  and  a  spinster  without  a  child  fetched 
in,  and  the  watch-dog  fastened  up  for  fear  of  thieves.  When 
Orion  and  Sirius  are  in  mid-heaven,  let  the  grapes  be  gathered : 
when  the  Pleiades  an^  Hyades  and  Orion  set,  it  is  time  to  think 
of  ploughing  again.  But  it  is  a  bad  time  for  having  a  ship  at  sea, 
if  Perses  should  think  of  sailing,  as  well  he  may,  seeing  that  his 
father  and  Hesiod's  sailed  from  Cyme  to  Ascra,  a  bad  dwelling- 
place  either  in  winter  or  summer,  all  that  he  might  fly  from 
poverty.  For  himself,  Hesiod  owns  that  he  has  had  no  great 
experience  in  ships :  he  has  had  a  single  voyage  from  Aulis  to 
Euboea,  when  he  went  to  Chalcis  and  won  a  tripod  with  ears  there 
as  a  singing-prize:  still,  the  Muses  have  inspired  him,  and  he 
will  give  directions  about  this  also.  The  best  season  for  sailing 
is  at  the  end  of  summer,  but  the  mariner  must  hasten  back  and 
avoid  the  autumn  rains :  the  other  time  is  in  spring,  when  the 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  spray  have  grown  to  the  length  of  a 
crow*s  foot:  he  will  not,  however,  recommend  it,  as  there  is 
danger,  though  men  persist  in  braving  it,  and  it  is  terrible  to  die 
at  sea,  From  sailing  he  passes  to  marrying,  and  from  marrying 
to  many  smaller  moralities  and  decencies  of  life,  his  direction 
about  which  occupy  more  than  fifty  lines,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
being  a  caution  to  avoid  ill  report  *  111  report  is  a  light  load  to 
take  up,  but  a  heavy  one  to  carry,  and  a  hard  one  to  shake  off : 
for  no  report  dies  altogether  which  has  been  reported  of  many 
people :  for  it  has  something  of  the  god  in  it'  The  last  series  of 
precepts  is  about  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  of  the  month, 
which  are  enumerated  with  a  fulness  contrasting  strangely  with 
Vii^rs  brief  notice  of  the  subject  *  Different  men,'  concludes 
the  old  bard,  *  praise  different  days,  but  few  have  any  knowledge : 
sometimes  a  day  is  a  stepmother,  sometimes  a  mother :  where- 
fore  blessed  and  happy  is  he  that  has  knowledge  of  all,  and 
works  his  work  unblamed  by  the  immortals,  distinguishing 
omens,  and  avoiding  occasions  to  transgress.' 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  this  sketch  of  Hesiod's 
poem,  endeavouring  to  preserve  something  of  its  colour  as  well 
as  its  form,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  removed  it  stands  in  its 
rude  simplicity  from  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  later  didactic 
poetry,  and  how  little  Virgil  understood  of  his  author*s  genius  or 
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his  own  when  he  spoke  of  himself  as  singing  the  song  of  Ascra 
through  the  towns  of  Rome.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  if  modem 
criticism  will  allow  us  to  enjoy  them  in  their  integrity,  might 
easily  be  shown  to  possess  most  of  those  requisites  which  the 
writer  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  grammarians  whom  he  not  im- 
probably  followed  doubtless  considered  the  invariable  elements 
of  an  epic  poem  :  but  even  though  the  Works  and  Days  should 
be  judged  to  have  successfuUy  resisted  the  solvent  power  of 
German  analysis,  its  relation  as  a  whole  to  the  Georgics  must 
still  be  regarded  as  one  of  contrast  rather  than  of  similarity. 
But  where  a  poet  avows  himself  an  imitator,  traces  of  imitation 
are  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  his  work :  and  though  Virgil  has 
not  followed  Hesiod  as  closely  or  as  constantly  as  he  has  followed 
Theocritus  or  Homer,  the  instances  of  resemblance  between  them 
in  points  of  detail  are  neither  few  nor  equivocal.  Even  the  per- 
vading  philosophy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Works  and 
Days,  the  philosophy  of  labour,  reappears,  with  no  perceptible 
loss  of  reality,  as  the  animating  soul  of  the  Georgics,  though  the 
plain  directness  with  which  it  is  enforced  in  the  one  afTords  a 
significant  contrast  to  the  artful  dexterity  with  which  it  is  in- 
sinuated  in  the  other.  The  picture  of  the  Five  Ages  doubtless 
suggested  Virgirs  lines  on  the  transition  from  the  reign  of 
Satum  to  the  reign  of  Jove,  which  in  their  turn  supplied  some 
hints  to  Ovid  when  he  set  himself  to  reproduce  the  Hesiodic 
narrative  at  the  opening  of  his  Metamorphoses.  The  story  of 
Prometheus  has  no  counterpart  in  Virgil,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
have  taught  him  that  an  episode  may  fumish  an  agreeable  relief 
in  didactic  poetry,  and  so  have  given  rise  to  the  narratives  which 
conclude  his  third  and  fourth  books  ;  but  the  moral  of  the  story, 
the  duty  of  submitting  to  a  dispensation  in  which  those  who 
would  live  must  labour,  is  identical  with  the  lesson  which  he 
draws  from  his  briefer  view  of  the  legendary  antiquities  of  his 
subject  The  description  of  the  plough  is  from  Hesiod,  though 
the  later  poet,  in  spite  of  his  evident  anxiety  to  attain.exactness 
of  detail,  does  not  come  up  to  the  fulness  of  the  earlier.  The 
very  meagreness  of  Virgi^s  paragraph  (l  276)  about  the  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  whether  it  be  tme  or  no  that  the  precise  sub- 
stance  of  it  is  borrowed  from  another  writer,  may  induce  us  to 
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surmise  that  he  would  not  have  given  a  paragraph  to  the  subject 
at  all,  but  for  his  deference  to  the  example  of  Hesiod.  The 
famous  storm-piece  in  the  Georgics  was  evidently  suggested  by 
the  winter-piece  in  the  Works  and  Days,  both  being  introduced 
to  warn  the  farmer  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  liable  in  his 
calling,  while  each  is  evidently  intended  by  its  author  as  a 
specimen  of  elaborate  description,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
curious  to  contrast  Virgirs  rapid  enumeration  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  the  scene,  the  continuous  burst  of  rain,  the 
levelling  of  the  crops,  the  swelling  of  torrent  and  sea,  the  flashing 
of  the  lightning,  the  terror  of  man  and  beast,  the  fall  of  the 
mountain  peak,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind,  with  the  Dutch 
fidelity  of  drawing  with  which  Hesiod  represented  a  single  point, 
the  effect  of  the  sleet  on  the  animals,  how  it  pierces  some  and 
fails  to  pierce  others,  and  how  the  wilder  sort  scud  to  their  dens, 
like  an  old  man  moving  on  three  legs,  with  his  back  rather 
broken  than  bent,  and  his  head  looking  down  to  the  ground. 
Not  less  instructive  is  the  parallel  between  the  two  poets  in  the 
lines  where  they  speak  of  the  coming  in  of  the  warm  weather, 
*when  lambs  and  goats  are  at  their  fattest,  and  wine  at  its 
mellowest'  Mr.  Ruskin  might  appeal  to  the  sequel  of  the  pas- 
sage  in  Hesiod,  the  wish  for  a  sheltering  rock,  and  wine  of 
Biblos,  and  a  cake  raised  by  yeast,  and  goat's  railk,  and  the 
flesh  of  a  cow  that  has  not  yet  calved,  and  of  firstling  kids,  as  a 
proof  of  the  utter  subordination  of  any  feeling  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  early  Greek  mind  to  a  sense  of  physical  comfort ;  wbile  it 
would  be  only  just  to  note  that  Virgil,  in  talking  of  the  pleasure 
of  mid-day  sleep,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  shadowing  foliage 
on  the  mountains,  has  at  any  rate  omitted  the  grosser  and  more 
purely  corporeal  accessories  of  meat  and  drink.  Virgil  may  be 
said  also  to  follow  Hesiod  in  his  natural  calendar,  generally 
fixing  the  time  of  the  year  by  the  rising  or  setting  of  some  star, 
and  once  or  twice  noting  the  return  of  a  season  by  the  retum  of 
a  bird,  such  as  the  stork  or  the  swallow.  As  in  the  Eclogues, 
the  stately  march  of  his  diction  has  in  it  nothing  of  agricultural 
simplicity ;  yet  there  are  instances  in  which  he  has  imitated  the 
proverbial  quaintness  of  some  of  Hesiod's  sayings,  and  expressed 
an  epigrammatic  precept  in  language  of  no  less  point  and  terse- 
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ness.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  passages  in  which  ' 
Vii^l  has  directly  copied  Hesiod  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Georgics.  We  may 
conjecture  that  he  raay  have  been  indebted  in  later  parts  of  the 
poem  to  lost  Hesiodic  writings,  but  we  shall  be  conjecturing 
with  few  or  no  data.  Enough  however  has  been  ss^d  to  show 
that  if  the  rural  poetry  of  Vii^l  bears  the  irapress  of  a  genius 
unlike  that  which  produced  the  rural  poetry  of  Hesiod,  it  is  not 
because  the  Roman  poet  made  no  attempt  to  model  his  work  on 
the  Greek. 

The  same  good  fortune  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  most  /y. 
important  of  Hesiod's  agricultural  poems  enables  us  to  judge 
also  of  Virgirs  obligations  to  another  writer,  whom  he  has 
nowhere  named  or  acknowledged.  In  the  Phaenomena  and 
Diosemeia,  or  Pr<^nostics,  of  Aratus,  we  have  a  specimen  of 
the  didactic  poetry  of  the  earlier  Alexandrian  school.  Cicero, 
who  translated  both  works,  speaks  of  him  in  a  well-known 
passage  *  as  a  writer  who,  though  ignorant  of  astronomy,  made 
an  excellent  poem  about  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  one  of  the 
early  notices  of  his  life  helps  us  to  explain  the  apparent  anomaly 
by  telling  us  that  his  Phaenomena  is  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  a 
treatise  by  Eudoxus,  made  at  the  request  of  his  royal  patron, 
Antigonus  Gonnatas.  He  was  in  fact  a  metaphrastes,  one  of  a 
class  of  writers  not  uncommon  in  the  later  times  of  Greek  litera- 
ture,  who  paraphrased  the  works  of  other  authors,  sometimes 
versifying  a  prose  writer,  at  others  transposing  a  poet,  some- 
times  tuming  a  hexameter  poem  into  iambics,  at  others  pre- 
serving  the  metre  while  they  altered  the  words.  Sometimes  a 
successful  metaphrase  became  in  its  tum  the  subject  of  meta- 
phrastic  ingenuity.  Aratus  himself  was  rewritten  in  iambics  by 
one  Marianus,  an  unwearied  writer,  who  attempted  similar  repro- 
ductions  of  Theocritus,  the  Argonautics  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius, 
several  poems  of  Callimachus,  Nicander's  Theriaca,  and,  as  Suidas 

^  De  Oratore  i  i6 :  *  Etenim  si  constat  inter  doctos  hominem  ignarum  astrologiae^ 
omatissimis  atque  optimis  versibusj^  Aratum^  de  caelo  stellisque  dixisse,  si  de  rebus 
rustids  hominem  ab  agro  remotissimum,  Nicandrum  Colophonium,  poetica  quadam 
facultate,  non  rustica,  dixisse  praeclare,  quid  est^  cur  non  orator  de  rebus  iis  eloquen- 
tissime  dicay  quas  ad  certam  causam  tempusque  cognorit  ? ' 

I.  L 
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tells  us,  many  others/  Of  the  two  poems  now  in  question,  if 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  two,  and  not  as  one  falling  into  two 
parts,  Virgil  has  been  but  sparingly  indebted  to  the  first,  the 
plan  of  the  Georgics  not  leading  him  to  attempt  any  description 
of  the  stars  as  they  appear  in  heaven,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Phaenomena.  But  the  other  work,  the  Diosemeia,  has  been  laid 
under  heavy  contributions,  to  fumish  materials  for  that  account 
of  the  prognostics  of  the  weather  which  occupies  the  latter  part 
of  Virgirs  First  Book.  The  very  first  words  of  Aratus*  poem, 
oux  of««^,  evidently  suggested  the  familiar  appeal  ncnne  vides^ 
which  Virgil,  in  imitation  of  Lucretius,  introduces  more  than 
once  in  the  Georgics.  The  whole  of  the  pr<^ostics  that  foUo^: 
signs  of  wind,  signs  of  rain,  sigfns  of  fair  weather,  signs  from 
sounds  by  land  or  by  sea,  signs  from  the  flight,  the  motion,  or 
the  cry  of  birds,  signs  from  the  actions  of  beasts,  reptiles,  and 
insects,  signs  from  the  flames  of  lamps,  and  the  appearances  on 
water,  sigjns  from  the  sun  and  moon  at  their  rising  and  at  their 
settingpare  all  given  nearly  as  Aratus  has  given  them,  though 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  is  VirgiFs  own.  We 
know  not  how  closely  Aratus  may  have  followed  his  original,  if 
indeed  he  had  an  original  in  this  as  in  his  other  poem  ;  but  how- 
ever  much  or  however  little  scientific  precision  may  have  suffered 
from  his  language,  which  is  that  of  a  tolerably  successful  imitator 
of  the  old  epic  style,  somewhat  diffuse,  but  on  the  whole  per- 
spicuous,  and  not  greatly  over-wrought^the  arrangement  of  his 
subject  is  sufficiently  like  that  which  we  should  expect  to  see  in 
a  prose  treatise,  so  that  the  charms  of  variety  are  occasionally 
sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  practical  utility,  the  same  thing  being 
mentioned  more  than  once  where  it  happens  to  belong  to  more 
than  one  cluster  of  phenomena.  But  Virgil  pushes  the  right  of 
a  poet  over  his  materials  far  beyond  Aratus.  He  delights  in  the 
profusion  of  picturesque  images  which  is  to  be  found  in  Aratus' 
collection  of  prognostics,  and  he  makes  free  use  of  them  for  his 
own  purposes  ;  but  those  purposes  are  rather  poetical  than  pro- 
perly  didactic.  If  the  reader  is  not  wearied,  it  matters  little  that 
he  is  left  in  ignorance  of  part  of  what  it  concemed  him  to  know. 

^  See  O.  Schndder^s  Nicandrea  (Leipsic,  1856),  p.  202,  on  which  work  parts  of 
what  follow  are  based. 
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Any  one  who  will  compare  the  hundred  and  fourteen  lines  in 
the  Diosemeia,  on  the  signs  given  by  the  moon  and  the  sun,  with 
the  thirty-seven  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Georgics  on  the  same 
topic,  will  see  at  once  that  the  two  writers  must  have  proposed 
to  themselves  different  objects.  The  first  thought  of  the  one 
was  to  communicate  information  ;  the  first  thought  of  the  other 
was  to  impart  pleasure. 

In  the  case  of  a  third  writer  whom  Virgil  is  supposed  to  f '  ^c  :^J  t^ 
have  imitated,  circumstances  have  been  less  favourable  to  us. 
Quintilian,  in  the  well-known  chapter  in  which  he  reviews  the 
various  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  asks  whether  Virgil  can  be 
called  an  unsuccessful  foUower  of  Nicander.  But  of  Nicander^s 
Georgics,  which  is  evidently  the  work  referred  to,  we  possess 
only  fragments ;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of 
the  least  important,  relate  to  any  part  of  the  subject  rather  than 
to  those  of  which  Virgil  has  chosen  to  treat — to  such  trees  as  the 
beech,  the  mulberry,  the  palm,  and  the  chestnut,  to  tumips,  and 
gourds,  and  cabbages,  to  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  to  pigeons.  We 
may  agree  with  the  last  editor  of  the  Nicandrea,  Schneider,  that 
notwithstanding  these  specimens  of  his  work,  Nicander  probably 
went  over  much  the  same  ground  as  Virgil,  only  taking  d  more 
comprehensive  view  of  his  subject ;  but  we  have  only  Quintilian's 
authority  for  surmising  that  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
poems  extended  beyond  the  name.  Equally  tantalizing  is  the 
condition  of  our  knowledge  about  another  work  by  Nicander,  the 
Me>d<raou^yucay  the  title  of  which  promises  to  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  Vii^rs  Fourth  Book,  while  the  notices  of  it  that  have  been 
preserved  merely  tell  us  that  the  author  used  dwfw^,  thyme,  as  a 
masculine  noun,  that  he  applied  the  verb  eiffofea)^  if  the  reading  is 
right,  to  the  drones,  in  what  connexion  we  know  not,  and  that  he 
placed  the  original  birth-place  of  the  bees  in  Crete,  in  the  days  of 
Saturn — the  last  point,  at  any  rate,  being  one  in  which  Virgil  may 
seem  to  have  followed  his  example.  But  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
those  works  of  Nicander  about  which,  as  students  of  Virgil,  we 
should  have  most  wished  to  be  informed,  we  can  at  any  rate  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  poet  by  looking  at 
his  two  extant  productions,  the  Theriaca  and  the  Alexipharmaca. 
Like  Aratus,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  metaphrastes ;  like  him, 
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he  appears  to  have  been  honoured  after  his  death  by  having  his 
works  subjected  to  the  same  process  which  he  had  tried  on  those 
of  others ;  and  he  receives  from  Cicero  a  similar  equivocal  com- 
pliment/.that  he  had  written  admirably  on  agpricultural  subjects, 
without  ever  having  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  agriculture. 
But  though  the  translator  of  Aratus  includes  them  in  the  same 
eulogy,  they  appear  to  have  received  very  different  degrees  of 
consideration.  One  of  the  points  on  which  the  latest  editor  of 
Nicander  has  laboured  most  is  to  prove  that  his  author  was  never 
much  read.  *  Nicander  parum  lectus '  is  a  thesis  which  is  dilated 
on  more  than  once  in  his  Prolegomena.  The  poet  had  his  meta- 
phrastes ;  he  had  his  scholiasts ;  he  seems  even  to  have  had  his 
interpolators ;  but  he  was  but  little  read,  even  by  those  who, 
joumeying  over  the  same  ground,  might  have  been  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  notes  of  a  former  traveller.  Dioscorides, 
Celsus,  Scribonius  Largus,  Galen,  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Oribasius, 
Aetius  Amidenus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Theophanes  Nonnus,  and 
loannes  Actuarius,  are  successively  passed  under  review,  to  show 
that  they  attended  to  Nicander  very  slightly  or  not  at  all.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  he  is  likely  to  receive  from  modem  readers  the 
favoui'  which  was  denied  him  by  those  who  approached  more 
nearly  to  his  own  time.  The  interest  which  attaches  to  him  is 
purely  historical  and  philolog^cal.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
ninety  years  after  Aratus  ;  and  his  lang^age  shows  plain  marks 
of  an  increasing  corruption  in  taste.  He  wrote  a  work  on  ^<t(tou, 
and  his  own  poems  contain  many  words  which  would  fall  under 
that  category ;  terms  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  used  in  ques- 
tionable  or  altogether  unauthorized  senses  ;  terms  borrowed  from 
the  local  usage  of  the  different  Greek  nations,  the  Aeolians,  the 
Aetolians,  the  Ambracians,  the  Cyprians,  the  Dorians,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  the  Rhodians ;  terms  invented  by  his  own  in- 
genuity,  through  the  process  of  derivation  or  composition.  The 
structure  of  the  two  poems,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
seems  to  be  not  unlike  that  which  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
didactic  poetry.  Each  commences  with  a  brief  address  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  poem  is  inscribed,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
the  subject,  in  the  one  case  a  description  of  noxious  reptiles,  and 
of  the  cures  for  their  bites,  in  the  other  an  account  of  edible  and 
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potable  poisons  and  their  remedies ;  each  consists  of  a  number  of 
paragraphs  of  moderate  length,  apparently  bearing  a  substantial 
resemblance  to  one  another,  connected  by  modes  of  transition 
which  are  not  quite  free  from  sameness,  and  occasionally  relieved 
by  some  mythological  or  geographical  notice ;  and  each  ends 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  author,  whom  the  person  addressed 
is  requested  to  bear  in  mind.  In  the  Theriaca  there  are  one  or 
two  passages  which  enable  us  to  compare  Nicander  more  closely 
with  Virgil.  The  directions  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Georgics 
to  get  rid  of  serpents  from  the  cattle-sheds  by  fumigation  are  to 
be  found  at  the  opening  of  Nicander^s  poem.  Later  in  the  poem 
occur  a  few  lines  on  the  Chersydros,  which  have  supplied  Virgil 
with  the  details  of  his  picture  of  the  baleful  serpent  which  haunts 
the  mountain  lawns  of  Calabria.  Every  reader  of  the  Georgics 
will  recognize^  the  monster  that  at  first  under  the  wide-throated 
lake  wages  truceless  war  with  the  frogs,  but  when  Seirius  dries 
up  the  water,  and  the  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  are  seen, 
appears  that  moment  on  land,  adust  and  bloodless,  warming  his 
grim  form  in  the  sun,  and  hissingly  with  out-darted  tongue  makes 
a  thirsty  furrow  as  he  goes. 

The  mention  of  these  metaphrastae  may  perhaps  indicate  the 
right  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  VirgiFs  own  work. 
Their  characteristic  was  that  they  fumished  metre  and  language 
to  matter  which  had  been  collected  by  others  ;  and  any  one  who 
will  read  the  Georgics,  verifying  the  references  made  by  the  com- 
mentators,  such  as  Heyne,  to  the  prose  writers  on  agriculture, 
will  probably  agree  that  this  is  substantially  what  Virgil  has 
done.  If  he  differs  from  them,  it  is  that  he  passes  from  writer  to 
writer,  the  extent  of  his  subject  suggesting  that  variety  which  his 

^  3c  ^*  n^  ^^  ^P*^^  M^*'  ^^  Ppoj(j9wh'i  \ifivy 
wfKtiffTov  fiaTpaxoiffi  ^ipei  kotov  oXX'  (&Tav  ^ttp 
tnipioQ  aviivyfft,  Tpvyfi  ^  iv  TrvOfUvt  Xifivrigf 
icai  ToO'  Sy  iv  ytpfftf  rcX^Oec  ^rtX/^apSg  rc  icai  dxpovg, 
OdKwmv  i^cXa^  pKoffvpbv  ikpag,  kv  ik  KtXtvOoig 
yXutffffy  wotfvyifiv  vkfitTCU  ditlniptag  &yfAovg. 

Theriaca,  w.  366-371  (ed.  O.  Schneider). 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  in  all  cases  rightly  interpreted  the  words,  as  in  a  writer  like 
Nicander  there  is  room  for  considerable  diiferences  of  opinion  :  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  render  closely,  so  as  to  give  some  notion  of  his  style. 
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poetical  feeling  would  lead  him  joyfully  to  embrace,  that  he  selects 
and  abridges,  instead  of  simply  reproducing,  always  with  a  view 
to  poetical  effect,  and  that  he  is  far  more  partial  to  digressions 
and  episodes — ^points  of  difference  which  only  remove  him  still 
further  than  them  from  those  authors  who  have  written  with  a 
practical  knowledge.  It  is  certain  that  he  gives  few  directions 
in  any  part  of  his  subject  which  may  not  be  found  in  some 
previous  writer ;  it  is,  I  thinlc,  no  less  certain  that  he  occasionally 
appears  to  misapprehend  the  point  of  his  own  precept  The 
question  is  one  on  which  I  would  desire  to  speak  with  all  the 
humility  of  a  person  professing  his  own  ignorance  of  agricultural 
details  ;  but  the  instances  of  apparent  mistakes  which  are  men- 
tioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  notes,  many  of  them  pointed  out 
by  a  commentator  who  professes  to  speak  as  a  practical  man, 
Mr.  Keightley,  seem  to  show  that  the  supposed  reality  of  the 
Georgics  is  as  questionable  as  that  of  the  Eclc^es  or  the  Aeneid. 
It  is  true  that  Pliny  and,  still  more,  Columella  quote  Vii^il  with 
the  respect  due  to  an  original  authority  on  matters  of  ^riculture  ; 
but  we  may  perhaps  see  a  reason  for  distrusting  their  judgments 
when  we  consider  that  both  of  them  have  something  of  the 
rhetorician  in  their  own  composition,  and  so  may  be  biassed  in 
their  estimate  of  an  author  who,  as  Columella  has  expressed  it,*  first 
gave  Roman  agriculture  the  power  of  song.  That  Cicero  at  least 
would  have  considered  the  imputation  as  no  reproach  is  evident 
from  his  language  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  where  his 
object  is  to  vindicate  for  the  orator  that  power  of  dealing  with 
subjects  only  studied  for  the  occasion  which,  he  tells  us,  Aratus 
and  Nicander  have  successfully  asserted  for  the  poet  But  what- 
ever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  Virgirs  special  familiarity  with 
agriculture,  a  criticism  which  professes  to  regard  the  Georgics 
simply  in  their  poetical  aspect  may  waive  the  discussion  of  Virgi^s 
relation  to  the  more  practical  writers  who  preceded  him^  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  the  earlier  authors  in  the  Geoponica,  Cato,  and 
Varro,  and  confine  its  view  to  those  who,  being  poets  themselves, 
are  likely  to  have  influenced  in  any  way  the  production  of  a  poem 
which  readers  ignorant  of  the  simplest  processes  of  farming  may 
still  study  with  wonder  and  delight     Of  these  the  last,  and 

'  *  Vergiliumi  qui  caraiinum  quoque  potentem  [agricolationem]  fedt'    Col.  i  i  12. 
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perhaps  the  greatest,  has  yet  to  be  noticed.     I  allude  of  course 
to  Lucretius. 

The  poem  on  the  Nature  of  Things  could  hardly  be  over-  Vut\. 
looked  in  speaking  of  the  Georgics,  even  if  there  were  no  avowed 
connexion  between  the  later  work  and  the  earlier.  Not  only  is 
it  the  single  instance  of  a  Latin  didactic  poem  produced  by  any 
predecessor  of  Virgil  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it 
is  the  only  didactic  poem  of  extant  antiquity  which  can  be  put 
into  comparison  with  the  Georgics  for  largeness  of  scope  and 
elaboration  of  structure.  The  Works  and  Days,  as  I  have  Said, 
has  few  of  the  characteristics  of  systematic  poetry :  the  poems 
of  Aratus  and  Nicander  embrace  each  a  limited  subject, 
which  they  handle  nearly  as  it  might  be  handled  in  a  prose 
treatise.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  Lucretius'  poem,  as  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Georg^cs,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  theme  which  in 
compass  and  variety  is  worthy  to  be  the  material  of  a  great 
work  of  art,  and  that  it  considers  that  theme  with  a  reference, 
more  or  less  distinct  and  unvarying,  to  its  capability  of  affecting 
the  imagination.  The  one  teaches  the  laws  which  govem  the 
universe  of  nature,  that  man  may  cease  to  quail  before  an  un- 
known  power ;  the  other  teaches  the  appliances  by  which  man 
may  subdue  the  earth,  and  live  in  enjoyment  of  the  simple  bless- 
ings  which  nature  confers  :  but  both  profess  to  go  as  deep  as  life 
itself,  and  both  seek  to  impress  the  mind  not  only  with  principles 
of  truth,  but  with  images  of  beauty.  But  our  interest  in  the 
parallel  increases  when  we  perceive  that  there  is  something  in  it 
more  than  mere  coincidence.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  Virgil 
never  mentions  by  name  any  of  those  whom  he  sets  himself  to 
imitate.  Even  in  the  Eclogues,  where  he  talks  of  PoIIio  and 
Gallus,  of  Varius  and  Cinna, — nay,  of  Bavius  and  Maevius,  he 
never  names  Theocritus,  Bion,  or  Moschus,  though  we  hear  of 
the  Sicilian  Muses,  the  verse  of  Syracuse,  and  the  shepherd  of 
Sicily.  In  the  Georgics  he  does  not  name  Hesiod  otherwise  than 
by  glancing  at  the  song  of  Ascra  and  the  Aonian  mount  (lll  11), 
while  of  Nicander  and  Aratus  there  is  no  hint  whatever.  The 
whole  of  the  Aeneid  passes  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
Homer,  though  we  have  occasionally  a  glimpse  of  VirgiFs  own 
personality,  and  in  one  passage  (iv  471)  a  distinct  mention  of 
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Greek  legends  as  they  are  treated  in  Greek  tragedy.  Thus  it 
need  excite  no  surprise  that  Lucretius  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Georg^cs,  or  even  indicated  by  any  epithet  or  circumlocutory  ex- 
pression.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  passage  which  speaks  as 
plainly  to  any  reader  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  as  if  Vii^l  had 
talked  of  Lucretius  with  the  same  directness  with  which  Lucretius 
himself  talks  of  Epicurus,  Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoras.  I  mean 
those  celebrated  lines  towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Book, 
where  the  poet  prays  first  of  all  that  the  charming  Muses,  whose 
minister  he  is  for  the  great  love  that  has  smitten  him,  would 
admit  him  of  their  company,  and  teach  him  the  courses  of  the 
stars  in  heaven,  the  various  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the  agonies 
of  the  moon,  whence  come  quakings  of  the  earth,  what  is  the 
force  by  which  the  deep  seas  swell  to  the  bursting  of  their 
barriers  and  settle  down  again  on  themselves,  why  the  winter 
suns  make  such  haste  to  dip  in  ocean,  or  what  is  the  retarding 
cause  which  makes  the  nights  move  slowly  ; — and  then,  after  ad- 
verting  to  the  humbler  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  commemorates 
the  happiness  of  the  man  who  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  things,  and  so  trampled  under  foot  all  fears,  and  fate's 
relentless  decree,  and  the  roar  of  insatiate  Acheron.  It  is  in 
Lucretius*  poem  that  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  the  varying 
lengths  of  days  in  winter  and  summer,  are  discussed  and  ac- 
counted  for :  it  is  Lucretius  himself  who  dilates  on  the  beatific 
vision  disclosed  to  the  follower  of  the  Epicurean  system,  when 
the  terrors  of  the  mind  flee  away,  and  the  walls  of  the  universe 
part  asunder,  and  the  mansions  of  the  gods  appear  in  calm,  un- 
clouded  light,  but  the  realms  of  Acheron  are  no  more  seen. 
Besides  this  direct  recognition,  the  number  of  imitations  of 
Lucretius  contained  in  the  Georgics  is  very  great.  Even  For- 
biger,  who  had  edited  Lucretius  before  he  undertook  Vii^l, 
though  he  has  gathered  a  copious  harvest,  has  left  some  for  a 
casual  reader  to  glean :  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  an  attentive 
student  of  Lucretius,  who  could  perceive  less  obvious  resem- 
blances,  would  be  able  to  collect  many  more.  The  invocation  of 
Venus  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  contrasted  than  compared  with  the 
briefer  addresses  to  the  different  rural  gods  which  open  the  First 
Book  of  the  Geoi^ics,  but  it  seems  to  have  supplied  a  hint  for  the 
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invocation  of  Bacchus  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Second, 
while  Memmius,  allowance  being  made  for  the  greater  diffuseness 
in  which  Lucretius  throughout  indulges,  stands  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  one  poem  as  Maecenas  to  the  other.  The  narra- 
tive  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  with  which  Lucretius  concludes  his 
poem,  was  obviously  the  model  of  the  account  of  the  pestilence 
in  Northem  Italy  at  the  end  of  VirgiFs  Third  Book.  Nor,  while 
we  remark  a  general  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  paragraphs 
in  which  the  strictly  didactic  portion  of  the  two  poems  is  con- 
tained,  need  we  pass  over  the  fact  that  Virgil  is  indebted  to  Lucre- 
tius  for  several  of  the  formuke  with  which  he  introduces  these 
divisions  of  his  subject — for  the  *  Principio,*  for  the  *  Praeterea,'  for 
the  *Nunc  age,'  for  the  *Quod  superest,'  and  forthe  *Contemplator.' 
To  inquire  into  the  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  De 
Rerum  Natura  and  the  Georgics  is  virtually  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  have  made  the  latter  uniformly  popular,  while  the 
former  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  The  answer  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  difference  of  their  subjects.  The  materialism  of 
Lucretius  is  cold  and  cheerless  enough :  but  the  details  of  plough- 
ing  and  fallowing,  of  budding  trees  and  training  vines,  of  fatten- 
ing  bulls  and  curing  sick  sheep,  are  not  in  themselves  more 
inviting,  at  least  to  an  unprofessional  reader.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  Lucretius  fails,  where  such  writers  as  Aratus  and  Nicander 
fail,  from  inferiority  in  poetical  power.  The  invocation  to  Venus, 
the  picture  of  the  old  age  of  the  world,  the  expostulation  of  nature 
with  the  mortal  who  repines  at  his  mortality,  the  portrait  of  the 
seasons  and  their  attendants,  and  other  passages  that  might  be 
named,  appeal  to  the  imagination  perhaps  more  strongly  than 
any  thing  which  can  be  adduced  from  the  Georgics.  But  it  is  the 
artistic  part  of  poetry — that  which  I  have  attempted  to  charac- 
terize  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Eclc^es — which  has  the  most 
enduring  charm  for  the  generality  of  readers :  and  there  it  is  that 
Lucretius  falls  short  and  Virgil  succeeds.  Lucretius  wrote  before 
the  modulation  of  the  Latin  hexameter  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood,  before  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Latin  language, 
*quid  possit  oriri,  quid  nequeat,'  had  been  sufficiently  tested. 
Even  in  his  finest  passages  the  versification  is  monotonous,  the 
diction  cumbrous  and  diffuse  :  his  lines  follow  each  other  with  a 
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certain  unifonnity,each  containing  a  given  portion  of  the  sentence, 
instead  of  being  fused  tc^ether  into  a  complex  and  inextricable 
harmony  :  the  words  are  arranged  in  a  prosaic  order,  adjectives 
and  substantives  coming  together,  though  both  may  be  termi- 
nated  by  the  same  sound  :  sometimes  we  are  surprised  by  a  new 
and  startling  metaphor,  sometimes  wearied  by  expressions  which 
appear  to  be  mere  surplusage.  In  Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  the 
imagination  may  or  may  not  be  awakened,  but  the  taste  is  almost 
invariably  satisfied.  The  superiority  of  his  versification  to  that 
of  any  earlier  authorwhose  works  have  come  down  to  us  is  some- 
thing  extraordinary.  His  lines  are  as  far  removed  from  those  of 
Lucretius  or  CatuUus  as  Pope's  are,  I  do  not  say  from  Dryden's, 
but  from  Spenser^s.  Never  harsh  or  extravs^ant,  his  language 
is  at  the  same  time  never  mean  or  trivial.  The  position  of  his 
words  is  a  study  in  itself.  Even  where  he  takes  a  line  or  phrase 
from  a  previous  writer,  he  incorporates  it  with  a  skill  which,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  fact,  might  make  us  think  that  he 
is  not  appropriating  another's,  but  reclaiming  his  own.  This 
difference  is  still  more  perceptible  in  the  strictly  didactic  parts, 
the  staple,  in  fact,  of  the  two  poems.  Few  of  those  who  read  the 
De  Rerum  Natura  read  it  continuously :  few,  if  any,  of  those 
who  read  the  Georgics  read  them  in  any  other  way.  There  is 
however  another  aspect  in  which  the  advantage  is  not  on  the  side 
of  Virgil.  One  great  reason  why  Lucretius  is  found  to  be  un- 
readable  if  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  Whether  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  Epicurean  system  is,  I  believe,  doubted  by  some 
of  those  who  have  most  right  to  raise  the  question  :  but  no  one 
will  say  that  he  did  not  embrace  it  with  all  the  buming  energy 
of  deep  conviction.  Admitting  the  uncongeniality  of  his  subject 
to  Latin  verse  and  its  distastefulness  to  the  vulgar,  he  has  good 
hope  that  he  shall  be  able  to  make  it  palatable  to  his  friend  :  but 
he  does  not  avoid  philosophical  detail  for  fear  of  being  thought 
tedious  or  repulsive.  If  Memmius  is  weary,  the  remedy,  he  tells 
him,  is  not  to  hear  less,  but  to  hear  more  (l  410-417)  : 

'  Quod  si  pigraris  paulumve  recesseris  ab  re, 

hoc  tibi  de  plano  possum  promittere,  Memmi ; 

usque  adeo  largos  haustus  e  fontibu'  magnis 

lingua  meo  suavis  diti  de  pectore  fiindet, 

ut  verear  ne  tarda  prius  per  membra  senectus  ' 
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serpat,  et  in  nobis  vitai  claustra  resolvat, 
quam  tibi  de  quavis  una  re  versibus  omnis 
argumentorum  sit  copia  missa  per  auris.' 

Virgil  is  equally  conscious  of  a  difficulty,  though  the  manner 
in  which  he  expresses  it,  while  partially  borrowed  from  another 
passage  in  Lucretius,  is  characteristically  difTerenL  *  For  my- 
self,'  he  says  (G.  III  289),  *  I  too  am  well  assured  how  hard  the 
struggle  will  be  for  language  to  plant  her  standard  here,  and  in- 
vest  a  theme  so  slender  with  her  own  peculiar  glory :  but  there 
is  a  rapturous  charm  that  whirls  me  along  over  Pamassus'  lonely 
steeps  ;  a  joy  in  surmounting  heights  where  no  former  wheel  has 
wom  a  way,  no  easy  slope  leads  down  to  the  Castalian  spring/ 
*  Angustus  hunc  addere  rebus  honorem : '  such  is  the  object 
which  he  proposes  to  himself :  and  the  way  in  which  he  attains  it 
is  by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  more  prosaic  parts  of  his  subject, 
substituting  poetical  omament,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  for 
logical  sequence,  and  too  frequently  preferring  ambiguity  to 
tedious  repetition.  He  had  to  choose  between  the  farmer  and 
the  reader :  and  in  his  consideration  for  the  one  he  has  some- 
times  forgotten  the  compassion  which,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
work,  he  professes  to  feel  for  the  other. 

But  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  Georgics  does  not  wholly 
depend  on  the  value  of  the  work  as  an  agricultural  treatise.  It 
may  be  true  that  Virgil  is  an  inaccurate  farmer^s  guide,  yet  true, 
also,  that  he  isa  warm  and  hearty  lover  of  nature.  This  is  a 
praise  which  is  usually  conceded  to  the  Georgics  without  hesita- 
tion.  Horace  said  that  Virgil  received  the  endowment  of  deli- 
cacy  and  artistic  skill  from  the  Muses  of  the  country ;  and  the 
sentence  which,  in  the  mouth  of  its  author,  was  merely  the  ex- 
pression  of  a  fact,  has  been  accepted  and  repeated  in  later  times 
as  the  announcement  of  a  judgment  Now  that  Virgil  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  the  rival  of  Homer,  it  is  common  to  represent 
him  as  the  poet  of  mral  life,  who  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the 
ambitious  task  which  imperial  vanity  thrust  upon  his  manhood, 
but  by  the  more  simple  and  genial  works  to  which  he  tumed  of 
himself  in  the  freshness  of  youth.  Such  is  the  view  which  is 
enforced  by  Mr.  Keble  in  his  Lectures  on  Poetry,'     That  which 

*  Praelectiones  Academicae,  vol.  ii,  praelL  xxxvi,  xxxviL 
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especially  distinguishes  Virgil,  it  is  eloquently  maintained,  is  his 
ardent  and  irrepressible  love  of  the  country.  Not  only  is  it  the 
animating  soul  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  but  it  haunts  him 
throughout  the  Aeneid,  venting  itself  in  a  number  of  half-melan- 
choly  retrospects,  and  breaking  out  into  *  a  thousand  similes.' 
He  seems  scarcely  to  wish  to  make  his  hero  interesting,  but  he 
is  never  tired  of  illustrating  epic  situations  by  the  characteristic 
beauties  and  delicate  proprieties  of  natural  objects.  Nay,  it  is 
even  suggested  that  the  event  in  his  personal  history  which  most 
markedly  connects  him  with  the  country,  is  likely  to  have  had  a 
lai^e  share  in  determining  the  character  of  his  poetry.  Anxiety 
about  the  safety  of  his  farm  was  one  of  the  presiding  feelings  in 
the  composition  of  the  Eclogues  :  the  tender  recoUection  of  the 
past  danger  and  of  the  scenes  which  he  may  have  afterwards  re- 
visited  hovers  over  the  Georgics  :  gratitude  for  the  protection  ex- 
tended  to  him  induced  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  truer 
instincts,  and  undertake  the  Aeneid. 

To  attempt  a  full  discussion  of  this  opinion  would  be  obviously 
presumptuous  in  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  deficiency  in 
the  power  or  habit  of  appreciating  extemal  nature,  and  so  is 
incapable  of  rightly  estimating  those  descriptive  or  allusive 
touches  which  undoubtedly  appear  throughout  Virgi^s  poems. 
Such  a  one,  however,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  his  own 
impression  with  regard  to  the  prominence  of  the  position  which 
the  feeling  in  question  would  seem  to  have  occupied  in  the  poet's 
mind  as  unfolded  in  his  works.  The  choice  of  a  subject  certainly 
fumishes  ^printd  facie  ai^ment  that  the  subject,  or  something 
connected  with  it,  has  been  thought  congenial  by  the  chooser, 
though  we  must  not  forget  that  Virgil  himself  speaks  of  kings 
and  battles  as  having  been  the  object  of  his  first  poetical  aspira- 
tions,  referring,  so  tradition  interprets  the  passage,  to  an  aban- 
doned  intention  of  celebrating  the  *  Albani  patres,'  the  royal  line 
from  which  Rome  was  derived.  Again,  we  may  credit  the  state- 
ment  of  his  biographer  that  his  parentage  connected  him  with  the 
country,  where  his  early  life  was  doubtless  chiefly  passed,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  see  the  fact  to  be  susceptible  of  another  use, 
as  showing  how  he  may  have  been  drawn  to  rural  poetry,  without 
having  felt  a  decided  love  for  it.     But  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive 
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that  a  man  in  whose  mind  the  ambition  of  imitation,  the  charm 
of  recollected  reading,  and  a  taste  for  conventional  conceptions 
filled  so  lar^e  a  space  can  have  found  his  delight  and  solace,  at 
least  to  the  extent  supposed,  in  sympathy  with  extemal  nature. 
The  unreality  of  the  pastoral  life  in  the  Eclc^es  does  not  indeed 
prove  the  existence  of  similar  unreality  in  the  Geoi^ics  ;  but  it 
prepares  us  to  expect  it.  Probably  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
Georgics  in  which  sympathy  with  nature  is  more  strongly 
expressed  than  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  where  he 
contrasts  the  vocation  of  Lucretius  with  his  own.  He  prays  that 
he  may  delight  in  the  country  and  the  streams  that  freshen  the 
valleys — ^that  he  may  love  river  and  woodland  with  an  un- 
.ambitious  love.  He  sighs  for  Sperchius  and  Taygetus,  the  revel- 
ground  of  Spartan  maidens,  and  longs  for  some  one  who  will  set 
him  down  in  the  cool  glens  of  Haemus,  and  shelter  him  with  the 
g^ant  shade  of  its  boughs.  He  talks  of  the  bliss  of  the  man  who 
has  won  the  friendship  of  the  rural  gods,  Pan  and  old  Silvanus, 
and  the  sisterhood  of  nymphs.  He  occupies  the  rest  of  the  book 
with  the  praises  of  the  country  life,  its  tranquillity  and  purity,  its 
constant  round  of  pleasant  employments,  its  old  historic  and 
legendary  renown.  But  he  has  already  painted  the  destiny  of  a 
scientific  inquirer  into  nature  in  colours  which  can  scarcely  be 
intended  to  be  less  glowing,  and  declared  that  his  first  love  is 
centred  there.  The  very  distinctness  with  which  Lucretius  is 
indicated  as  the  ideal  after  which  he  primarily  aspires  is  itself 
a  presumption  that  the  aspiration  is  in  some  sort  genuine. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  strange  and  sad,  if  this  were  the 
place  to  dwell  on  it,  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  contemplating  the 
Lucretian  system  and  an  attempt  to  realize  the  old  rural  belief  / 
as  two  feasible  altematives,  and  leaving  the  choice  to  be  deter-  ' 
mined  by  his  mental  constitution  :  stranger,  perhaps,  and  sadder 
still,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  using  words  without  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  their  full  meaning,  and  to  be  thinking  really  of 
the  comparative  aptitude  for  poetical  purposes  of  the  two  opposite 
aspects  of  nature.  But  though  such  a  state  of  mind  has  no 
affinity  to  the  terrible  earnestness  of  Lucretius  himself,  it  is  not 
uncharacteristic  of  a  would-be  philosopher:  while  the  touch 
which  immediately  follows,  the  praise  of  a  country  life  as  afford- 
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ing  no  scope  for  the  pains  of  pity  or  of  envy,  seems  to  show  a 
lingering  sympathy  with  philosophic  doctrine  even  after  he  had 
resigned  himself  to  an  unphilosophic  life.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
passage  in  which  we  find  traces  of  a  yeaming  after  philosophy  as 
the  true  sphere  of  a  poet  The  song  of  lopas  in  the  First  Book 
of  the  Aeneid,  where  several  lines  are  repeated  from  the  passage 
we  have  just  been  considering,  shows  that  the  conception  was 
one  which  continued  to  dwell  with  him  through  life  :  the  song  of 
Silenus  in  the  sixth  Eclogfue  is  a  witness  no  less  to  its  early 
formation.  In  the  latter,  as  we  there  saw,  a  cosmogony  which, 
though  not  strictly  Epicurean,  is  expressed  throughout  in  Lucre- 
tian  phraseology,  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  mythological  stories, 
as  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses :  but  the  compromise  is  merely. 
equivalent  to  the  oscillation  of  mind  shown  in  the  Greorgics, 
between  the  scientific  temper  that  defies  death  by  disbelieving 
the  future  and  the  primitive  faith  in  wood-gods  and  nymphs. 
The  same  feeling  shows  itself  in  the  scattered  hints  of  a  pessimist 
spirit  which  appear  even  on  trifling  occasions,  in  the  reflection  on 
the  unequal  struggle  between  man  and  nature  as  exemplified  in 
the  sowing  of  pulse,  and  the  exhortation  to  the  breeder  of  cattle 
to  take  advantage  of  those  bright  days  of  life  which  are  the  first 
to  fly.  The  general  impression  which  we  thus  gain  is  singularly 
confirmed  by  Virgirs  biographer,  who  tells  us,  with  every  appear- 
ance  of  truth,  that  just  before  his  last  illness  he  had  resolved  to 
spend  three  years  abroad  in  polishing  the  Aeneid,  and  then,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy.  Such  a  taste 
is  of  course  not  in  itself  inconsistent  with  a  love  of  the  extemal 
aspects  of  nature ;  but  it  shows  that,  in  his  judgment  at  least, 
natural  beauty  was  not  his  one  congenial  element,  the  only 
atmosphere  which  could  invigorate  the  pulses  and  sustain  the 
wings  of  his  fancy.  His  philosophical  aspirations  are  those  of  an 
intellectual  amateur  rather  than  of  a  genuine  lover  of  wisdom  : 
but  the  temperament  which  admits  of  such  lukewarm  devo- 
tion  is  one  which  we  should  expect  to  find  not  in  the  single- 
minded  enthusiast  for  nature,  but  in  the  many-sided  cultivator 
of  art. 

The  Georgics  have  been  characterized  by  Mr.  Merivale  as  the 
Glorification  of  Labour.     Such  epigrammatic    judgments  are. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  case,  apt  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  facts 
which  they  profess  to  cover :  and  a  reader  of  Virgil  may  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  an  intention  attributed  to  the  poet  which 
does  not  display  itself  prominently  on  the  surface  of  the  work. 
Yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  my  own  examination  of  the 
poem,  extending  over  a  time  previous  as  well  as  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Merivale's  criticism,  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  remark  is  scarcely  less  true  than  pointed.    Passages  may 
undoubtedly  be  shown  where  little  or  no  trace  of  the  feeling 
appears :  but  it  can  be  proved  to  lurk  in  others  where  its  existence 
hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been  unsuspected ;  nor  can  I  doubt,  on 
the  whole,  that,as  I  have  said  in  a  former  page,  itwas  as  strongly 
present  to  Virgi^s  mind  as  to  Hesiod's,  though  it  is  certainly  not 
put  forth  in  the  same  homely  plain-spoken  manner.    So  far  is  the 
poet  from  masking  the  toilsome  nature  of  the  task  to  which  he 
calls  the  farmer,  that  he  everywhere  takes  occasion  to  bring  it  out 
into  strong  light,  dwelling  on  it  as  in  itself  a  source  of  enthusiasm, 
and  urging  those  whom  he  addresses  to  spare  no  pains  to  make 
the  work  thorough.     Observe  the  form  into  which  he  throws  his 
very  first  sentence,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  invocation  is  over, 
and  the  practical  part  of  the  Georgics  begun.     *  In  the  dawn  of 
spring,  when  icy  streams  trickle  melting  from  the  hoar  mountains, 
and  the  crumbling  clod  breaks  its  chain  at  the  west  wind's  touch, 
even  then  I  would  fain  see  the  plough  driven  deep  till  the  bull 
groans  again,  and  the  share  rubbed  in  the  furrow  till  it  shines.' 
AU  that  is  omamental,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  poetical  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence,  the  deep-driving  of  the  plough,  the 
groaning  of  the  bull,  the  shining  of  the  share,  tends  directly  to 
one  point;  hard  and  unsparing  labour.     The  same  spirit  may  be 
discovered  in  the  next  sentence,  concealed  in  the  single  word 

*  sensit,'  which  denotes  the  laying  bare,  as  it  were,  of  the  nerve  of 
the  soil  to  the  two  opposite  influences  by  a  thorough  ploughing 
twice  in  each  season.  A  few  lines  further  on  we  have  a  passage 
which  not  only  enforces  strongly  the  practical  duty  of  work,  but 
states  the  theological  ground  (so  to  name  it)  on  which  it  rests. 

*  Remember  * — such  in  effect  is  VirgiFs  language  —  *  that  the 
special  aptitudes  of  the  soil  must  be  studied.  Different  regions 
have  different  products :  com  is  more  congenial  to  one,  the  vine 
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to  another.  Such/  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  is  the  chain  of  law,  such 
the  etemal  covenant,  with  which  nature  has  bound  certain  climes, 
from  the  day  when  Deucalion  first  hurled  his  stones  on  the 
unpeopled  globe,  stones  whence  sprung  man's  race,  hard  as  they.' 
In  the  fourth  Eclogue  he  had  said  that  when  the  golden  age  of 
the  future  should  at  length  be  fully  consummated,  the  occupations 
of  the  sailor  and  the  farmer  would  cease  together  :  all  lands  would 
produce  all  things :  the  ground  should  not  feel  the  harrow,  nor 
the  vineyard  the  pruning-hook :  the  sturdy  ploughman  too  (mark 
the  epithet)  should  at  length  set  his  bullocks  free  from  the  yoke. 
But  such  is  not  the  dispensation  under  which  men  now  live. 
The  appropriation  of  certain  produce  to  certain  soils  is  expressly 
intended  to  make  labour  necessary :  and  the  same  order  of 
things  which  ordained  labour  ordained  frames  of  stone  and  thews 
of  iron  to  grapple  with  it  What  is  the  moral  ?  What,  but  that 
man  and  beast  should  accept  the  law  of  their  being,  and  work 
with  all  their  might  ?    *  Ergo  age,*  concludes  the  poet, 

*  Ergo  age,  terrae 
pingue  solum  primis  extemplo  a  mensibus  amii 
fortes  invertant  tauri,  glaebasque  iacentis 
pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  aestas.' 

The  soil  is  rich  (in  the  supposed  case),  requiring  and  repaying 
work  :  the  bullocks  are  to  be  strong :  the  very  line  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  labours  with  the  intensity  of  their  exertion,  which 
is  to  begin  with  the  year  itself  and  to  be  repeated  in  the  summer : 
and  when  the  clods  have  thus  been  a  second  time  tumed  up  and 
exposed  to  the  sky,  the  sun  is  to  perform  its  part  in  the  great 
confederacy  of  toil,  darting  its  meridian  beams  upon  them,  and 
baking  them  thoroughly  till  they  crumble  into  dust  Having 
delivered  his  precepts  for  ploughing,  fallowing,  stubble-buming, 
harrowing,  cross-ploughing,  irrigating,  and  draining,  he  reflects 
again  on  the  arduousness  of  a  farmer^s  duties,  and  proceeds 
again  to  lay  a  mythological  foundation  for  their  support.  FoIIow- 
ing  what  is  apparently  a  different,  if  not  an  inconsistent^  line  of 
legend,  he  refers  the  origin  of  labour  not  to  Deucalion's  time, 
but  to  the  coming  in  of  the  silver  age  under  Jupiter.  In  Satum's 
days  mankind  had  one  common  stock,  and  earth  yielded  every 
thing  freely :  Jove  was  the  first  to  break  up  the  land  by  human 
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skill,  using  care  to  sharpen  men*s  wits,  nor  letting  the  realm 
which  he  had  made  his  own  grow  dull  under  the  weight  of 
lethargy.  Then  came  the  divers  arts  of  life :  so  Toil  conquered 
the  world,  relentless  Toil,  and  Want  that  grinds  in  adversity. 
The  acoms  had  begun  to  fail  in  the  sacred  forests  and  Dodona 
to  withhold  her  sustenance,  when  Ceres  taught  men  to  plough 
and  sow.  Soon  the  corn  itself  had  hardship  and  sickness  laid 
upon  it :  those  plagues  came  in  which  gave  the  farmer  no  respite, 
-and,  if  he  relaxes  his  vigilance,  drive  him  back  into  a  barbarism 
which  resembles  the  golden  age  only  in  what  it  is  without. 
*  Unless  your  rake  is  ever  ready  to  exterminate  weeds,  youf 
shout  to  scare  away  birds,  your  hook  to  restrain  the  shade 
which  darkens  the  land,  and  your  prayers  to  call  down  rain, 
poor  man,  you  will  gaze  on  your  neighbour^s  big  heap  of  grain 
with  unavailing  envy,  betake  yourself  to  the  woods  again,  and 
shake  the  oak  to  allay  your  hunger.'  The  same  indomitable 
enthusiasm  animates  the  poet,  when,  with  the  Second  Book,  a 
fresh  division  of  his  subject  opens  upon  him.  In  a  second 
invocation  he  sees  himself  and  Bacchus  as  fellow-labourers, 
taking  part  in  every  detail  of  the  vintage.  *Come  hither,  Father 
of  the  winepress !  strip  off  thy  buskins,  bare  thy  legs,  and  plunge 
them  with  me  in  the  new  must.'  He  surveys  his  new  province 
in  all  its  leng^h  and  breadth ;  and  the  result  is  a  fresh  access  of 
exulting  energy.  *Come  then,  husbandmen,  and  leam  the 
culture  proper  to  each  according  to  its  kind,  and  so  mellow  your 
wild  fruits  by  cultivation,  nor  let  the  ground  lie  idle.  What  joy 
to  plant  Ismarus  all  over  with  the  progeny  of  the  wine-god,  and 
clothe  the  mighty  sides  of  Tabumus  with  a  garment  of  olives ! ' 
No  jot  of  the  difficulty  is  abated  or  omitted.:  the  objects  of 
labour  are  mountains,  which  themselves  suggest  the  notion  of  an 
arduous  undertaking:  but  the  planting  is  to  be  thorough,  the 
clothing  entire:  and  the  reward  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
itself — that  the  wine-god  should  be  propagated  by  human  aid 
— that  the  weaving  of  so  vast  a  robe  should  be  in  human  hands. 
But  the  poet  is  a  worker  too.  His  task  is  to  instruct  the 
labourer  in  his  manifold  duties,  and  record  his  manifold  triumphs. 
He  has  launched  his  bark,  and  must  perform  the  voyage ;  and 
he  calls  on  his  patron  to  stand  at  his  side,  and  spread  with  him 
I.  M 
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the  flying  sail  over  this  broad  ocean.  '  Again  and  again  in  the 
book  we  see  glimpses  of  the  same  unflinching  resolution  : 

'  terram  multo  ante  memento 
txcoqturcy  et  magncs  scrobibus  coruidere  montis.' 

*  Seminibus  positis,  superest  diducere  terram 
saepius  ad  capita,  et  duros  iactare  bidentis, 
aut  presso  exercere  solum  sub  vomere,  et  ipsa 
JUcUre  luctantis  inter  vineta  iuvenccs,* 

The  ploughing  is  to  be  across,  as  w^l  as  up  and  down^  the  lines 
of  vines.  The  bullocks  may  be  restifl':  the  tums  may  be  sharp 
and  awkward  :  but  the  work  is  to  be  done.  So  when  he  passes 
from  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  apple  and  its  cognates,  to  less 
favoured  trees,  he  seeks  to  shame  the  reluctant  husbandman  into 
a  sense  of  his  duty.  *  I  speak  of  fruit-trees — while  the  whole 
forest  is  teeming  with  produce,  and  the  haunts  of  the  birds,  that 
know  nought  of  culture,  are  red  all  over  with  blood-dyed  berries. 
The  lowly  luceme  is  food  for  cattle :  the  tall  grove  supplies  pine- 
torches :  hence  are  fed  the  flames  that  give  us  light  by  night 
And  are  men  to  hesitate  about  planting  and  bestowing  their 
pains  ? '  *  Shall  nature  do  her  part,  and  shall  not  man  do  his  ? ' 
For  the  Third  Book  I  need  only  refer  to  the  passage  which  I 
instanced  in  a  preceding  paragraph — that  where  he  talks  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  bound  himself,  and 
the  joy  which  for  that  very  reason  attends  it.  As  before,  he 
mentions  his  own  labours  in  connexion  with  those  of  the 
husbandman.  *  Enough  of  herds :  another  part  of  our  chai^e 
is  yet  to  do,  the  ceaseless  care  of  the  woolly  sheep  and  shaggy 
goat.  Here  is  a  task  indeed  :  here  fix  your  hopes  of  renown,'ye 
brave  sons  of  the  soil.'  The  nature  of  his  own  exertion  is 
changed :  it  is  not  the  immensity  of  his  work  which  he  con- 
templates  now,  but  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  expressing 
a  mean  subject  in  the  language  of  poetry :  but  it  is  labour  still, 
and  it  is  the  effbrt  required  that  makes  him  love  iL  In  the 
Fourth  Book,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  seem  to  be  few,  if  any, 
touches  of  this  feeling.  Yet  some  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  does  really  appear  there,  only  in  another  shape. 
There  is  no  other  part  of  the  Georgics  where  we  hear  so  little  of 
the  human  labourer.     But  the  pervading  atmosphere  of  the  book 
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is  one  of  labour,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  community  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  labourer^s  care  is  itself  a  miracle  of  labour  : 
and  the  poet  for  the  time  is  absorbed  in  it.  He  gives  directions 
as  usual  to  the  husbandman  about  the  position  and  construction 
of  the  hive,  the  taking  of  the  honey,  the  remedies  for  disease,  and 
the  like :  the  cares  of  a  bee-keeper  are  in  some  measure  illus- 
trated  by  the  elaborate  episode  in  which  he  tells  how  the  means 
of  producing  a  new  swarm  came  to  be  discovered :  but  his 
enthusiasm  is  reserved  for  the  unflagging  toil  of  the  bees  them- 
selves,  for  that  organized  industry  to  which  the  superhuman 
labours  of  the  Cyclopes  are  supposed  to  fumish  no  exaggerated 
parallel — for  that  self-sacrificing  patriotism  which  makes  them 
brave  death  in  carrying  home  their  contribution  to  the  common 
stock  of  honey.  In  the  exordium  of  the  First  Book,  at  the  end 
of  a  summary  which  speaks  of  nothing  but  human  labour,  an 
epithet  is  introduced  which  strikes  a  chord,  as  some  have 
thought,  out  of  harmony  with  the  context,  by  commemorating 
the  frugality  of  the  bee  side  by  side  with  the  weight  of  experi- 
ence  required  for  rearing  and  keeping  it  If  that  epithet  was 
not  intended,  as  it  may  well  have  been,  to  announce  to  the 
reader  that  the  poem  would  treat  of  bees  as  fuUy  as  of  their 
keepers,  it  may  at  least  witness  to  the  division  of  interests  even 
then  existing  in  the  poet*s  mind,  and  show  that  in  the  brief 
glance  with  which  he  took  in  the  whole  of  his  subject,  he  thought 
not  of  man  alone,  but  of  all  that  can  combine  inteUigence  with 
energetic  toil. 


[Date  of  the  Georgics. 

The  chronology  of  the  Georgics  involves  far  fewer  difficulties 
than  that  of  the  Eclogues.  All  our  evidence  agrees  in  sug- 
gesting  that  they  were  commenced  about  36,  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  Eclogues,  and  were  completed  in  29.  (i) 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  they  were  written  in  seven  years  and 
read  to  Octavian  at  Atella,  that  is,  just  before  the  great  triple 
triumph  of  August,  29,  and  his  statement,  though  questioned  by 
some  recent  writers,  seems  quite  worthy  of  credence.    (2)  It  is 
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supported  by  intemal  evidence,  which  points  to  a  period  between 
37  (or  36)  and  29.  The  Portus  luHus  (Georgic  11  161)  wascom- 
pleted  in  37 ;  the  line  *  hinc  movet  Euphrates,  illinc  Germania 
bellum '  (l  509)  may  possibly  refer  to  the  same  year,  possibly  to 
some  later  date  earlier  than  29;  the  prefaces  to  the  iirst  and 
third  books,  and  the  last  eight  lines  of  the  fourth  book,  were 
plainly  written  in  30  or  29,  while  the  conclusions  of  the  first  two 
books  suit  33  or  32/  (3)  General  probabilities  also  favour  this 
view.  It  is  natural  that  the  commencement  of  the  Georgics 
should  foUow  the  completion  of  the  Eclogues  at  no  great  interval, 
and  Virgirs  habits  of  composition,  as  Conington  observes,  required 
a  long  period  like  seven  years  for  the  production  of  a  poem  like 
the  Georgics.  The  poem  appears  to  have  been  written,  in  part 
at  least,  in  Campania.  The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  Georgic 
indicates  that  about  30  Vii^l  was  residing  at  Naples :  a  curious 
story  in  Gellhis  (vi  20)  assigns  him  a  villa  at  Nola  and  connects 
with  it  a  line  in  the  second  book  (ll  225).  After  July,  36,  the 
south  of  Italy  was  tranquil  enough  even  for  a  poet,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  poem  is  confessedly  Campanian.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  passages  (notably  11  197)  which  remind  us 
of  Mantua. 

It  is  probable  that  an  important  alteration  of  the  poem  was 
made  some  years  after  29.  Servius  twice  tells  us  (E.  X  i,  G.  iv 
i)  that  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  book  contained  the  praises 
of  Comelius  Gallus,  and  that  after  his  death  (in  26)  Virgil,  at  the 
order  of  Augustus,  substituted  the  story  of  Orpheus.  Gallus  was 
*  praefectus '  of  Egypt  from  30  till  27  or  26,  and  a  panegyric  of 
him,  written  in  30  or  29,  would  have  found  a  fit  place  near  the 
end  of  the  book  (compare  IV  285),  while  the  episode  of  Orpheus 
certainly  does  not  contain  the  answer  which  we  should  have 
expected  Proteus  to  give  to  Aristaeus.  We  may  therefore 
assume  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Servius.  Whether  this  altera- 
tion  was  accompanied  by  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  Georgics, 

^  See  also  ii  171  note.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  allusions  concern  the  years 
B.c.  32-29  has  led  some  recent  writers  to  limit  to  these  years  the  period  during  which 
the  Georgics  were  composed.  Wagner  deduced  this  from  iv  560  foll.,  but  that,  as 
Conington  observed,  is  to  disregard  probability  without  gain  from  increased  strictness 
oflanguage. 
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and  was  in  fact  part  of  a  new  edition,  as  Ribbeck  thinks,  is  less 
easy  to  decide.  There  is,  however,  no  allusion  to  any  event 
later  than  29(see  lll  31),  and  no  real  literary  evidence  of  revision: 
it  is,  therefore,  rash  to  assume  that  the  alterations  made  in  or 
after  26  extended  beyond  the  episode  of  Gallus.  It  appears 
equally  rash  to  argue  from  the  instructions  left  by  Virgil  to 
Varius  and  Tucca  (Suet.  40)  that  the  poet  did  not  himself  pub- 
lish  his  second  edition  and  that  Varius  and  Tucca  edited  it  from 
his  papers:  Suetonius  plainly  implies  that  the  work  edited  by 
these  two  scholars  was  the  Aeneid.] 
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The  subject  of  the  First  fiook  is  the  tillage  of  the  ground  with  a  view  to  crops,  chie6y 
com.  The  mention  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  at  different  seasons  leads  the 
poet  (v.  351)  to  give  a  list  of  the  signs  of  storms  and  of  fair  weather,  abridged  from 
the  Diosemeia  of  Aratus.  From  this  he  passes  (v.  461)  to  the  signs  of  the  political 
storm  which  had  broken  over  Rome,  shows  that  extemal  nature  had  been  no  less 
eloquent  there,  and  prays  that  Octavian  may  be  spared  to  save  society. 

The  events  mentioned  in  the  concluding  lines  have  usually  been  considered  to 
point  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  (37-29)  during  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
have  composed  the  Georgics,  and  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  that  period. 
Mr.  Merivale,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the  passage  to  have  been  written  early  in 
32,  during  the  general  expectation  of  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony.  His 
explanation  deserves  quoting,  both  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  conception  and  for  the 
rhetorical  ability  with  which  it  is  enforced.  *  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  gloomy 
yet  vogue  forboding  found  expression  in  the  voice  of  a  youthfui  enthusiast.  Cherished 
by  Maecenas,  and  honoured  with  the  smiles  of  Octavian  himself,  Virgil  beheid  in  the 
sway  of  the  chief  of  the  Romans  the  fairest  augury  of  legitimate  and  peaceful  govern- 
ment.  With  strains  of  thrilling  eloquence  not  less  musical  than  those  with  which 
Lucretius  had  soared  into  the  airy  realms  of  imagination,  he  descended  to  the  subject 
of  the  hour,  and  gave  words  to  the  thoughts  with  which  every  bosom  was  heaving. 
He  invoked  the  native  gods  of  Italy,  with  Romulus  and  Vesta,  guardians  of  Tuscan 
Tiber  and  Roman  Palatine,  to  permit  the  youthfiil  hero  to  save  a  sinking  world.  He 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  guilt  of  their  fathers'  fathers,  which  had  effaced  the 
landmarks  of  right,  and  filled  the  world  with  wars  and  a  thousand  forms  of  crime. 
He  mouroed  the  decay  of  husbandry,  the  dishonour  of  the  plough,  the  desolation  of 
the  fields :  he  sighed  over  the  clank  of  the  armourer^s  forge,  and  the  training  of  the 
rustic  conscript.  It  was  not  the  border  skirmishes  with  the  Germans  or  the  Parthians 
that  could  excite  such  a  phrenzy  of  alarm :  it  was  the  hate  of  neighbour  against 
neighbour,  the  impending  conflict  of  a  world  in  arms.  The  foes  of  Rome  were  indeed 
raging  against  her,  but  her  deadliest  enemy  was  of  her  own  household.  Virgil  pointed 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  Nile.'  (Hist.  iii  303, 
ed.  I.)  In  a  note,  afler  quoting  w.  509-511,  he  adds :  *In  the  year  37  there  was 
actual  warfiure  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  but  at  that  time  there  was  apparent 
harmony  between  the  triumvirs,  and  the  prospect  at  least  of  universal  padfication. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  year  32,  there  was  no  apprehension  of  hostilities  on  the 
eastero  or  the  northem  frontier,  but  there  was  a  general  foreboding  of  civil  war.' 
[Mr.  Nettleship  also  referred  the  passage  to  the  period  just  before  Actium,  i.e. 
approximately  to  32.  But  the  language  is  too  vague  to  justify  a  positive  conclusion  ; 
it  suggests  rather  that  Virg.  had  no  special  circumstances  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote. 
See  the  notes,  esp.  on  w.  509,  510.] 
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QuiD  faciat  laetas^egetes,  quo  sidere  terram 

vertere,  MaecenasTiilmisque  adiungere  vitis 

conveniatj  ^quae  cui-a  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo 

sit  pecori,' apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis,      ^        -   :.      .< 

hinc  canere  incipiam.     vos,  o  clarissima  mundi  5 


x-5.  *Agriculture,  the  cultivation  of 
vines,  the  oire  of  cattle  and  of  bees,  are 
ny  subjects : '  a  £urly  predse  enumeration 
of"^  the  matters  actually  treated  in  the 
Georgics,  though  the  subject  of  Books  i 
and  II  are  indicated  poetically  rather  than 
fully  described. 

z.  This  division  of  the  subjects  of  Book 
I  seems  taken  from  the  title  of  Hesiod's 
poem,'E^ya  rm*H/i£/Mzi  (Serv.).    So  il  i, 

*  Hactenus  arvorum  cultus  et  sidera  caeli.' 

*  Laetae  segetes  *  was  a  common  expres- 
sion ;  Cic.  de  Or.  iii  38,  *gemmare  vites, 
luxuriem  esse  in  herbis,  laetas  segetes 
etiam  rustici  dicunt/  where  it  is  instanced 
as  a  metaphor.  Keightley  thinks  that  the 
ph^rsical  sense  of  *  laetus '  was  the  primary 
one,  and  that  it  was  thence  transferred  to 
the  mind ;  [so  Nettleship,  Stowasser,  and 
others :  Serv.  refersto  'laetamen,'manure]. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 

*  segetes '  refers  to  land^  or  com.     Colu- 
melTa  (11  15)  has  '  segetes  laetas  excitare,' 


4.  *  Experientia,^  of  the  ^pe-1c^pp6r,  |>of/ 
of  the  bees,  whosehabits  are  only  described 
inddentally.  So  iv  315,  316  [where  see 
note,  and  cp.  Stat.  Theb.  vi  775,  *  is  vigor 
ingenio,  tanta  expetlentia  dextrae  est.  — 
H.  N.].  *  Habendis  *  then  will  have  to  be 
supplied  from  *habendo.* 

*  Pards  *  is  an  ornapa^ntal  epithet,  indi-  ^ 
cating  the  bee  as  it  is  in  itself,  not  as  , 
an  object  of  its  keeper's  care.  It  has  an 
appropriateness  here,  showing  that  the 
nature  of  the  bees  themselves  is  a  part  of 
the  subject  of  Book  iv.  Wagn.  and  Forb. 
refer  it  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the 
stock  of  bees.  This  would  agree  well 
with  *habendo,*  but  the  use  of  *parcus' 
would  be  extremely  harsh ;  it  is  not  sup- 
ported  by  iii  403  (where  the  epithet  is 
poetically  transferred  from  the  sparer  to 
the  thing  spared),  and  the  fact  itself  is  dis- 
puted  by  Keightley. 

5.  *  Hinc  incipiam '  [as  opposed  to  the 
Eclogues.— H.  N.].  Varro  R.  R.  11  i, 
proceeds   to  his  subject  with  the  words 


which  points  to  the  corn  :  but  a  few  lines 

above  he  uses  'segetem  *  unmistakably  of     *  incipiam  hinc  ;*  E.  vi  41,  *hinc  refert,' 

the  field  where  the  com  is  to  be  sown.      *  next  he  sings.'    Voss^s  interpretation  of 

*  Laetas  *  would  apply  equally  to  both 
(w.  loi,  102). 

*  Quo  sidere*  like  *quo  signo,*  v.  354. 
Addison  (Essay  on  the  Georgics  prefixed 
to  Dryden*s  translation)  says  that  *  Virgil, 
to  deviate  from  the  common  form  of 
words,  would  not  make  use  of  *'tem- 
pore,"  but  **  sidere :  "  *  but  the  stars  enter 
prominently  into  Virg.*s  plan,  constituting 
the  shepherd's  calendar  (w.  204  foll. ). 

a.  *Vertere  terram*  as  in  v.  147, 
where  *  ferro  *  is  added.  *  Vertentes  vo- 
mere  glaebas,*  Lucr.  i  211.  *  Vertere  '  is 
used  without  an  ablative  by  Col.  iil  13,  in 
conjunction  with  'subigere.' 

•  Maecenas,'  to  whom  the  poem  is  in- 
scribed,  as  the  Works  and  Days  to  Perses, 
the  poem  of  Lucr.  to  Memmius. 

3.  *Cultus*  and  *curatio'  occur  in  a 
similar  connexion,  Cic.  N.  D.  11  63. 

*Habendo  pecori,'  as  we  should  say, 
for  breeding  cattle :  nearly  equivalent  to 

*  ad  habendum  pecus,'  a  common  use  of 
the  dative  with  the  gerundive,  especially 
in  official  designations,  e.g.  *  tresviri  agris 
dividundis.  *  Madv.  § 241 ,  obs.  3»  §41 5  obss. 


smgs. 
*  hinc '  as  *  homm  partem,'  *  ex  his,*  like 
T&v  afioOiVf  Hom.  Od.  i  10,  as  if  to  show 
the  modesty  of  the  poet,  is  far  less  simple 
and  obvious.     Pal.  orij^nally  had  *hic.' 

*  Incipiam '  is  rather  *  I  will  undertake '  ' 
than  *I  will  begin '  (Henry  on  A.  ii  13). 
Keightley  comp.  Lucr.  i  55,  *Disserere 
incipiam.'  The  whole  exordium  may  be 
translated,  *  What  makes  a  corn-field 
smile,  what  star  suits  best  for  tuming  up 
the  soil  and  marrying  the  vine  to  the  elm, 
what  care  oxen  need,  what  is  the  method 
of  breeding  cattle,  and  what  weight  of 
Jttan^  iitpofwnoc  ptm9fvm  the  frugal 
commonwealth  of  bees — such  is  the  sonp  • 
Inowessay.' 

5-42.  *I  invoke  sun  and  moon,  the 
powers  that  give  com  and  wine,  the 
wood-gods  and  nymphs,  the  gods  of 
horses,  herds  and  flocks,  the  patrons  of 
the  olive,  the  plough,  and  tne  forest- 
trees — in  short,  every  mral  power,  and 
especially  Caesar,  our  future  deity,  who 
has  yet  his  province  to  choose.  May  he,  in 
pity  to  the  nusbandmen,  begin  his  reign  at 
once,  and  accept  their  homage  and  mine. 
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lumina,  labentem  caelo  quae  ducitis  annum  ;  ^ 

Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  munere  tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista, 
poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  miscuit  uvis  ; 
et  vos,  agrestum  praesentia  numina,  Fauni,  lo 

ferte  simul  Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque  puellae :  /  ,  / 
munera  vestra  cano.  tuque  o,  cui  prima  frementem  i^- 
fudit  ecum  magno  tellus  percussa  tridenti, 


5.  [*  Mundi,*  the  sky,  v.  232,  A.  ix  328, 
Munro  Lucr.  i  788.] 

6.  [Mr.  Nettleship,  with  most  recent 
edd.,  separates  '  mundi  luroina,'  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  from  Liber  and  Ceres. 
Con.  u-as  inclined  to  identify  them  be- 
cause  of  (i)  the  asyndeton,  (2)  a  note  in 
Macrob.  Sat.  I  i8,  and  (3)  the  fact  that 
Bacchus  is  sometimes  identiBed  with  the 
sun,  though  Ceres  never  is  with  the  moon.] 

*  Lumina  * :  Serv.  says :  *  Numina  fuit, 
sed  emendavit  ipse,  quia  postea  ait,  £t 
vos  agrestum  praesentia  numina  Fauni* 
Wakefield  adopts  '  numina ; '  Wagn.  sup- 
poses  Serv.*s  remark  to  refer  to  v.  7,  where 

*  numine  *  is  the  reading  of  Med.  corr. 

*Caelo,'  along  the  sky.  [The  simple 
abl.  of  place  where  (without  *in'  or  an 
adj.  like  '  totus ')  is  confined  in  early 
Latin  to  a  few  special  uses.  It  becomes 
common  in  Virg.  (where  it  is  commoner 
in  Georg.  and  Aen.  than  Ecl.),  in  Livy, 
etc    Driiger  i  525,  Roby  1173.] 

The  sense  is  parallel  to  Lucr.  v  1436 
foU.,  *At  vigiles  mundi  magnum  ver- 
satile  templum  Sol  et  luna  suo  lustrantes 
lumine  circum  Perdocuere  homines  anno- 
rum  tempora  verti  Et  certa  ratione  geri 
rem  atque  ordine  certo.' 

7.  *  & '  used  as  frequently  in  adjura- 
tions.  The  worshipper  affects  to  make  the 
existence  of  the  attributes  of  the  gods 
dependent  on  the  granting  of  his  prayer. 
[*  Sit '  Med.  originally  for  *  sL*— H.  N.] 

8.  *  Chaoniam,'  a  literary  epithet :  see 
E.  I  54.     So  *  Dodona,'  v.  149. 

9.  *  Pocula,'  perhaps  of  the  draught 
rather  than  of  the  cup,  as  E.  viii  28. 

*  Acheloia  agrees  with  *  Chaoniam,'  as  if 
the  (>oet  had  meant  to  represent  Epirus 
and  Aefolia  as  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  Achelous  was  said  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  rivers,  whence  the  name  was 
frequenUy  put  for  water  in  eeneral  (Eur. 
And.  166,  Bacch.  625 :  see  Macrob.  Sat. 
V  18).  Hyginus  (rab.  274)  and  Serv. 
have  stories  connecting  the  discovery  of 


wine  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Achelous. 

XI.  *  Ferre  pedem,'  of  ordinary  motion, 
A.  II  756,  Catull.  XIV  21 ;  of  dancin^, 
Hor.  Od.  II  xii  17,  which  may  be  its 
sense  here,  as  the  Fauns  in  E.  vi  are 
made    to    dance.       The    repetition    of 

*  Fauni  *  serves  to  correct  the  previous 
verse,  where  they  alone  were  mentioned. 
Keightle^  remarks  on  the  unlon  of  Italian 
Fauns  with  Greek  Dryads. 

12.  *  Munera,'  E.  iii  63.  *Tuque' 
and  *cultor  nemorum'  may  be  coupled 
with  the  preceding  lines,  being  con- 
structed  grammatically  with  *  ferte  ^dem,' 
or  a  verb  may  be  borrowed  from  v.  18. 

*  Prima '  is  equivalent  to  *  primum  ;  * 
this  was  the  first  horse  producea. 

*  Frementem,'  of  a  war-horse,  A.  VI l 
638,  XI  599,  XII  82. 

13.  Neptune  in  Thessaly  produced  the 
horse  by  a  stroke  of  his  trident  (Lucan  vi 
393i  etc. ).  Serv.  asserts  that  he  did  so  in 
his  contest  with  Minerva  about  the 
naming  of  Athens,  and  supposes  Virg.  to 
refer  to  that.  But  the  ordmary  version  of 
the  contest  ascribes  to  Neptune  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  fountain,  and  this  version 
appears  in  Ovid  (M.  vi  77,  *exiluisse 
fretum ').  The  version  which  introduces 
the  horse  is  later,  [appearing  only  in 
Lactantius,  Serv.  and  late  writers  (see  the 
quotations  in  Stefani,  Compte  Rendu, 
1872,  p.  72),  and  is  unknown  to  art.  It 
probably  arose  either  from  a  contamina- 
tion  of  the  Thessalian  and  Attic  legends 
or  from  a  misunderstanding  of  some'such 
work  of  art  as  the  Kertscli  hydria.  ].  Serv. 
sa^rs  that  in  his  time  various  copies  here 
read  *  aquam  '  [and  so  the  Berne  scholia. 
— H.  N.]. 

*  Fudit '  of  easy  production,  as  in  Lucr. 
V917,  *Tempore  quo  primum  tellus  ani- 
malia  fudit '  (quoted  by  Cerda),  which 
perhaps  Virg.  had  in  his  mind.      Pal.  has 

*  fiindit ' ;  comp.  A.  viii  141 .  [*  Ecum  * 
Med.,  *equ6m^  Pal.  originally. — H.  N.] 
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Neptune ;  et  cultor  nemorum,  cui  pinguia  Ceae 
ter  centum  nivei  tondent  dumeta  iuvenci ; 
ipse,  nemus  linquens  patrium  saltusque  Lycaei, 
Pan,  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
adsis,  o  Tegeaee,  favens;  oleaeque  Minerva 
inventrix;  uncique  puer  monstrator  aratri; 
et  teneram  ab  radice  ferens,  Silvane,  cupressum; 
dique  deaeque  omnes^  studium  quibus  arva  tueri, 
quique  novas  alitis  non^^ullo  seminc^  fruges. 


15 


20 


14.  *CuItor  neniorum  :'  Aristaeus.(G. 
IV  315  foU.);  he  delivere3~'Ceos  "firom 
drought,  and  he  was  honoured  there  with 
the  attributes  of  Zeus. 

'Cultor'  [either  (i)  cultivator.  as  Con- 
ington  thought ;  or  (2)  inhabitant :  comp. 
A.  III  III,  *Cybelaecultrix,'xi557,  *ne- 
morum  cultrix  *  (see  note),  Plaui.  Amph. 
v  i  13,  luppiter  *  caeli  cultor,'  eic  The 
second  explanation  is  better  supported, 
and  comes  nearer  to  the  sense  *patron,' 
which  (as  Con.  says)  is  here  the  general 
sense.  Comp.  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  vii  980, 
*  dis  cultoribus  hums  loci ']. 

*  Cui '  implies  that  the  process  goes  on 
for  him,  because  he  is  its  patron  and 
author.  Comp.  115;  Lucr.  i  vii  8,  '  tibi 
stiavis  daedala  tellus  Summittit  flores: 
tibi  rident  aequora  ponti.' 

*  Pinguia,*  luxunant.  So  *  folia  pin- 
guissima'  Pliny  xxi  53,  *coma  pinguis- 
sima'  Suet.  Ner.  20.  In  Ceos  the  wild 
fig-tree  was  said  to  bear  three  times  a  year, 
Athen.  iil  p.  77,  quoted  by  Cerda. 

15.  '  Pascuntur  .  .  .  am.antis  ardua 
dumos,'  III  315.  *  Ter  centum,*  indefi- 
nite,  like  *  trecentae  catenae,'  Hor.  Od. 
III  iv  79  [esp.  common  in  Catullus  and 
Virg.  :  Wolfllin's  Archiv  ix  189]. 

['  Dummeta '  originally  Pal.— H.  N.] 

16.  *  Come  thou  too  in  thy  power  from 
thy  forest  home  and  the  Lycaean  lawns, 
Pan,  tender  of  sheep,  by  the  love  thou 
bearest  thy  Maenalus,  and  stand  graciously 
at  my  side,  god  of  Tegea.'  *  Ipse,'  as  the 
great  rural  god.  The  line  is  apparently 
modelled  on  Theocr.  i  123  foll.  ;  the  re- 
semblance  would  be  closer  if  we  were  to 
read  *  seu  *  for  *  si  *  with  Schrader ;  but 
*si'  is  suffidently  defended  by  v  7. 
•Lycaei,*  E.  X  15. 

17.  *  Ovium  custos,*  the  shepherd  Kor* 
IKoxnV'     *  Maenalus,*  E.  viii  21,  x  55. 

18.  'Calami,  Pan  Tegeaee,  tui,'Prop.  iv 
iii  30.    For  the  story  of  Minerva  see  v.  13. 


19.  Triptolemus  comes  naturally  after 
Minerva,  as  the  legend  connected  both  with 
Attica.  Other  stories  represented  Osiris 
as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  (Tibull.  i 
vii  29),  and  this  is  the  view  of  Serv.  here : 
but  *puer'  points  to  Triptolemus,  who 
appears  in  [Ovid  Met.  v  645  and  on]  works 
of  art  as  a  youth. 

*  Monstrator:*  'sacrimonstratoriniqni,' 
Ov.  Ibis  399.  So  'monstrata  piacula,' 
A.  IV  636,  the  expiations  prescribed  by 
the  priestess.  ['Mostrator'  originally 
Med.,  and  so  Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

20.  Silvanus  (E.  x  24)  is  represented 
in  sculpture  with  a  cypress  in  his  hand, 
and  hence  called  itvSpof^SpoQ,  His  con- 
nexion  with  the  cypress  is  accounted  for 
by  the  legend  of  his  attachment  to  Cypa- 
rissus  (Serv.),  an  Italianized  version  of 
one  of  the  mythes  of  ApoUo. 

*  Ab  radice  *  with  'ferens,'  condensed,  as 
CatuIIus  LXiv  288,  •  tulit  radtdtus.  *  Serv. 
mentions  a  variant  '  tenera.' 

21.  Serv.  says  that  the  pontifis,  after 
invoking  the  gods  whose  aid  was  specially 
requirea  in  the  particular  case,  concluded 
with  a  eeneral  invocation.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  rural  deities  of  Italy  may  bc 
found  in  Varro,  R.  R.  I  i  ;  others  are 
given  by  Serv.  from  Fabius  Pictor.  Ur- 
sinus  quotes  Prop.  iv  xiii  41,  '  Dique 
deaeque  omnes,  quibus  est  tutela  per 
agros,'  evidently  an  imitation. 

*  Studium  tueri,*  ii  195  ;  see  note  on  v. 
213.  In  the  case  of  •  studium '  perhaps  it 
is  most  natural  to  regard  the  infinitive  as 
a  nominative,  and  make  it  the  subject  of 
the  proposition.  But  in  iil  179,  180 
'  studium  '  certainly  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
ject,  *  praelabi '  being  connected  with  it, 
like  'ad  bella,'  probably  in  a  gerundial 
construction,  as  if  it  had  been  'studium 
bellandi,  aut  praelabendi.' 

22.  *Non  ullo'  (Med.,  Serv.  and  thc 
Beme  scholia)    was  restored  by  Heint. 
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quique  satis  largum  caelo  demittitis  imbrem  ; 
tuque  adeo,  quem  mpx  quae  sint  habitura  deorum 
concilia^  incertum  est»:urbisne  invisero,,  Caesar^         25 
terrarumque  velis  curam,  et  te  maximus  orbis 
auctorem  frugum  tempestatumque  potentem 
accipiat,  cingens  materna  tempora  myrto; 
an  deus  inmensi  venias  maris,  ac  tua  nautae 
numina  sola  colant,  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule.  30 

teque  sibi  generum  Tethys  emat  omnibus  undis; 


^ 


for  'noxmullo/  which  is  found  in  Gud. 
Pier.  mentions  another  reading,  ^nullo 
de ;  *  Rom.  unmetrically  gives  *  non  ullo  de. ' 
The  abl.  is  descriptive  of  *  fruges.'  The 
distinction  is  a  general  one  between  nature 
and  cultivation,  not,  as  in  ii  10-13, 
between  spontaneous  production  and  pro- 
duction  by  seed. 

24.  This  invocation  of  Caesar  is  pro- 
babl^,  as  Keightley  observes,  ihe  first 
specmien  of  the  kind.  It  was  followed 
by  Lucan  and  Statius,  the  former  invoking 
Nero,  the  latter  Domitian. 

*  Adeo : '  see  on  E.  iv  ii.  *  Mox  '  has 
been  thought  to  contain  a  bad  compli- 
ment ;  but  the  poet's  present  object  is  to 
say  tfa^t  his  patron  will  be  deified,  not  to 
wish  that  his  death  may  be  delayed. 
Comp.  V  503. 

25.  *Concilia'  seems  to  mean  merely 
company  or  sodety,  as  in  Cic  Tusc.  i  30, 

*  sedusum  a  concilio  deorum.'  *  Of  whom 
we  know  not  in  what  house  of  gods  thou 
art  in  good  time  to  sit.' 

*  Urbis.'  Some  understand  *urbis' 
(genitive)  of  Rome,  and  connect  *  invisere  ' 
with  *  curam.'  It  is  more  natural  to  con- 
fine    *  invisere '    to    *  urbis,'    and    make 

*  curam  '  the  object  of  *  velis,'  as  indeed 
is  Mnvisere,'  rightly  r^arded.  So  in 
Hor.  Od.  I  i  4  '  coll^sse '  is  virtually 
a  nominative,  and  as  such  is  joined  witn 
*meta.'  Gell.  xiii  21  says  that  *  \ur- 
bisne '  was  found  in  a  copy  corrected  by 
Virg.'s  own  hand,  but  he  r^ards  it  as 
acc  pl. 

27.  *  Auctorem '  has  its  full  etymological 
force,  *augere'  and  its  cognates  l^ing 
repeatedly  used  of  vegetable  growth.  *  Ad 
fruges  augendas  atqueanimantis,'  Lucr.  v 
8a  [Serv.  however  and  the  Beme  scholia 
take  it  as  *  parent,  creator  : '  *  qui  frugibus 
et  ceteris  rebus  originem  praestas.' — H.  N. 
In  his  Contr.  to  Latin  Lexicography,  Mr. 
Nettleship  suggests  that  *auctor'  here= 


increaser,  from  *augere:'  all  other  uses 
of  *  auctor '  he  derives  from  a  lost  verb, 

*  auggre','  to  tell  or  dedare.] 

*  Tempestatumque  potentem  *  occurs 
again  A.  i  80,  11 1  528,  where  it  seeras 
to  mean  storms  rather  than,  as  here, 
weather  generally  ;  but  the  repetition  may 
teach  us  that  the  different  meanings  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  discriminated  in 
Virg.'s  mind  so  sharply  as  in  ours.  *  The 
giver  of  its  increase,  and  lord  of  its 
changeful  seasons.' 

28.  *  Cingens  matema  tempora  myrto,* 
nearly  repeated  A.  v  72.  For  ihe  con- 
nexion  ol  the  myrtle  with  Venus,  see  E. 
VII  62  ;  for  that  of  the  Julian  family  with 
Venus,  E.  ix  47.  The  myrtle  coronation 
seems  to  be  meant  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  royalty. 

29.  *  Or  whether  thy  coming  shall  be  as 
the  god  of  the  unmeasured  sea,  the  sole 
power  to  claim  the  seaman's  homage,  with 
furthest  Thule  to  be  thy  handmaid,  and 
Tethys  buying  thee  as  husband  for  her 
daughter  with  the  dower  of  all  her 
waves.' 

*  Deus,*  the  god,  not  a  god,  as  is  shown 
by  *  sola,  ultima  Thule '  (expressing  tlie 
extent  of  the  dominion)  and  *omnibus 
undis.' 

*  Inmensi  maris,'  Lucr.  ii  590,  the 
dvtip4av  vovTog  of  Homer. 

*  Venias : '  [the  idea  is  the  same  as  *  in- 
visere '  and  *  accipiat '  above.  Con.  took 
it  =  *become,'  but  his  parallels  (luv.  il 
83,  VII 29)  are  erroneous,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  real  example  of  *  venio  *  in  this 
sense.] 

30.  *  Thule  : '  [here  put  for  Britain  :  iii 
25  note]. 

31.*  Emat : '  so  Eur.  Med.  234,  'xpriiidTui v 
vvtp^oKy  ll6<nv  TvpiaffBau  [Serv.  and  the 
Beme  scholia  notice  that  Virg.'s  use  of 

*  emo '  here  has  intentional  reference  to  the 
ancient  ceremony  of  *  coemptio.* — H.  N.] 
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anne  novum  tardis  sidus  te  mensibus  addas, 

qua  locus  Erigqnen  inter  Chelasque  sequentis        Vi' 

panditur  •>- ipse  tibi  iam  bracchia  contrahit  ardens 

Scorpios,  et  caeli  iusta  plus  parte  reliquit ;  35 

quidquid  eris, — nam  te  nec  sperant  Tartara  regem, 

nec  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tam  dira  cupido-f 

quamvis  Elysios  miretur  Graecia  campos, 

nec  repetita  sequi  curet  Proserpina  matrem — 

da  facilem  cursum,  atque  audacibus  adnue  coeptis,  40 

ignarosque  viae  mecum  miseratus  agrestis 


rr»J 


32.  Caesar  is  invited  to  take  his  place 
among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which 
were  identified  with  living  beings. 

*  Tardis  *  is  generally  explained  of  the 
summer  months,  after  Manii.  ii  102,  *cum 
sol  adversa  per  astra  Aestivum  tardis  at- 
tollit  mensibus  annum.'  But  it  need  be 
only  a  disparaging  epithet,  intended  to 
exait  the  power  of  Caesar,  who  is  to  speed 
the  year,  as  Cowley  (Davideis,  Book  i) 
says,  'The  old  drudging  Sun  from  his 
long-beaten  way  Shall  at  thy  voice  start, 
and  misguide  the  day.' 

33.  *Chelas,'  x^Xa^,  the  claws  of  the 
scorpion  (Arat.  81,  fuydXaf  iicifiaUo  x"!' 
Xof ),  which  in  early  representations  of  the 
zodiac  occupied  the  place  of  a  separate 
sign.  So  Ov.  M.  11  195,  '  £st  locus,  in 
geminos  ubi  bracchia  concavat  arcus 
Scorpios,  et  cauda  flexisque  utrimque 
lacertis  Porrigit  in  spatium  signorum 
membra  duorum.*  When  the  Salance 
was  introduced,  it  was  sometimes  placed 
in  the  Scorpion's  claws,  as  in  a  sculpture 
referred  to  by  Heyne.  Augustus*  birth  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  under  Libra, 
according  to  the  ordinary  computation, 
and  there  may  be  also  a  compliment  in- 
tended  to  the  justice  of  his  government. 

*  Sequentis,'  next  in  order. 

34.  *  Ipse ....  reliouit,'  parenthetical. 
The  scorpion  retires  of  himseif,  so  that  the 
place  is  in  fact  ready  for  Caesar. 

'Ardens,'  as  a  star,  and  also  as  a 
poisonous  creature. 

35.  'Reliquit'  (Med.,  Rom.,  Gud.) 
is  more  fordble  than  *  relinquit '  (Pal.  and 
two  of  Ribbeck's  cursives),  expressing 
further  the  scorpion's  alacrity.  Comp.  the 
note  on  v.  49  below. 

*  lusta  plus  parte  :  '  having  formerly 
taken  more  than  his  share,  now  he  is  con- 
tent  with  less. 


36.  *Sperant '  (Med.,  Rom.,  Pal.)  was 
rightly  adopted  by  Wagn.     The  sense  is, 

*  ITie  honour  is  too  great  for  Tartarus  to 
hope ;  and  you  cannot  be  so  desirous  of 
empire  on  any  terms  as  to  wish  to  be  king 
there.'  *  Sperent'  (Pal.  corr.,  Med.  corr.) 
would  create  a  tautology  with  the  next 
line.  For  *  nec  '  Med.  ^first  reading)  has 
*ne.' 

37.  *  Tam  dira  cupido,'  A.  vi  373,  ix 
185,  which  show  that  *  dira '  merely  means 
intense.  The  line  was  not  improbably 
the  original  of  MiIton's,  *  To  reign  is 
worth  ambition,  though  in  hell. ' 

38.  39.  *Though  the  Greeks  paint 
glowing  pictures  of  Elysium,  and  Prosper- 
pine  shows  a  preference  for.  the  world 
below  over  the  world  above.' 

40.  *Vouchsafe  me  a  smooth  course, 
and  smile  on  my  bold  endeavours,  and  in 
pity,  like  mine,  for  the  countryman  as  he 
wanders  blind  and  unguided,  assume  the 
god,  and  attune  thine  ear  betimes  lo  the 
voice  of  prayer.'  The  sentence  begun 
V.  24  is  here  completed. 

*  Da  facilem  cursum,'  a  metaphor  from 
sailing  (*  cursum  dare,'  A.  lli  337).  Comp. 
II  39,  where  Maecenas  is  asked  to  become 
the  companion  of  the  voyage,  as  Caesar 
here  to  be  its  patron.  So  Ovid  (F.  i  3, 
quoted  by  Cerda)  to  Germanicus,  *  timidae 
dirige  navis  iter.' 

*  Audacibus,'  like  *  sanctos  ausus  reclu- 
dere  fontis,'  ii  175.     Keightley. 

41.  The  ^orance  of  the  husbandmen 
is  involved  in  the  poet's  undertaking  to 
enlighten  them.  If  we  believe  Virg.  to 
have  found  a  special  motive  for  writing 
his  poem  in  the  depressed  state  of  Roman 
agriculture,  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  here. 

*  Viae,'  perhaps  with  reference  to  the 
metaphor  of  the  preceding  line.  *  Mecum ' 
with  *miseratus.' 
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ingredere,  et  votis  iam  nunc  adsuesce  vocari. 

Vere  novo,  gelidus  canis  cum  montibus  umor 
liquitur  et  Zephyro  putris  se  glaeba  resolvit, 
depresso  incipiat  iam  tum  mihi  taurus  aratro  4S 

ingemere,  et  sulco  attritus  splendescere  vomer. 
illa  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 
agricolae,  bis  quae  solem,  bis  frigora  sensit ; 
illius  immensae  ruperunt  horrea  messes. 
ac  prius  ig^otum  ferro  quam  scindimus  aequor,        50 
ventos  et  varium  caeli  praediscere  morem 


42.  *Ingredere.*  Comp.  A.  viii  513, 
where  Evander  invites  Aeneas  to  take 
command  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  *  Ad- 
eredere  o  magnos,  aderit  iam  tempus, 
honores/  £.  iv  48.  Caesar  then  is  called 
upon  to  enter  on  his  divinity.  The  other 
interpretation,  explaining  the  word  with 
reference  to  *  viae/  *  begin  to  tread  the 
path/  seems  less  likely  on  account  of  the 
words  that  follow,  'votb  iam  nunc  ad- 
snesce  vocari.* 

*  Votis  *  abl.  :  see  on  A.  v  234. 
43-49.    'Begin  to  plough  as  soon  as 

winter  is  over.  A  fourfold  ploughing  will 
be  repaid  by  an  abundant  harvest.' 

43.  Columella  (ii  2,  §  2)  tells  the  farmer 
not  to  wait  for  some  fixed  day,  as  the 
beginning  of  spring,  but  to  commence 
operations  before  the  winter  is  well  over, 
say  after  the  ides  of  January.  *  Gelidus 
.  .  .  resolvit '  give  thc  reason  why  this  is 
the  earliest  moment  for  ploughing. 

44.  *  Liquitur  montimis,'  like  *  liquun- 
tur  rupibus  amnes,'  ii  185. 

*  Zephyro  *  is  the  agent  by  whose  help 
the  liberation  takes  place.  Emm.  well 
comp.  II  330,  *Zephyrique  tepentibus 
auris  Laxant  arva  sinus,'  Hor.  Od.  i  iv  i, 

*  Solvitur  acris  hiemps  grata  vice  veris  et 
Favoni,*Sut.  Theb.  iv  i,  *Tertius  horren- 
tem  Zeph^nris  laxaveVat  annum  Phoebus.' 

45.  The  adjuncts  *  depresso,*  *  inge- 
mere,*  *attritus,*  *  splendescere,*  imply 
that  the  ploughing  is  to  be  thorough.    So 

•  fortes  invertant  tauri,*  v.  65.  Tne  lan- 
guage  of  the  first  clause  is  borrowed  from 
Lucr.  V  209,  *  vis  humana .  .  .  valido  con- 
sueta  bidenti  Ingemere,  et  terram  pressis 
proscindere  aratris.' 

*  Taurus '  here  and  elsewhere  for  *  bos ' 
or  'iuvencus.'  The  ancients  neverploughed 
with  bulls,  any  more  than  the  moderns. 

46.  Serv.  quotes  from  Cato's  discourse 


to  his  son, '  Vir  bonus  est,  M.  fili,  colendi 
peritus,  cuius  ferramenta  splendent. '  The 
notion  here  may  be  of  ruhbin^  off  the  rust 
of  winter.  Med.  (second  readmg  and  one 
or  two  others  have  *vomis,'  [and  Serv, 
and  the  Bcrne  scholia  remark  on  the 
double  form  of  the  nom. — H.  N.] 

47.  *  Respondet :  *  see  il  64  note. 

47,  48.  Tbe  common  practice  was  to 
plough  three  tim^  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  ;  where  the  soil  was  strong  there 
was  another  ploughing  in  the  autumn  of 
the  previous  year.  So  Pliny  explains  the 
passage  (xviii  181),  *quarto  seri  sulco 
Vergilius  existimatur  voluisse,  cum  dixit, 
optimam  esse  segetem,  quae  bis  solem,  bis 
frigora  scnsisset."  Heyne  comp.  Theocr. 
XXV  25,  r/MiroXocc  <nr6pov  iv  vnoifnv  'Evif* 
5rc   /SoXXoKrcc  f^  TtTpaw6Xounv  ofioUfC* 

*  Sensit '  refers  to  the  effect  of  the 
ploughing,  after  which  the  land  would  bQ 
more  alive  to  feel  the  hot  and  cold  seasons, 
*Seges'istheIand. 

49.  '  Illius,'  segetis. 

*  Ruperunt  horrea  : '  *burst  at  once,' 
the  perf.  expressing  instantaneous  action» 
as  in  I  330,  II  81.  It  would  be  equally 
possible,  though  less  forcible,  to  render 
the  perfect  *have  been  known  to  burst.' 
[Comp.  IV  43,  213,  notes.] 

50-63.  *First  however  understand  thc 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  Different 
soils  are  adapted  to  different  products,  as 
experience  shows.  It  is  nature's  law,  as 
ola  as  man's  creation.' 

5a  '  Ac'  Med.,  Rom.,  Pal. ;  *At'  Gud, 
and  Ribbeck.  [Serv.  mentions  a  variant 
*inmensum  '  (comp.  v.  29). --H.  N.] 

51.  The  same  question  is  raised  by 
Varro  at  the  outset  of  his  work  (i  iii  4), 
and  also  by  Columella  (i  pref.),  who  has 
Virg.  in  his  mind.  Lucr.  i  296  talks  of 
the  *  facta  ac  mores '  of  the  winds. 
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cura  sit  ac  patrios  cultusque  habitusque  locorum, 

et  quid  quaeque  ferat  regio,  et  quid  quaeque  recuset. 

hic  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvae  ; 

arborei  fetus  alibi,  atque  iniussa  virescunt  55 

gramina.     nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 

India  mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  tura  Sabaei, 

at  Chalybes  nudi  ferrum,  virosaque  Pontus 

castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum? 

continuo  has  leges  aetemaque  foedera  certis  60 

imposuit  natura  locis,  quo  tempore  primum 

Deucalion  vacuum  lapides  iactavit  in  orbem, 

unde  homines  nati,  durum  genus.    ergo  age,  terrae 


52.  '  Patrios  cultus,'  as  we  should  say, 
the  agricultural  antecedents  of  tbe  spot, 
which  b  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  person 
vnth  ancestors.    So  '  morem  caeli '  and 

*  recuset  *  imply  personi6cations.  The  ex- 
pression   then  is  virtually  equivalent  to 

•  proprios  cultus/  ii  35.  Comp.  A.  i  51, 
539  notes.  [Prop.  iv  v  25,  *varium 
caeli  perdiscere  morem.* — H.  N.] 

53.  [Plin.  N.  H.  XVIII  170  quotes 
from  Cato,  *  oraculum  illud  :  quid  quaeque 
regio  patiatur.' — H.  N.] 

54.  'Veniunt*  =  * proveniunt,*  II  ii. 
Pal.  originally  had  '  hmc — illinc* 

55.  With  fceightley  I  have  placed  a 
comma  after  *  alibi,'  so  as  to  make  *  fetus  * 
and  'gramina'  alike  subjects  of 'virescunt,' 
which  seems  appropriate  where  young 
trees  are  spoken  of. 

56.  *  Nonne  vides,'  a  favourite  Lucre- 
tian  expression.  So  Aratus  opens  his 
Diosemeia  with  o^x  "P"«C« 

*  Tmolus  *  is  named  by  no  earlier  writer 
than  Virg.  as  produdi^  safiron.  The 
place  most  famous  for  sanron  was  Cilicia, 
and  this  may  be  one  of  Virg.  's  geographical 
inaccuracies.  L^iter  writers  who  support 
Virg.  (Columella,  Solinus,  Martianus  Ca- 
pella)  probably  only  copy  him.  Serv.  men- 
tions  an  alternative,  to  understand  'croceos 
odores '  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  Tmolian 
wine  (II  98) ;  but  this  seems  very  unlikely. 
[Ribbeck  spells  '  Molus,'  following  Med., 
etc  :  see  his  Prol.  p.  447.] 

57.  *  Mitlit,'  to  Rome.  For  the  indic 
sec  on  E.  iv  52.  Med.  corr.  [and  Seneca 
Epist.  Lxxxvii  20]  have  *  mittat ; '  Pal. 
gives  *  mittet. '  India  produced  the  largest 
elephants  (Pliny  viii  32),  whence  ivory 
is  called  '  Indus  dens,'  Catull.  LXiv  48. 


*  MoUes  sua  tura  Sabaei : '  *  odores, 
QvLos  tener  e  terra  divite  mittit  Arabs,' 
Tibull.  11  ii  4. 

58.  *At,'  as  in  ii  447,  distinguishes 
one  part  of  an  enumeration  from  another. 

*Chalybes,'ca]led  ^i^ijporkrovtct  Aesch. 
Prom.  714.  *  Nudi '  gives  the  picture  of 
them  working  in  a  forge,  like  the  Cyclopes 
A.  VIII  425. 

*  Virosa  castorea  *  like  *  castoreo  gravi,' 
Lucr.  VI  794,  referring  to  the  strong 
smell.  For  the  fable  and  the  fact  about 
the  beaver,  see  Mayor  on  Juv.  xii  34. 
The  best  *  castoreum '  was  produced  in 
Pontus ;  an  inferior  sort  in  Spain.  Strabo 
iii  p.  163  Cas. 

59.  *  The  palms  of  the  mares  of  Elis  ' 
for  *  the  mares  which  win  palms  at  Elis.' 
Thus  the  expression  is  not  quite  parallel 
to  *  tertia  palma,  Diores,'  A.  v  339,  with 
which  it  is  commonly  compared. 

With  *Epiros*  comp.  II i  121,  with 
*  Eliadum,'  ib.  202.  Mares  are  mentioned 
as  fleeter  than  horses.  'Apta  quadrigis 
equa,'  Hor.  Od.  II  xvi  35.  But  the  word 
roay  be  chosen  to  indicate  Epirus  as  the 
breeding  country. 

60.  *Continuo'  connected  with  *quo 
tempore.'  *  Foedera'  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,  as  in  A.  I  62,  Lucr.  i  586,  v  57, 
924.    Pal.  has  *altema,'an  obvious  error. 

62.  Compare  E.  vi  41. 

63.  *  Durum  genus,'  bom  from  the 
stones.  Comp.  11  341,  Lucr.  v  926.  The 
connexion  seems  to  be  that  the  restriction 
of  certain  products  to  certain  soils  is  part 
of  the  iron  rule  of  the  world,  which  is 
now  inhabited  by  men  of  rougher  mould, 
doomed  to  labour,  and  physic^ly  adapted 
to  it.     Work  then,  Virg.  goes  on  to  say. 
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pingfue  solum  primis  extemplo  a  mensibus  anni 
fortes  invertant  tauri,  glaebasque  iacentis  65 

pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  solibus  aestas ; 
at  si  non  fuerit  tellus  fecunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arcturum  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  sulco : 
illic,  officiant  laetis  ne  frugibus  herbae, 
hic,  sterilem  exigfuus  ne  deserat  umor  harenam.        70 
Altemis  idem  tonsas  cessare  novales, 


man  and  beast,  and  accomplish  your 
destiny.  Contrast  E.  iv  39,  41,  how  all 
countries  shall  produce  all  things,  and 
the  strength  of  man  and  beast  no  more 
be  put  under  requisition. 

63-70.  *  Work  then,  as  soon  as  weather 
allows  you:  plough  with  your  might  in 
spring  and  cross-pTough  in  summer ;  that 
is,  where  the  soil  is  nch  and  strong  :  if  it 
be  meagre,  a  shallow  ploughing  in  Septem- 
ber  will  do.' 

64.  *  Pingue '  emphatic,  as  v.  67  shows. 

65.  '  Fortes  *  emphatic,  like  *  validis 
terram  proscinde  iuvencis,*  li  237.  The 
rhythm  of  the  line  is  obviously  intended 
to  suit  the  sense. 

*  lacentis,'  upturned  by  the  plough  and 
lying  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  word  pro- 
bably  indicates  that  there  should  be  a 
second  ploughing  or  cross-ploughing  in 
summer.  See  on  w.  47,  40,  and  comp. 
II 261, ' Ante  supinatas  Aquiloni  ostendere 
glaebas.*  *  Let  the  clods  be  exposed  for 
summer  to  bake  them  to  dust  witn  its  full 
mellow  suns.' 

[*Invortant*  Med.  originally.— H.  N.] 

66.  '  Maturis  *  of  full  midsummer  heat ; 
but  it  seems  also  to  contain  the  notion  of 
actively  ripening.  Rom.  has  *  frugibus,* 
doubtless  from  v.  69.  Serv.  says  *  ipsius 
manu  adiectum  "maturis  solibus,"  re- 
ferring  to  some  copy  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rected  by  Virg.  himself. 

67.  So  Col.  II  4,  *  Graciles  clivi  non 
sunt  aestate  arandi,  sed  circa  Septembres 
Calendas:  quoniam  si  ante  hoc  lempus 
proscinditur,  effeta  et  sine  suco  humus 
aestivo  sole  peruritur,  nullasque  virium  re- 
liquias  habet.*  This  September  ploughin^ 
apparently  supersedes  both  wmter  and 
summer  ploughing:  Col.  however  adds, 
that  theploughing  must  be  repeated  shortly 
after,  so  that  sowing  may  take  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  equinoctial  rains. 

68.  'Non.  Septemb.  Arcturus^xoritur,' 
Col.  I  2. 


*  Suspendere  teUurem,'  not  •aratrum.' 
'Neque  enim  parum  refert  suspensissi- 
mum  esse  pastinatum  [solum],  et,  si  iieri 
possit,  vesti^o  quoque  inviolatum,'  Col. 
ni  13,  who  immediately  afterwards  talks 
of  'vineam  in  summa  terra  suspendere,' 
as  opposed  to  planting  deep.  The  notion 
of  raising  seems  to  have  come  from  that 
of  holding  up  in  air :  comp.  A.  vii  810, 

*  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti. '  [  Pallad.  i  xxi  i , 

*  stabula  ab  omni  umore  suspensa. ' — H.N.] 
At  the  same  time  the  passages  of  Col. 
apparently  show  that  it  is  not  simpl^  i.  a. 

*  tollere,'  but  implies  that  the  tmng  is 
done  lightly,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
such  pnrases  as  *  suspenso  gradu  *  or 
'suspensa  manu.' 

69.  *  lllic  *  refers  to  w.  64-66,  *  hic  * 
to  vv.  67,  68.  *  Laetis,*  as  the  quality 
of  the  soil  would  make  the  com  luxuriant. 
Forb.  comp.  ii  251,  '  Umida  maiores 
herbas  alit,  ipsaque  iusto  Laetior.' 

Serv.  on  67  says  •  Ipsius  manu  adiecti  | 
suntjdeletis  duobus,  quorum  alter  totus  | 
legi    potuit,   '*  Illic  officiant  segetes  ne 
frugibus  illis,'*ex  altero  hoc  tantum  "ne 
deserat  umor  harenam,"*  words   which 
can  hardly  belong  to  any  passage  but  the  ' 
present. 

71-83.  *  Let  your  land  lie  fallow  every 
other  season :  or  chanee  the  crops,  and 
so  relieve  the  soil  at  the  same  time  that 
you  tum  it  to  some  account.' 

71.  *It  can  hardly  be  meant  that  thc 
land  «ras  to  be  let  lie  idle  an  entire  year ; 
for  in  that  case  there  would  be  only  one 
crop  in  three  years.  What  he  means  is, 
that,  afier  the  cora  had  been  cut  in  the 
summer,  the  land  was  to  be  let  to  lie  and 
get  a  scurf  of  weeds  till  the  following 
spring,  when  they  were  to  be  ploughed 
in/  Keightley.  However,  on  v.  47,  hc 
quotes  a  passage  from  Simond's  Travels 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  showing  that  the  ex- 
treme  view  of  the  length  of  time  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  crops  is  counte- 
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et  segnem  patiere  situ  durescere  campum ; 
aut  ibi  flava  seres  mutato  sidere  farra, 
unde  prius  laetum  silicjua  quassante  legumen, 
aut  tenuis  fetus  viciae  tristisque  lupini 
sustuleris  fragilis  calamos  silvamque  sonantem. 


75 


nanced  by  ihe  present  practice  at  Soiacca 
in  Sicily.  *  When  the  land  is  manured, 
which  is  rarely  the  case,  it  yields  com 
eveiy  year,  otherwise  once  in  three  years : 
thus,  first  year  com  (fromento);  second 
vear  fallow,  and  the  weeds  mowed  for 
hay ;  third,  ploughing  several  times,  and 
sowing  for  the  fourth  year'  (p.  476). 
Dickson  (Husbandiy  of  the  Ancients,  i 
444)  concludes  that  fallowing  was  the  rule 
in  Italy.  *  When  the  several  authors 
treat  of  ploughing,  and  direct  at  what 
seasons  this  operation  should  be  per- 
formed,  they  have  the  fallow-land  only  in 
view.  The  seasons  of  ploughing  .  .  were 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  while  the  crop 
was  on  the  ground;  for  the  seed-time  was 
in  autumn,  and  the  harvest  in  the  end  of 
summer.  The  directions  given  must  there- 
fore  relate  only  to  the  fallow.  It  would 
seem  that  they  considered  the  ploughings 
given  to  land  that  had  carried  a  crop  the 
preceding  year,  and  was  immediately  to 
te  sown  for  another,  as  of  so  little  con- 
sequence  that  it  was  needless  to  give  any 
directions  about  them.  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  they  considered  ploughing 
and  sowing  immediately  after  a  crop  as 
bad  husbandry,  and  only  to  be  practised 
in  a  case  of  necessity;  or  at  least  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  very  little  of 
their  land  was  so  rich  as  to  allow  this 
kind  of  management'  Compare  Dau- 
beny*s    Lectures    p.    125,    [Plin.    xviii 

137]. 

*AItemis,*  altemately,  implying  no 
more  than  that  the  husbandman  instead 
of  sowing  every  time  is  to  sow  every 
other  time. 

*  Idem,'  as  we  should  say,  at  the  same 
time,  impl>ing  that  the  rules  alreadv 
given  do  not  exhaust  the  subject.  '  Sapi- 
enter  idem  Contrahes  .  .  .  vela,*  Hor.  Od. 
II  X  22. 

*  Tonsas,*  reaped.  *  Colonus  agros 
uberis  tondet  soli,   Sen.  Phoen.  130. 

*  Novales,*  E.  i  70,  note.  Here  it  appa- 
rently  means  fallow-land,  the  word  bemg 
used  jproleptical  ly. 

[•  Tonsrs '  originally  Med.— H.  N.] 
72.  *  Situ  :  *  '  Sed  nos    de    agitatione 


terrae  nunc  loquimur,  non  de  situ,'  Col.  i 
2,  §  6.     Here  *  situ '  may  denote  not  only 
repose,  but  the  scurf  that  forms  on  things 
allowed  to  lie  [compare  A.   vi  462. — 
H.  N.],  as  *durescere  *  seems  to  mean  the 

F^h^rsical  effcct  of  exposure  to  the  air. 
Recent  writers  on  philology,  Stolz,  de 
Saussure,  etc,  seem  inclined  to  connect 
'  situs '  =  decay,  and  perhaps  *  sino  *  and 
'  desino,'  with  the  Greek  ^ivu  and  other 
words  denoting  decay.] 

73.  *  Mutato  sidere  :  *  wheat  would  not 
be  sown  at  the  same  season  as  pulse.  See 
w.  215,  220.  *Sidere*  is  used  strictly, 
as  in  V.  i,  for  the  seasons  of  the  year  were 
marked  bv  the  constellations.  Keightley 
secms  right  (after  Voss)  in  supposing  these 
two  crops  to  be  sown  in  the  same  year, 
the  pulse  in  spring,  the  wheat  in  autumn. 
Rom.  has  'scmine.* 

*  Farra,'  properly  •  spelt : '  here  probably 
cora.  '  The  Romans  had  some  elimpses 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  rotation  o?  crops : 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  system  of 
culture  founded  upon  this  knowledge  was 
*in  general  use  among  them,*  Daubeny,  p. 
124.  [Compare  Dict.  Antiq.  i  p.  71 
(ed.  3),  Pliny  xviii  187.] 

74.  '  The  pulse  which  is  luxuriant  with 
quivering  poa  * — a  description  of  the  bean. 
Pliny  xviii  185. 

75.  *  Tenuis  vidae  : '  *  The  tare  or 
vetch  15  called  slight  because  its  halm  is 
so  slender  and  its  seed  so  small  com- 
pared  with  those  of  the  bean  or  pea.* 
Keightley. 

'  Tristis,'  bitter,  as  in  ii  126,  [iil  448  ; 
Lucr.  I  944,  IV  125,  and  often.] 

Vetches  and  lupines  were  supposed  to 
enrich  the  land,  acting  as  manure  if  im- 
mediately  after  they  had  been  cut  the 
roots  were  ploughed  in  and  not  left  to  dry 
in  theground.  CoL  ii  13  ;  Plin.  xviii  137, 
187. 

76.  'Silvam,'  like  'calamos,*  belongs 
to  *  vidae '  and  '  lupini,'  expressing  the 
luxuriance  of  thc  crop.  So  *  aspera  silva,' 
V.  152,  of  burrs  and  caltrops.  ['Silva' 
here,  as  in  w.  152,  481  ;  li  17,  207,  etc, 
=  bushes,  or  a  bushy  growth. — H.  N. 
Contr.  to  Latin  I-cx.  p.  586.] 
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urit  enim  lini  campum  segcs,  urit  avenae, 

urunt  Lethaeo  perfusa  papavera  somno  : 

sed  tamen  altemis  facilis  labor ;  arida  tantum 

ne  saturare  fimo  pingui  pudeat  sola,  neve  80 

effetos  cinerem  immundum  iactare  per  agros. 

sic  quoque  mutatis  requiescunt  fetibus  arva, 

nec  nulla  interea  est  inaratae  gratia  terrae. 

saepe  etiam  sterilis  incendere  profuit  agros 

atque  levem  stipulam  crepitantibus  urere  flammis:   85 

sive  inde  occultas  vires  et  pabula  terrae 

pinguia  concipiunt ;  sive  illis  omne  per  ignem 

excoquitur  vitium,  atque  exsudat  inutilis  umor  ; 


77.  The  general  sense  b  that  the  same 
crop,  invariably  repeated,  will  exhaust  the 
soil.  Flax,  oats,  and  poppies  are  specifiecl 
merely  as  instances  01  this  rule,  though  of 
course  they  are  chosen  as  significant  in- 
stances.  Virg.  then  adds  tnat,  though 
ihis  is  the  tendency  of  these  crops  in 
themselves,  it  need  not  be  apprehended 
when  they  altemate  with  each  other,  if 
only  the  soil  is  renovated  after  each  crop 
by  plentiful  manuring.  This  is  substan- 
tially  the  interpretation  of  Wagn.,  and 
seems  the  only  satisfactory  one. 

'  Lini :  *  *  Tremellius  obessemaxime  att 
solo  virus  ciceris  et  lini,  alterum  quia  sit 
salsae,  alterum  quia  sit  fervidae  naturae,' 
Col.  II  13,  who  quotes  this  passage. 

78.  G.  IV  545,  'Lethaea  papavera,* 
where  see  note ;  A.  v  854. 

79.  *  Labor '  of  the  field.  *  Rotation 
will  lighten  the  strain.*  *  Mox  et  fru- 
mentis  labor  additus,' v.  150.  *Arida* 
and  *  effetos '  are  emphatic — after  the 
parching  and  exhausting  effect  of  each 
crop.  We  may  render  freely  *  only  think 
of  the  dried-up  soil,  and  be  not  afraid  to 
give  it  its^  fiU  of  rich  manure :  think  of 
the  exhausted  field,  and  fling  about  the 
grimy  ashes  broadcast.' 

80.  *  Pudeat,*  because  shame  restrains 
men  from  excess  in  any  thing.  Comp.  E. 
VTi  44  note.  *  lactare '  in  tne  same  way 
seems  to  imply  profuseness. 

81.  [Rom.  has  <  effectos.'— H.  N.] 

8a.  *  Sic  auoque '  is  explained  by  *  mu- 
tatis  fetibus.  •  Kest  is  gamed  by  a  change 
of  crops  as  well  as  by  leaving  the  land  un- 
tilled.     Rom.  has  *  requiescent.' 

83.  '  Nor  is  the  land  meantime,  while 
enjoying    its    rest,    thankless    and    un- 


fruitful,  because  unploughed.'  'Gratia* 
is  said  of  land  which  repays  the  labour 
bestowed  on  it,  and  restores  the  seed 
comraitted  to  it  with  interest.  *  Siccum, 
densum,  et  macrum  [agri  genus] .  .  .  ne 
tractatum  quidem  gratiam  referet,'  Col.  ii 
2f  §  7.  So  Martial  uses  *  ingratus  '  of  a 
field  that  does  not  bear. 

*  Inaratae  terrae, '  genitive  after  *gratia,' 
the  thanklessness  of  unploughed  land  ;  the 
thanklessness,  as  it  were,  of  that  which 
has  nothing  to  be  thankful  for. 

84-93.  *  Burning  stubble  is  a  good 
thing,  either  as  inNigorating  the  soil,  or 
as  getting  rid  of  its  moisture,  or  as  open- 
ing  its  pores,  or  as  acting  astringently.' 

84.  *Saepe'  with  *  profuit.*  *  Steriles 
a|;ros'  is  perhaps  rightly  explained  by 
Keightley  of  the  lands  from  which  the 
com  had  been  carried,  and  which  there- 
fore  have  nothing  but  the  stubble  on  them. 

85.  *  Levem  stipulam,'  v.  289.  Emm. 
comp.  Ov.  M.  I  492,  *Utque  leves  sti- 
pulae  demptis  adolentur  aristis.*  The 
most  common  mode  of  reaping  was  to 
cut  the  com  in  the  middle  of  the  straw, 
leaving  the  rest  in  the  ground  ;  Varro, 
R.  R.  I  50.  The  rhythm  again  is  accom- 
modated  to  the  sense. 

86.  Daul^eny  (pp.  91  foll.)  accepts  all 
Virg.*s  reasons  but  the  last,  *seu  durat,' 
etc,  remarking  that  light  and  sandy  soils 
are  injured  by  the  operation.  He  adds 
that  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  the  modern  practice  of  buming 
away  the  turf,  though  Virg.*s  words 
would  be  a  good  statement  of  its  salutary 
effects. 

88.  'Vitium*  as  the  cold  in  soils  is 
called  *  sceleratum,*  11  256. 
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seu  pluris  calor  ille  vias  et  caeca  relaxat 
spiramenta,  novas  veniat  qua  sucus  in  herbas  ;         90 
seu  durat  magis,  et  venas  adstringit  hiantis, 
ne  tenues  pluviae  rapidive  potentia  solis 
acrior  aut  Boreae  penetrabile  frigus  adurat. 

Multum  adeo,  rastris  glaebas  qui  frangit  inertes 
vimineasque  trahit  cratis,  iuvat  arva;  neque  illum    95 
flava  Ceres  alto  nequiquam  spectat  Olympo  ; 
et  qui,  proscisso  quae  suscitat  aequore  terga, 
rursus  in  oblicum  verso  pemimpit  aratro, 


90.  *Spiramenta/iV39.  So*spiracula' 
Lucr.  VI  493,  '  spiramina '  Lucan  x  247. 

*  Qua '  follows  *  viis  *  similarly  A.  v  590. 

91.  The  object  of  *durat*  seems  to  be 
the  land  itself  rather  than  the    pores, 

*  venas  hiantis.'  The  explanations  given 
are  apparently  intended  to  vary  according 
to  the  diiferent  kinds  of  soil. 

92.  *Tenues/  subtle,  penetrating. 
'Tenuis^ue  subibit  Halitus/  11  349. 

*  Pluviae  *  is  grammatically  constructed 
with  *  adurant,  supplied  from  *  adurat,' 
which  howeverbelongs  to  it  in  sense  ontyso 
far  as  it  contains  the  generalnotion  of  injur- 
ing.  See  on  A.  ii  780.   *  Rapidi/  E.  ii  10. 

93.  '  Penetrabile  : '  *  penetrale  frigus,' 
Lucr.  I  494.  [*  Penetrabilis '  =  penetrat- 
ing.  Adjectives  in  *  -bilis  *  are  properly 
passive,  but  instances  occur  with  active 
meaning  (as  here)  throughout  literary  Latin 
from  Lucr.  onwards:  a  few  exx.  from 
Plautus,  etc,  are  disputed  (Munro  Lucr. 
I  II ;  Hanssen,  Philologus,  1889,  274). 
This  use  of  *  penetrabilis  recurs  A.  x  48, 
and  is  imitated  by  Ovid,  Martial,  Silius, 
etc.] 

*  Adurat : '  cold  is  said  to  bum  both  by 
poets  (e.g.  Ov.  M.  xiv  763,  *frigus 
adurat  Poma')  and  by  prose  writers,  as 
Tac.  A.  XIII 35,  *ambusti  multorum  artus 
vi  frigoris.*  Cerda  quotes  Aristot.  Meteor. 
IV  5,«a£ivX€ycra(  koI  Oepfiaivtiv  to  ^jwxp^v, 
oifx  wc  f^  9tpfi6Vf  <iXXd  rtf  ffvvaytiv  ^ 
dvTtiTipuaTdvai  t6  Otpfiov.  So  diroieaitaBai 
is  used  in  Theophr.  and  the  Geoponica. 

94-99.  *  Harrowing  is  usefiil,  and  so  is 
cross-ploughing. ' 

94.  *  Our  way,  after  breaking  a  field,  is 
to  tear  it  up  with  a  heavy  harrow  with 
iron  teeth,  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses. 
The  ancients,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  this  harrow  .  .  .  used  to  break  the 
clods  by  manual  labour  with  an  imple- 
mentcalled  a**rastrum,"ora  •*sarculum :" 


and  then,  to  pulverize  it,  the  men,  or  per- 
haps  oxen,  drew  over  it  bush-harrows 
(crates),  nearly  the  same  as  now  in  use,' 
Keightley,  who  explains  *  rastrum '  to  be 
a  heavy  rake,  with  iron  teeth,  probably 
four  in  nmnber  (Cato  x). 

*  Inertes,*  helpless,  denotes  the  state  of 
the  clods  when  left  to  themselves,  not 
unlike  *  s^nem  campum,'  v.  72. 

95.  '  Crates,*  v.  166. 

96.  *  Flava  Ceres,'  *  rubicunda  Ceres, 
V.  316,  Hom.'s  kavOri  AtifAtjTpp,  the 
epithet  here  seemingly  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  reward. 

*  Neque — nequiquam,'  A.  VI 117.  Ceres 
does  not  regard  him  vainly,  as  if  she  were 
an  idle  spectator,  or  unable  to  help.     So 

*  respicere  '  of  divine  aid  E.  i  27.  Virg. 
may  have  thought  of  Hes.  Works  299. 

97.  Virg.  means  merely  to  distinguish 
the  processes  of  harrowing  and  cross- 
ploughing,  though  he  expresses  hiroself 
as  if  both  were  not  carried  on  by  the  same 
individual,  or  applied  to  the  same  land. 
He  seems  to  be  enumerating  the  different 
parts  of  cultivation  without  regard  to 
order,  forgetting  that  he  has  already  re- 
commended  cross-ploughing,  v.  48.  *  Pro- 
scindere '  is  the  techni^  term  for  the  first 
plou^hing,  the  second  being  expressed  by 

*  offnngere,*  the  third  by  *  lirare.' 

*  Suscitat  *  is  illustrated  by  *  inertes,'  v, 
94,  and  also  by  'suspendere,*  v.  68. 
Though  in  the  present  tense,  it  must  not 
be  understood  as  impl^ring  that  ploughing 
was  to  be  immediately  followed  by  cross- 
ploughing,  as  the  two  took  place  at 
different  times  ;  it  merely  denotes  the 
husbandman's  practice.  The  *  clods 
which  he  tums  up  he  aflerwards  breaks 
across.'  *  Terga,*  of  the  surface  presented 
by  the  clods,  11  236. 

98.  [*Oblicum*  Pal.,  'obliquom*  Med. 
Gud.— H.  N.] 


N 
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exercetque  frequens  tellurem,  atque  imperat  arvis. 

Umida  solstitia  atque  hiemes  orate  serenas,         ioo 
agricolae ;  hibemo  laetissima  pulvere,  farra, 
laetus  ager:  nullo  tantum  se  Mysia  cultu 
iactat  et  ipsa  suas  mirantur  Gargara  messis. 
quid  dicam,  iacto  qui  semine  comminus  arva 
insequitur  cumulosque  ruit  male  pinguis  harenae,    105 


99.  *  Exercet :  *  *  patema  rura  bobus 
exercet  suis/  Hor.  Epod.  ii  3. 

[*  Frequens,*  at  his  post,  a  military  ex- 
pression,  like  'exercet*  and  'imperat.' 
Cp.  Donatus  on  Ter.  Andr.  (i  i  80)  *  fre- 
quens :  ut  miles  apud  signa,  *  Cic.  Verr. 
V.  33  ;  Sall.  Cat.  18  ;  Paulex  Fest.  p.  112 
'  infrequens :  miles  qui  abest  afuitve  a 
signis.^— H.  N.]     ■ 

*  Imperat  arvis  :  *  *  ut  fertilibus  agris 
non  est  imperandum,  cito  enim  exhauriet 
illos  non  intermissa  fecunditas,  ita  animo- 
rum  inpetus  adsiduus  labor  frangit,*  Sen. 
de  Tranq.  15,  which  however  refers  to 
constant  sowmg  (comp.  *  imperare  viti- 
bus,'  to  task  vines  by  making  them  bear, 

*  imperare  voci,*  to  task  the  voice  by  exert- 
ing  it),  rather  than  as  here  to  constant 
breaking  up  theground.  Cic.  De  Sen.  XV 
51  says  of  the  earth  *quae  nunquam  recusat 
imperium,'  and  so  the  author  of  the  lines 
prefixed  to  the  Aeneid,  *  ut  quamvis  avido 
parerent  arva  colono.*    Comp.  the  use  of 

*  subigere  *  (n  50  note). 

X00-117.  'Dry  winters  and  wet  sum- 
mers  are  best  for  the  land.  It  is  well  to 
irrigate  the  field  after  sowing  ;  well,  too, 
to  let  the  cattle  eat  down  the  youne  corn, 
if  too  luxuriant,  and  to  drain  on  water 
when  the  land  is  too  moist.' 

100,  loi.  Macrobius  (Sat.  v  20)  says 
that  Virg.  has  foUowed  an  old  *  rusticum 
canticum,'  *  hibemo  pulvere,  vemo  luto, 
erandia  farra,  Camille,  metes.*  Ribbeck 
imagines  that  this  and  the  three  following 
lines  contain  an  after-thought  of  Virg., 
not  harmonized  with  the  context.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  poet,  wishing  to  speak 
of  irrigation  and  drainage,  might  naturally 
begin  by  speaking  of  the  amount  of  wet 
and  dry  desirable  at  different  seasons : 
and  the  form  into  which  he  has  thrown 
his  remarks  is  simply  due  to  the  liveliness 
of  his  fancy.  [Plin.  xvii  13  refers  to  the 
lines  without  giving  Virgil's  name,  but 
this  hardly  proves,  as  has  been  suggested, 
that  they  are  interpolated.] 

*  Solstitium,*  properly  of  either  solstice; 


when  ijsed  alone,  restricted  to  the  sum- 
mer.  *  Sic  multas  hiemes  atque  octo- 
gesima  vidit  Solstitia,*  Juv.  iv  92. 

102.  *  Moesia  *  (Pal.  corr.)  is  the  read- 
ing  of  the  older  editions  :  *  Mysia  *  (Med., 
Rom.,  Pal.)  is  required  by  the  context, 
being  the  region  of  which  Gargarus,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Ida,  forms 
a  part.  Both  readings  are  mentioned  by 
Serv.  [and  the  Beme  scholia.] 

Thc  fertility  of  Garearus  (or  of  the  lands 
about  it)  was  proverbial.  *  Gargara  quot 
segetes,  quot  habet  Methymna  racemos,* 
Ov.  A.  A.  I  57.  The  sense  then  seems 
to  be,  as  Heyne  takes  it,  *  Mysia  is  never 
so  much  in  its  pride,  and  Gargarus  never 
so  marvellously  fertile,  as  ina  dry  winter,* 
as  if  he  had  said  *  Mysia  et  Gargara  se 
iactant.'  *  Cultu '  then  is  not  to  be  pressed, 
the  meaning  being  merely  *  Mysian  farm- 
ing  is  never  so  successful,'  etc.  Wagn. 
and  others  adopt  another  interpretation 
suggested  by  Macrobius,  *  No  Mysian  cul- 
tivation  can  equal  an  ordinary  field  in  a  dry 
winter : '  but  then  *  ipsa  suas  mirantur 
Gargara  messis  *  would  be  very  awkwardly 
expressed.  A  third  way,  as  Mr.  Black- 
burn  suggests,  would  be  to  press  *  cultu ;  * 
Mysia  and  Gargarus  owe  their  fertility  to 
such  seasons  far  more  than  to  cultivation. 

103.  Comp.  II  82.  Probus  reads 
*  iactet— mirentur ; '  [so  Serv.  A.  I  140. — 
H.  N.] 

104.  *  Quid  dicam,*  a  form  of  enumera- 
tion,  V.  311.  *  Qui,'  antecedent  omitted, 
asin  E.  11  71,  etc. 

'lacto,*  II  317.  The  metaphor,  as 
Keightleyhas  seen,  isfromasoldierthrow- 
ing  his  lance,  and  then  coming  to  close 
quarters  sword  in  hand. 

105.  *Ruit,'  levels,  whereas  '  ruam 
acervos,*  Hor.  S.  II  v  22,  means  to  heap 
up.  So  *Sol  niit,*  A.  in  508,  means 
goes  down;  'ruebat  dies,*  A.  x  256, 
was  coming  up.  The  notion  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  that  of  violent  movement : 
the  direction  of  the  movement  depends  on 
the  context.    [*  Ruere  harenam'  seems  to 
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deinde  satis  fluvium  inducit  rivosque  recentis, 
et  cum  exustus  ager  morientibus  aestuat  herbis, 
ecce  supercilio  clivosi  tramitis  undam 
elicit?  illa  cadens  raucum  per  levia  murmur 
saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva. 
quid,  qui,  ne  gravidis  procumbat  culmus  aristis, 
luxuriem  segetum  tenera  depascit  in  herba, 
cum  primum  sulcos  aequant  sata?  quique  paludis 
collectum  umorem  bibula  deducit  harena. 


lb(o 


IIO 


liQ 


have been the ordinaryphrase for  * to level' 
or  *  scatter '  sand  :   Fest.  p.  262  Miiller 

*  rutrum  tenentis  iuvenis  est  effigies  in 
Capitolio  ephebi  moreGraecorum  harenam 
ruentis.—H.  N.] 

*  Cumulos  *  seems  rightly  understood  by 
Dickson  (i  518)  of  the  earth  at  the  topsof 
the  ridges,  which  is  brought  down  by 
rakes  or  hurdles  on  the  seed,  comparing 
Col.  II  4,  §  8,  '  inter  duos  latius  distantis 
sulcos  medius  cumulus  siccam  sedem  fru- 
mentis  praebeat.  *  Med.  corr.  has  *  tumulos. ' 

*Male  pinguis,*    *non    pinguis,*    like 

*  male  sanus  *  for  *  insanus,  Serv.  This 
interpretation  gives  *  harenae '  its  ordinary 
sense,  and  agrees  better,  as  Wagn.  re- 
marks,  with  what  follows,  where  dry 
ground  requiring  irrigation  is  spoken  of. 
Mr.  Long  however  rendered  *male  pin- 
guis '  too  siiff  (comp.  ii  248),  remarking 
that  a  very  light   soil  would  not  have 

*  cumuli.' 

X06.  *  **  Satis,"  segetibus,agris  satis,  id 
est,  seminatis :  nam  participium  est,'  Serv. 

[  *  Recentis. '  The  MSS.  have  *  sequentis ' 
(and  so  Serv.),  except  Rom.  *fluentes.* 
Probably  *sequentis    is  a  misreading  of 

*  recentis  *  and  *  fluentes  *  a  gloss  upon  that 
word  :  Serv.  A.  vi  635  *  recens  :  semper 
fluens.'— H.  N.] 

107.  *  Herbis '  must  mean  the  blades  of 
com,  not  the  grass,  which  would  not  be 
growing  in  a  com-field.  With  the  lan- 
guage  comp.  E.  vii  57,  *  Aret  ager :  vitio 
monens  sitit  aeris  herba.* 

108.  *Clivosi  tramitis,*  i.e.  *cUvi  per 
quem  unda  tramitem  facit,'  *  trames ' 
being  used  proleptically. 

*Ecce*  at  once  gives  the  picture  and 
expresses  the  unexpected  relief  to  the 
soil.  *  And  when  the  scorched  land  is  in 
a  glow,  and  the  com-blades  dying — O 
joy!  from  the  brow  of  the  channelled 
slope  he  entices  the  flood :  see !  down  it 
tumbles,  waking  hoarse  murmurs  among 


the  smooth  stones,  and  allaying  the  sun- 
struck  ground  as  it  bubbles  on.* 

109.  *  Elices  *  is  the  technical  word  for 
drains,  and  *  aquilices  *  for  men  employed 
to  discover  water  (Serv.  and  Festus). 
[Both  words  are  perhaps  derived  from 

*  lacio  :  *  Stolz  Hist.  Gramm.  414-416.] 

*  Illa  cadens :  *  tov  ftev  rc  tepof^kovroQ 
virb  %1/ri^TdeQ  llntuKu  'OxXa/vrat*  rb  dk  r* 
SiKa  KaTCKi^ofuvov  KiXapv^Hf  II.  xxi  260. 

xio.  *Temperat:*  *frigidus  aera  ves- 
per  Temperat,'iii  337.  Contrast  Hor.  Od, 
III  xix  6,  'quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus?' 
where  it  is  the  cold  that  is  mitigated. 

III.  *Quid,  qui*  is  explained  by  *  di- 
cam,*  V.  104 ;  otherwise  the  construction 
might  be  the  same  as  E.  ix  44  (note). 

*  Gravidis — ^aristis :  *  Cerda  comp.  Hes. 
Works  473,  utdk  Ktv  adpo<rvvy  oraxutQ 
vtvouv  tpaZt. 

X12.  [Cic.  De  Or.  il  23,  *ut  in  herbis 
mstici  solent  dicere,  in  summa  ubertate 
inest  luxuries  quaedem,  quae  stilo  de- 
pascenda  est.* — H.  N.]  Heyne  comp. 
Pliny  XVIII  161,  *  Luxuria  segetum  casti- 
gatur  dente  pecoris  in  herba  dumtaxat : 
et  depastae  quidem  vel  saepius  nuUam  in 
spica  iniuriam  sentiunt.'  This  luxuriance 
was  occasionally  corrected  by  harrowing, 

*  pectinatio,*  Id.  ib.  186. 

1 13.  *  Sulcos  *  here  are  the  ridges  be- 
tween  the  furrows  (Dickson  i  517  note). 
— Pal.  has  or  had  *palude.* 

1 14.  *  Deducere, 'draw  off  water,  v.  269. 

*  Bibula  harena  *  might  be  referred  with 
Keightley  [and  most  editors],  to  the  soil 
from  which  (local  abl.)  the  water  is  drawn, 
called  *harena'  with  reference  to  the 
water.  But  the  scope  of  the  passage 
seems  to  require  that  it  should  be  taken 
instmmentally,  so  that  it  would  refer  to 
the  drains,  which  Col.  ii  2  and  others 
recommend  to  have  half  fllled  with  smail 
stones  or  gravel.  Heyne  refers  to  Dick- 
son    to   snow    that    sand    is  sometimes 
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praesertim  incertis  si  mensibus  amnis  abundans      115 
exit  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia  limo, 
unde  cavae  tepido  sudant  umore  lacunae? 

Nec   tamen,  haec  cum   sint  hominumque  boumque 
labores 
versando  terram  experti,  nihil  improbus  anser 
Strymoniaeque  grues  et  amaris  intiba  fibris  120 

officiunt  aut  umbra  nocet     pater  ipse  colendi 
haut  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  per  artem 
movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 


imxed  with  soil  in  order  to  absorb  mois- 
ture,  but  he  does  not  give  the  page,  and  I 
have  not  found  it.  Mr.  Blackburn,  agree- 
ing  generally  with  KeighUey,  takes 
'harena*  in  its  strict  sense,  considering 
*bibula  harena'  as  an  oxymoron,  and 
remarking  that  he  has  found  it  the  worst 
soil  to  drain.  '  Bibulam  pavit  aequor 
harenam/  Lucr.  11  376. 

Z15.  *  Incertis  mensibus'  is  explained 
of  the  months  when  the  weather  is  un- 
certain,  i.e.  spring  and  autumn  (comp. 
w.  311  foll.,  Lucr.  VI  357-378) ;  here  the 
spring.  Forb.  comp.  Lucan  iv  49,  *  in- 
certus  aer.*  The  words  themselves  would 
more  naturally  mean  *at  uncertain 
seasons.' — Probus,  Inst.  1x4,  mentions 
a  reading  *  certis.* 

116.  *  Exit  *  of  a  river,  A.  ii  496. 

1x7.  *Sudant  umore,*  Lucr.  vi  943. 
*Whence  if  the  water  is  not  drawn  off 
before  the  sun  begins  to  act  on  it,  it 
might  rot  the jplants '  (Keightley). 

IZ8-I46.  *Besides  all  this,  the  farmer 
has  many  enemies  to  fieht  with,  birds, 
weeds,  and  shade.  Such  is  Jove's  ordi- 
nance  ;  it  was  he  that  introduced  labour. 
Before  him  men  had  every  thing  to  their 
hands,  and  property  was  not :  he  brought 
in  dangers  and  difficulties,  to  sharpen 
human  wit :  and  so  inventions  and  disco- 
veries  multiplied,  under  pressure  of  want. ' 

zz8.  *Boumque  labores,' v.  325,  *ho- 
minumque  urbisque  labores,'  A.  ii  284. 

zzg.  *Versare  like  *  vertere,*  v.  2, 
with  a  further  notion  of  frequency. 

*  Improbus  :  *  *  probus '  is  frequently 
coupled  with  *  pudicus '  (note  on  v.  80), 
expressing  the  civic  virtue  of  moderation 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
*  Improbus '  denotes  the  absence  of  such 
moderation,  and  is  applied  to  the  wanton 
malice  of  a  persecuting  power,  E.  viii  51, 
to  the  unscrupulous  rapacity  of  noxious 


animals,  iii  431,  A.  11  356,  etc,  andeven 
to  things  which  are  exacting  and  exces- 
sive,  V.  146  *  iabor,'  A.  xii  687  *  mons.' 
Here  the  goose  is  characterized  as  un- 
conscionabie,  regardless  of  its  own  and 
the  farmer^s  dues.  Comp.  the  use  of 
dvcuSfK,  e.g.  of  Sisyphus'  stone.  Of  the 
goose  Palladius  (i  30)  says,  *  Anser  lods 
consitis  inimicus  est,  quia  sata  et  morsu 
laedit  et  stercore,'  the  latter  chai^e  being, 
as  Martyn  obeerves,  a  vulgar  error. 

Z20.  *  Strymoniae : '  see  on  £.  i  55. 
No  other  Mrriter  seems  to  speak  of  cranes 
as  enemies  to  the  farmer. 

*  Intiba '  chicory  or  succory  wouki  be 
injurious,  as  Tumebus  (Advers.  xxvii  25) 
explains,  both  directly,  as  a  weed,  and 
indirectly,  as  attracting  geese,  which  are 
fond  of  it  (Col.  viii  14),  *  Amaris  fibris' 
would  point  to  the  direct  effect ;  but  thc 
words  may  be  omamental. 

Z2Z.  *  Umbra,'  v.  157.  E.  X  76,  *nocent 
et  frugibus  umbrae.' 

*Pater  ipse:'  comp.  generally  Hes. 
Works  42  foU.,  where  the  diiticulties 
introduced  by  Zeus  are  attributed  to  re- 
sentment  agamst  Prometheus. 

*  Ipse '  added  to  the  name  of  a  god 
seems  to  express  dignity,  as  Wagn.  re- 
marks,  *  the  great  Father  himself,'  though 
this  does  not  always  exhaust  its  meaning. 
See  on  v.  328. 

Z22.  •  Per  artem,*  A.  x  135. 
Z23.  *  Movit,'  II  316.  Comp.  the  use  of 
*suscito'  (v.  97),  *agito,'  and  note  on  v.  72. 

*  Corda,'  in  older  Latin,  the  intellect. 
'  Aliis  cor  ipsum  animus  videtur,  ex  quo 
excordes,  vecordes,  concordesquedicuntur, 
et  Nasica  ille  prudens,  bis  consul,  corcu- 
lum,  et  Egregie  cordatus  homo  catus  iEliu' 
Sextus,'  Cic.  Tusc.  19;  *  hebeti  c<^o- 
scere  corde,'  Lucr.  iv  53  (44).  [So  *  mens,' 
the  intellect,  sometimes  denotes  the 
emotions,  in  early  and  in  Augustan  Latin.] 
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nec  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  vetemo. 

ante  lovem  nulli  subigebant  arva  coloni ;  125 

ne  signare  quidem  aut  partiri  limite  campum 

fas  erat:  in  medium  quaerebant,  ipsaque  tellus 

omnia  liberius,  nulio  poscente,  ferebat. 

ilie  malum  virus  serpentibus  addidit  atris, 

praedarique  lupos  iussit  pontumque  moveri,  130 

mellaque  decussit  foliis  ignemque  removit 

et  passim  rivis  currentia  vina  repressit, 

ut  varias  usus  meditando  extunderet  artis 


124.  This  and  the  last  line  give  the  good 
side  of  the  changes  of  the  silver  age ;  labour 
was  necessary  for  the  development  of  man. 
The  old  mythology,  however,  taught  that 
man  first  deteriorated,  and  that  tne  need 
to  labour  was  intended  as  his  punish- 
ment. 

125.  <  Subigebant,'  tilled :  see  il  50 
note. 

126.  *  Ne '  is  the  reading  of  nearly  all 
MSS. ;  one  cursive  has  '  nec,*  the  reading 
of  the  old  editions  and  originally  of  Heyne ; 
comp.  III  561.  Madvig,  Excursus  3  on 
Cic  de  Finibus,  deddes  against  the  possi- 
bility  of  *  nec  .  .  quidem.' 

The  sense  seems  to  be :  the  ground  was 
free  not  only  from  breaking  up  by  the 
plough,  but  from  division  by  the  landmark. 
The  thought  will  hardly  bear  to  be  put 
into  more  prosaic  shape  ;  for,  though  agri- 
culture  and  property  are  doubtless  con- 
nected,  Virg.  would  scarcely  speak  of 
the  latter  as  necessarily  precedmg  the 
former.  Ov.  M.  I  136  postpones  the 
division  of  the  land  till  the  brazen  age, 
cultivation  having  be^n  in  the  silver. 

*  Signare  *  may  contain  a  reference  to 
'  assignatio.' 

127.  'In  medium,*  iv  157,  A.  XI  335 
(note),  with  a  view  to  the  common  stock. 
This  refers  to  *ne  signare  quidem,'  and 

*  ipsaque  tellus  *  to  *  ante  lovem.* 

*  Ipsaque  tel jus : '  KooTrbv  d'  e^cpc  ^EiSutpo^ 
dpcvpa  AirrofidTTi  voKK^v  re  kcu  dtftOovov, 
Hes.  Works  1 18.     So  even  Lucr.  11  11 59, 

*  Ipsa  dedit  dulcis  fetus  et  pabula  laeta, 
Quae  nunc  vix  nostro  grandescunt  aucta 
labore,"  and  v  942. 

128.  *  Liberius  *  seems  to  include  both 
generosity  and  freedom  from  constraint. 

*  Inmetata  quibus  iugera  liberas  Fruges 
et  Cererem  ferunt,*  Hor.  Od.  iii  xxiv 
12.     Heyne. 


129.  The  extinction  of  the  serpent 
and  paci6cation  of  the  wolf  signalize 
the  retum  of  the  golden  age.  £.  iv  24, 
V  60. 

'  Malum '  may  be  used,  as  Serv.  thinks, 
because  *  virus '  is  a  neutral  word  for 
animal  fluid :  but  it  seems  more  obvious 
to  take  *  virus  *  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
regard  '  malum '  as  a  piece  of  descriptive 
simplidty,  like  '  malos  fures,'  Hor.  S.  i  i 

77. 

*  Ater  *  frequently  occurs  as  an  epithet 
of  serpents,  when  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
say  whether  it  is  to  be  construed  in  its 
primitive  sense  of  black,  or  its  derivative 
meaning  of  deadly.  In  iv  407,  where  it 
is  applied  to  a  tieer,  it  means  the  latter. 

130.  *  Moveri/  deponent,  to  swelL  To 
understand  it  of  sailing  would  antidpate 
V.  136,  as  Heyne  remarks.  Forb.  comp. 
Lucr.  V  999  foll.,  where  the  sea  is  de- 
scribed  as  rising  and  ^sdling  idly  so  long 
as  there  were  no  ships  for  it  to  threaten. 
But  the  two  passages  are  contrasted  as 
well  as  parallel ;  what  is  the  second  stage 
with  Virg.  answers  to  the  normal  state 
with  Lucr. 

X31.  *  Mella  :  *  see  E.  iv  30,  note. 

*  Ignemque  removit :  *  Kfnnl/e  ii  vvp, 
Hes.  Works  50,  who  goes  on  to  tell  how 
Prometheus  defeated  the  purposes  of  Zeus 
by  stealing  fire. 

132.  '  Flumina  iam  lactis,  iam  flumina 
nectaris  ibant,'  Ov.  M.  i  iii.  *  Passim* 
goes  with  *  currentia.' 

133.  *  Usus :  *  see  II 22.  It  is  virtually 
personified,  whence  *meditando.* 

*  Extunderet  artis,*  iv  315,  where  *  ex- 
perientia,'  v.  316,  answers  to  *  usus  *  here. 
Cerda  comp.  Hom.  Hymn  to  Hermes, 
508,  (To^ifig  iKfidaaaTO  rixvnv,  PaL  corr. 
has  *  extruderet/  [and  Gud.  *  extuderet,* 
i.e.  •  excuderet.'— H.  N.] 
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paulatim  et  sulcis  frumenti  quaereret  herbam, 

ut  silicis  venis  abstrusum  excuderet  ignem.  135 

tunc  alnos  primum  fluvii  sensere  cavatas  ; 

navita  tum  stellis  numeros  et  nomina  fecit, 

Pleiadas,  Hyadas,  claramque  Lycaonis  Arcton  ; 

tum  laqueis  captare  feras  et  fallere  visco 

inventum  et  magnos  canibus  circumdare  saltus.       140 

atque  alius  latum  funda  iam  verberat  amnem, 

alta  petens,  pelagoque  alius  trahit  umida  lina. 

tum  ferri  rigor  atque  argutae  lammina  serrae — 


134.  *  Paulatim  *  is  illustrated  by  Lucr. 
V  1452,  '  Usus  et  inpigrae  simul  experi- 
entia  mentis  Paulatim  docuit  pedetemtim 
progredientis.'  Comp.  the  following  lines, 
which  Virg.  doubtless  had  before  Wm. 

We  might  have  expected  *  ut '  for  *  et  * 
here,  and  *  et '  (which  is  given  by  Aug.)  in 
the  next  line :  Virg.,  however,  has  chosen 
to  vary  the  expression,  coupling  a  parti- 
cular  fact  with  a  general,  and  then  sub- 
joining  a  second  particular,  as  a  co-ordi- 
nate  cTause  with  tne  two. 

*  Sulcis  *  seems  to  mean  not  in  but  by 
furrows.     *  Might  get  com  by  ploughing.' 

X35.  *Quaerit  pars  semina  fiammae, 
Abstrusa  in  venis  silicis,'  A.  vi  6.  [Serv. 
quotes  *  inter  venas  saxi  *  from  Claudius 
Quadrigarius. — H.  N.]  *  Abstrusum/ by 
Jupiter.     *  Excuderet,'  A.  i  174. 

136.  *  Alnos, '  growing  on  the  river  banks 
(E.  VI  63,  note),  and  thus  suggesting  the 
experiment.    *  Sensere,*  felt  the  weight  of. 

137.  '  Facere  nomen  alicui '  is  a  phrase 
(IV  272),  to  which  *  numeros '  is  added 
by  zeugma.  With  the  thought  comp. 
Soph.  Naup.  fr.  2( Wagn. ),  i^EVfti  ^'adTpcav 
fiirpa  Kcd  irepuTTpoipdg  .  .  'ApiCTOv  orpoi^aQ 
T%  Kal  KwoQ  if/v^pav  difviv.  Still  closer, 
if  the  parallel  be  allowed,  is  Psalm  cxLVii 
4,  *  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars : 
He  calleth  them  all  by  their  names.' 

138.  For  the  lengthening  *  Pleiadas,' 
comp.  E.  II  53  note. 

*  Hyadas,'  A.  1 744.  *  Lycaonis  Arcton,' 
like  *  Scyllam  Nisi,'  E.  vi  74.  Ovid  con- 
nects  the  three  similarly  (M.  xiii  293), 
*  Pleiadasque, .  Hyadasque,  immunemque 
aequoris  Arcton.' 

*  Claram '  is  emphatic.  Aratus  (Phaen. 
40)  speaks  of  Helice  as  KaBapi)  leai  liri- 
fodoaaoOm  iToipijf  IIoXXi)  ^paivofikvri  iKucri 
wotarric  ^irb  wktoq,  The  present  line  is 
moinly  in  apposition  to  *  nomina,'  but  it 


may  also  refer  to  *  numeros,'  as  it  is  itself 
an  enumeration. 

139.  The  absence  of  snares  is  one  mark 
of  the  retum  of  the  golden  age,  E.  v  60. 
Cerda  quotes  Soph.  Ant.  343  foll.,  where 
man  is  said  to  show  his  sagacity  by  snaring 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes. 

140.  See  E.  VI  56. 

142.  The  structure  of  the  line  shows 
that  '  alta  petens '  refers  to  what  has  gone 
before.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
the  fisher  throws  his^casting-net  as  deep  as 
he  can,  the  largest  iish,  as  Mr.  Blackbum 
remarks,  lying  in  the  deep  pools.  The 
words  are  elsewhere  used  <h  the  sea ;  but 
they  are  also  applied  to  shooting  into  the 
air  ( A.  v  508,  where  the  stmcture  of  the 
line  is  the  same),  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  here  be  used  of  a 
river,  of  which  *  altus '  is  not  an  uncommon 
epithet  (iv  333).  To  couple  *  alta  petens 
pelagoque,'  with  Wagn.  and  Munro,  like 

*  longius  ex  altoque'  iii  238,  *  extremus 
galeaqueima'  A.  V498,  would  be,  I  think, 
less  good.  [Serv.  recognizes  boih  inter- 
pretations. — H.  N.] 

*Lina*  used  of  a  net  like  \iva,  The 
drag-net  is  here  meant. 

143.  'Ferri  rigor,'  *  ferrum  rigidum.* 

*  Rigor  auri  solvitur  aestu,'  Lucr.  iv  492. 
Comp.  Id.  VI  loii,  ^quam  validi  ferri 
natura  et frigidus  horror  ; '  li  410,  *  serrae 
stridentis  acerbum  Horrorem,',which  Virg. 
may  have  thought  of,  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  verse  shows.  Ov.  M.  i  141, 
of  the  iron  age,  *  lamque  nocens  ferrum 
ferroque  nocentius  aurum  Prodierat.' 

'  Serrae  :  *  the  invention  of  the  saw 
was  attributed  to  Daedalus  (Pliny  vii  198), 
to  his  nephew  (Ov.  M.  viii  244,  where 
the  hint  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  back-bone  of  a  fish),  or  to  Talus  (Sen. 
Ep.  90). 
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nam  primi  cuneis  scindebant  fissile  lignum, — 

tum  variae  venere  artes.     labor  omnia  vicit  145 

improbus  et  duris  urgenS  in  rebus  egestas. 

prima  Ceres  feirro  mortalis  vertere  terram 

instituit,  cum  iam  glandes  atque  arbuta  sacrae 

deficerent  silvae  et  victum  Dodoha  negaret. 

mox  et  frumentis  lahor  additus,  ut  mala  culmos     150 

esset  robigo  segnisque  horreret  in  arvis 

carduus;  intereunt  segetes,  subit  aspera  silva, 

lappaeque  tribolique,  interque  nitentia  culta 


Z44.  Jacob  Bryant  and  He^me  thought 
the  line  spurious.  It  is  certainly  awkward ; 
one  might  have  supposed  that  cleaving  of 
wood  did  not  go  on  in  the  golden  age. 
But  Virg.  need  not  have  been  consistent 
in  his  conception  of  the  progress  of  society. 
For  the  diction  comp.  A.  vi  181. 

[«  Primi '  *  men  ofold.*— H.  N.] 

146.  *  Improbus,*  v.  1 19.  Emm.  comp. 
Theocr.  XXI  i,  a  wevia,  AmJ^ovtc,  fiSva 
rdg  rixvc^  iyeiptu  [*  Surgens '  Pal/  and 
originally  Med.— H.  N.] 

Z47-X5g.  *Agriculture  was  introduced 
by  Ceres.  Even  that  was  afterwards  made 
difficult  by  diseases  in  wheat  and  intnision 
of  weeds :  in  fect,  the  farmer  has  to  use 
every  exertion  if  he  would  not  submit  to 
failure  and  hunger.' 

147.  Thfe  sowing  of  com  has  been  men- 
tioned  (v.  134)  as  a  feature  of  the  silver 
age;  its  introduction  is  here  spoken  of 
more  at  length.     *  Ceres,'  v.  "/, 

[The  construction  of  *  instituit  *  with  acc 
as  well  as  inf.  (as  E.  ii  32,  etc.)  seems 
due  to  the  analogy  of  *  doceo.*] 

Z48.  *Glandes  atque  arbuta*  may  be 
the  subject  of  *  deficerent  *  (*sacrae  silvae  * 
being  the  gen. ),  or  its  object.  *  Deficere  * 
generally  takes  an  acc.  of  the  person  or 
thing  failed  or  forsaken  (as  v.  148),  not  of 
the  thing  in  which  the  failure  takes  place. 
Varro  however,  R.  R.  iii  16,  has  *  defi- 
dant  animum,*  speaking  of  bees,  and  the 
analogy  of  *  sufficio*  may  be  urged.  Comp. 
II  520,  *  dant  arbuta  silvae.' 

'Sacrae*  is  explained  by  'Dodona.* 
Comp.  II  15,  *nemorumque  lovi  quae 
maxima  firondet  Aesculus,  atque  habitae 
Grais  oracula  quercus.*  The  sacredness  of 
the  groves  recalls  the  golden  age.  Virg.*s 
notion  seems  to  be  that  in  the  silver  age 
the  supply  of  acoms  was  checked,  in  order 
that  man  might  be  driven  to  some  other 
food ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  em- 


barrassed  by  the  conflicting  views  of  hu- 
man  degeneracy  and  human  development. 
Acoms  are  more  naturally  the  food  of 
savages  than  the  diet  of  the  golden  age ; 
and  so  in  Ov.  M.  i  loi  foU. ,  after  we  have 
heard  that  every  part  of  the  earth  yielded 
every  kind  of  product  freely,  it  is  strange 
to  be  told  that  men  in  those  times  lived  on 
arbutes,  strawberries,  comels,  mulberries, 
and  acoms  fallen  from  the  tree.  At  the 
end  of  the  present  paragraph  (v.  159)  a 
meal  of  acoms  is  evidently  regarded  as  a 
relapse  into  barbarism, — not  to  dwell  on 
the  question  how  man  still  has  the  option 
of  following  a  diet  which  since  the  golden 
age  has  been  forbidden  him. 

150.  *Soon  however  the  wheat  had 
plagues  of  its  own.'  *  Labor,'  of  the  suf- 
ferings  of  things  inanimate,  v.  79. 

•  Ut*  may  merely  denote  consequence, 
as  in  *  accidit  ut ;  but  the  passage  will 
gain  force  if  we  suppose  it  to  indicate  the 
will  of  Jupiter,  *additus  ut*  implying 
something  like  *edictum  est  ut.*  *The 
baleful  mildew  was  bidden  to  eat  the 
stems,  and  the  lazy  thistle  to  set  up  its 
spikes  in  the  fields. 

15Z.  •  Robigo,*  mildew,  was  controlled, 
according  to  Italian  belief,  by  a  god, 
'  Robigus,*  or  a  goddess,  *  Robigo,*  who 
was  propitiated  by  a  special  festival,  the 

*  Robigalia.* 

*  Segnis,*  the  symbol  of  inactivity,  grow- 
ing  up  where  the  field  is  left  to  itself. 

z^a.  See  on  E.  v  37  for  the  belief  that 
these  various  weeds  were  really  diseases 
in  the  wheat.  [*Silva:*  see  v.  76 
note.] 

Z53.  *  Lappaeque  tribolique,*G.  iii  385. 

*  Lappae '  are  *  cleavers,  clivers,  or  gocse- 
grass*  (Keightley).  *Triboli,*  rpi/SoXot, 
caltrops,  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  pieces  of  iron  thrown  among  an 
enemy*s  cavalry.    *  Lolium  tribolique  fati- 
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infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantur  avenae. 

quod  nisi  et  adsiduis  herbam  insectabere  rastris      155 

et  sonitu  terrebis  aves  et  ruris  opaci 

falce  premes  umbram  votisque  vocaveris  imbrem, 

heu,  mag^um  alterius  frustra  spectabis  acervum 

concussaque  famem  in  silvis  solabere  quercu. 

Dicendum  et  quae  sint  duris  agrestibus  arma,     160 
quis  sine  nec  potuere  seri  nec  surgere  messes : 
vomis  et  inflexi  primum  grave  robur  aratri 
tardaque  Eleusinae  matris  volventia  plaustra 
tribulaque  traheaeque  et  iniquo  pondere  rastri ; 


gant  Triticeas  messis  et  inexpugnal»le 
gramen,*  Ov.  M.  v  485. 

'  Nitentia  culta '  answer,  as  Keightley 
says,  tothe '  nitidae  fhiges '  of  Lucr.  i  252. 

X54,  See  on  E.  V  37. 

155.  *  Quod  nisi,'  Madv.  §  449.  *  Her- 
bam  insectabere : '  comp.  *  inexpugnabile 
gramen,'  quoted  above  from  Ovid. 

'  Herbam '  is  the  reading  of  most  MSS., 
and  suits  the  context  better  than  '  terram ' 
(Rom.),  which  Heyne  retained. 

156.  ['  Opad  *  overgrown,  sunless  :  A. 
III  508,  VI  673,  etc.] 

*  Aves  :  *  '  avidaeque  volucres  Semina 
iacta  legunt,*  Ov.  1.  c 

157.  'Umbram*  Non.,  Serv.,  Med., 
Rom.,  Gud.  ;  'umbras*  Philaig.,  Aug., 
Pal.  and  two  cursives. 

*  Premes,*  like  '  premant  vitem,*  Hor. 
Od.  I  xxxi  9. 

'Votis:'  vows  were  paid  to  Jupiter 
Pluvius  (Tibull.  i  vii  20).  There  were 
similar  invocations  at  Athens.  M.  Anton. 
V  7i  <^^  *A9rivaiwv.  (^ov,  6^0 v,  w  ^cXc 
Ztv,  Kord  TtiQ  apovpOQ  r^c  *A9tivait*v  Koi 
riav  intiiiiv, 

158.  This  line  is  modelled  on  Lucr. 
II  2, '  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem,* 
and  is  imitated  by  Hor.  Od.  Ii  ii  24, 
*  ingentis  oculo  inretorto  Spectat  acervos.* 
The  sense  resembles  Hes.  Works  394, 
ioQ  TOi  ixaoTa  "Qpi  dl^iyrac  ftri  ttwc  tcl 
fitTaii>  xart^wv  liTunTtryg  dXKorpiovg  otKovg 
Kai  firiciv  ivvae^i.     *  Acervum,*  v.  185. 

159.  *  You  will  end  where  men  b^n, 
and  fall  back  upon  acoms.*  Observe  *in 
silvis,*  the  scene  of  wild  life,  implying  a 
contrast  to  *  in  arvo.*  The  thought  is  not 
unlike  Lucr.  v  206  foll. 

z  60-175.  *  The  implements  for  a  farmer 
are  ploughs,  waggons,  thrashing  instru- 


ments,  harrows,  baskets,  hurdles,  and 
fans.  The  plough  has  several  parts,  made 
from  the  wood  of  different  trees,  which 
should  be  well  seasoned.* 

160.  'Duris  agrestibus,*  A.  vii  504. 
'Arma:*  '  Cerealiaque  arma,*  A.  i  177. 

sfi.  'Nec  potuere*  [could  not  have 
been.— H.  N.l 

162.  *  Robur  aratri,*  like  *  robur  ferri,* 
A.  VII  609,  Lucr.  II  449,  'robur  saxi,' 
Lucr.  I  882.  The  expression  seems  oma- 
mental,  not  necessarily  denotins  a  heavy 
plouch  for  deep  ploughing,  which  would 
not  be  suited  to  all  soils.  *  Inflexi  *  is 
explained  by  w.  169,  i^a 

163.  'Tarda*  oualifies  *  volventia.' 
'Eleusinae  matris,  Ceres,  introduced 
(like  Celeus  and  Bacchus)  to  give  a  re- 
ligious  dipnity  to  what  might  otherwise 
seem  trivial.  *  Eleusinus  novavit  poeta 
pro  vulgari  'EXivffivtog,*  Heyne.  The 
wageons  apparently  belong  to  her  as 
goddess  of  husbandry ;  the  conveyances 
used  in  the  Eleusinian  processions  were 
not  '  plaustra,*  but  '  tensae.'  '  Matris  *  is 
sufficientl^  explained  by  Aif/i^n|p,  with- 
out  refemng  to  the  appellation  which  the 
Italians  are  supposed  to  have  given  to 
their  goddesses. 

164.  'Tribulum,*  tA  TpifioXa^  a  *  thresh- 
ing-sledge.*  'Fit  e  tabula  lapidibus  aut 
ferro  asp>erata,  quae  inposito  auriga  aut 
pondere  grandi  trahitur  iumentis  lunctis 
ut  discutiat  e  spica  grana,*  Varro,  R.  R. 
I  52,  who  mentions  another  kind  made 
'ex  assibus  dentatis  cum  orbiculis,  quod 
vocant  plostellum  poenicum.'  One  of 
these  was  perhaps  the  'trahea.*  '  The 
"tribulum*^  ("trebbio,**  It. ;  "triUo.** 
Sp.)  is  still  used  in  the  Elast,  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  south  of  Italy.*    Keightl^. 
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virgea  praeterea  Celei  vilisque  supellex,  165 

arbuteae  crates  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi. 
omnia  quae  multo  ante  memor  provisa  repones, 
si  te  digna  manet  divini  gloria  ruris. 
continuo  in  silvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatur 
in  burim  et  curvi  formam  accipit  ulmus  aratri.        170 
huic  ab  stirpe  pedes  temo  protentus  in  octo, 
binae  aures,  duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dorso. 


165.  *  Celeus,'  KeXeiSc,  father  of  Trip- 
tolemus  and  Demophon,  and  the  fiist 
priest  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 

'  Virgea  supeUex '  seems  to  include  bas- 
kets,  colanders,  etc.  (£.  11  71,  x  71,  G.  i 
266,  n  241),  as  well  as  hurdles  &nd  fan. 

166.  The  winnowing-fan  was  carried 
in  the  Eleusinian  processions  in  honour 
of  lacchus,  the  son  of  Demeter  and  Zeus, 
sometimes  confounded  with  Bacchus  (E. 
VI  15,  VII  51),  sometimes  distinguished. 
Rom.  has  'vallus,*  which  according  to 
Serv.  meant  the  same. 

167.  Hes.  Works,  457,  rwf  irp6<r6tv 
fUkkriiv  ix^fKV  oiKfiia  Oifffitu,  *  Memor ' 
seems  a  translation  of  fitfAvtifuvog,  Id.  ib. 
422.  In  the  whole  passage  Virg.  probabl/ 
had  that  part  of  Hesiod*s  poem  before  his 
mind.    *Repones,*  imperative  :  E.  x  31. 

[Pal.  originally  had  *  provissa.* — H.  N.] 
x68.  *  If  you  are  destined  (*manet*) 

to  win  and  wear  the  fuU  honours  of  the 

divine  country.  * 

*  Digna,*  *  fuU,*  i.e.  glory  such  as  would 
be  worth  ambition.  Serv.  (*  si  te  capit 
dignitas  ruris')  explains  it  *deemed  worthy 
by  you'  (comp.  491):  Keightley  renders 
*  deserved,'  that  is,  due. 

*  Divini  *  is  another  attempt  to  revive 
the  sacred  assodations  of  rural  life.  The 
same  tone  is  perceptible  in  '  manet.' 

169.  *  Continuo  *  is  explained  by  *  in 
silvis  ; '  [compare  I  356  note].  The  words 
can  only  mean  that  the  young  elm  while 
yet  in  the  woods  is  bent  and  made  to  grow 
in  the  required  shape,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing, 
which  Keightley  denies. 

X70.  •Buris,*  also  *urvum,*  yvriCt  the 
plough-beam.  Nothing  in  our  plough 
exactly  answers  to  it.  *It  was  a  piece 
of  strong  wood,  naturally  or  artificially 
curved,  to  one  end  of  which  was  affixed 
the  pole,  to  the  other  the  "  dentale,**  and 
into  it  was  morticed  the  **stiva.**  It 
therefore  formed  thc  body  of  the  plough, 


which  from  its  shape  is  termed  by  Lu- 
cretius  **curvum**  [as  here].  .  .  In 
Virg.'s  plough  the  **buris"  is  of  elm, 
while  in  that  of  Hesiod  it  is  of  ilex 
(xptvoc).*  (Keightley.)  Daubeny  (p.  loi), 
following  Seguier,  identi6es  the  Virgilian 
and  Hesiodic  ploughs  with  one  still  used 
in  the  south  of  France  under  the  name  of 
the  Herault  plough,  where  there  is  a 
*buris*  called  *ba^se.*  Seguier  however 
considers  Hesiod*s  ikvfia  to  be  the  *  buris,' 
his  yinjQ  being  the  *  dentale.* 

171.  *  **  Temo,*'  pvfiof  [in  Hesiod  l<rro- 
/3ocvc],  the  pole.  The  **  temo  **  was  part 
of  the  plough,  as  well  as  of  a  cart  or 
carriage.  The  yoke  was  fastened  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  by  means  of  it  the  oxen 
drew.  .  .  Hesiod  (Works  435)  says  it 
should  be  of  elm  or  bay.  *  Keightley,  who 
remarks  that  *protentus*  had  better  be 
taken  as  a  verb  (instead  of  suppl^ong 

*  aptatur  *),  as  the  *  temo  *  is  not  fitted  on 
like  the   *aures*   and    *dentalia.*      But 

*  aptantur  *  probably  refers  to  the  shaping 
of  the  pieces  of  wood,  not  to  fitting  them 
on  to  the  plough.  So  A.  i  552,  *  et  silvis 
aptare  trabes.' 

*  Ab  stirpe  *  is  restored  by  Wagn.  from 
Med.  corr.  for  *  a  stirpe ;  *  see  E.  Vlii  41. 


172. 


*Auris**  a  mould-board.   When 


the  plough  was  prepared  for  seed-sowing, 
the  **aures**  or  **tabellae**  (Varro  i  29) 
were  put  to  the  **  vomer,*'  so  that  it 
then  resembled  our  strike  furrow  plough. 
Pliny  (xviii  180)  would  seem  to  speak  of 
only  one  **  auris,"  but  perhaps  his  words 
are  not  to  be  taken  strictly.*  Keightley. 
*  **  Dentale,"  iKvfia,  the  share-beam,  or 
share-head,  a  piece  of  wood  which  was 
fixed  horizontally  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
**  buris,**  and  to  which  •  the  share  was 
fitted.  In  some  cases  the  **  dentale  **  was 
itself  shod  with  iron.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  it  was  one  solid  piece  of  timber, 
with  a  space  to  admit  the  end  of  the 
**  buris,**  or  two  pieces  fastened  on  each 
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caeditur  et  tilia  ante  iugo  levis  altaque  fagus 
stivaque  quae  currus  a  tei^o  torqueat  imos ; 
et  suspensa  focis  explorat  robora  fumus. 

Possum  multa  tibi  veterum  praecepta  referre, 
ni  refugis  tenuisque  piget  cognoscere  curas. 
area  cum  primis  ingenti  aequanda  cylindro 


175 


side  of  it  and  running  to  a  point:  the 
former  seems  the  more  probable,  and  the 
**  duplici  dorso  **  of  Virg.  may  only  allude 
to  its  position  as  on  each  side  of  the 
**buris,"  and  its  support  of  the  two 
*'  aures."  The  plural  **  dentalia  "  is  used 
by  this  poet  in  speaking  of  one  plough, 
but  it  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
poetic  licence.  Hesiod  directs  the  **den- 
tale  **  to  be  made  of  oak.*  Id.  According 
to  Daubeny,  the  '  dentale  *  is  a  share  of 
wood,  made  double  by  a  share  of  iron 
placed  over  it  so  as  to  realize  the  *  duplex 
dorsum.' 

173.  *  lugum,*  Zvyocy  yoke,  *  a  piece  of 
wood,  straight  in  the  middle  and  curved 
towards  the  ends,  which  was  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  pole  of  the  plough  or  cart, 
and  went  over  the  necks  of  the  oxen, 
which  drew  by  means  of  it.  It  was  by 
the  neck  the  oxen  drew.'    Keightley. 

174.  *  **  Stiva,"  Ix^TXri,  plough-tail,  or 
handle.  The  **stiva"  was  originally 
morticed  into  the  **buris,"  but  sometimes 
formed  one  piece  with  it.  It  had  a  cross 
piece  named  **  manicula,"  by  which  the 
ploughman  held  and  directed  the  plough.* 
Keightley. 

*  Stivaque  '  is  the  reading  of  all  MSS. 
[and  of  Serv.].  Martyn,  followed  by 
Voss,  Jahn,  Wunderlich,  and  Schaper, 
conjectures  *stivae,*  which  would  at  odce 
clear  up  the  sense.  But  the  change  wants 
authonty,  and  would  not  improve  the 
metre,  while  the  MSS.  reading  is  only  a 
poetical  way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  by 
the  help  01  a  hendiadys,  and  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  Virg.'s  love  of  variety  of 
expression.  The  other  altemative,  keep- 
ing  *stivaque,'  is  to  place  the  comma 
after  *  fagus,'  and  take  *  que  *  in  *  altaque  * 
as  equivalent  to  *  ve ' — *  the  light  linden- 
tree  or  tall  beech  is  cut  beforehand  for 
the  yoke.*  Ribbeck  follows  Schrader  in 
pladng  this  line  before  v.  173,  an  in- 
f^enious  su^estion,  but  not  to  be  admitted 
m  Virg.     See  on  iv  203-205. 

'Currus*  (so  the  MSS.)  is  appHed 
naturally  to  a  plough  in  motion,  as  in 
CatuU.  LXiv  9  to  a  ship ;  a  plough,  that 


is,  is  a  species  of  carriage,  containing  a 
*temo'  and  a  'iugum'  at  least.  Serv. 
says  that  in  Virg.*s  own  parts  wheel- 
ploughs  were  used ;  this  was  the  case  in 
Pliny*s  time  (xviii  172)  in  Gaul,  and  is 
still  in  Lombardy. 

175.  In  Hes.  Works  XLV  629  the  rudder 
is  to  be  hung  in  the  smoke  ;  in  Aristoph. 
Ach.  279  the  shield  when  war  is  over. 
Comp.  II  241. 

*  Explorat  *  seems  to  combine  the  no- 
tions  of  searching  (drying)  and  testing. 
Before  Heins.  the  reading  was  *  exploret ' 
(Med.  late  corr.):  but  the  context  is  de- 
scriptive,  not  preceptive. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  Virg.'s  plough 
see  Keightley's  Terms  of  Husbandry,  an- 
nexed  to  his  edition,  s.  v.  *  Aratrum,'  and 
Daubeny,  Lect.  3. 

Z76-I86.  *  There  are  many  precepts  of 
husbandry  to  be  leamt ;  for  instance,  the 
threshing-floor  should  be  made  thoroughly 
smooth  and  hard  that  it  may  not  gape, 
and  leave  room  first  for  weeds  and  then 
for  animals  of  all  kinds.' 

176.  *  Possum  :  *  comp.  Plaut.  Trin.  II 
ii  99,  *  Multa  ^o  possum  docta  dicta  et 
quamvis  facunde  loqui,'  Kritz  Sall.  C. 
Li  4,  [Cic.  de  Sen.  24,  55,  etc,  Roby 
1535,  Munro  Lucr.  l  400.] 

*  Tibi :  *  Maecenas  is  addressed  through- 
out  as  Memmius  by  Lucr.  Keightley  well 
comp.  Lucr.  i  400,  *Multaque  praeterea 
tibi  possum  commemorando  Argumenta 
iidem  dictis  conradere  nostris.'  Comp. 
also  ib.  410,  *  Quod  si  pigraris,  paulumve 
recesserisab  re.* 

177.  'Refugis,'  from  hearing;  A.  ii 
12  from  speaking.  Observe  mood  and 
tense,  *  I  can  repeat  .  .  but  I  see  you 
start  off.' 

178.  The  chief  passages  in  the  writers 
De  Re  Rust. ,  referring  to  the  construction 
of  a  threshing-floor,  are  Cato  91,  129, 
Varro  151,  Col.  11  19  (20).  A  summary 
of  their  results  is  given  by  Keightley. 
*An  elevated  spot,  to  which  the  wind 
would  have  free  access,  was  to  be  selected, 
but  care  was  to  be  taken  that  it  should 
not  be  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind 
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et  vertenda  manu  et  creta  solidanda  tenaci, 

ne  subeant  herbae  neu  pulvere  victa  fatiscat,  180 

tum  variae  inludant  pestes:  saepe  exiguus  mus 

sub  terris  posuitque  domos  atque  horrea  fecit; 

aut  oculis  capti  fodere  cubilia  talpae; 

inventusque  cavis  bufo,  et  quae  plurima  terrae     -  "^  •    ^i 

monstra  ferunt;  populatque  ingentem  farris  acervum 

curculio  atque  inopi  metuens  formica  senectae.        186 


usually  blew  on  the  house  and  garden, 
as  tbe  chaff  was  injurious  to  trees  and 
vegetables.  It  was  to  be  circular  in  form, 
and  elevated  a  little  in  the  centre,  so  that 
the  rain  migbt  not  lie  on  it.  It  was 
sometimes  flagged,  but  was  more  usually 
formed  of  "argilla,"  with  which  chaflf 
and  **  amurca  "  were  well  mixed.  It  was 
then  made  solid  and  level  with  rammers 
or  a  Tolling-stone,  in  order  that  it  m^ht 
not  crack  and  so  give  harbour  to  mice, 
ants,  or  any  other  vermin,  and  that  grass 
might  not  crow  on  it.  Beside  the  "  area  " 
was  a  building  named  *'nubilarium/'  into 
which  the  corn  was  carried  when  there 
appeared  any  danger  of  rain  or  storm.' 
Sometimes  the  *  area*  was  covered  (Varro 
I.c),  but  generally  it  was  in  the  open  air. 

*  Cum  primis  dicebant  pro  eo  quod  est 
in  primis.*  Gell.  xvii  2.  The  question 
between  *  cum  primis  *  ( =  *  inter  primos  *) 
and  *  cumprimis  *  ( =  *  praecipue  )  seems 
really  a  question  as  to  the  words  with 
which  *  cum  primis '  is  connected  :  e.g.  in 
the  present  line  it  might  be  taken  with 
*  area,  *  or  with  *  ingenti,  *  or  with  *  aequanda.  * 
Here  it  seems  best  to  refer  it  to  what  has 
gone  before,  the  'multa  praecepta,*  of 
which  this  that  follows  is  the  first. 

Pal.  has  *  cylindro  est, '  [  *  est '  beingadded 
apparently  by  a  second  hand. — H.  N.] 

179.  •Vertenda  manu,'  as  Serv.  re- 
marks,  really  precedes  *aequanda  cylin- 
dro,'  as  the  preparation  of  the  floor  is  the 
first  thing.  *  Creta,'  =  *  argilla '  as  in  ii 
215,  as  appears  from  Varro,  I.  c. 

180.  *Pulvere  pro  sicdtate,'  Philar- 
gyrius,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  if  *pul- 
vere  *  is  taken  with  *  victa.'  But  it  may 
be  a  modal  abl.  with  '  fatiscat '  like  *  rimis 
fatiscunt,*  A.  i  123. 

*  Fatisco '  seems  here  to  have  both  its 
orieinal  sense  of  breaking  into  chinks, 
and  its  sccondary  one  of  exhaustion.  In 
this  latter  sense  it  is  joined  with  *  victus,' 
as  constantly  in  Lucr.  with  'fessus.* 

x8i.  *Inludant:'    Pal.,    Med.,  Rom., 


Gud. ;  before  Heins.  the  common  reading 
was  *  inludunt'  (Med.  corr.).  *  Mock  the 
threshing  floor  and  the  husbandman'& 
labour.'  So  in  11  375  the  goats  are  said 
to  mock  the  young  vine. 

*  Pestes,'  as  injuring  the  floor  and 
anno^ring  the  husbandman.  'Exiguus 
mus :  *  *  Risimus,  et  merito,  nuper  poet- 
am,  qui  dixerat  Praetextam  in  cista 
mures  rosere  Camilli.  At  Vergilii  mira- 
mur  illud :  saepe  exiguus  mus.  Nam 
epitheton  exiguus  [aptum,  proprium] 
efiecit,  ne  plus  exspectaremus,  et  casus 
singularis  magis  decuit,  et  clausula  ipsa 
unias  syllabae  non  usitata  addidit  gratiam. 
Imitatus  est  itaque  utrumque  Horatius, 
Nascetur  ridiculus  mus.'  Quint.  viii  3. 
[Serv.  has  the  same  story. — H.  N.] 

183.  The  use  of  *talpa*  masc.,  like 
'damma,'  E.  viii  28,  is  noted  by  Quint. 
IX  3,  and  Serv. 

*  Oculis  capti : '  '  Hannibal  ...  quia 
medendi  nec  locus  nec  tempus  erat,  altero 
oculo  capitur/  Livy  xxii  2,  [a  very 
common  use  of  *  captus.']  So  *  capi,*  *  to 
be  injured,'  Lucr.  v  929,  '  Nec  fadle  ex 
aestu  nec  frigore  quod  cajjeretur,  Nec 
novitate  cibi,  nec  labi  corp>oris  uUa.' 
[Nonius,  p.  249,  quotes  the  line,  and  says 
'capere,  implicare,  impedire.' — H.  N.] 

184.  'Inventus'  is  probably  the  finite 
verb,  not  the  participle.  *  Bufo  *  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  classics. 

185.  *  Monstra,'  used  of  hateful  crea- 
tures  without  reference  to  size,  as  in  iii 
152  of  the  gadfly.  *  Populatque  ingentem 
farris  acervum,'  A.  iv  402. 

186.  *  **  Curculio,"  weevil.  This  larva 
is  known  to  be  very  destructive  to  com 
and  flour,  but  only  in  the  granary.  Even 
with  us  com  is  not  left  long  enough  on 
the  bam-floor  to  be  attacked  by  it.' 
Keightley.  Varro,  i  63,  says  that  when 
weevils  begin  to  devour  com,  it  should  be 
carried  out  and  placed  in  the  sun,  with 
vessels  of  water  for  the  weevils  to  drown 
themselves  in. 
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contemplator  item,  cum  sc  nux  plurima  silvis 
induet  in  florem  et  ramos  curvabit  olentis : 
si  superant  fetus,  pariter  frumenta  sequentur, 
magnaque  cum  mag^o  veniet  tritura  calore;  190 

at  si  luxuria  foliorum  exuberat  umbra, 
nequiquam  pinguis  palea  teret  area  culmos. 
semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  serentes, 
et  nitro  prius  et  nigra  perfundere  amurca,  ^]  / 


*  Inopi  senectae,*  a  poetical  expression 
for  the  winter,  the  ant  being  spoken  of  in 
human  language  (Keightley).  With  the 
dat  comp.  *  metuisse  tuis,'  A.  X  94.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  andents 
were  in  error  about  the  ant,  which  has  no 
store-houses,  and  remains  torpid  during 
most  of  the  winter.  Mr.  Blackbum  how- 
ever  says  that  this  b  not  always  so,  the 
case  depending  on  climate. 

187- 192.  *  The  yield  of  com  is  prog- 
nosticated  by  the  walnut.  If  the  tree 
bears  largely,  the  harvest  will  be  good  ;  if 
there  are  many  leaves  and  little  fruit, 
bad.' 

187.  A  second  precept.  *  Contem- 
plator,*  Lucr.  11  114,  vi  189.  [The  form 
m  -tor  is  generally  used  when,  as  here, 
there  is  distinct  reference  to  future  time. 
— H.  N.  Compare  Neue-Wagener,  For- 
menlehre  iii  213-223  (ed.  3);  E.  iii  77,etc.] 

'  Nux '  is  generally  taken  of  the  almond  : 
so  Serv.,  Isidorus  (xvii  7),  and  Theo- 
phylact  (Nat.  Q.  17).  Martyn  and 
keightley,  however,  understand  it  of  the 
walnut,  which  is  the  more  usual  sense  of 
the  word,  and  agrees  with  *  olentis.* 

*Plurima'  with  *induet,'  like  *de- 
scendet  plurimus,'  £.  vii  6a 

z88.  *  Induet  in  florem,'  like  '  induerat 
in  voltus,'  A.  VII  20  ;  *  In  fraudem  indui- 
mus,'  Lucr.  iv  817. 

*Curvabit,'  as  Wagn.  remarks,  is  not 
strictly  accurate;  branches  are  weighed 
down  by  fruit,  not  by  leaves  or  blossoms. 

•  Curvavit  *  (Med.)  arises  from  a  common 
confiision  of  the  letters  *b'  and  'v,' 
though  a  quotation  in  Ru6nianus  has 
*induit — curvavit.*  [*Induit'  Gud.  and 
Isid.  XVII  vii  23. — H.  N.] 

189.  *  Superare '  of  abundance,  Ii  330. 

*  If  a  great^number  of  the  blossoms  set, 
as  the  gardeners  lerm  it.'    Keightley. 

Z90.  *  Aestus  nimios  fore  significat,  aut 
calorem  dixit  festinationem,'  Serv.  He 
givesthe  picture  of  the  *tritura,*  hard  work 


and  a  broiling  sun  :   comp.  v.  298,  iii 
i32foll. 

Z9Z.  ['Luxuriae,'  Le.  'luxurie,'  Rom. 
— H.  N.]  *  Foliorum '  is  emphatic,  opp. 
to  *fetus,*  *umbra*  generaf.  *If  the 
luxuriance  of  the  shade  is  merely  a 
luxuriance  of  leaves.'  Emm.  comp.  the 
word  fvXXofiavtiy, 

Z92.  *  Nequiquam '  with  '  teret,'  '  pin- 
guis'  with  *palea.'  Before  Heins.  the 
common  reading  was  *  paleae '  [which, 
thoueh  mentioned  by  Philarg.,  is  now 
found  in  no  good  MS. — H.  N.]. 

•Teret  area,'  v.  298.  The  •tritura' 
was  performed  sometimes  by  the  tramp- 
ling  of  oxen,  sometimes  by  the  *  tribu- 
lum,'  or  *trahea'  (see  on  v.  164),  some- 
times  (Col.  li  21)  by  *fustes,*  flails  or 
sticks.     Rom.  has  *  terit.' 

193.203.  *  Steeping  seed-beans  is  a 
plan  often  pursued,  to  make  the  produce 
larger  and  easier  to  be  cooked.  ^ut  the 
best  seeds  will  d^nerate,  unless  you 
pick  cvery  year.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
everything  in  nature,  and  only  man's  most 
strenuous  efforts  can  counteract  it.' 

Z93.  A  third  precept.  From  w.  195, 
196,  it  seems  that  Virg.  is  speaking  of 
leguminous  plants  :  and  so  the  passage  is 
explained  by  Pliny,  xviii  157,  Col.  ii 
10.  But  he  may  be  thinking  of  com  as 
well,  and  using  pulse  only  as  one  instance. 
See  on  v.  199.     *  Serentes '  subst. 

Z94.  *  Nitro.'  *Thc  virpov  .  .  of  the 
ancients  was  not  our  nitre  :  it  was  a 
mineral  alkali,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  was 
therefore  used  in  washing.*     Keightley. 

*  **  Amurca,"  af^Spyfic,  a  watery  fluid 
contained  in  the  olive,  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
oil,  which  must  be  carefiilly  separated 
from  it.'  Id.  [*  Amurca '  b  the  true  spell- 
ing.  Serv.  says  *  amurca  per  c  scribitur, 
et  per  g  pronuntiatur,  ut  C.  Gaius,  Cn. 
Gnaeus : '  so  Terentianus  Maurus,  p.  352. 
— H.  N.] 
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grandior  ut  fetus  siliquis  fallacibus  esset,  195 

et,  quamvis  igni  exiguo,  properata  maderent. 

vidi  lecta  diu  et  multo  spectata  labore 

degenerare  tamen,  ni  vis  humana  quot  annis 

maxima  quaeque  manu  legeret    sic  omnia  fatis 

in  peius  ruere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri,  200 

non  aliter/  quam  qui  adverso  vix  flumine  lembum 

remigiis  subigit,  si  bracchia  forte  remisit, 

atque  iilum  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 


195.  *  Siliquis  fallocibus  :*  Forb.  comp. 
Tibull.  II  i  19,  '  Neuseges  eludat  messem 
folladbus  herbis,*  where  both  passa^es 
seem  to  be  imitated.  Here  the  epithet 
refers  to  the  ^eneral  character  of  the  pods 
of  beans,  which  in  this  particular  case  are 
to  be  less  deceptive  than  usual. 

196.  This  Ime  was  supposed  by  most 
of  the  old  interpreters  to  refer  to  what 
follows,  as  if  Viig.  meant  to  say  that  even 
slightlv  boiling  seeds,  as  well  «s  steeping 
them  before  sowing,  was  not  sure  to  be 
effectual.  The  present  pnnctuation,  intro- 
duced  by  Catrou,  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed  since  Heyne  ;  it  is  supported  by  two 
writers  in  the  Geoponica,  Didymus  il  35, 
and  Democritus  11  41  (referred  to  by 
Keightiey),  and  by  Palladius,  xii  i,  who 
recommend  the  steeping  of  beans  that 
they  may  boil  more  easily. 

'  Madeo  *  is  used  in  the  sense  of  being 
sodden  Plaut.  Men.  ii  ii  51,  and  else- 
where.  *  Propcrata  *  goes  closely  with 
'maderent,'  being  nearly  equivalent  to 

*  propere.'  So  *  propera  atque  elue,* 
Plaut.  Aul.  II  iii  3  =  *  propere  elue,' 
'  properandus  et  fingendus,*  Pers.  lii  32, 

*  propere  fingendus. ' 

X98.    *Vis    humana,'    Lucr.    v    206, 

*  Quod  sup>erest  arvi,  tamen  id  Natura 
sua  vi  .Sentibus  obducat,  ni  vis  humana 
resistat,'  where  the  pessimist  feeling  is 
the  same  as  here. 

199.  The  same  precept  is  given  by 
Varro  l  52  with  regard  to  com ;  and  this 
may  be  Virg.'s  meaning.    So  Col.  il  9. 

*Sic — referri*  is  not  dependent  on 
'  vidi,'  butformsan  independent  sentence. 
The  force  of  the  truth  of  general  decay 
wouid  be  greatly  weakened,  if  it  were 
understood  as  resting  on  the  poet's  indi- 
vidual  observation.  *  So  it  is :  all  earthly 
things  are  doomed  to  fall  away  and  slip 
back  into  chaos ;  iike  a  boatman  who  is 
just  managing  to  make  head  against  the 


stream,  if  the  tension  of  his  arms  happens 
to  relax  and  the  current  whirls  away  the 
boat  headlone.' 

aoo.  This  line  nearly  coincides  with  A. 
II  169  (note).  The  metaphor  here  is 
exphiined  by  what  follows ;  the  fates 
answer  to  the  current,  the  course  of 
nature  to  the  bark,  and  human  labour  to  the 
rower.  The  general  sense  is  not  unlike 
Bacon's  celebrated  sentence  (Essay  24), 
'  If  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the  worse, 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter 
them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? ' 

Pal.  and  two  cursives  have  *et  retro.' 
[*  Sublabsa'  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud.— H.  N.] 

201-203.  The  constr.  of  the  sentence  is  : 
*non  aliter,  quam  (retro  refertur  is)  qui 
.  .  .  subigit,  si  bracchia  remisit  atque 
illum,'  etc.  In  such  similes  Virg.  does*not 
introduce  an  apodosis,  but  makes  the 
sentence  depend  on  the  *  quam '  or  *  si ' : 
A.  IV  669,  *  non  aliter,  quam  si  ruat  Kar- 
thago  flammaque  volvantur;'  viii  243, 
'  haud  secus  ac  si  terra  reseret  et  redudat 
supercjue  pandatur.'  So  Catull.  Lxv  23 
(here  imitated)  *  ut  nudum,  dum  adventu 
matris  prosiiit,  excutitur,  atque  illud  prono 
praeceps  aeitur  decursu.' 

[*Atque^  joins  *rapit'  to  *remisit,' 
according  to  the  above  interpretation. 
Gellius,  however  (x  29=Nonius,  p.  530), 
made  it  =  *stotim,'  introducing  the  apo- 
dosis  to  *si.'  This  use  is  found  in  Plaut. 
four  or  five  times,  Lorenz  Mostell.  1050, 
but  hardly  anywhere  else  in  Latin.  See 
E.  VII  7  note.j 

aoa.  'Subigit,'  A.  vi  302.  [*Sube- 
git,'  i.e.  'subigit,'  Pal.— H.  N.] 

203.  *  Alveus '  the  channel  of  the  river, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  infe&the  notion  of 
the  current.  Otherwise  one  might  [with 
NetUeship]  understand  it  of  the  vessel, 
*  illum '  being  referred  to  the  rower, 
though  the  imitations  in  Sen.  Ag.  497, 
Hipp.  182,  Thy.  438,  look  the  other  way. 
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Praeterea  tam  sunt  Arcturi  sidera  nobis 
Haedorumque  dies  servandi  et  lucidus  Anguis,       205 
quam  quibus  in  patriam  ventosa  per  aequora  vectis 
Pontus  et  ostriferi  fauces  temptantur  Abydi. 
Libra  die  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit  horas, 
et  medium  luci  atque  umbris  iam  dividet  orbem, 
exercete,  viri,  tauros,  serite  hordea  campis, 


Pal.  has  *iUum  praeceps,'  which  Rib- 
beck  adopts ;  Rom.  corr.  *  prono  in  prae- 
ceps;*  [Med.  and  Gud.,  supportcd  by 
Gelliusand  Nonius,  *in  praeceps  prono.' — 
H.  N.]   Rom.  also  has  *  trahit^  for  *  rapit.* 

204-230.  *  The  husbandman  has  as 
much  need  to  know  the  stars  as  the  sailor. 
Sowing  barley  may  begin  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  Balance,  and  go  on  till  mid-winter : 
flax  and  poppies  too.  The  rising  of  the 
Bull  is  the  time  for  sowing  beans,  luceme, 
and  millet.  Wheat  must  not  be  sown  till 
the  Pleiades  and  Crown  are  set ;  to  attempt 
it  earlier  leads  to  failure.  Vetches,  kidney- 
beans,  and  lentils  may  be  sown  from  the 
setting  of  Arcturus  till  mid-winter.* 

[For  the  astronomical  details  see  Dict. 
Ant.  i  228-232,  ed.  3.]      , 

204.  *Arcturi,'  v  68,  vvb  ^wvp  ^«  oi 
ifioutry)  avrbg  *E5  iXX  wv  dpKTovpot  iXiafftrai 
diu^addv  dffriipj  Arat.  Phaen.  94.  Both 
the*rising  and  setting  of  Arcturus  are  at- 
tended  with  storms.  Arcturussays  (Plaut. 
Rud.  Prol.  71),  *  Vehemens  sum  exoriens, 
quom  occido,  vehementior.* 

205.  The  Kids  are  two  stars  in  the  arm 
of  the  Chariotcer  (Xewrd  ^civovrai  ipi^i 
Kapnbv  Kard  x^^P^*  Arat  Phaen.  166) ; 
they  rise  April  25th  and  Sept.  27th-29th. 

*  Pluvialibus  Haedis '  A.  ix  668. 

*  Anguis,'  V.  244,  near  the  North  Pole. 

206.  *  Ajs  useful  to  the  husbandman  as 
to  the  sailor,'  who  first  gave  attention  to 
Ihe  stars,  v.  137.  With  the  language 
comp.  A.  VI  335. 

*  Vectis  *  raises  a  difficulty,  as  the 
sailors  have  not  returned  home.  The 
words  may  mean  *  whose  way  home  lies 
over  stormy  waters,'  stress  being  kiid  on 

*  ventosa  per  aequora,*  and  the  participle 
perhaps  implying  that  they  have  sailed 
home  ere  now,  and  so  that  sailing  is  their 
CEdlinp;.     It  may  be  simpler  to  say  that 

*  vectis '  =  *  euntibus  ;  *  [the  use  of  the  past 
for  the  pres.  part.  of  deponent  or  semi- 
deponent  verbs  is  not  uncommon,  Madv. 
431  b. ;  see  below  vv.  293,  339,  A.  v  708, 
and  possibly  vi  335]. 


210 


207.  *Ostriferi  .  •  .  Abydi:*  *  Ostrea 
plurima  Abydi,*  Enn.  Hedyph.  2.  *  Ora 
Hellespontia,  ceteris  ostreosior  oris,* 
Catull.  xviii  4. 

208.  *  Libra ;  *  see  v.  33. 

•  Die,*  the  reading  of  Serv.  here  and 
A.  I  470  and  most  MSS.,  is  acknow- 
ledged  by  Prisdan,  Donatus,  and  Probus 
as  an  old  form  of  the  genitive,  [was  ac- 
cepted  by  Caesar  de  Anal.  and  occurs 
fairly  often :  see  Georges,  Wortformen]. 
Rom.  and  a  late  correction  in  Med. 
give   'diei,*   which   may  be    meant    for 

*  dii,*  a  fdhn  introduced  by  some  editors 
in  A.  I  636  (note).  Charisius,  p.  126, 
32  K,  quotes  the  line  with  *die,'  but 
seems  to  mention  a  variant  *  dii  *  (genitive). 
Gellius  (IX  14)  says  in  a  copy  reputed  to 
be  Virg.*s  own  the  reading  was  *dies,* 
which  he  parallels  from  Ennius  (Ann. 
401),  *  Postremae  longinqua  dies  confe- 
cerat  aetas.*  Wagn.  inclines  to  this,  re- 
garding  *  dies  *  however  as  the  acc.  pl. 

*Pares,*  referring  to  the  autumnal 
equinox.  So  Lucan  viii  467,  *Tempus 
erat  quo  Libra  pares  examinat  horas.* 

209.  •Dividet:*  Rom.,  Gud.,  and 
another  of  Ribbeck*s  cursives,  for  which 
Heins.  restored  *  dividit.*  *  Dividit  *  (Med. , 
Pal.)  is  preferred  by  Heins.  and  Wagn., 
who  adduces  passages  where  *  cum  iam  *  is 
joined  with  a  i>resent  But  the  question 
is  not  the  propriety  of  the  present  by  itself, 
but  its  propriety  in  combination  with 
*fecerit,*  for  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected  *  fecit.  *  On  the  other  hand,  the 
combination  of  the  fut.  ind.  with  the  so- 
called  fiit.  exactum  is  not  uncommon  in 
Virg.  :    see  on  iv  282.     In  iv  401,   2, 

*  cum  accenderit  *  and  *  cum  sitiunt '  are 
not  really  co-ordinate.  Accordingly,  I 
have  accepted  *  dividet,*  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that '  iam,*  meaning  that  the  act 
is  just  happening,  goes  better  with  the 
present  The  confiision  of  these  forms  is 
one  of  the  commonest  in  MSS. 

2ZO.  *  Exercete  tauros,*  plough  for 
sowing. 
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usque  sub  extremum  brumae  intractabilis  imbrem ;  2 ' 
nec  non  et  lini  segetem  et  Cereale  papaver 
tempus  humo  tegere  et  iandudum  incumbere  aratris, 
dum  sicca  tellure  licet,  dum  nubila  pendent. 
vere  fabis  satio;  tum  te  quoque,  Medica,  putres      215 


21 X.  *  Extremum  imbrem'  can  hardly 
bc  thc  end  of  the  rainy  season,  for  this 
precept  is  apparently  meant  to  be  parallel 
to  V.  214.  Keightley  seems  right  in  re- 
ferring  it  to  the  winter,  the  end  of  the 
year,  unless  we  could  take  it  of  the  begin- 
mg  of  the  rainy  season,  *  the  very  verge.* 

*  Intractabilis  *  like  *  non  tractabile 
caelum,*  A.  iv  53,  that  cannot  be  dealt 
with,  or,  as  we  should  say,  impracticable, 
i.e.  when  no  work  can  be  done. 

212.  *  Lini .  .  .  papaver.'  See  vv.  77, 
78.  *  Segetem,'  proleptic.  *  Cereale  :  * 
Ceres  was  represented  with  poppies  in 
her  hands.  She  was  said  to  have  intro- 
duced  the  poppy,  consoling  herself  with 
its  seeds  in  her  grief  for  Proserpine,  and  to 
have  fed  Triptolemus  upon  it. 

213.  *  Humo  tegere,  of  sowing ;  in  iii 
558  of  burying. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether 

*  tempus  tegere  *  is  to  be  explained  *  tem- 
pus  est  tegendi '  or  *  tegere  (satio)  tempus 
(tempestivum  est).'  The  same  difierence 
of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  other 
expressions  of  the  same  kind.  Thus 
*modus  inserere'  (il  73)  is  resolved  by 
some  into  '  modus  inserendi ;'  others  make 
it  a  construction  *ad  sensum,*  as  ifVirg. 
had  said,  *  nec  solemus  inserere  uno  tantum 
modo.*  So  *  Mos  est .  .  .  gestare,*  A.  i 
336,  may  be  explained  *  mos  est  gestandi ' 
or  *  gestare  (gestatio)  mos  est.'  So,  again, 
in  ^  II  10  *  amor  cc^oscere  *  opinions 
waver  between  taking  *  cognoscere  *  as  = 

*  cognoscendi,'  *  amor  est  cognoscere '  as 
=  *amas  cognoscere,'  and  *  cognoscere  * 
as  nom.,  *  amor'  meaning  a  thing  loved. 
The  first  thing  to  remark  is  that  there  is 
nothing  imaccountable  in  the  supposition 
that  the  infinitive  maybe  used  gerundially, 
i.e.  in  these  instances,  stand  for  a  noun 
in  the  genitive.  The  infinitive  is  equiva- 
lent  to  a  noun  for  almost  every  purpose  ; 
even  where  it  follows  a  verb  it  can  be  at 
once  resolved  into  a  noun,  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  so  regarded  in  Greek, 
from  the  custom  of  prefixingthe  article  to 
it.  Every  solution  that  has  been  attempted 
of  the  expressions  in  question  involves  this 
substantival  use  of  the  infinitive.    It  would 


follow  that  the  construction  of  the  in- 
6nitive — in  other  words,  the  case  of  the 
noun — mustbe  determinedin  each  instance 
by  the  structure  of  the  passage.  •  In  the 
expression  *  mos  est  gestare '  it  b  simplest 
to  regard  *  gestare '  at  nominative  ;  in 
'modus  inserere,'  *inserere'  seems  as 
plainly  to  be  genitive.  The  present 
passage  and  A.  ii  10  are  more  doubtful. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  genitive  is 
the  more  probable  construction  in  each. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  absolutely 
true  where,  as  in  all  these  passages,  both 
altematives  are  equally  sanction^  by  the 
usages  of  language,  while  it  might  be 
plausibly  argued  that  the  framers  of  the 
expression,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive 
them  to  have  gone  to  work  consciously, 
may  have  had  both  solutions  in  their 
mind,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
ambiguity. 

*  lamdudum '  is  explained  by  the  next 
line,  which  implies  that  the  time  is  short, 
and  ploughing  should  take  place  without 
delay.     '  lamdudum  sumite  poenas,'  A. 

II  103. 

*  Incumbere,*  like  *  curvus  arator,'  E. 

III  42.  *  The  flax  was  sown  all  through 
October  and  November,  the  poppy  in 
September  and  October.  We  sow  flax 
only  in  the  spring  .  .  .  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  our  winter.*    Keightley. 

For  *aratris*  Rom.,  Med.  corr.  and 
Pal.  corr.  give  *rastris:*but  Serv.  perhaps 
read  *  aratris,'  and  the  context  shows  that 
ploughing  is  meant. 

214,  *  Pendent,'  because  they  do  not  yct 
come  down,  *ruunt.' 

215.  *  Vere  : '  Virg.  was  thinking  of  the 
Mantuan  custom  (Pliny  xviii  120).  In 
the  warmer  parts  of  Italy  beans  were 
sown  in  autumn,  as  Varro  (i  34)  and 
others  direct. 

*  Medica,'  Mriduei}  {irSa)^  luceme,  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  in 
the  invasion  of  Darius  (Pliny  xviii  144), 
was  sown  in  April  or  May. 

*  Putres '  seems  emphatic  ;  Col.  (11  11) 
says  that  the  land,  where  it  is  to  be  sown, 
should  bc  ploughed  in  October,  and  lie 
fallow  (*  putrescere  *)  through  the  winter. 
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accipiunt  sulci,  et  milio  venit  annua  cura, 
candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  comibus  annum 
Taurus,  et  averso  cedens  Canis  occidit  astro. 
at  si  triticeam  in  messem  robustaque  farra 
exercebis  humum  solisque  instabis  aristis, 
ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur 
Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronae, 


^i(j> 


220 


2x6.  *  Milio,'  millet.  *  Annua  cura,*  to 
distinguish  it  from  lucerne,  which  lasted 
tcn  years  in  the  ^ound.  Sen.,  Ep.  86, 
charges  Virg.  with  inaccuracy,  saying 
that  he  had  himself  seen  beans  reaped 
and  millet  sown  on  the  same  day  towards 
the  end  of  June.  The  fact  is  that  the 
time  of  sowing  varied  according  to  the 
climate,  and  Virg.  is  again  speakmg  of  a 
colder  Utitude. 

217.  'Candidus  .  .  .  astro,*  a  peri- 
phrasis  for  *  vere.*  *  In  spring  time,  when 
the  sun  with  Taurus  rides.'  The  allusion, 
as  Keightley  points  out,  is  to  the  milk- 
white  Dulls  with  gilded  homs  which 
appeared  in  the  triumphal  processions  at 
Rome,  though  they  dia  not  strictly  speak- 
ing  lead  the  way  (see  on  ii  148). 

Whethcr  'auratis  comibus*  is  to  be 
taken  descriptively  with  *taurus,*  or  in- 
stnimentally  with  *aperit,'  is  not  clear. 
The  former  is  maintained  by  Serv.,  who 
observes  that  the  bull  rises  with  his 
back,  not  with  his  homs,  and  seems 
more  reasonable,  as  there  would  be  no 
natural  propriety  in  the  image  of  a  buU 
using  his  homs  to  open  a  gate. 

*  Aperit  *  is  illustrated  by  the  etymology 
of  *  Aprilis.* 

ai8.  The  MSS.  are  [and  were  in  the 
time  of  Serv.]  divided  between  *  adverso  * 
(Med.)  and  *averso*  (Pal.,  Rom.,  fragm. 
Aug.,  Gud.).  [Philargjrrius  as  quoted  by 
theBeme  scholia  read  *  adverso.  — H.  N.] 
*  Averso  *  was  restored  by  Heins. :  *  ad- 
verso  *  was  preferred  by  Heyne  and  most 
subsequent  editors,  except  Ribbeck.  If 
*adverso*  is  read,  *astro*  is  probably 
dative,  signifying  the  Bull,  before  whose 
advancing  front  the  Dog  retires,  though 
as  the  reference  is  to  the  heliacal  setting 
of  Sirius,  i.e.  his  obscuration  by  the  sun, 
*astro*  has  been  taken  of  the  sun. 
*Averso*  would  be  abl.,  perhaps  abl. 
abs.,  expressing  the  flight  of  the  Do^, 
whose  tail  and  feet  disappear  before  his 
head  and  shoulders.  Voss  objects  that 
the  Dog  does  not  really  tum  from  the 


Bull,  but  confronts  him  even  when  re- 
tirinc.  On  the  whole  I  have  allowed  the 
weignt  of  extemal  authority  to  decide  me 
in  favour  of  *  averso.'  [In  his  prose  transl. 
Mr.  Conington  accepted  *  adversa*] 

219.  'Robusta:'  Theoph.,  Caus.  Pl. 
IV  6,  mentions  Trvpbc  ^  KptBii  among  rd 
Ifrxyfi&raTo^  and  Pliny  says  (xviii  83), 
*ex  omni  [frumentorum]  genere  durissi- 
mum  far  et  contra  hiemes  firmissimum.* 
[Col.  II  ix  8.— H.  N.] 

aao.  *  Solis,*  opposied  to  the  produce 
just  mentioned,  vv.  215  foU.  *Instabis 
aristis,*  like  *instans  operi  rep^nisque  futu- 
ris,*  A.  I  504.  *  Press  on  with  an  ardour 
which  only  com  can  satisfy.  * 

22Z.  *  Atlantides,*  the  Pleiades,  daugh- 
ters  of  Atlas.  These  set  *  Eoae,*  in  the 
moming,  about  November  11  according 
to  Pliny  II  125,  about  Oclober  20  accord- 
ing  to  Col.  II  8,  XI  2. 

[The  apparent  moming  setting  of  the 
Pleiades  at  Rome  in  Virgirs  time  was 
Nov.  8 ;  the  apparent  evening  setting  of 
the  Crown  was  Nov.  9 :  see  Dict.  Ant.  i 
227,  232.] 

222.  *Gnosia  stella  Coronae:*  ffri- 
^voc,  r^  ayavbQ  iBtiKe  Xijfi  ifuvai  Aj<5- 
werov,  aifoixojtkvfiQ  *kfnaivfiQf  Arat.  Phaen. 
71.  Virg.,  like  Democritus  in  Geop.  Ii 
14  and  Ptolemy,  places  the  setting  of 
the  Crown  between  November  15  and 
December  19.  Others  (Col.  xi  2,  etc.) 
placed  its  rising  about  the  same  time, 
though  earlier  (about  October  8) ;  Serv. 
accordingly  would  understand  'decedat* 
of  retiring  from  the  Sun.  Its  sense  how- 
ever  is  fixed  by  such  passages  as  v.  450, 
E.  II  67.  Virg.*s  meaning  is  express, 
and  his  error  is  sufficiently  accounted  for 
when  its  source  is  pointed  out. 

*SteIIa,*  perhaps  because  one  star  in 
the  Crown  is  brighter,  and  rises  earlier 
than  the  rest :  but  the  distinction  between 
*  stella  *  and  *  sidus  *  was  sometimes  over- 
looked. 

[*Cnosia*  Pal.,  *Gnosia*  Med.«  Rom., 
Gud.— H.  N.] 
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debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina,  quamque 

invitae  properes  anni  spem  credere  terrae. 

multi  ante  occasum  Maiae  coepere ;  sed  illos  225 

exspectata  s^es  vanis  elusit  avenis. 

si  vero  viciamque  seres  vilemque  phaselum 

nec  Pelusiacae  curam  aspemabere  lentis, 

haut  obscura  cadens  mittet  tibi  signa  Bootes : 

incipe,  et  ad  medias  sementem  extende  pruinas.     230 

Idcirco  certis  dimensum  partibus  orbem 
per  duodena  regit  mundi  Sol  aureus  astra. 
quinque  tenent  caelum  zonae ;  quarum  una  corusco 


233.  •  Bare  you  charge  the  furrows  with 
the  seed  which  they  have  begun  to  want, 
or  force  the  care  of  a  whole  year's  hopes 
on  a  reluctant  soil.' 

234.  *  Invitae,*  like  *  properes,*  refers 
in  thought,  though  not  grammatically,  to 
the  earth  before  &e  proper  sowing-time. 

325.  *  Maia '  was  one  of  the  Pleiades. 

3a6.  [•Vanis,'  empty:  CoL  ii  ix  6; 
Non.  p.  416.— H.  N.] 

For  *avenis'  (Pal.,  Gud.)  'aristis*  is 
found  in  Med.,  Rom.,  fragm.  Au^.,  and 
Nonius,  pp.  301,  416.  *  Avenis'  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  belief  already  alluded  to  on 
£^-  V  37>  that  com  had  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  into  wild  oats  if  it  lay  too 
long  in  the  ground ;  '  aristis  *  may  have 
been  introduced  from  v.  230.  Col.  (xi  2) 
mentions  an  old  saying  among  &nners, 
•  Maturam  sationem  saepe  decipere  solere : 
seram  nunquam  quin  mala  sit. 

228.  '  Accipe  Niliacam,  Pelusia  munera, 
lentem  :  Vilior  est  alica,  carior  illa  faba,' 
Mart.  XIII  9. 

229.  *  Bootes,'  V.  204,  otherwise  called 
Arctophylax,  sets  acronychally  from 
October  29  to  November  2.  Kidney- 
beans  (•phaseli')  were  sown  a  month 
earlier  when  they  were  intended  for  eating, 
not  fbr  seed.  Col.  xi  2,  §  72.  Vetches 
appear  to  have  been  sown  twice,  in 
January  and  in  the  autumnal  equinox  (CoL 
II  10).  Med.  and  fragm.  Aug.  have 
'mittit.' 

231-251.  'It  is  to  ensure  this  regular 
succession  of  the  various  seasons  that  the 
sun  makes  his  yearly  way  along  the  zodiac 
There  are  five  zones;  one  torrid,  two 
frigid,  one  at  each  extreme,  and  two 
temperate  between  them  and  the  torrid. 
Between  the  temperate  zones  passes  the 
zodiac     There  are  two  poles,  one  rising 

I.  K 


over  our  heads,  the  other  extending  below 
into  the  depths.  In  the  former  are  placed 
the  Serpent  and  the  Bears ;  the  latter 
is  either  in  perpetual  darkness,  or  visited 
by  the  sun  while  he  is  away  from  us.' 

23X.  Virg.'s  meaning  is  that  these 
various  seasons  depend  in  fact  on  the  sun*s 
apparent  yearly  course  in  the  heavens. 
'Certis  partibus,*  the  twelve  divisions 
of  the  zodiac.  *  Orbem  : '  *  Annuus  ex- 
actis  completur  mensibus  orbis,'  A.  v  46. 

232.  *  £)uodena '  may,  as  Forb.  thinks, 
refer  to  the  annual  course  of  the  sun, 
which  sees  twelve  signs  in  each  drcuit. 
But  it  seems  simpler  to  make  it  =  '  duo- 
decim.' 

*  Regit,*  of  directing  a  way.  *  Cur- 
susque  regebam,'  A.  vi  350,  *  Nulla  viam 
fortuna  regit,'  xii  405. 

*Mundi*  with  *astra'  like  'sidera 
mundi,'  Lucr.  i  788,  ii  328,  v  514  [see 

V.  $]. 

'  Sol  aureus :  *  *  simul  aureus  exoritur 
Sol,'  Enn.  A,  95. 

233.  This  passage  down  to  v.  251  seems 
to  be  thrown  in  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
magnitude  and  fixity  of  the  mundane 
system.  The  description  of  the  zones 
is  taken  from  the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes, 
quoted  by  Achilles  Tatius  and  in  part  by 
Heraclides  of  Pontus.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  it  in  extenso : 

mrrt  Zl  ol  ^ufvat  Ktpaxkaltq  l<nrfipijvro, 
al  ^vo  yXv  yXavKoio  KikaivSrtpcu  kvAvoio, 
ri  Sk  fua  ylmipofnj  rc  Kai  U  irvpbQ  otov  Ipvdprj. 
4  fiiv  h)v  fUffdTfi,  iKEKavTO  ok  vaaa  vipiirpb 
rwrrofiivti  ^oyitoiaiv^  kirti  jki  2  itolpav  vir' 

aifn^v 
KtKKtitsvtiv  iKTivtg  inStpUc  wphinciv. 
al  ik  dita  iKoripOi  vSXoiq  Tripiinirrjiiviai 
aisl  Kpvitdkkai,  aitl  ^  ^aviv  itoyeovffat' 
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semper  sole  rubens  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni ; 
quam  circum  extremae  dextra  laevaque  trahuntur,  235 
caeruleae,  glacie  concretae  atque  imbribus  atris ; 
has  inter  mediamque  duae  mortalibus  aegris 
munere  concessae  divom,  et  via  secta  per  ambas, 
oblicus  qua  se  signorum  verteret  ordo. 
mundus,  ut  ad  Scythiam  Riphaeasque  arduus  arces  240 


ov  i^v  ^iap,  «iXX'  avrbQ  clt:    ovfMvSBtv 

KpvoTciXXoc 
jccirat   avafnrfoxt'   irtpirlntKTOQ   Sk    li- 

TVKTO,     (wTr ,  alav  r*  Afiirkffxt  ?) 
aXXd  Td  fiiv  xcfx^a^a,  Kai  dfifiaT&  dvOpw- 

irouri. 
iouMi  4^  SKKcu  iaviv  ivavTim  dXXiikyoi 
juooifyifc  9kf)i6c  re  Kui  veriov  KpvffToXXov, 
dfi^  i(^KptiToi  Tt  Kui  ofiirviov  dXSiffKoviTtu 
KopTrbv  '£Xcv(rtvi|c  Aij/iijr^fM)^*  iv  1%  fuv 

dvdpig  *AvTiTrodtc  vaiovvu 

Comp.  also  Ov.  M.  i  45  folL,  Tibull.  iv 
i  151.  An  unimportant  fragment  on  the 
zones  from  a  poem  by  Varro  Atacinus  is 
preserved  by  Isidorus  and  Bede  (Werns- 
dorf  *s  Poet.  Lat.  Min.  v  p.  1403). 

'  Caelum,'  because  the  zones  of  heaven 
answer  to  the  zones  of  earth,  and  deter- 
mine  their  character.  Macrobius  dis- 
cusses  the  subject  Sonm.  S.  ii  7. 

234.  'Ab  igni'  is  a  translation  of  U 
wpog  in  Eratosth.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected  the  instr.  abl.  So  probably  '  plu- 
vioque  madescit  ab  Austro/  Ov.  M.  i  66. 

235.  'Trahuntur'  expresses  extent, 
like  *tractus,'  and  is  meant  to  translate 
Trepi?rmTi7vtat. 

236.  [*Caeruleae'  Med.  Pal.  Rom. 
Gud.  *  Caerulea '  is  only  found  in  inferior 
copies: — H.  N.] 

'Caeruleus'  is  used  widely  to  express 
various  colours  of  a  dull  blue  or  green  sort, 
being  to  a  certain  extent,  as  Dr.  Amold 
remarked,  the  opposite  of  *purpureus' 
(E.  V  38  note).  So  A.  iii  194,  v  10,  it  is 
used  of  a  black  storm-cloud  (answering 
to  •  atris '  here)  j  G.  iv  482,  A  vii  346,  of 
a  serpent.  The  mention  of  ice  seems 
more  appropriate  to  the  earthly  than  to 
the  heavenly  zones,  as  Keightle^  ob- 
serves :  but  Virg.  was  doubtless  thmking 
of  the  sky  as  the  parent  of  ice.  [The 
rhythm  is  like  that  of  IL  iv  281,  Kvdvtai, 
trdKioiv  T€  Koi  iyx^^*'  vt<Pf>ucvlcu, — H.  N.] 

237.  *MortaIibus  aegris,*  Lucr.  vi  i, 
Hom.*s  ^«Xotfft /3porol(rt.  Comp.  alsoA. 
II  268,   where  there  is  a  similar  juxta- 


position  of  man's  weakness  and  heaven's 
mdulgence.  The  ancients  supposed  only 
the  temperate  zones  to  be  habitable : 
consequently,  as  discovery  advanced,  the 
area  occupied  by  those  zones  was  ex- 
tended,  so  that  instead  of  five  parts  or 
thirty  degrees  (from  24"  to  54"*),  the  space 
originall^  allotted  to  them,  they  were  made 
to  contam  seven  parts,  to  66^ 

238.  *  Per  *  is  rightly  explained  by 
Macrob.  Somn.  S.  11  8,  as  equivalent  to 
*  inter,*  as  the  sun  never  enters  the  tem- 
perate  zones.  That  which  goes  between 
two  connected  objects  goes  through  the 
pair.  So  v.  245,  *per  duas  Mctos,* 
Comp.  Ov.  M.  II  130,  *Sectus  in  obli- 
cum  est  lato  curvamine  limes,  Zonarum- 
que  trium  contentus  fine,  polumque  Efiu- 
git  australem,  iunctamque  Aquilonibus 
Arcton.' 

239.  *  Oblicus '  with  *  se  verteret.*  So 
*sese  tulit  obvia,*  A.  i  314,  *  Infert  se 
saeptus  nebula,'  ib.  439 ;  compare  the 
participle  in  such  expressions  as  *sensit 
medlos  delapsus  in  hostis,'  A.  11  377. 
The  ordinary  grammatical  usage  attaches 
an  adjective  or  participle  to  a  noun  as  its 
absolute  property :  here  the  adjective  or 
participle  belongs  to  the  noun  only  contin- 
gently  on  the  relation  of  the  noun  to  the 
verb.  Thus  in  the  present  line  the  order 
of  the  signs  is  oblique  not  in  itself  but  in 
reference  to  its  revolution.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  prolepsis.  The 
language  here  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
as  it  was  not  the  zodiac  but  the  sun 
that  was  supposed  to  move. 

[*  Oblicus^PaL,  *  obliqus '  Rom.,  *  obli- 
quus'Med.— H.  N.] 

240.  Virg.  goes  on  to  describe  the 
Poles,  Nortn  and  South,  speaking  of  the 
one  as  elevated  and  visible,  the  other  as 
depressed  and  invisible.  *Scythia'  is 
used  for  the  North  generally,  as  in  iii  349. 
The  *  Riphaeae  {pivfi)  arces  *  (*  arces  *  of 
mountains,  'Rhodopeiae  arces,'  iv  461) 
were  supposed  to  separate  the  Hyper- 
boreans  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Comp. 
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consurgit,  premitur  Libyae  devexus  in  austros.        j>i^| 

hic  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimis;  at  illum 

sub  pedibus  Styx  atra  videt  Manesque  profundi. 

maximus  hic  flexu  sinuoso  elabitur  Anguis 

circum  perque  duas  in  morem  fluminis  Arctos,        245 

Arctos  Oceani  metuentes  aequore  tingui. 

illic,  ut  perhibent,  aut  intempesta  silet  nox 

semper  et  obtenta  densentur  nocte  tenebrae, 


111  381,  IV  517.  Here  these  countries  are 
made  to  stand  for  the  northemmost  point, 
not  only  of  earth,  but  of  the  mundane 
system,  as  Libya  for  the  southernmost 

242.  *  Vertex '  is  a  translation  of  *  po- 
his.'  *  Extremusque  adeo  duplici  de  car- 
(line  vertex  Didtur  esse  polus,  Cic  N.  D. 
II  41  (translating  Aratus). 

243.  The  infemal  regions  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  (il 
292) :  so  here  they  are  said  to  be  over  the 
south  pole.  *  Sub  pedibus  *  is  to  be  con- 
nected  with  *videt,'  the  feet  being  those 
of  Styx  and  the  Manes ;  but  *  videt '  of 
course  is  not  to  be  pressed,  as  if  it  were 
meant  that  the  south  pole  were  actually 
visible  from  the  shades.  Arat  Phaen. 
25  says  of  the  poles,  «iXX'  6  fUv  oifK  imoTrrog, 
o  S'  dvTioc  Ik  popfoOf  *T}l/69tv  uiKtavolo. 

244-246.  From  Arat.  Phaen.  45. 

T^  dk  St  dfuporipagy  oiti  vorafioio  dwoft- 

EiXcZroi,  fuya  BavfMf  SpdK<aVy  mpi  r  dfi^i 

T  layCtQ, 
Mvpioc*  ai  t  &pa  oi  <nriipriQ  iKaTtpOt  0v- 

ovrai 
'ApKToi  Kvavkov  irnpvXayfiivai  dtKtavoXo, 

*  Elabitur,'  shoots  out :  not  the  same  as 

*  labitur,'  Forb. 

246.  *Metuentes — tingui'  like  *metu- 
entesolvi,'  Hor.  Od.  ii  h  7.  So  Hom.  of 
the  Bear  (II.  xviii  489),  oti|  d'  ofifiopdc 
i<m  XotTfHav  itKtavolo. 

247.  The  two  cases  are  that  either  the 
southem  r^ions  are  in  total  darkness  or 
that  they  have  day  when  we  have  night. 
The  doctrine  that  the  sun  perishes  every 
day  is  Epicurean.  Lucr.  mentions  both 
altematives  (v  650  foll.) : 

*at  nox  obruit  ingenti  caligine  terras, 
aut  ubi  de  longo  cursu  sol  ultima  caeli 
impulit  atc|ue  suos  efflavit  languidus  ignis 
concussos  itere  et  labefactos  aere  multo, 
aut  quia  sub  terras    cursum   convortere 
cogit 


vis    eadem,  supra    quae    terras    pertulit 
orbem.' 

•  Intempesta  nox  : '  Enn.  A.  21,  171 
M. ;  Lucr.  v  986;  [Virg.  A.  11 1  587,  XI  i 
846;    Cic,   etc.      As  used,   the  phrase 

.  =  dead  of  night,  but  the  Roman  scholars 
differ  in  their  accounts  of  it  Varro  (L.  L. 
VI  7,  vii  72)  says  it  denotes  the  time  *  inter 
vesperuginem  et  iubar,'  the  really  dark 
hours  of  night :  he  derives  it  from  *  in ' 
and  *  tempus '  in  the  sense  of  *  quo  tem- 
pore  nihil  agitur.'  Festus  p.  82  thinks  it 
denotes  no  fixed  time  of  night,  again 
arguing  from  etymolc^.  Macrobius  (13, 
VI  i)  places  it  *  inter  concubiam^noctem  et 
mediam,'  and  so  Censorinus.  Apul.  and 
Serv.  A.  III  587  identify  it  with  midnight 
Most  modem  scholars  explain  it  either  as 
=  undlvided  (by  man's  hours) :  so  Mr. 
Nettleship,  or  as  =  *  unseasonable,'  un- 
suited  for  work ;  Stowasser  suggests  un- 
tempered,  i.e.  cold.  In  A.  x  184  *  intem- 
pestae  Graviscae'  plainly  =  unhealthy 
(Pchilly,  i.e.  feverish).  The  Greek  diapi 
WKTOQf  etc,  seem  to  mean  simply  un- 
seasonableness.] 

The  rh^rthm  of  the  verse  is  doubtless 
meant  to  be  descriptive. — *  AII  is  wrapped 
in  etemal  night,  with  its  silence  that 
knows  no  seasons,  and  its  thick  pall 
deepening  the  gloom.' 

248.  Wagn.  connects  *semper'  with 
what  follows :  but  the  rhythm  is  superior 
if  we  connect  it  with  v.  247. 

*  Obtenta  nocte,'  introduced  rather  care- 
lessly  after  *  nox,'  is  perhaps  imitated  from 
Od.  XI 19,  aXX*  kiri  vif^  iXo^  TtTaTai  itiKolai 
ppoTolai. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  best  MSS.  are 
divided  between  *densentur'  (most)  and 
*  densantur '( Med. ).  On  the  whole  authority 
£avours*densere,'whichSery.on  A.VII  794, 
XI  650  declares  to  be  the  legitimate  form. 
But  the  point  is  difficult  to  settle,  as  forms 
of  'densare*  undoubtedly  occur.  [See 
further  Neue-Wagener,  Formenlehre  iii 
289.] 
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aut  redit  a  nobis  Aurora  diemque  reducit, 
nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  adflavit  anhelis,     250 
illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 
hinc  tempestates  dubio  praediscere  caelo 
possumus,  hinc  messisque  diem  tempusque  serendi, 
et  quando  infidum  remis  impellere  marmor 
conveniat,  quando  armatas  deducere  classis,  255 

aut  tempestivam  silvis  evertere  pinum  : 


249.  *  Redire '  *  reducere,'  and  other 
such  words,  are  constantly  used,  as  Wund. 
remarks,  of  the  reCurring  order  of  nature. 
*  Informes  hiemes  reducit  luppiter,  idem 
Summovet,'  Hor.  Od.  11  x  15. 

250.  *  Oriens,'  the  rising  sun,  as  in  A. 
V  739,  where  this  line  is  nearly  repeated. 
The  horses  of  the  sun  come  pantin^;  up 
hill,  casting  their  breath,  which,  as  Keight- 
ley  observes,  represents  the  moming  air, 
on  the  objects  before  them. 

251.  Seneca  (Ep.  cxxii  2)  quotes  this 
line  with  *  illis,'  which  would  be  highly 
plausible,  if  it  had  other  support.  But 
Virg.  is  speaking  of  the  region,  not  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  hypothesb  of  w.  247, 
248  would  be  hardly  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  antipodes  at  all,  though  in  a 
different  connexion,  v.  237,  he  seems  to 
believe  in  them.  So  *a  nobis,'  v.  249, 
answers  to  *  illic,'  v.  247. 

*  Lumina '  is  Vesper^s  own  rays ;  not 
the  sunset,  as  Voss  thinks,  taking  *Ves- 
per '  generally  of  evening ;  nor  the  other 
stars,  as  others  interpret  it,  much  less,  as 
the  old  commentatorsthought,  the  candles 
that  are  lighted  on  earth.  Comp.  iv  401, 
'  medios  cum  sol  accenderit  aestus.' 

*  Rubens '  may  merely  mean  bright, 
like  '  luna  rubens,'  Hor.  Od.  ii  xi  10,  or 
the  colour  of  sunset  may  be  naturally 
transferred  to  the  star. 

252-258.  *From  this  disposition  of 
nature  the  husbandman  and  the  mariner 
get  certain  knowledge,  and  may  consult 
the  heavens  with  confidence. ' 

252.  *  Hinc '  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  passage  from  v.  231, 
which  haS  been  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  certain  parts  of  the  mundane  system. 
That  system  has  been  mentioned  at  the 
outset  (*  Idcirco,'  v.  231)  as  the  guarantee 
for  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  on  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  husbandman  depend,  and  now 
Virg.  enforces  the  conclusion — *  It  is  on 


the  strength  of  this  that  we  know  before- 
hand,'  etc  Vv.  257,  258  clearly  belong 
to  this  paragraph,  not  to  that  which 
foUows  (Ramsay,  Classical  Museum,  v 
107).  They  come  in  fact  under  *  Hinc,' 
which  is  the  introduction  to  the  whole 
paragraph.  *  Hence  it  is  that  our  watch- 
mgs  for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars 
and  our  attention  to  the  course  of  the  sea- 
sons  are  not  useless.'  Not  perceiving  this 
connexion,  Ribbeck  has  placed  vv.  257, 
258  after  251. 

*  Tempestates  *  seems  rightlv  under- 
stood  by  Keightleyof  changesof  weather, 
which  agrees  with  *dubio  caelo.'  Rom. 
and  fragm.  Aug.  have  *praedicere.' 

253.  The  weather  and  the  seasons  are 
of  equal  imp>ortance  to  landsmen  and 
seamen  (w.  204  foll.  :  comp.  v.  456),  so 
the  occupations  of  both  are  mentioned 
here. 

*  Infidum  '  is  significant,  as  showing  the 
importance  of  knowing  when  to  venture 
on  the  sea.  There  may  be  a  distinction, 
as  Voss  thinks,  between  *remis,'  the 
smaller  craft,  and  *classis,*  the  larger. 
But  it  seems  more  likely  that  Virg.  nrst 
speaks  generally  of  putting  to  sea,  and 
then  contrasts  the  fleet  when  rigged  with 
the  cutting  down  of  the  timber. 

255.  *Armatas,'rigged.  *ArmaricIassem 
cursumque  parari,'  A.  iv  299. 

*  Deducere'  of  shi^,  A.  iii  71,  iv  398. 
Cerda  comp.  Hor.  Od.  i  iv  i,  *  Solvitur 
acris  hiemps  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 
Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas.' 

256.  *  Tempestivam  *  with  *  evertere : ' 
utfxua  riftvtffOai  |vXa,  Theophr.  cited  by 
Ursinus.  Cato  xxxi,  whom  Macrob.  Sat. 
VI  4  rather  unreasonably  charges  Virg. 
with  copying,  says,  of  pines  and  other 
trees,  *cum  effodies,  luna  decrescente 
eximito,  post  meridiem,  sine  vento  austro. 
Tum  erit  tempestiva,  cum  semen  suum 
maturum  erit.  Pal.  (xii  15)  says  that 
the  best  time  of  the  year  is  Februarj'. 
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nec  frustra  signorum  obitus  speculamur  et  ortus, 
temporibusque  parem  diversis  quattuor  annum. 
Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando  continet  imber, 
multa,  forent  quae  mox  caelo  properanda  sereno,   260 
maturare  datur :  durum  procudit  arator 
vomeris  obtunsi  dentem,  cavat  arbore  luntres, 
aut  pecori  signum  aut  numeros  impressit  acervis. 
exacuunt  alii  vallos  furcasque  bicornis, 
atque  Amerina  parant  lentae  retinacula  viti.  265 

nunc  facilis  rubea  texatur  fiscina  virga ; 


*57»  [*  Signorum  ortus  et  obitus,'  Cic 
Inv.  134.— H.  N.] 

258.  *Parem'  is  intended  to  contrast 
with  *diversis '  (Serv.).  The  seasons  are 
diverse,  yet  as  they  are  of  equal  lengths, 
and  succeed  each  other  regularly,  they 
make  the  year  uniform.  'Speculamur' 
in  V.  257  appears  to  mean  stnctly  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  :  here  it  means  merely  to 
pay  attention  to. 

259-275.  *Even  rainy  weather  has  its 
employments  ;  so  have  holy  days.' 

259.  Hitherto  Virg.  has  been  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  the  weather :  he 
now  shows  that  weather  which  is  bad  for 
ordinary  out-door  purposes  is  good  for 
other  thin£;s.  *  Frigidus  imber '  cannot 
apply  to  the  winter,  on  account  of  *si 
quando  : '  besides,  winter  occupations  are 
mentioned  w.  305  foll.  *  Frigidus '  is  an 
ordinary  epithet  of  rain,  as  chilling  the  air, 
just  as  '  hiemps '  is  used  indiiferently  of 
storm  and  winter. 

•  Continet,*  keeps  him  from  his  work  : 
confines  him  to  the  house.  *  Dum  se  con- 
tinet  Auster,  Dum  sedet  et  siccat  madidas 
in  carcere  pinnas,'  Juv.  v  loa 

260.  *  Properare,'  to  hurry,  is  con- 
trasted  with  *  maturare,'  to  get  done  in 
good  time.  See  A.  i  137.  The  contrast 
is  noticed  byGell.  x  ii=Macrob.  Sat.  vi 
8,  who  follow  a  remark  of  Nigidins 
Figulus,  *Mature  est  quod  neque  citius 
neque  serius  sed  medium  quiddam  et  tem- 
peratumest'  [ThenoteinGelLandMacrob. 
is  abridged  in  the  Beme  scholia. — H.  N.] 

261.  *  Procudit  *  is  explained  by  *  ob- 
tunsi.'    Forb.  quotes  Lucr.  v  1264,  *  Et 

Srorsum  quamvis  in  acuta  ac  tenuia  posse 
lucronum  dud  fastigia  procudendo. 

262.  [' Vomeris  dentem,'  ii  423.] 

*  Arbore,'  material  ablative,  like  *  ocreas 
lento  ducunt  argento,'  A.  vii  634. 


*  Luntres '  were  troughs  into  which 
grapes  were  put  after  the  vintage.  *  Ser- 
vabit  plenis  m  lintribus  uvas,'  TibuU.  i  v 
23.  Cato  (xi)  mentions  them  among  the 
apparatus  for  a  vineyard,  saying  that  two 
are  required  for  a  vineyard  of  100  jugera. 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  'na- 
viae  '  (Fest.  p.  169,  s.v.  *  navia '),  which 
were  made  from  a  single  piece  ot  wood, 
and  were  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  ships  or  canoes,  whence  both  names. 

263.  [He  stamps  a  seal  for  (marking) 
his  cattle  or  tickets  for  (numbering)  his 
heaps  of  com.  *Facit  aut  characteras 
quibus  pecora  signantur  aut  tesseras  quibus 
frumentorum  numerus  designatur '  (Serv.). 
No  instance  of  *  imprimere  signum,'  = 
make  a  stamp,  is  quoted  in  the  lexx.,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  such  a  phrase  which 
violates  Latinity. — H.  N.]  Brandingcattle 
is  mentioned  iii  158. 

[*  Impressit : '  the  perfect  in  a  series  of 
present  tenses  may  possibly  be  used  because 
stamping  a  seal  or  ticket  is  a  single  action, 
hoUowing  a  tree,  etc,  a  prolonged  one. — 
Marindin.] 

264.  The  *valli'  and  *furcae'  were 
probably  to  support  the  vines.  See  11 359. 

265.  Col.  (IV  30),  speaking  of  willows 
for  tying  up  the  vine  (*salices  vimi- 
nales'),  enumerates  three  sorts,  Greek, 
Gallic,  and  Sabine  or  Amerian,  the  last 
of  which  has  a  slender  red  twig. 

266.  *  Facilis,'  pliant,  an  epithet  be- 
longing  rather  to  *  virga,'  as  Keightley 
remarks.     Pal.  has  *facilL' 

'Rubea'  of  briars.  *Vincula  qualia 
sunt  ex  rabo,'  Col.  iv  31.  Serv.  [and 
Philar|^.  quoted  in  the  Beme  scholia] 
make  it  an  adjective  from  Rubi  in  Apulia 
(Hor.  S.  I  V  94) ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  twigs  there  were  good 
for  bosket-making. 
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nunc  torrete  igni  fruges,  nunc  frangite  saxo. 
quippe  etiam  festis  quaedam  exercere  diebus 
fas  et  lura  sinunt ;  rivos  deducere  nulla 
religio  vetuit,  segeti  praetendere  saepem, 
insidias  avibus  moliri,  incendere  vepres, 
balantumque  gregem  fluvio  mersare  salubri. 


270 


267.  A.  I  178,  179.  The  roasting  or 
drving  was  to  make  the  com  easier  to 
grind.     Rom.  has  *saxis.* 

268.  *  Why,  even  on  holy  days  a  hus- 
bandman  may  do  something.'  So  Cato  II, 
speaking  of  the  means  which  the  land- 
owner  has  of  checking  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  his  servants,  mentions  holy-day 
employments  after  those  for  rainy  weather. 
The  things  which  may  or  may  not  be  done 
on  holy  days  are  enumerate<l  by  Col.  11 
21  (22). 

aiSg.  'Fas  et  iura,'  divine  and  human 
laws,  Serv.  [and  the  Beme  scholia],  who 
however  seem  wron^  in  seeking  for  a  real 
distinction  where  Virg.  probably  only  in- 
tended  surplusage. 

*  Rivos  deducere  :  *  it  is  not  clear 
whether  letting  water  on  or  off  is  meant. 
The  language  will  bear  either  equally, 
according  to  the  use  of  *  deducere.*  *  De- 
ducere  aquam  in  vias,'  Cato  CLV,  is  used 
for  drawing  water  off  from  a  field  [though 
Keil  there  reads  *  diducere  *] ;  so  *  de- 
dudt  *  above  v.  113  (opposed  to  *  inducit,' 
V.  106),  [and  Pallad.  i  172.— H.  N.]  Serv. 
[and  the  Beme  scholia]  accept  this  sense 
here :  Serv.  asserts  on  the  authority  of 
Varro  that  letting  water  on  was  forbidden, 
and  appeals  to  the  Pontifical  books  to 
show  that  works  might  be  finished  on 
holy  days,  though  not  begun,  and  con- 
sequently  that  water  aJready  let  on  might 
be  let  off.  But  the  extract  which  Serv. 
gives  is  not  very  conclusive :  *  feriis 
denicalibus  aquam  in  pratum  ducere,  nisi 
legitimam,  non  licet :  ceteris  feriis  omnis 
aquas  licet  deducere '  (Col.  11  21  (22) 
draws  a  similar  distinction  between  the 
sanctity  of  *  feriae  denicales '  and  of  other 
holy  days).  Macrob.,  Sat.  iii  3,  ex- 
plams  *deducere'  by  *detergere,'  alleg- 
mg  that  old  watercoiurses  might  be  cleaned 
on  holy  days,  but  not  new  ones  made : 
and  Columella,  1.  c,  enumerates  among 
lawful  things  'fossas  veteres  teigere  et 
purgare.*  But  it  is  not  easy  to  extract 
this  sense  out  of  the  words  of  Virjg., 
thoueh  Heyne  attempts  to  do  so,  arguing 
that  he  who  cleans  a  watercourse  lets  the 


water  flow,  *deducit.'  If  any  argument 
could  be  founded  on  the  greater  or  less 
appropriateness  of  the  work  to  holy  days, 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  Virg.  to  be 
speaking  of  drawing  off  a  stream  which 
had  suddenly  overflowed  in  the  cora-field. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Macleane  remarks 
that  to  lead  the  water  down  the  channels 
would  be  a  daily  necessity  for  gardens  in 
hot  weather. 

*  Deducere  :  *  Med.  has  *  diducere  ; ' 
but  in  such  cases  MSS.  are  of  little 
weight,  and  the  question,  so  far  as  they 
are  conceraed,  is  really  one  of  spelling : 
comp.  II  8.     [But  see  A.  i  211  note.] 

270.  *  Keligio '  is  here  used  in  its 
technical  sense  as  a  restraining,  not  an 
imperative  power. 

*Segeti  praetendere  saepem'  raises  a 
difficulty,  as  Col.  I.  c  says  that  the 
pontifls  forbid  the  making  ot  hedges  for 
cora  on  holy  days.  Forb.  and  Keightley 
suppose  that  old  hedges  might  be  repaired, 
though  not  new  ones  made :  but  Virg.'s 
words  are  surely  express. 

271.  *  Insidias  avibus  moliri'  seems  to 
refer  to  snaring  mischievous  birds  (w. 
119,  156).  That  would  be  a  work  of 
necessity,  which  ordinary  bird-catching 
would  not  be. 

*  Incendere  vepres : '  Cato  11  (quoted 
by  Keightley),  mentions  *  vepres  recidi ' 
among  the  works  for  holy  days. 

272.  Washing  sheep  for  cleanliness  was 
not  allowed  on  holy  days,  according  to 
Macrob.  and  Col.  II.  cc,  who  observe  that 
*  salubri  '  is  emphatic,  indicating  that  the 
washing  is  to  cure  disease.     Comp.   iii 

445- 

*  Balantum '  is  doubtless  meant  to  be 
forcible,  the  sheep  bleating  when  they  are 
washed,  as  in  iii  457,  when  they  are  in 
pain.  Generally  it  is  a  descriptive  word, 
discriminating  sheep  from  other  cattle  by 
their  bleat,  as  in  A.  vii  538.  To  which 
class  such  passages  as  Enn.  Alex.  fr.  i  5, 
Lucr.  II  369,  VI  II 32  are  to  be  referred, 
is  hard  to  say. 

[*  Fluvio:^  abl.  A.  VI  348,  etc  Others 
make  it  dat.  E.  viii  loi,  A.  xii  256.] 
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saepe  oleo  tardi  costas  agitator  aselli 

vilibus  aut  onerat  pomis,  lapidemque  revertei)s 

incusum  aut  atrae  massam  picis  urbe  reportat. 

Ipsa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
felices  operum.     quintam  fuge:  pallidus  Orcus 
Eumenidesque  satae ;  tum  partu  Terra  nefando 


275 


273.  Varro  ap.  Serv.  says  that  markets 
were  held  on  holy  days»  to  give  country- 
men  a  chance  of  going  to  town.  Col.  1.  c. 
quotes  Cato  (cxxx  VI 1 1 )  as  saying  that  mules, 
horses,  and  asses  had  no  holy  £iys,  though 
the  pontifical  books  forbade  the  hamessing 
of  mules  on  *  feriae  denicales/ 

*  Agitator  aselli/  the  driver,  like  *  equo- 
rum  a^tator/  A.  11  476,  i.e.,  not  the 
man  wnose  business  it  was  to  drive  asses 
(*  asinarius '),  but  the  peasant  who  happens 
to  drive  the  ass  to  market.  We  need 
hardly  inquire  whether  *  aselli  '  belongs 
primarily  to  *  costas '  or  to  *  agitator.' 

274.  '  Vilibus*  suits  with  ^onerat,'  im- 
plying»  as  Serv.  remarks,  that  they  are 
abundant  *Lapidem  incusum'  is  ex- 
plained  by  Serv.  [and  Gaudentius  in  the 
Beme  scholia]  of  a  millstone,  which  is 
indented  that  it  may  crush  the  coro 
better. 

275.  *  Picis  : '  for  marking  cattle, 
securing  casks,  repairing  vessels,  etc. 
[*  Incussum'  Med.  Pal.  Rom.— H.  N.] 

276-286.  *  The  days  of  the  lunar  months 
are  not  all  equally  lucky  for  work.  The 
fifth  is  bad,  the  seventeenth  good,  and,  in 
a  difierent  way,  the  ninth.' 

276.  Virg.  is  said  by  Pliny  (xviii  321) 
to  have  foUowed  Democritus  in  this  enume- 
ration  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Hesiod 
(Works  765  foll.)  had  treated  the  subject 
at  much  greater  length.  Varro,  i  37,  has 
a  chapter  on  the  same  subject,  but  his 
treatment  is  entirely  different.  Virg.*s 
own  treatment  b  sufiiciently  cursory,  only 
three  days  being  named  in  all,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  those  not  accurately  repre- 
sented,  at  least  according  to  Hesiod,  who 
was  evidently  to  some  extent  his  model. 

The  force  of  *  ipsa '  seems  to  be  that  the 
mere  position  of  days  in  the  month  givcs 
them  a  certain  fitnessor  unfitness  for  agri- 
cuUural  purposes,  irrespectively  of  more 
scientific  considerations. 

'  Dedit '  is  commonly  taken  as  an  aorist : 
but  it  may  mean  that  the  moon  has  made 
the  ordinance  once  for  all  in  regulating  the 
month. 


*  Alio  ordine '  opp.  to  *uno  ordine,' 

II  102.  It  is  as  if  virg.  had  said '  omnes 
dies  non  pariter  felices  fecit.*  '  Alios '  is 
foUowed  by  *  quintam,'  as  in  Tibull.  Iil  vi 
32  (quoted  bv  Wund. ),  *  Venit  post  multos 
una  serena  dies.' 

277.  *Felices  operum*  [productive  of, 
H.  N.  Con.  rendered  happy  in  respect  of, 
andcomp.  forthe  genitive,  G.  iii  498,  *  in- 
felix  animi,'  A.  iv  529,  '  fortimatus  labo- 
rum,'  II  416.     £ut  this  gen.  of  cause  after 

*  felix '  appears  to  be  us^  only  of  p>ersons, 
not  as  here,  of  things.] 

*  Openim '  agricultural  work,  11  472  : 
comp.  the  title  of  Hesiod's  poem. 

*  Quintam : '  comp.  Hes.  Works  802  : 

HifiTrrciQ  d'  i^akkaadcu,  iwel  xciKevai  n  Kal 

alval. 
'£v  mfivTy  yap  ^ercv  *Epivvas  cifi/piiro' 

\e6tiv 
^'Opicov   yttv6/uvoVt  rbv  'Epig  rUt    Trrifi' 

In-iSpKoiQ. 

WilfuUy  or  ignorantly  Virg.  misinterprets 
Hesiod  ;  he  confounds  "Opicof ,  god  of  the 
oath,  with  the  Latin  Orcus,  ^>d  of  the 
dead,  and  makes  the  Eumenides  boro 
themselves  on  the  fifth,  instead  of  attend- 
ing  the  birth  of  "OpKoc  (if  that  be  Hesiod's 
meaning,  which  is  doubtfiil).     PaJ.  gives 

*  Horcus '  [and  this  reading  is  mentioned 
by  Serv.  and  the  Berne  schoUa.  Celsus 
(ap.  Serv. )  explained  *  paUidus  '  '  quia 
iiurantes  trepidatione  pallescunt;'  Serv. 
adds  *Probus  Orchus  legit :  Corautus 
vetat  aspirationem  addendam,'  where  Mr. 
Nettleship  emends  *  Probus  Horcus  legit.' 
So  the  Beroe  schol.  '  quidam  cum  aspira- 
tione  Horcus  legunt.  Evidently  some 
Roman  scholars  preferred  to  think  that 
Virg.  had  not  confounded  or  combined 
Orois  and  "Opicoc :  so  also  Ribbeck.] 

278.  'Tum'  seems  better  taken  with 
Serv.  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  '  then '  than 
with  Forb.  as  *  moreover.'  It  appears  to 
be  added  here  because  it  had  been  omitted 
in  the  previous  clause.  No  other  extant 
authority  appears  to  fix  the  birth  of  the 
giants  to  this  day. 
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Coeumque  lapetumque  creat  saevumque  Typhoea 
et  coniuratos  caelum  rescindere  fratres.  280 

ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 
scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosum  involvere  Olympum  ; 
ter  Pater  exstructos  disiecit  fulmine  montis. 
septima  post  decimam  felix  et  ponere  vitem, 
et  prensos  domitare  boves  et  licia  telae  285 

addere;  nona  fugae  melior,  contraria  furtis. 
Multa  adeo  gelida  melius  se  nocte  dedere. 


279.  The  birth  of  *  Coeus '  and  *  lape- 
tus'  is  meDtioned  Hes.  Theog.  134,  tfiat 
of  *  Typhoeus,*  ib.  821  folL,  the  latter  not 
taking  place  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Titans  from  heaven.  The  two  former 
were  the  sons  of  EUuth  and  Uranus,  the 
latter  of  Eaiih  and  Tartanis.  *  Typhoeus ' 
is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  *  saevus,' 
as  he  was  the  most  formidable  (Hes.  1.  c ). 

*  Creat : '  see  on  E.  viii  45.  *  Typhoea ' 
is  probably  a  trisyllable,  the  two  last 
vowels  coalescing  (comp.  *  Orphea,*  E.  vi 
30),  as  in  Greek  (Tv^ea),  though  it 
might  be  scanned  as  a  dactyl,  see  11  69. 

a8o.  It  is  doubtful  whether  *fratres' 
refers  to  the  eiant-brood  generally,  or  to 
the  two  Aloidae.  The  deeds  mentionod 
in  the  foUowing  lines  are  ascribed  to  the 
latter  by  Hom.  (Od.  xi  304  folL),  and 
by  Virg.  himself  (A.  vi  582,  where  the 
words  *  rescindere  caelum  *  recur) :  but 
the  Aloidae  were  the  sons  of  Poseidon 
and  Iphimedeia,  not  of  Earth.  Possibly 
Virg.  misunderstood  the  passage  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  they  are  said  in  Homeric 
phrase  to  have  been  nourished  by  the 
earth,  though  the  word  there  used  is 
dpovpa. 

*Rescindere*  may  be  to  break  open, 
like  *  vias  rescindere,  *  Lucr.  11  406,  or  it 
may  be  compared  with  Aesch.  Prom.  357 
(of  Tjrphoeus)  utg  rrjv  At6c  rvpawit 
kKinpoiav  jSi^, 

281.  '0<T<rap  iw*  OvKvfiirtf»  fUfuurav  Qkfuvy 
aifrdp  Iw'  'Oovy  HtjXiov  tivo<ruffvXKoVf  Vv' 
ovpavbg  dfifiaroc  ctij,  Hom.  1.  c.  Virg. 
reverses  the  positions  of  Pelion  and 
Oljmapus,  and  transfers  to  the  lalter  the 
epithet  attached  to  the  former. 

The  non-elision  of  the  *  i  *  and  *  o '  and 
the  shortening  of  the  *  o '  are  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  rhythm,  and  are  appropriate 
here  and  elsewhere  where  the  subject 
reminds  us  of  Greek  poetry. 

282.  *  Scilicet,'  agreeably  to  its  etymo- 


logy  ('  sdre  licet '),  introduces  an  expla- 
nation  or  development.  Here  it  intro- 
duces  the  details  of  the  conspiracy. 

*  Involvere '  is  used  in  its  strict  sense  of 
rollingupon,  like  *involvitur  aris,*  A.  xii 
292.  Olympus  is  heaved  up  the  sides  of 
Ossa.     PaL  originally  had  *  invertere. ' 

283.  The  threefold  attempt  seems  to  be 
Virg.*8  invention. 

284.  *Septima  post  decimam,'  the 
seventeenth,  as  is  evident  from  Hes. 
Works  805,  where  the  seventeenth  foUows 
the  fifth  immediately,  though  the  work 
which  he  assigns  to  it  is  not  the  same  as 
here.  Of  the  works  which  Virg.  assigns 
to  the  seventeenth,  planting  is  rd^erred  by 
Hes.  to  the  thirteenth,  taming  cattle  to 
the  fourteenth,  weaving  to  the  twelfth. 

*  Ponere,'  *  plant  in  order,'  ii  273,  E  i 
74.     *  Felix  ponere  : '  see  v.  213,  E.  v  2. 

285.  *Prensos  domitare,'  perhaps  for 

*  prendere  et  domitare : '  vpri^vtiv  eiri  xeipa 
TiOfig,  Hes.  v.  797.  Taking  in  hand  is 
the  first  step  towai^ds  breaking  in.  Comp. 
III  206,  7. 

'  Licia  telae  addere,'to  addthe  leashes  to 
the  warp,   to  weave.     Tibull.    i  vi  78, 

*  Firmaque  conductis  adnectit  licia  telis.' 

286.  •  Fugae  '  seems  to  refer  to  fugitive 
slaves.  Virg.  however,  as  Hejrne  remarks, 
is  speaking  not  in  their  interest,  but  in 
that  of  the  husbandman,  who  is  wamed  to 
be  on  his  guard  that  day,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  need  not  watch  against 
thieves.  In  Hesiod  the  ninth  day  is 
merely  mentioned  as  good  for  work  of 
any  sort.  *  Contraria  furtis : '  *  avibus 
contraria  cunctis,'  Lucr.  vi  741. 

287-296.  '  Some  work  is  fittest  for  night 
or  early  moming,  mowing  for  instance ; 
and  long  winter  evenings  mav  be  well 
spent  by  the  husbandman  in  cutting 
torches,  by  his  wife  in  weaving,  or  boiling 
and  skimming.' 

287.  [*  Adeo '  is  taken  by  Serv.  and  the 
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aut  cum  sole  novo  terras  inrorat  Eous. 
nocte  leves  melius  stipulae,  nocte  arida  prata 
tondentur;  noctes  lentus  non  deficit  umor. 
et  quidam  seros  hibemi  ad  luminis  ignis 
pervigilat,  ferroque  faces  inspicat  acuto; 
interea  longum  cantu  solata  laborem 
arguto  coniunx  percurrit  pectine  telas, 


290 


^  iH 


Beme  scholia  to  mean '  valde/  but  it  may 
well  have  its  original  sense  of  'besides.' 
— H.  N.  This  scnse  appears  confined  to 
the  comic  poets,  unless  we  assume  it  in 
*  tuque  adeo,'  Enn.,  G.  i  24,  etc.]  As  in 
w.  259  foU.,  Virg.'s  thought  seems  to  be 
that  no  part  of  the  husbandman's  time  is 
unemployed,  and  that  every  work  should 
be  done  at  its  right  time. 

*  Gelida  nocte '  is  doubtless  contrasted 
with  *•  medio  aestu,'  at  the  same  time  that 
it  indicates  the  cool  dew  as  that  which 
makes  work  easier. 

'  Melius  se  dedere : '  the  general  sense 
is  that  many  operations  are  performed 
better  at  certain  times.  Virg.  expresses 
the  notion  of  performance  by  *  se  dedere,' 
to  indicate  the  dependence  of  the  husband- 
man  upon  nature.  Thus  the  use  of  '  se 
dare '  here  is  parallel  rather  to  the  instances 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  *  occurrere  *  than 
to  those  where  it  denotes  compliance 
with  the  will  of  another.  [*  "  Se  dedere," 
nostro  obsequuntur  labori.'  Serv. — H.  N.] 

288.  Wakef.  supposes  Virg.  to  have 
imitated  Lucr.  v  281,  *aetherius  sol  In- 
rigat  adsidue  caelum  candore  recenti.' 
But  the  primary  reference  of  *inrorat' 
evidently  is  to  literal  dew,  and  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  suppose  a  secondarv 
one  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  earth  witn 
sunlight.  Heyne  comp.  ni  305,  *ex- 
tremoque  inrorat  Aquarius  anno.'  For 
'aufRom.  has  *veL' 

289.  *  Stipulae  :  *  v  85.  The  cutting 
of  the  stubble  took  place  in  August, 
within  a  month  after  the  reaping.  *  Leves ' 
and  '  arida '  seem  both  to  be  emphatic, 
as  suggesting  what  the  husbandman  has 
to  obviate.  'Arida  prata,*  opposed  to 
those  which  could  be  irrigated.     Voss. 

290.  *  Lentus  *  expresses  the  effect  of 
the  moisture  on  the  grass  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  moisture  itself. 

291.  *Quidam,*  like  *est  aui,*  Hor. 
Ep.  II  ii  182,  Pers.  i  76,  as  if  Virg.  knew 
but  did  not  dioose  to  name  the  man. 

*  Luminis '  isgenerally  taken  of  lamp  or 


torch-Iight.  Keightley  refers  it  lo  fire- 
light,  comparing  11  432,  A.  vii  13,  where 
however  there  is  the  same  doubt.  It 
would  be  possible  also  to  refer  it  to  the 
late  dawn  of  a  winter  sun  (*lumine 
quarto,'  A.  VI  356),  so  that  the  sense 
snould  be  *  one  man  sits  through  a  long 
winter's  night.'  Mr.  Blackbum,  accept- 
ing  this  view,  comp.  Hor.  Od.  iii  viii  14, 

*  vigiles  lucemas  Perfer  in  lucem.'  A.  viii 
411  'famulas  ad  lumina  longo  Exercet 
penso '  is  open  to  all  three  interpretations. 

292.  *  Inspicat,'  makes  into  the  form  of 
an  ear  of  com,  the  end  of  the  wood  being 
cut  into  a  point  and  split  into  various 
parts.  Forb.  comp.  Sen.  Med.  iii,  *  Mul- 
tifidam  iam  tempus  erat  succendere  pi- 
num. '  This  is  probably  the  same  as  *  m- 
cide  faces,'  E.  viii  29,  though  a  distinction 
has  been  attempted  between  them  by 
Ulitius  on  Grattius'  Cynegetica,  v.  484, 
who  supposes  *  incidere  *  to  refer  to  the  , 
cutting  of  pieces  of  wood  to  be  bound 
tc^ether  into  brands. 

293.  *  Solatus '  might  be  taken  strictly, 
as  if  Virg.,  thbugh  meaning  that  singing 
and  weaving  went  on  together,  chose  to 
take  a  point  from  which  the  former  might 
be  regarded  as  past,  the  latter  as  begin- 
ning  or  continuing.  But  such  an  explana- 
tion  would  not  apply  to  A.  v  708,  *  Isque 
his  Aenean  solatus  vodbus  infit,*  so  that 
we  must  say  that  the  past  partidple  is 
used  with  a  present  fo^ce  (v.  206  note). 
The  domestic  picture  has  the  effect,  which 
doubtless  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
composition  of  the  Georgics,  of  placing 
the  life  of  a  small  country  proprietor  in  an 
attractive  light. 

294.  A.  vii  14  shows  the  '  pectine  ' 
goes   with   *arguto.*.     *Pectine,    KipKig, 

*  the  comb,  the  teeth  of  which  were  in- 
serted  between  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
and  thus  made  by  a  fordble  impulse  to 
drive  the  threads  of  the  woof  close  to- 
gether.  .  .  .  Among  us  the  office  of  the 
comb  is  executed  with  ^eater  ease  and 
effect  by  the  reed,  lay,  or  batten.*  Dict.  A. 
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aut  dulcis  musti  Volcano  decoquit  umorem  295 

et  foliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  aheni. 
at  rubicunda  Ceres  medio  succiditur  aestu, 
et  medio  tostas  aestu  terit  area  fruges. 
nudus  ara,  sere  nudus  ;  hiemps  ignava  colono. 
frigoribus  parto  agricolae  plerumque  fruuntur,         300 
mutuaque  inter  se  laeti  convivia  curant ; 
invitat  genialis  hiemps  curasque  resolvit : 


295.  *  Must  *  was  boiled  down  to  *  care- 
num'  (Pallad.),  'defrutum  *  (iv  269),  or 

*  sapa,*  on  anight  when  there  was  no  moon. 

*Volcanus,  as  Cerda  remarks,  is  used 
elsewhere  of  a  large  fire,  such  as  would  be 
required  for  boiling  *  must  *  (GjI.  xii  19; 
G.  IV  269,  *  igni  multo '). 

This  hypermeter  seems  a  £Edr  instance 
of  a  metrical  anomaly  introduced  for 
descriptive  effect.     See  v.  482 ;  ii  69. 

296.  *  Foliis,*  vine  leaves ;  wood  was 
apt  to  give  a  smoky  taste  to  the  liquor. 

*  Undam  aheni^like  'undantis  aheni,' 
A.  VII  263.  Col.  XII  20  says  that  the 
vessel  should  be  of  lead,  as  brass  was 
liable  to  rust  in  boiling. 

For  *  trepidi '  Pal.  originally  gave  *  te- 
pidi/  which  could  scarcely  De  used  of 
boiling  liquid.  Med.  Rom.  have  *trepidis.' 

['  Aeni '  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud. ,  but  Gell.  ii  3 
says  that  the  be^t  MSS.  in  his  time  read 
'  aheni.'— H.  N.] 

297-310.  'Summer  is  the  time  for 
reaping  and  threshing.  Winter  is  the 
husbandman's  season  for  festivity ;  bat  he 
still  has  work,  strippingacanisand  berries, 
snaring  and  kiUine  game.' 

297.  *  Rubicunda  Ceres,'  v.  96.  Col. 
II  21  says  that  com  should   be  reaped 

*  cum  rubicundum  colorem  traxerunt.' 

'  Medio  aestu  *  would  most  naturally 
mean  midday,  as  in  iii  331,  iv  401.  In 
that  case  however  we  must  suppose  a 
strange  piece  of  ignorance  on  Virg.  s  part, 
midday  being  precisely  the  time  which 
the  reaper  would  avoid,  though  it  is  the 
time  for  threshing.    Comp.  Theocr.  x  49 : 

'SiTOv  iLKoiiivrac  (ftevysiv  t6  fuvafiPpivbv 

iirvov' 
'Ek  KaK&iMQ  axvpov  TekkOH  TrifiS^de  fjid- 

\UTTa. 

'Apx^rGcuS^&uuvTag  lytipofikvia  fcopv^aXXw, 
Kai  Xrjytiv  wiovTOQ'  iXtvtfffOi  Sk  t6  Kovfjia. 

*  Aestu '  then  had  better  be  taken  of  sum- 
mer  as  the    hot  season,  as   *  frigoribus 


mediis,'  E.  x  6$,  means  midwinter. 
Wagn.  objects  that  the  information  in 
that  case  would  be  so  obvious  as  to  be 
needless.  But  Viig.  is  speaking  of  the 
operations  proper  to  the  various  seasons 
(as  the  next  lines  show)  as  well  as  of  the 
times  when  they  should  be  performed,  and 
'hibemi,'  v.  291,  preparesus  for  the  men- 
tion  of  summer.     Wagn.  's  own  view,  that 

*  medio  aestu '  meansgenerally  a  summer's 
day  as  contrasted  with  a  winter's  night, 
without  special  reference  to  noon,  makes 

*  medio  '  a  worse  than  useless  epithet. 

'  Succiditur '  seems  not  to  specify  any 
thing  about  the  manner  of  cutting,  merely 
implying  that  the  thing  is  severed  from 
below.     *FIos   succisus   aratro,'  A.    ix 

435- 

298.  '  Tostas '  not  with  *aestu.' 

299.  *  Ploughing  smd  sowing  both  be- 
long  to  the  warm  months,'— spring  and 
autumn. 

'Nudus,'  without  the  upper  garment, 
as  Cincinnatus  was  found  ploughing  by 
the  messenger  from  the  Senate,  Livy  iii 
26.  Here  and  in  the  following  lines 
Virg.  imitates  Hes.  Works  493  foll. ;  the 
precept  is  from  Hes.  Works  391,  yvfivbv 
tnrctpciv,  yvfivbv  Sk  /Sowrctv.  Serv.  has  a 
story,  mentioned  also  by  Suetonius,  that 
some  one,  apparently  in  Virg.  's  lifetime, 
hearing  the  nrst  part  of  the  line  repeated, 
completed  it  with  the  words  *  habebis 
frigore  febrem.* 

*  Colono '  seems  to  be  intended  strictly 
with  reference  to  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
as  other  works  for  winter  follow,  v.  305. 
So  perhaps  *  agricolae.' 

300.  With  the  use  of  *  parto '  comp. 

*  parcere  parto,'  A.  viii  317. 

*  **  Plerumque"  dicit,  quia  dicturus  est 
aliqua,  quae  rusticus  etiam  hieme  possit 
efl5cere,'  Serv. 

302.  *  Winter  is  the  entertainer,  calling 
out  man's  happier  self,  and  unbinding  his 
load  of  care.      So  December  is  called  by 
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ceu  pressae  cum  iam  portum  tetigere  carinae, 
puppibus  et  laeti  nautae  imposuere  coronas. 
sed  tamen  et  quemas  glandes  tum  stringere  tempus 
et  lauri  bacas  oleamque  cruentaque  myrta  ;  306 

tum  gruibus  pedicas  et  retia  ponere  cervis, 
auritosque  sequi  lepores  ;  tum  figere  dammas, 
stuppea  torquentem  Balearis  verbera  fundae, 
cum  nix  alta  iacet,  glaciem  cum  flumina  trudunt.  310 
Quid  tempestates  autumni  et  sidera  dicam, 


Ov.  F.  III  58,  *geniis  acceptus.'  The 
'genius'  seems  to  be  an  impersonation 
and  half-deification  of  the  happy  and  im- 
pulsive  part  of  man;  an  offering  to  it 
would  imply  that  the  day  was  to  be  spent 
in  enjoyment.  Hor.  Od.  iii  xvii  14, 
Ep.  II  i  144,  A.  P.  209.  We  have  here 
another  domestic  picture :  see  on  v.  291 
above.  [The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
321  S.V.  *invitare.* — H.  N.] 

['  Invitat : '  enlivens,  as  in  early  Latin. 
— H.  N.,  Contrib.  to  Latin  Lex.] 

303.  *  Winter  is  to  them  what  port  is  to 
the  sailor,  the  jovial  end  of  a  weary  time.' 

*  Pressae,*  heavy  laden  :  virtually  equiva- 
lent  to  Heinsius'  conjecture  '  fessae,'  and 
doubtless  intended  to  convey  the  notion 
that  the  ship  feels  the  relief.  Heyne. 
Tibull.  I  iii  40,  *  Presserat  extema  navita 
merce  ratem.' 

304.  A.  IV  418.  Comp.  Prop.  iv  xxiv 
15,  *Ecce  coronatae  portum  tetigere 
cairinae,'  probably  an  imitation. 

305.  *  Glandes  stringere,'  E.  x  20  note. 
'Stringere'  like  *stringunt  frondes,'  E. 
IX  61  note,  where  Cato  is  quoted,  usingit 
of  gathering  the  olive. 

*  Quemas '  because  *  glans '  was  used  of 
other  fruits  than  acoms.  *  Glandis  appel- 
latione  omnb  fiructus  continetur,  ut  lavo- 
lenus  ait,'  Gaius,  Dig.  L  xvi  236. 

306.  Myrtle  berries  were  used  for 
mixing  with  wine,  which  was  called 
'myrteum'  or  *myrtites,'  and  used  medi- 
cinally  for  pains  in  the  stomach.  (Cato 
CXXV  (CXXVI),  Col.  XII  38. ) 

*Cruenta,'  from  their  juice.  Voss 
thinks  the  red  wild  myrtle  is  spoken  of 
as  distinguished  from  the  black  or  white  : 
but  the  agricultural  writers  do  not  coun- 
tenance  this.     Forb. 

307.  Cerda  comp.  Hor.   Epod.  11  35, 

*  Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo 
gniem  lucunda  captat  praemia.'  Cranes 
were  a  delicacy  of  the  table  :  but  the  hus- 


bandman  might  naturally  snare  them  in 
self-defence  :  see  v.  120. 

308.  The  epithet  *auritos'  is  said  by 
Macrob.,  Sat.  vi  5,  tobe  taken  from  Afra- 
nius,  who  in  one  of  his  prologues  introduces 
Priapus  saying,  *  Nam  quod  volgo  praedi- 
cant  Aurito  me  parente  natum,  non  ita 
est.'  [Paul.  (Fest.  p.  8  M.)  *  Auritus  a 
magnis  auribus  dicitur,  ut  sunt  asinorum 
et  leporum;  alias  ab  audiendi  facultate.' 
It  is  possible  that  the  passage  in  Macrobius 
comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  Verrius 
Flaccus. — H.  N.]  The  word  itself  merely 
means  *having  ears,'  the  length  of  the 
ears  being  an  mference  from  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  epithet,  just  as  in  Soph.  Aj.  140, 
vnjviig  wtKtiac,  the  notion  of  fluttering  is 
inferred  from  the  strict  meaning  *  winged.' 

•Figere,'  E.  ii  29.  Here  the  word 
must  mean  to  hit  with  a  bullet,  not  with 
an  arrow. 

309.  *  The  sling  .  .  .  was  made  of .  .  . 
hair,  hemp,  orleather  (Veget.  DeRe  Mil. 
III  14.  .  .  .  **habena,"  A.  vi  579)-'  *The 
celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic 
isles  as  slingers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  when  thev  were 
children  their  mothers  obliged  them  to 
obtain  their  food  by  striking  it  with  a 
sling  (Veget.  i  i6>.*  Dict.  A.  *funda.' 
Rom.  has  *torquentes.' 

[*Verbera,'  thongs,  perhaps  derived 
from  'verro.'— H.  N.] 

310.  *  Giadem  .  .  trudunt '  apparently 
describes  the  process  of  freezing,  the  rivers 
driving  down  the  ice  in  masses,  which  get 
joined  together,  so  that  the  whole  surface 
becomes  nroren.  [Forb.  now  agrees  with 
this  explanation ;  he  formerly  took  the 
words  to  mean  *  when  the  rivers  roll  down 
the  ice  to  the  sea. '  He  compares  the  use 
of  *  trudo '  G.  II 31,  335-— H.  N.] 

3x1-334.  *Autumn  and  spring  have 
their  special  perils.  Just  when  harvest  is 
beginning,  a  hurricane  will  tear  up  the 
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atque,  ubi  iam  breviorque  dies  et  mollior  aestas, 
quae  vigilanda  viris?  vel  cum  ruit  imbriferum  ver, 
spicea  iam  campis  cum  messis  inhomiit,  et  cum 
frumenta  in  viridi  stipula  lactentia  turgent?  315 

saepe  ego,  cum  flavis  messorem  induceret  arvis 
agricola  et  fragili  iam  stringeret  hordea  culmo, 
omnia  ventorum  concurrere  proelia  vidi, 
quae  gravidam  late  segetem  ab  radicibus  imis 
sublimem  expulsam  eruerent ;  ita  turbine  nigro       320 
ferret  hiemps  culmumque  levem  stipulasque  volantis. 


com  from  the  ground,  or  a  thunderstorm 
will  burst  on  the  field  in  all  its  horrors.' 

311.  '  Tempestates '  seems  fixed  by 
'sidera*  to  mean  'weather*  rather  than 
*storms.*  The  latter  notion  is  not  ex- 
pressed,  but  left  to  be  inferred.  The  stars 
on  which  the  autumn  storms  were  sup- 
posed  to  depend  were  Arcturus,  the  Cen- 
taur,  the  Kids,  and  the  Crown.  Cerda 
comp.  II.  XVI  385,  ijfiar  6xiapivip  ^Tt 
\afif)6raTov  x^*  ^ii^p  Zev^. 

312.  *  Mollior,'  less  oppressive.  *  Quas 
et  mollb  hiemps  et  frigida  temperat  aes- 
tas,'  Stat.  S.  ni  v  83. 

3x3.  *Vigilare  aliquid'  is  to  bestow 
wakeful  care  on  a  thing.  'Vigilataque 
proelia  dele,*  Juv.  vii  27  ;  Ovid,  eta 

*"  Ruit  imbriferum,'  comes  down  in 
showers,  Wagn.,  like  'nox  umida  caelo 
Praecipitat,'  A.  ii  8.  [For  the  rhythm 
comp.  A.  II  250.— H.  N.] 

3x4.  *  Messis  inhorruit : '  8rc  ^otrovtriv 
&povpai,  II.  XXIII  599.  The  erect  and 
bristling  appearance  of  the  field  is  in- 
tended,  as  Forb.  remarks,  not  its  agitation 
by  the  wind.  For  *  et  cum '  Pal.  origin- 
a]ly  had  'etiam,'  i.e.  apparently  *et  iam.' 

315.  Serv.  says  that  Varro  in  his  books 

*  rerum  divinarum '  speaks  of  a  god  Lac- 
tans,  who  made  the  ears  of  com  milky. 
Serv.  read  *  lactantia  *  here. 

316.  Med.  originally  had  *  duceret. 

317.  The  huslnindman  brinp;s  the  reaper 
with  him  into  the  field,  and  is  beginmng 
himself  to  lop  the  ears.  *  Stringeret,'  as 
ip  V.  305,  *  fragili  culmo '  being  a  descrip- 
tive  ablative  (Serv.). 

318.  'Omnia  ventorum  proelia'    for 

*  proelia  omnium  ventorum.  *  I  have 
seen  all  the  armies  of  the  winds  meet 
in  shock  of  battle.*  The  winds  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  blowing  from  all  quarters 
at  once,  as  in  A.  i  85  (note),   11  416. 


Comp.  Daniel  vii  2,  *The  four  winds 
of  heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea.' 
Lucr.  v  1230  talks  of  *  ventorum  paces  * 
(Cerda).     Rom.  has  *  consurgere.' 

319.  *Late'  with  *eruerent.'  *  Ab 
radicibus  imis,'  Lucr.  i  352. 

320.  *  Sublimem  : '  the  old  reading 
'  sublime  *  is  found  in  none  of  Ribbeck's 
MSS.  but  one  cursive.  Virg.  probably 
imitated  Acdus,  Medea  fr.  i,  '  sublime 
ventis  expulsum  rapi  Saxum  aut  procellis.' 

*£xpulsam  eruerent'  =  *enierent  et 
expellerent,' as  *  digestaferatur,'  11  167,= 
'feratur  et  digeratur.'  [*Eruerent '  per- 
haps  *  were  intending  to '  or  *  were  such  as 
to.^— H.  N.] 

*  Ita — volantes '  has  greatly  puzded  Mar- 
tyn  and  others,  who  suppose  Virg.  to  com- 
pare  the  hurricane  that  roots  up  the  corn 
(*  gravidam  segetem  *)  and  an  ordinary 
gust  which  whirls  about  stubble  (*cul- 
mumque    levem    stipulasque    volantes'), 

*  ita  *  being  i.q.  *  tam  facili  negotio.'  Bui 
the  *  culmus '  and  '  stipula '  must  be  the 
straw  of  the  *  seges '  spoken  of  in  the  con- 
text ;  and  the  change  in  the  point  of  view, 
by  which  the  same  thing  is  described  in 
one  line  as  heavy  and  the  next  as  light,  is 
natural  enough,  both  representations  beine 
ec^ually  true.  [Or  *  levem  '  and  *  volantes 
might  be  tertiary  predicates.].  It  would 
seem  best  then  to  take  *  ita '  *  to  such  an 
extent,*  *  so  furiously,'  comparing  Lucr. 
I  275,  286,  *  ita  perfiirit  acri  Cum  fremitu, 
saevitque  minaci  murmure  ventus  .  .  .  ita 
ma^o  turbidus  imbri  Molibus  incurrit 
validis  cum  viribus  amnis :  Dat  sonitu 
magno    stragem.'     Heyne    objects    that 

•  ferret '  ou^t  to  be  *  ferebat :  *  but  the 
verb  seems  to  have  been  attracted  into  the 
subj.  by  *  eruerent '  (comp.  however  A. 
VII  808  for  potential  subj.J.  The  con- 
stniction  would  be  assisted  if  (with  Wagn. ) 
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saepe  etiam  immensum  caelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 

et  foedam  glomerant  tempestatem  imbribus  atris 

collectae  ex  alto  nubes;  ruit  arduus  aether, 

et  pluvia  ingenti  sata  laeta  boumque  labores  325 

diluit;  implentur  fossae  et  cava  flumina  crescunt 

cum  sonitu  fervetque  fretis  spirantibus  aequor. 

ipse  Pater  media  nimborum  in  nocte  corusca 

fulmina  molitur  dextra ;  quo  maxuma  motu  3^9 


we  madc  'ita*  a  particle  of  transition» 
*  enierent  et  sublimem  eicerent  atque  ita, 
i.e.  erutam,  ferrent ;  *  but  the  effect  of  the 
two  sentences,  thus  connected,  would  be 
cumbrous. 

3aa-334.  The  first  part  of  the  foUowing 
description  seems  modelled  on  Lucr.  VI 
253  foll.,  the  latter  part  on  II.  xvi  3S4  foll. 

323.  [The  woras  'saep>e  etiam  .  .  . 
nubes '  describe  the  brewin^  of  the  storm  : 
its  descent  begins  with  *  nut.  *  *  Agmen ' 
indicates  the  march  of  the  rain-clouds 
(*aquarum')  across  the  sky:  compare 
Lucr.  VI  100  *denso  agmine  nubes.* 
'  Caelo  *  may  be  dat.  '  the  clouds  come  on 
to  the  sky  *  (Keightley)  or  abl.  (sce  v.  5). 
Con.  was  inclined  to  understand  *  agmen  ' 
of  the  rain  descending  from  heaven,  com- 
paring  Lucr.  vi  257  *  picis  e  caelo  demb- 
sum  flumen,'  but  this  interpretation  makes 
^.^323  a  case  of  ^(rrtpov  Trpdrtpov,  as  he 
admits.  The  order  of  the  clauses  suggests 
the  view  taken  above.] 

323.  So  Lucr.  1.  c.  *  trahit  atram  Ful- 
minibus  gravidam  tempestatem  atque  pro- 
cellis,'  and  IV  169,  *  Tempestas  perquam 
subito  fit  turbida  foede  Undique  *  (which 
from  another  part  of  the  passage  it  is 
evident  that  Virg.  had  in  his  mind),  Livy 
XXV  7,  *  tempestates  foedae  fuere.*  These 
passages  show  that '  tempestatem '  here  is 
merely  weather,  *  foedam  *  having  the 
sense  of  ugly  or  grim,  [murky. — H.  N.] 

From  tnis  line  to  ii  139  there  is  a 
lacuna  in  Pal. 

324.  '  Ex  alto '  might  be  taken  '  from 
the  deep, '  which  would  doubtless  be  the 
tnier  view  of  the  phenomenon.  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Virg.  meant  to 
represent  clouds  as  mustered  from  on 
high,  'coUectae,*  like  'glomerant,'  keep- 
ing  up  the  military  associations  ahready 
introduced  by  *  agmen.*  [Serv.  and  Gau- 
dentius  in  the  Beme  scholia  take  'ex 
alto'  as  =  *ex  septentrione.  — H.  N.] 
Comp.  V.  443. 


*  Ruit  aether :  *  *  aether  descendit '  ii  325, 
'  caeli  ruina  *  A.  i  129,  an  image  explained 
by  Lucr.  VI  291,  *Omnis  uti  videatur  in 
imbrem  vertier  aether.  * 

325.  *  Sata  laeta  boumque  labores,'  A. 
II  306,  a  translation  of  ipya  poiov,  Hes. 
Works  46.  Homer  in  the  parallel  passage 
has  Ipy*  AvBpiitinav.  Virg.,  as  Ursinus 
remarks,  seems  to  have  imitated  Apoll. 
R.  IV  1282,  rik  nv  ofil5pov'A<mtTOv,  'dvre 
po&v  Kttrd.  fiupia  eicXvorcv  ^pycu 

326.  *  Fossae,'  v.  372,  otherwise  called 

*  colliciae '  or  *  colliquiae.' 

*  Cava  : '  *During  the  summer  months 
in  Italy  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  the 
beds  pf  most  of  the  rivers,  so  that  their 
channels  may  justly  be  called  •  hollow,' 
for  they  resemble  a  road  running  between 
two  high  banks.'     Keightley. 

327.  *  Fervct  .  .  ,  aequor :  *  Lucr.  vi 
427,  'fireta  circum  Fervescunt  graviter 
spirantibus  incita  flabris;'  A.  X  291, 
*Qua  vada  non  spirant,*  the  violent 
heaving  of  the  waves  against  the  shore 
being    compared    to    human    breathing. 

*  The  sea  glows  again  through  every  pant- 
ing  inlet.^  [Or  *  freta '  may  =  *  waters ' 
merely:  in  tumult  of  heaving  waters. — 
H.  N.]     Rom.  has  *spumantibus.* 

328.  *Usque  adeo  taetra  nimborum 
nocte  coorta  Inpendent  atrae  Formidinis 
ora  supeme.  Cum  commoliri  tempestas 
fulmina  coeptat,*  Lucr.  vi  253. 

*  Ipsc,'  as  in  A.  v  249,  xii  725,  etc, 
expresses  not  only  dignity  (v.  121),  but 
personal  exertion  (A.  ii  321,  etc). 

*  Corusca  '  with  *  dextra  *  =  *  corus- 
cante.'  So  Sen.  Hipp.  156,  *Vibrans 
corusca  fiilmcn  Aetnaeum  manu,'  an  imi- 
tation  which  shows  how  he  undcrstood 
Virg. 

329.  '  Molitur : '  *  validam  in  vitis  mo- 
lire  bipennem,'  iv  331. 

*Quo  motu,'  referring  to  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words  of  the  prcceding 
sentence.      So   *carmine  quo,*  iv  348; 
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terra  tremit,  fugere  ferae  et  mortalia  corda  330 

per  gentis  humilis  stravit  pavor;  ille  flagranti 
aut  Athon  aut  Rhodopen  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
deicit ;  ingeminant  austri  et  densissimus  imber ; 
nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  litora  plangunt. 
hoc  metuens,  caeli  menses  et  sidera  serva,  335 

frigida  Satumi  sese  quo  stella  receptet, 


*quo  gemitu,'  A.  11  73.  Forb.  comp. 
Sall.  J.  114,  *Per  idem  tempus  adversum 
Gallos  male  pugmitum :  quo  metu  Italia 
omnis  contremuerat.'  '  Ea  signa  dedit/ 
A.  II  171,  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
prindple;  see  Kritz  on  Sall.  J.  54,  *ea 
formidine.* 

*Maxuma,*  a  i>erpetual  epithet,  yciia 
miXMpn  in  Hes.  Theog.  173,  etc,  but 
acquiring  force  here  from  *  tremit.* 

330.  *  Fugere  *  of  instantaneous  flight, 
see  I  49  note.  The  two  perfects  con- 
nected  by  *  et  *  apparently  describe  simul- 
taneous  actions,  the  asyndeton  in  the 
other  clauses  successive  effects.  Comp. 
Orpheus,  Hymn  XVIII  13,  *Ov  icai  yaia 
irs^fMicc  BoKaoaa  ri  icaufav6uifraf  Koi 
BriptQ  irni<r(rov<nv,  Brav  immoQ  ovaQ  i<ri>\dy, 
and  Hes.  Works  511,  etc,  where  the 
effect  on  the  various  beasts  is  drawn  out. 

331.  *Humilis'  qualifies  *  stravit.' 
Virg.  may  have  thought  of  Lucr.  v  1218. 

332.  Theocr.  vii  77,  ^*A0«  ^  'Po^<J3retv 
^  KavKOffov  i9xoT6iavTa, 

*  Athon  : '  so  Serv.,  the  MSS. ,  and 
Val.  Fl.  I  664  imitating  this  line.  Ser- 
vius,  A.  XII  701,  and  Priscian,  vi  xiii  70, 
lay  down  a  precept  that  the  last  syllable 
of  the  nom.  is  to  be  made  short.  The 
early edd.  introduced  *  Atho'  fromTheocr., 
[and  so  more  recenlly  Deuticke.] 

*Alta  Ceraunia,'  a  half-translation  of 
'AKpoKipaitna,  which  Hor.  Od.  I  iii  20 
uses  untranslated.  Lucr.  vi  640  adduces 
the  fact  of  lightning  striking  a  mountain 
as  an  argument  against  its  supematural 
origin. 

*  Telo : '  so  Aesch.  uses  piXog  of  the 
thunderbolt,  P.  V.  358,  etc 

333.  *  Deicit,'  of  lightning,  A.  vi  581, 
Lucr.  V  1 125.  *  Telo  deicis,'  A.  xi  665. 
It  is  apparently  intended  that  one  of  the 
peaks  is  overthrown,  though  *  deicit  Athon 
telo'  may  only  mean  *deicit  tclum  in 
Athon.'  ['Deiecit,'  i.c  'deicit,'  Med. 
and  Rom.— H.  N.] 

'  Ingeminant : '  the  rain  and  wind  in- 
crease  after  a  thunderclap.    *  Quo  de  con- 


cussu(comp.  **quomotu,"above)sequitur 
gravis  imber  et  uber,'  Lucr.  vi  289. 

334.  *  Plangunt,'  intransitively,  *  waiL' 
[Ovid  Met.  iii  505 ;  Luc.  ix  68,  etc  ; 
Neue  -  Wagener,  Formcnlehre  iii  77.] 
The  reflective  'planguntur'  would  be 
more  usual.      But   the  common   use   of 

*  plango  *  with  an  accusative  of  the  person 
lamented  may  prepare  us  for  flnding  it 
used  without  any  expressed  object.  Jahn 
makes  *  austri '  and  *  imber '  the  nomina 
tive,  which  seems  less  fordble  and  appro- 
priate.  *  Plangit,*  the  reading  of  Rom 
and  Serv.  (who  also  mentions  *  plangunt '), 
would  be  awkward,  whether  the  nomina- 
tive  were  sought  in  *  imber '  or  in  *  lup- 
piter.*  *DoubIy  loud  howls  the  south 
wind,  doubly  thick  gathers  the  cloud  of 
rain,  and  under  the  blast's  mighty  stroke 
forest  and  shore  by  tums  wail  in  agony.' 

335-350«  *  The  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served  are  attention  to  times  and  seasons 
and  observance  of  the  rural  deities.  Es- 
pecially  Ceres  is  to  be  worshipped  duly 
m  the  spring  of  each  year,  with  offerings 
of  milk,  wine,  and  honey,  and  the  cere- 
mony  of  leading  a  victim  round  the  young 
com  with  a  rustic  procession.' 

335.  A  virtual  repetition  of  w.  204 
foll.  *  Sidera  *  is  not  here  to  be  restricted 
to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  as  the  next 
two  lines  are  evidently  intended  to  give 
instances  of  the  things  to  be  observed. 

*  Caeli  menses,'  like  *caeli  hora '  iii  327, 

*  caeli  tempore  '  iv  100. 

336.  Satum  and  Mercury  are  chosen 
as  the  two  extremes,  and  the  husbandman 
is  told  to  observe  their  course  in  thc  sky. 
Satum  in  Capricom,  according  to  Serv., 
was  supposed  to  cause  heavy  rains,  espe- 
cially  in  Italy.  [Forb.  comp.  PUny  11 
106.— H.  N.] 

*Frigida'  from  its  distance  from  the 
sun.  *  Recepto  *  b  used  nearly  in  the 
sense  of  *  reapio.*  In  Pers,  vi  8,  '  multa 
litus  se  valle  receptat,'  it  may  be  intended 
to  mark  the  numerous  bends  of  the 
bay. 
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quos  ignis  caeli  Cyllenius  erret  in  orbis. 

in  primis  venerare  deos,  atque  annua  magnae 

sacra  refer  Cereri  laetis  operatus  in  herbis, 

extremae  sub  casum  hiemis,  iam  vere  sereno.  340 

tum  pingues  agni,  et  tum  mollissima  vina ; 

tum  somni  dulces  densaeque  in  montibus  umbrae. 

cuncta  tibi  Cererem  pubes  agrestis  adoret, 

cui  tu  lacte  favos  et  miti  dilue  Baccho,  ?  ^  y 


337.  *Caeli:'  so  Rom.  ctc,  Serv., 
Seneca.  That  *  caeli  orbis '  (A.  viii  97) 
could  be  used  for  a  planet*s  orbit  no  less 
than  for  the  sun*s,  appears  from  11  477 
*caeli  vias,'  Lucr.  v  648  *qui  minus  iUa 
queant  per  magnos  aetheris  orbis  Aestibus 
inter  se  diversis  sidera  ferri.*  Med.  and 
Probus  have  *  caelo,*  and  so  Ribbeck  and 
others :  it  is  slightly  supported  by  CatuU. 
LXli  20  *  Hespere,  qui  caelo  fertur  cru- 
delior  ipiis  ?  * 

*  Ignis  Cyllenius,*  Mercury,  called  by 
the  Greeks  6  oTiKpiav,  *  Ignis  *  is  doubt- 
less  contrasted  with  *  frigida  *  in  v.  336. 

338.  Ceres  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  gods  to  show  that  she  in  particular 
is  to  be  worshipped. 

*Magnae,'  an  ordinary  epithet  of  the 
gods,  applied  to  Jupiter,  ApoUo,  Juno, 
Pales,  etc. 

'Aimua  sacra'  are  the  Ambarvalia, 
mentioned  before,  E.  v  70  (note),  and 
described  at  length  Tibull.  ii  i. 

339.  *  Refer '  might  express  recurrence  ; 
see  V.  249.  But  here  it  seems  to  denote 
the  payment  of  a  due,  as  A.  v  605. 

*  Operatus,*  sacrificing,  like  *  facio  *  (E. 
III  77),  fkklta,  *  Tunc  operata  Deo  pubes 
discumbet  in  herba,'  Tibull.  11  v  95.  For 
the  present  force  of  the  part.  see  vv.  206, 

293- 

Med.  originally  had  *  orbis,'  which  was 
altered  first  into  *herbis,'  theninto  *arbis,* 
i.e.  *arvis,'  the  reading  of  some  inferior 
copies. 

340.  The  language  is  not  to  be  pressed, 
as  the  Ambarvalia  did  not  take  place  till 
the  end  of  April.  *  Casum,*  end,  contains 
a  sense  of  *  cadere,'  which  is  generally  ex- 
pressed  by  *occidere.*  Rom.  and  Gud, 
corr.  have  *casu.' 

341.  TfipLOQ  moraToi  r'  (dy^Q  koI  oIvoq 
apKjTOQ,  Hes.  Works  585,  speaking  of 
summer.  *  Pingues  *  doubtless  refers  to 
fatness  either  for  sacrifice  or  for  eating, 
as  the  mention  of  wine  shows. 


*  MoUissima :  *  so  *  molli  mero,'  Hor. 
Od.  I  vii  19,  *  moUe  Calenum,*  Juv.  i  69, 

*  meUow,*  Greek  liakcucoQ  as  opposed  to 
(ficKripoQ  (*durum  Bacchi  saporem,*  iv 
102). 

342.  The  second  clause  explains  the 
first.  Hesiod  1.  c.  wishes  for  a  seat  under 
the  shadow  of  a  rock. 

343-  [*  Tibi :  *  the  dat.  resembles  those 
in  E.  VII  7,  9.  X  33;  G.  II  298 ;  A,  vi 
343,  etc  Landgraf  classes  these  as  cases 
where  the  dat.  stands  for  a  possessive 
pronoun,  *  tuai*  etc.  But  here  *  tibi  *  might 
be  a  dat.  of  the  person  interested,  Roby 
1150.] 

344.  Libations  of  honey,  milk,  and 
¥dne  are  to  be  made  to  Ceres.  Macrob. 
Sat.  III  II,  explaining  this  passage,  says 
that  the  mixture  was  caUed  'mulsum.* 
He    also   comp.    iv   102,   and    explains 

*  miti '  here  of  the  wine  as  corrected  by 
the  honey;    but    this    is   needless  after 

*  moUissima,'  preceding. 

It  is  not  clear  why  Virg.  directs  this 
particular  offering.  Cato  cxxxiv  directs 
that  before  harvest  wine  be  offered  to 
Ceres  with  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice, 
but  he  says  nothing  of  other  liquids, 
Milk,  wine,  and  honey  formed  part  of  the 
Greek  offerings  to  the  dead  (Aesch,  Pers. 
611,  Odyss.  XI  27);  and  the  Greek 
Demeter  was  connected  with  the  lower 
world  (MiUler*s  Diss.  on  the  Eumenides, 
§§  80  foll.).  Daphnis  at  the  Ambarvalia 
is  to  have  milk  and  oil  (the  latter  being 
part  of  the  funeral  libations,  and  occa- 
sionally  offered  to  Demeter,  Miiller,  §  89), 
and  also  wine  (E.  v  67  foll.).  Theocr.  v 
53  foU.  makes  milk  and  oil  offered  to  the 
nymphs,  mUk  and  honey  to  Pan :  and 
Macrob.  I.  c,  says  that  on  December  21 

*  mulsum  '  was  offered  to  the  Panes. 

Serv.  mentions  an  interpretation  which 
coupled  *  Baccho '  with  *  cui ;  *  but  *  miti ' 
is  strongly  against  this,  though  Bacchus 
and  Ceres  are  invoked  together  at  the 
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terque  novas  circum  felix  eat  hostia  fruges, 
omnis  quam  chorus  et  socii  comitentur  ovantes, 
et  Cererem  clamore  vocent  in  tecta ;  neque  ante 
falcem  maturis  quisquam  supponat  aristis, 
quam  Cereri  torta  redimitus  tempora  quercu 
det  motus  incompositos  et  carmina  dicat. 

Atque  haec  ut  certis  possemus  noscere  signis, 
aestusque  pluviasque  et  agentis  frigora  ventos, 
ipse  Pater  statuit  quid  menstrua  Luna  moneret ; 
quo  signo  caderent  austri ;  quid  saepe  videntes 


34S 


350 


?  ^ 


beginning  of  Tibullus'  description  (ii  i 
3),  and  associated,  perhaps  in  connexion 
with  the  Ambarvalia,  by  Virg.  himself, 
E.  V79. 

345.  '  Tunc  vitula  innumeros  lustrabat 
caesa  iuvencos :  Nunc  agna  exigui  est 
hostia  parva  soli.  Agna  cadet  vobis, 
quam  circum  rustica  pubes  Clamet :  lo 
messis  et  bona  vina  date,'  Tibull.  i  i  21 
foU.,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  victim 
▼aried  according  to  tne  drcumstances  of 
the  worshipper.  Cato  cxxxiv  speaks  of 
a  80W.  In  the  '  Suovetaurilia '  the  sacri- 
fices  were  carried  three  times  round  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  so  in  the  lustra- 
tion  of  the  fleet 

'Felix'  is  'auspicious,'  not,  as  Serv. 
thinks,  *  firuitful,'  there  being  no  instance 
quoted  where  it  is  applied  in  that  sense 
to  an  animal. 

346.  •  Chorus  et  s. : '  *  chorus  socio- 
rum.' 

347.  So  Hor.  Od.  i  XXX  3,  *  vocantis 
Ture  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram  Transfer 
in  aedem,'  though  the  goddess  b  invited 
there  to  a  chapel,  not  to  a  house. 

*  Neque  ante.  *  This  may  be  either  an 
additional  waming  to  the  husbandman  to 
celebrate  the  Ambarvalia,  as  an  indis- 
pensable  preliminary  to  the  harvest,  or 
an  injunction  to  periform  a  second  set  of 
ritcs  in  summer  time  (Cato  cxxxiv).  The 
language  favours  the  latter,  as  otherwise, 
taken  strictly,  it  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Ambarvalia  might  be  celebrated 
any  time  before  the  harvest.  Still  it 
would  have  the  awkwardness  of  an  ap- 
porent  afterthought,  the  mention  of  the 
second  fesiival  being  almost  entirely  over- 
shadowed  by  the  fist.  Comp.  however 
TibuU.  II  i  21,  where  harvest  rejoidngs 
are  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  middle  of  the 
description  of  the  Ambarvalia.     The  ob- 


servances  here  specified,  dandng  and 
singing,  are  too  common  to  be  fixed  to 
either  festival.  Comp.  E.  v  73,  74, 
Tibull.  II  i  51  foll.,  Hor.  Od.  11 1  xviii 

15. 

349*  'Quercu,'  in  memory  of  man's 
first  food.     Serv. 

350.  'Det  motus:*  'haud  indecoros 
motus  more  Tusco  dabant,'  Uvy  vii  2, 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. 

*  Incompositos : '  'incomposito  pede/ 
Hor.  S.  I  X  I,  of  roiigh  verses. 

351-392.  'Besides,  Jupiter  has  given 
the  husbandman  prognostics.  Wind  is 
foretold  by  noises  on  the  sea,  in  the 
mountains,  in  the  woods,  by  the  habits 
of  birds,  by  shooting  stars,  by  down  on 
the  water.  Rain  is  preceded  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  by  the  descent  of  cranes, 
cattle  snuffing  tne  air,  swallows  flying 
low,  frogs  croaking,  ants  canying  out 
their  eggs,  and  other  such  signs. 

351.  *  Possemus '  Med.  (first  reading) 
Rom.,  etc. ;  *possimus'  (Gud.,  Med. 
late  corr.)  was  the  old  reading.  *Mon- 
eret '  supports  *  possemus.' 

*  Haec  is  *  aestus,  pluvias,  agentis  fn- 
gora  ventos.' 

*  Noscere '  Med.  corr. ;  *  discere  *  Med. 
Rom.  [and  so  Ribbeck,  Coningtonl 

352.  *Agentis  frigora  ventos:  *fri- 
gora '  is  the  important  word,  contrasted 
with  *aestus'and  'pluvias.*  Ovid  M.  i 
56  imitates,  *  fadentis  firigora  ventos.  * 

353»  There  is  a  slight  similarity  in  these 
lines  to  Aratus,  Diosemeia  10-13.  *  Men- 
strua : '  in  her  monthly  course. 

354.  •  What  should  betoken  the  fiali  of 
the  wind.*     '  Signum,'  ofjfia, 

*Saepe  videntes*  is  explained  by  w. 
365  foll.  to  mean  observation  of  a  thing 
firequently  repeated  on  the  same  occasion, 
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agricolae  propius  stabuHs  armenta  tenerent.  355 

continuo,  ventis  surgentibus,  aut  freta  ponti 
incipiunt  agitata  tumescere  et  aridus  altis 
montibus  audiri  fragor,  aut  resonantia  longe 
litora  misceri  et  nemorum  increbrescere  murmur. 
iam  sibi  tum  curvis  male  temperat  unda  carinis,     360 
cum  medio  celeres  revolant  ex  aequore  mergi 
clamoremque  ferunt  ad  litora  cumque  marinae 
in  sicco  ludunt  fulicae  notasque  paludis 


and  thus  proved  not  to  be  accidental,  and 
not  observation  of  the  same  thing  on  dif- 
ferent  occasions,  which  seems  to  be  its 
force  in  v.  451.  Natural  observation  is 
grounded  by  Virg.  on  divine  waming. 

356.  [*Continuo,*  immediately,  in  quick 
succession,  as  1 169,  iv  254.  Tne  context 
might  su^est  in  these  passages  a  sense 
like  that  w  auriica,  *  to  begin  with  *  or  *  for 
example,'  but  there  seems  no  clear  instance 
of  this  sense  belonging  to  *  continuo.'] 

The  important  words  are  *ventis  sur- 
gentibus.*  Those  that  follow  are  pro- 
gnostics  of  wind,  almost  all  copied  ftrom 
Arat.  Dios.  177-200.  Many  of  them  in 
tum  are  reproduced  by  Lucan  v  551-567. 
[With  the  whole  passage  w.  356-392 
comp.  Pliny  xviii  359-365,  who  differs, 
however,  firom  Virg.  in  details. — H.  N.] 

357.  Connect  *agitata  tumescere.' 
[*Altis  montibus,'    probably  abl.     of 

place  where  (v.  6  note),  but  possibly  of 
place  whence.  There  is  the  same  uncer- 
tainty  in  v.  374 :  see  Roby  11 73.] 

358.  •Aridus'  [of  a  harsh  sound  of 
breaking  and  tearing,  Lucr.  vi  119; 
Varro  Manius  10  *tonat  aridum;'  Ter. 
Maurus  332  K  of  the  letter  R.— H.  N.] 
So  Kingsley  talks  of  *  thunder  harsh  and 
dry.*  In  Greek  Kap^pdKiov,  aifov,  ^ripSv 
are  used  of  sounds  (Hom.  II.  xiii  409, 
444,  etc).     Rom.  has  *arduus.' 

'  Resonantia  longe  :*  fiaKpbv  iir  aiyioXoi 
fiooiovTiQ  'Aktcu  t  iivaXtoi,  bvor  t^hot 
t)xhi(T<rai  riyvovrcUf  Arat.  1.  c.  Virg.  has 
pa^ed  over  (vdiou 

359.  *  Misceri '  is  explained  by  *  reso- 
nantia,'  which  acts  instead  of  an  abl.  like 
*murmure'  A.  I  124,  'tumultu'  A.  Ii 
486.  For  the  sound  of  the  woods  as  a 
sign  of  wind,  comp.  A.  x  97  foll, 

360.  *Curvis*  Med.,  Gud.,  *a  curvis' 
Rom.  and  two  of  Ribbeck's  cursives,  sup- 
ported  by  Arusianus  p.  264  L.    Euphony 

I- 


favours  tbe  omission  of  *  a,  *  which  is  likely 
to  have  been  added  by  a  transcriber  as 
giving  the  commoner  construction. 

[•  Curvis  carinis  :  *  *  carina  '  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  ship*s  hull,  not  merely  the 
keel  but  the  *  shell '  of  which  the  curving 
planks  form  the  hull.  Hence  the  epithets 
*curvae*  here,  *panda'  ii  445  (=  the 
open  huU) ;  Nettleship,  Contr.  to  Latin 
Lex.  p.  404.  See  Woifflin's  Archiv  i  331, 
iii  124  for  other  explanations.] 

*  Sibi  temperat '  should  be  taken  pro- 
bably  as  one  word  =  *  parcit,*  and  *  curvis 
carinis'  as  dat.  There  seems  to  be  no 
conclusive  instance  of  'temperare*  fol- 
lowed  by  the  abl.  without  a  preposition. 

*  Male  :  *  scarcely. 

361.  There  is  some  difiiculty  in  identi- 
fying  *  mergi  *  and  *  fulicae.  *  *  Mergi  *  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  cormorants, 
but  their  flying  from  the  sea  before  a 
storm  leads  Keightley  to  identify  them 
with  sea-gulls,  though  he  admits  that  this 
does  not  suit  Ovid^  description  (M.  xi 
794)   of   the   *mei^s*  as  long-necked. 

*  Fulicae,*  Keightley  thinks,  are  cormor- 
ants,  not  coots,  as  Pliny  xi  122  speaks 
of  them  as  crested.  On  the  other  hand 
Cic.  de  Div.  i  8,  translating  Aratus,  gives 

*  fulix  *  for  ^^toc,  the  heron.  The  con- 
fusion  is  further  increased  by  the  want  of 
correspondence  between  Virg.  and  Aratus. 
What  Virg.  says  of  the  *  mergus  *  is  said 
by  Aratus  of  the  heron  :  what  Vurg.  says 
of  the  *  fulicae  *  is  said  by  Aratus  of  the 
al^iac,  which  appear  from  Pliny  x  91  to 
have  been  the  Greek  equivalent  .to 
*mergi.*  [Pliny  xviii  362  speaks  x)f 
'mergi,  gaviae,  maria  aut  stagna  fugi- 
entes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  wind. — 
H.  N.] 

362.  *Marinae*  is  opp.  to  *in  sicco.* 
Lucan  (v  553)  agrees  with  Aratus,  *  Aut 
siccum  quod  mergus  amat.* 
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deserit  atque  altam  supra  volat  ardea  nubem. 

saepe  etiam  stellas,  vento  inpendente,  videbis  365 

praecipites  caelo  labi,  noctisque  per  umbram 

flammarum  longos  a  tergo  albescere  tractus; 

saepe  levem  paleam  et  frondes  volitare  caducas, 

aut  summa  nantis  in  aqua  colludere  plumas. 

at  Boreae  de  parte  trucis  cum  fulminat,  et  cum     370 

Eurique  Zephyrique  tonat  domus :  omnia  plenis 

rura  natant  fossis  atque  omnis  navita  ponto 

umida  vela  legit.     numquam  inprudentibus  imber 

obfuit:  aut  illum  surgentem  vallibus  imis 

aeriae  fugere  grues,  aut  bucula  caelum  375 

suspiciens  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras. 


364,  Keightley  says  that  Virg.  is  more 
accurate  here  than  Aratus,  who  makes  the 
heron  fly  from  the  sea.  Aratus  however 
had  been  preceded  by  Theophrastus  (De 
Sign.  Vent.  p.  420),  ipiadibc  aird  OaXcKraiiQ 
irtT6ftevoc  Kal  fioiav  irvevnaTog  aijfulov 
iari. 

365.  '  Vento  inpendente  : '  emphatic, 
like  *ventissurgentibus.'  Arat.  1.  c.  says 
that  the  wind  comes  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  shooting  stars.  In  Geopon.  I 
II,  on  the  contrary,  the  wind  is  said  to 
come  from  the  quarter  towards  which  the 
stars  shoot.  [Seneca  N.  Q.  xii  ii, 
*argumentum  tempestatis  nautae  putant 
cum  multae  transvolant  stellae.' — H.  N.] 

367,  *  Flammarum :  *  toi  d'  6iri9ev  pvfioi 
vrroKivKaivutvTai,  Arat.  L  c.  But  the 
words  are  firom  Lucr.  ii  206  folL,  *  Noc- 
tumasque  faces  caeli  sublime  volantis 
Nonne  vides  longos  flammarum  ducere 
tractus  ?  •  .  .  Non  cadere  in  terram  stellas 
et  sidera  cemis?'  (Macrob,  Sat.  vi  i). 

369.  Arat.  189  makes  thistle-down 
playing  on  the  water  a  sign  of  wind. 
*  Colludere :  *  they  stick  tt^ether  and 
drive  the  same  way. 

370.  These  are  the  signs  of  rain,  also 
taken  with  few  variations  from  Arat.  201. 

*  Boreae  :  *  the  meaning  is,  when  there 
are  thunders  and  lightnings  from  all  parts 
of  the  sky,  three  winds  being  put  for  all, 
as  Arat.  1.  c.  shows. 

371.  '  Domus,*  as  if  each  wind  had  a 
home  in  the  quarter  of  heaven  from  which 
it  blows,  a  differeut  conception,  as  Voss 
remarks,  from  the  cave  of  Aeolus  in  A.  i. 
Comp.  IV  298  note. 


372.  *  Plenis  fossis :  *  comp.  *  implentur 
fossae,'  v.  326. 

373.  *  Inprudentibus  * = *  cx  improviso,' 
unwamed.  Med.  originally  had  *pm- 
dentibus,'  which  Schrader  preferred. 

374»  375-  *Obfuit*  in  a  bad  scnse. 
'  Rain  has  never  been  known  to  take  men 
by  surprise  :  there  have  always  been  these 
and    tnese    prognostics.*      The   perfects 

*  fugere,'  etc,  are  used  to  suit  *  obfuit* 

*ValIibus  imis,*  abl.  loci,  *in  the 
valleys,'  with  *  fugere ;  *  comp.  Tac.  H.  iii 
8^,  'si  diem  latebra  vitavisset'  (though 
*Iatebra'  there  may  be  abl.  instrum.). 
For  the  fact  of  cranes  descending  before 
rain  see  Aristotle,  Hist.  A.  ix  10. 

375.  *Aeriae,*  high  in  air,  describing 
the  usual  mode  of  the  crane*s  flight. 
Hom.  II.  III  7  calls  cranes  ^^epcoi,  but 
the  epithet  there  means  *early  in  the 
moming.'  [In  Apoll.  Rhod.  etc,  how- 
ever,  it  means  *  high  in  air,'  so  that  the 
misunderstanding  of  Homer  is  oider  than 
Virg.] 

*  Bucula  : '  the  whole  passage  to  v.  387 
is  closely  imitated  from  Varro  Atacinus 
(quoted  by  Serv.),  who  himself  translated 
Aratus : 

*  tum    liceat    pelagi .  volucres    tardaeque 

paludis 
cemere  inexpleto  studio  certare  lavandi 
et     velut    insolitum     pennis     iniimdere 

rorem : 
aut  arguta  lacus  circum  volitavit  hirundo, 
et  bos  suspiciens  caelum  (mirabile  visu) 
naribus  aerium  patulis  decerpsit  odorem, 
nec  tenuis  formica  cavis  non  evehit  ova. 
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aut  arguta  lacus  circumvoHtavit  hirundo, 

et  veterem  in  limo  ranae  cecinere  querellam. 

saepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ova 

angustum  formica  terens  iter,  et  bibit  ingens  380 

arcus,  et  e  pastu  decedens  agmine  magno 

corvorum  increpuit  densis  exercitus  alis. 

iam  varias  pelagi  volucres,  et  quae  Asia  circum 

dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantur  prata  Caystri, 

certatim  largos  umeris  infundere  rores,  385 

nunc  caput  obiectare  fretis,  nunc  currere  in  undas, 

et  studio  in  cassum  videas  gestire  lavandi. 


377.  *  The  swallow  is  always  observed 
to  fly  low  before  rain,  because  the  flies  and 
other  insects  on  which  she  feeds  keep  at 
that  time  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  the  water.*    Keightley. 

*Arguta,'  not  a  perpetual  epithet,  but 
denoting  that  she  twitters  as  she  flies. 

378.  *  Vetus  querella  *  has  no  reference 
to  legend  or  fable,  as  Serv.  supposes. 
Keightley  quotes  the  schol.  on  Hor. 
Ep(^.  II  20,  who  says  that  the  ancients 
used  *  querella '  of  the  note  of  all  animals 
but  man.  [Lucr.  11  358,  Vii^.  A.  viii 
215  use  the  word  of  cattle,  possibly  with 
the  notion  of  complaint.] 

379.  'Saepius*  denotes  repetition  (v. 
354),  which  agrees  with  *terens.'  Whether 
It  is  to  be  extended  to  *  bibit '  and  *  in- 
crepuit '  is  not  clear. 

*Tectispenetralibus,'  like  *adytispene- 
tralibus,'  A.  11  297,  and  *  caeli  penetralia 
templa,'  Lucr.  1 1105.  Keightley  remarks 
that  on  the  contrary  the  ant  is  observed  to 
carry  in  her  eggs  at  the  approach  of  rain. 
[Pliny  XVIII  364  enumerates  among  his 
prc^ostics  *formicae  concursantes  aut 
ova  progerentes.' — H.  N.] 

380.  It  has  been  supposed  from  icotXiyc 
Ax^C,  Arat.  224,  that  'terens  angustum 
iter'  means  *boring  a  narrow  passa^e.' 
But  *  tectis  penetralibus '  is  the  translation 
of  KotXf^c  ^xnQi  and  *  angustum  iter  *  is  to 
be  interpreted  like  *  calle  angiisto,'  A.  iv 
405,  'terens'  (*terere  viam  )  being  ex- 
plained  by  *  saepius.' 

381.  *  Arcus  : '  Aratus  has  diSitfjifi  ''Iftig, 
Plaut.  Curc.  i  ii  41,  *  Ecce  autem^bibit 
arcus  !  pluet,  Credo,  hercle  hodie.'  The 
rainbow  was  supposed  to  draw  up  moisture 
firom  the  sea,  rivers,  etc,  with  its  homs, 
and  to  discharge  it  in  rain.  Hence 
Tibull.  I  iv44and  Stat.  Theb.  ix  405  talk 


of  *imbrifer  arcus.'  Seneca  N.  Q.  i  6, 
who  refers  to  Virg.,  says  that  a  rainbow 
in  the  south  brings  heavy  rain,  in  the 
west  slight  showers  and  dew,  in  the  east 
fair  weather.  Virg.  of  course  can  only 
mean  that  the  appearance  of  the  rain- 
bow  is  a  sign  of  rain,  drawing  up  the 
water  being  assumed  to  be  its  constant 
function. 

382.  *Densis  alis'  looks  like  a  mis- 
translation  of  riva^dfuvoi  irrkpa  wKvd  in 
Arat.  237.  It  here  means  however  *  with 
crowded  wings.' 

383.  Arat.  2iofoll. 

*  Variae '  Med.,  Rom.,  Gud.  originally, 
and  so  Ribbeck ;  *  varias '  Gud.  corr. 
Serv.  mentions  both,  but  emphatically 
prefers  *varias.'  Virg.'s  love  of  variety 
might  have  led  him  to  change  the  con- 
struction  (comp.  w.  199  foll.,  A.  ii  775, 
notes) ;  but  the  acc.  is  neater,  and  is  sup- 
ported  by  the  passage  from  Varro. 

*  Variae  volucres  is  common  in  Lucr. 
[meaning  the  difierent  species  (Munro  i 
589),  as  here.]  'Circum,'  adverbial. 
[*  Atque '  (adque)  for  '  et  quae '  Med.  and 
Rom.,  and  so  Probus. — H.  N.] 

384.  *  Rimantur  Asia  prata : '  search, 
try  in  every  chink ;  *  rimaturque  epulis,' 
A.  VI  599. 

*Asia  prata:'  II.  ii  461,  *A<rUfi  ly 
XHfidvi  TLavffTpiov  dfupl  ^UOpa,  '  Caystri ' 
with  *  sta^is. '  The  whole  clause  *  quae — 
Caystri'  is  a  literary  amplification  of 
Aratus'  epithet  Xifivaiai, 

385.  *  Rores '  implies  that  they  make  it 
into  spray. 

386.  Med.  corr.,  Rom.,  Gud.  have 
' undam. ' 

387.  *  In  cassum,'  wantonly  or  without 
object ;  nearly  the  same  notion  as  Aratus' 
dvXrfffTOVf  Varro's  *  inexpleto  studio.' 
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tum  comix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce 
et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  harena. 
ne  nocturna  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puellae 
nescivere  hiemem,  testa  cum  ardente  viderent 
scintillare  oleum  et  putris  concrescere  fungos. 
Nec  minus  ex  imbri  soles  et  aperta  serena 
prospicere  et  certis  poteris  cognoscere  signis: 
nam  neque  tum  stellis  acies  obtunsa  videtur 
nec  fratris  radiis  obnoxia  surgere  Luna 
tenuia  nec  lanae  per  caelum  vellera  ferri ; 
non  tepidum  ad  solem  pinnas  in  litore  pandunt 
dilectae  Thetidi  alcyones,  non  ore  solutos 


390 


395 


?.^ 


'■1 


388.  *  Improba  : '  comp.  *  improbus 
anser/  v.  1 19.  If  it  means  *  ceaselessly ' 
here,  it  should  be  taken  with  *  vocat,*  but 
we  may  render  Mike  an  ill  spirit.*  So 
Ladewig,  *die  Hexe,'  the  witch,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  Hor.  S.  ii  v  84, 
'anus  improba.' 

*  Pluviam  vocat : '  Lucr.  v   1084  foll., 

*  comicum  ut  saecla  vetusta  Corvorumque 
gr^es,  ubi  aquam  dicuntur  et  imbris 
Poscere,  et  interdum  ventos  aurasque 
vocare.'  [Pliny  xviil  363  *  cum  terrestres 
volucres  contra  aquam  clangores  dabunt 
perfundentesque  sese,  sed  maxime  comix 
.  .  .  ardea  (not  comix)  in  mediis  harenis 
tristis.'— H.  N.] 

389.  *  Spatiatur '  expresses  the  pace  of 
the  *stately  raven.'  The  alliteration,  as 
in  the  previous  verse,  gives  the  effect  of 
monotony. 

The  margins  of  Med.  and  Gud.  insert 
a  line  here,  *  At  (or  *aut')caputobiectat 
quemlum  venientibus  undis,  which  is 
doubtless  manufactured  from  v.  386. 

390.  The  stress  is  on  *  noctuma ; '  not 
even  those  who  are  shut  up  in  doors  at 
night  are  without  prognostic.  *  Nisi  erile 
mavis  Carpere  pensum,'  Hor.  Od.  ili 
xxvii  64. 

391.  392.  From  Arat.  302,  307.  Aratus 
makes  the  sputtering  a  prognostic  of  bad 
weather  generally,  and  the  fungi  a  pro- 
gnostic  of  snow.  Virg.  however  agrees 
exactly  with  Aristoph.  Wasps  262,  ivei(Tt 
yovv  Toiffiv  Xvxyoic  ovrod  uvKtiTtQ'  ^tXci 
i',  oTav   TQVT    j,   nouiv  verbv  fidXuTTa. 

*  Testa,'  the  earthen  lamp.  [Pliny  xviii 
358  describes  similar  phenomena. — 
H.  N.] 

393-423.  *  When  the  rain  is  over,  you 


can  tell  whether  the  weather  is  going  to 
be  fine,  by  such  marks  as  these:  the 
moon  and  stars  are  bright,  the  sky  free 
from  fleecy  clouds,  kingfishers  leave  off 
sunning  themselves,  and  so  forth.' 

393.  *Ex  imbri,'  after  the  shower  you 
will  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  fine  or 
to  rain  again,  as  Wagn.  remarks.  Rom.  has 
'eximbres,'  which  Martjm  adopted  ;  but 
the  word  has  no  authority. 

*  Soles,'  fine  days.  Ov.  Trist  v  viii 
31,  *  Si  numeres  anno  soles  et  nubila  toto, 
Invenies  nitidum  saepius  isse  diem.' 

395.  Virg.  b^ns  by  negativing  certain 
phenomena,  which  would  have  been  more 
naturally  mentioned  among  the  sieiis  of 
rain.  Arat.  281,  "H/toc  ^  A<rTtpo9€v 
KaBapbv  ^paog  afif3^vvTiTai,  [Gellius  VI 
xvii  8  quotes  this  line  *  Nam  neque  tunc 
astris  acies  obtunsa  videri.' — H.  N.] 

396.  *Obnoxia,'  beholden  to.  'And 
the  moon  is  bright  as  though  she  shone 
with  her  own  lighL'  *  Non  rastris,  homi- 
num  non  ulli  obnoxia  curae,'  Ii  438. 
Wagn.  interprets  it  *  not  reddened  by  the 
sunset :'  Heyne  (Excursus  on  the  passage) 
supposes  the  meaninpj  to  be  that  the  moon 
does  not  rise,  regardmg  *  fratris  radiis  ob- 
noxia '  as  a  perpetual  epithet. 

397.  Arat.  206,  207.  Lucr.  vi  504 
compares  rain-clouds  to  *pendentia  vel- 
lera  lanae,'  referring  principally  to  their 
power  of  imbibing  moisture.  [Pliny  xvili 
356  '  si  nubes  ut  vellera  lanae  spargentur.' 
— H.  N.] 

*Tenuia,*  trisyllable,  as  Lucr.  ili  383, 
*  tenuia  fila,'  and  elsewhere. 

398.  *Tepidum  ad  solem,*  the  after- 
noon  or  evening  sun. 

399-   *Dilectae  Thetidi,'  possibly  be- 
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immundi  meminere  sues  iactare  maniplos.  400 

at  nebulae  magis  ima  petunt  campoque  recumbunt, 

solis  et  occasum  servans  de  culmine  summo 

nequiquam  seros  exercet  noctua  cantus. 

apparet  liquido  sublimis  in  aere  Nisus, 

et  pro  purpureo  poenas  dat  Scylla  capillo;  405 

quacumque  illa  levem  fugiens  secat  aethera  pinnis, 

ecce  inimicus,  atrox,  magno  stridore  per  auras 

insequitur  Nisus;  qua  se  fert  Nisus  ad  auras, 

illa  levem  fugiens  raptim  secat  aethera  pinnis. 

tum  liquidas  corvi  presso  ter  gutture  voces  410 

aut  quater  ingeminant,  et  saepe  cubilibus  altis, 

nescio  qua  praeter  solitum  dulcedine  laeti, 

inter  se  in  foliis  strepitant ;  iuvat  imbribus  actis 


cause  the  lovers  were  changed  into  Hal- 
cyons  by  Thetis :  but  it  is  simpler  to  say 
Moved  by  her  as  sea-birds.  Comp. 
Theocr.  vii  59.  Serv.  mentions  a  strange 
reading  *soluto,*  *  i.e.  nimium  patenti.' 

[*  Alcyones  : '  Thomson's  Greek  Birds, 
p.  28.] 

400.  *  Meminere  : '  comp.  *  meminere 
fiigai,  Lucr.*  iv  713,  and  the  Homeric  use 
of  fiEfivij<rBai. 

*  lactare  solutos  maniplos/  to  toss  them 
so  as  to  loosen  them  ;  toss  them  to  pieces. 
Keightley  says  the  swine  carry  straw  in 
their  mouths  to  make  beds  for  themselves. 
[Pliny  XVIII  364  mentions  as  a  si^  of 
bad  weather  *  turpes  porci  alienos  sibi  ma- 
nipulos  faeni  lacerantes.'— H.  N.] 

401.  *Nebulae/thecIoudsonthemoun- 
tains.     Comp.  Arat.  256-258. 

[*  Campo '  abl.  of  place,  v.  6  note,  Roby 
II 73.  Others  explain  as  local  dat.  and 
class  with  it  *terrae  defigitur'  il  290, 
*solo  stemere'  A.  xi  485.] 

403.  The  night-owl  is  a  sign  of  fine 
weather,  Arat.  267.  *  Nequiquam,'  like 
*  incassum '— prolonged  objectless  effort. 

404.  *  Liquido,'  clear  after  the  storms. 
For  the  story  see  the  Ciris  (where  vv.  538- 
551  are  reproduced)  and  Ov.  M.  viii  i 
bU. 

407.  It  is  best  to  take  *  inimicus,  atrox ' 
as  two  epithets.  Comp.  *  Acer,  anhelanti 
similis,'  A.  v  254. 

408.  Keightley  explains  *qua  se  fert 
Nisus  ad  auras  *  of  the  greater  bird  having 
missed  his  pounce,  and  thus  being  obliged 
to  soar  into  the  air  in  order  to  make  a 


l 


second,  while  the  smaller  escapes  as  fast 
as  it  can. 

409.  *  Raptim  : '  the  primitive  meaning 
is  by  a  snatch  or  by  snatches;  hence 
eagerly,  hastily,  quickly.  Comp.  that 
sense  of  *  rapidus '  in  which  it  seems  to 
have  the  meaning  of  *rapio'  (E.  Ii  10 
note). 

410.  *  Liquidas,'  soft,  opposed  to  *rau- 
cas.*  *  Presso  gutture '  apparently  opposed 
to  *plena  voce.'  The  whole  passage  is 
loosely  rendered  from  Arat.  271-277. 
Aratus  appears  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  ipfjimioQ  Kopa^  that  cries  di<T- 
(raxiQ  and  TrXeiorepot  i*  &y^S6v,  Comp. 
Lucr.  V  1083  foll. 

41  z.  *Cubilibus  altis'  seems  a  loose 
version  of  iirriv  Koirou)  fikdutvraL 

412.  *  Nescio  qua,'  etc.  :  xaiptiv  ks  tiq 
iAaaaxTO,  The  Virgilian  version  is  charac- 
teristic. 

413.  *Imbribus  actis'  may  either  be 
*when  the  rain  is  spent,*  like  *tempus 
actum'  (Burm.),  or  *when  the  rain  is 
driven  away '  (Heyne),  but  not  *  when  the 
rain  has  descended '  (Wund.,  who  comp. 
II  334).  The  sentence  can  hardly  have 
any  other  meaning  than  that  the  rooks  are 
glad  to  revisit  their  young  when  the 
showers  are  over,  though  Keightley  ob- 
jects  that  they  have  been  driven  home 
already  by  the  shower,  and  accordingly 
understands  '  revisere,*  to  review,  examine 
the  state  in  which  they  are  in  after  the 
storm.  Serv.  asserts  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny  that  rooks  are  apt  to  forget  Uieir 
young  and  not  go  near  them. 
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progeniem  parvam  dulcisque  revisere  nidos  ; 

haut,  equidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitus  illis  415 

ingenium  aut  rerum  fato  prudentia  maior ; 

verum,  ubi  tempestas  et  caeli  mobilis  umor 

mutavere  vias  et  luppiter  uvidus  austris 

denset,  erant  quae  rara  modo,  et,  quae  densa,  relaxat, 

vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motus         420 

nunc  alios,  alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat, 

concipiunt:  hinc  ille  avium  concentus  in  agris 

et  laetae  pecudes  et  ovantes  gutture  corvi. 

Si  vero  solem  ad  rapidum  lunasque  sequentis 
ordine  respicies,  numquam  te  crastina  fallet  425 

hora  neque  insidiis  noctis  capiere  serenae. 
luna,  revertentes  cum  primum  colligit  ignis, 


4x5,  4x6.  An  allusion  to  Pythagorean, 
Platonist,  and  Stoic  spiritualism,  which 
Viig.  here  rejects  in  favour  of  the  Epi- 
curean  and  Lucretian  materialism.  In  iv 
219  etc.  he  mentions  the  *  anima  mundi  * 
view  without  disapprobation. 

*  Sit :  *  here  as  elsewhere  the  subj.  is 
used  of  a  reason  not  accepted  as  true  by 
the  speaker  :  Madv.  §  3J7  b. 

*  Divinitus  *  is  distinguished  firom  *  fato,* 
as  Virg.  is  apparently  alluding  to  the 
language  of  different  philosophies.  *  Not, 
if  f  may  judee,  that  Heaven  has  given 
them  any  spark  of  wit  like  ours,  or  Fate 
any  deeper  insight  into  things.'  *  Rerum 
prudentia '  go  together.  *  Maior,*  *  more 
than  usual  * — more,  for  instance,  than  men 
have. 

It  seems  better  to  follow  Reiske  in 
pointing  *  Haut,  equidem  credo '  than  to 
keep  the  common  punctuation  *  Haut 
equidem  credo.'  *  Ek]uideth  credo*  is 
throMrn  in  modestly.  *  luvat — nidos  *  will 
then  be  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  giving  the 
reason  for  the  joy  of  the  birds,  which  is 
the  main  subject  of  the  sentence.  Ov.  M. 
XV  359however  has  *  Haut  equidem  credo.  * 

417.  Lucr.  V  1083,  *  Et  partim  mutant 
cum  tempestatibus  unaRaucisonos  cantus.' 

418.  *  Mutavere  vias  *  is  explained  by 
*  mobilis,'  the  weather  and  the  atmospheric 
moisture  being  supposed  to  shift.  *  Com- 
mutare  viam  *  occurs  Lucr.  11  130.  There  . 
is  no  occasion  to  follow  Ribbeck  in  read- 
ing  *  vices,*  the  conjecture  of  Catrou  and 
Markland,  found  also  in  some  late  MSS. 

'luppiter  uvidus  austris'   denotes  the 


condition  of  the  atmosphere  before  the 
change.  Connect  *  uvidus  austris,'  not,  as 
Keightley,  *  austris  denset.*  *  Umidus 
auster,'  v.  462.  Rom.  and  Gud.  have 
*  umidus  *  here. 

419.  For  *  denset '  see  on  v.  248. 

420.  *  Species,'  phases,  a  materialistic 
word.     *  Motus,'  also  materialistic. 

421.  *  Alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat  * 
is  to  be  construed  parenthetically.  The 
change  from  low  to  high  spirits  being  the 
point,  the  second  *  alios '  is  logically 
'quam.'  Comp.  *  Nunquam  aliud  natura, 
aliud  sapientia  dicit'  (Juv.  xiv  321); 
'  alium  lecisti  me,  alius  ad  te  veneram ' 
(Plaut.  Trin.  i  ii  124). 

422.  For  ^hinc'  Med.  am.  p.  has  *  hic' 
Perhaps  we  may  render   *There   lies 

the  secret  of  the  birds'  rural  chorus,  and 
the  ecstasy  of  the  cattle,  and  the  rooks' 
triumphal  paean.* 

424-437.  *  You  may  get  prognostics  too 
from  observing  the  sun  and  moon.  Ob- 
scurity  in  a  new  moon  is  a  sign  of  rain  : 
redness,  of  wind  ;  if  she  is  clear  on  her 
fourth  day,  there  will  be  fine  weather  to 
the  end  ot  the  month.* 

424.  *  Rapidum  : '  whirling. 

*  Sequentes,'following  each  other.  *  Lu- 
nas '  might  mean  either  the  daily  or  the 
monthly  moons,  but,  looking  to  *  primum ' 
and  *  ortu  quarto,'  it  probably  means  the 
daily. 

426.  Cerda  comp.  A.  v  851,  *Caeli 
toties  deceptus  fraude  sereni.' 

427.  These  lunar  prognostics  are  selected 
from  Arat.  46  folL,  where  the  subject  is 
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si  nigrum  obscuro  comprenderit  aera  comu, 

maxumus  agricolis  pelagoque  parabitur  imber ; 

at  si  virgineum  sufiuderit  ore  ruborem,  430 

ventus  erit;  vento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe. 

sin  ortu  quarto,  namque  is  certissimus  auctor, 

pura  neque  obtunsis  per  caelum  comibus  ibit, 

totus  et  ille  dies,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illo 

exactum  ad  mensem,  pluvia  ventisque  carebunt,     435 

votaque  servati  solvent  in  litore  nautae 

Glauco  et  Panopeae  et  Inoo  Melicertae. 

sol  quoque  et  exoriens  et  cum  se  condet  in  undas 


treated  much  more  elaborately.  Virg.  has 
seized  the  three  main  points,  dulness  as  a 
sign  of  rain,  redness  of  wind,  brightness 
of  fair  weather,  and  expressed  thera  in 
language  borrowed  from  various  parts  of 
his  origpnai.  Aratus  has  expressed  them 
himself  yet  more  concisely,  vv.  70  foll.  : 

IlavTfi  ydp  KoBapv  ki  fiaX*  fvdia  TtKftrfpaio, 
Ilavra  c*  IptvBofuvy  Boidetv  ivffioio  KeKfv- 

"AXXoBi  S*  aXXo  fuKcuvofuvy  doKHiv  veroXo. 

*  CoUigere '  seems  to  imply  the  recalling 
o!  things  scattered  and  their  formation 
into  a  mass.  *  Revertentes,'  retuming  ^o 
her,''  *  Sparsosque  recolligit  ignis/  Lucan 
I  157,  of  the  lightning.  The  metaphor  is 
perhaps  from  a  general  rallying  his  forces. 
li  this  seem  too  great  a  strain  on  the  lan- 
guace,  we  may  construe  *  colligit '  simply 
*gamers,*  and  'revertentes'  *reappearing.* 
*  vVhat  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gather- 
ing  light,*  Tennyson. 

428.  *  Aera,*  the  air  seen  between  the 
homs  of the  crescent  moon.  But  the  words 
need  only  raean  *  if  the  air  is  dark  and  the 
crescent  duU.*  [The  Beme  scholia  quote 
from  Nigidius  Figulus  De  Ventis  lib.  iv 
'  Si  summum  comiculum  maculas  nigras 
habuerit,  in  primis  mensis  partibus  imbres 
fore ;  at  si  in  imo  comu,  serenitatem  de- 
bemns  scire.'  See  also  Pliny  xviii  347 
foli.,  and  Varro  (juoted  there. — H.  N.] 

429.  *Agricolis  pelagoque,'  a  poetical 
variety  for  *  agris  pelagoque'  or  *agricoIis 
nautisque.' 

430.  *  Ore '  may  be  abl.  of  place  [v.  6 
above,  Roby  11 73].  But  the  phrase  is 
simply  an  inversion  of  *suflfuderit  os 
rubore,'  and  here,  as  elsewhere  (see  A.  i 
381),  Virg.,  in  seeking  for  variety,  seems 
to  have  had  more  than  one  possible  con- 


struction  in  his  mind.  It  seems  scarcely 
Virgilian  to  suppose  *  ore  *  to  be  an  old 
form  of  the  dative. 

431.  *  Vento  *  might  be  taken  either  as 
an  abl.  instnim.  (see  v.  44),  or  sis  an  abL 
of  circumstance  (comp.  *ut  in  tectoriis 
videmus  Austro,*  Cic.  de  Div.  ii  27).  It 
might  be  objected  to  the  latter  that  the 
redness  is  a  prognostic  of  coming  wind, 
although  we  might  perhaps  say,  *  when 
there  is  wind  about.' 

432.  *Is,**ortusquartus.'  Aratusdwells 
on  the  third  and  fourth  as  the  critical  days, 
and  connects  his  prognostics  with  them. 
Virg.  first  gives  the  uiuavourable  prognos- 
tics  without  reference  to  days,  and  then 
connects  the  favourable  prognostics  with 
one  of  the  critical  days. 

*  Auctor,'  authority  ;  A.  v  17,  *  non  si 
mihi  luppiter  auctor  Spondeat. ' 

433.  Virg..takes  his  general  distinctions 
firom  Aratus,  *  pura '  answering  to  KaBapff, 
'obtunsis  comibus'  to  iraxiittv  Kal  afi^ 
iSXeiym  KtpcdcuQ,  and  *  mbet '  to  ipevOtfg, 

434.  Arat.  73  foll.  seems  to  say  that 
the  signs  of  the  third  and  fourth  days  will 
only  hold  nood  for  half  the  month. 

436.  *  Servati,'  that  have  come  safe  to 
port ;  not,  preserved  from  peril  as  if  there 
had  been  a  storm.     Comp.  oiaZtaBat. 

*  In  litore,'  A.  v  236.  Rom.  has  '  ad 
litonu' 

437.  Taken  almost  verbally,  according 
to  Gell.  XIII  26  (=  Macrob.  Sat.  v  17) 
firom  a  line  of  Parthenius, — TXavKtp  Koi 
'Srfpti  {Sfiprfi?)  Kai  'ivunff  (Gell.  gives 
tlvaXitp)  MBXudpTy.  The  peculiarity  is  that 
the  last  syllable  of  *  Glauco '  is  left  open 
in  the  thesis,  a  licence  not  indulged  in  by 
Virg.  elsewhere. 

438-460.  *  For  the  sun's  prognostics, 
a  spotted  or  hollow  disc  at  rismg  is  a  sign 
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signa  dabit;  solem  certissima  signa  secuntur, 
et  quae  mane  refert  et  quae  surgentibus  astris.       440 
ille  ubi  nascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum 
conditus  in  nubem  medioque  refugerit  orbe, 
suspecti  tibi  sint  imbres ;   namque  urget  ab  alto 
arboribusque  satisque  Notus  pecorique  sinister. 
aut  ubi  sub  lucem  densa  inter  nubila  sese  445 

diversi  rumpent  radii,  aut  ubi  pallida  surget 
Tithoni  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile, 
heu,  male  tum  mitis  defendet  pampinus  uvas : 
tam  multa  in  tectis  crepitans  salit  horrida  grando. 
hoc  etiam,  emenso  cum  iam  decedit  Olympo,         450 


of  rain  :  a  cloudy  or  pale  sunrise  of  hail. 
At  sunset,  dark  grey  spots  denote  rain, 
fiery  red  wind,  a  mixture  of  the  two  rain 
and  wind.  But  a  clear  rising  and  setting 
betoken  clear  weather.' 

The  Brst  part  of  the  passage  is  closely 
imitated  from  Arat.  87  foll. 

439.  *  Secuntur,'  attend.  Med.  and  two 
of  Ribbeck's  cursives  read  *  sequentur.' 

440.  *  Refert,*  probably  of  recurrence  : 
see  on  v.  249.  *  Surgentibus  astris/  at 
sunset    [Med.  has  *austris.* — H.  N.] 

441.  Virg.  has  here  mixed  two,  and, 
unless  '  que  *  in  the  next  line  is  to  be  taken 
for  *  ve,*  three  signs  which  are  separate  in 
Aratus.  '  Nascentem, '  etc. ,  is  a  translation 
of  TTOociXXoiro  vkov  PaXKovrog  opovpaQ 
ftvcXoc,  and  *  medioque  refugerit  orbe '  of 
KoXKoQ  Itiddfuvoc  TTtptrsXXy,  which  is  trans- 
lated  by  Avienus  *medioque  recedens 
orbe.* 

442.  '  Condo '  is  naturally  constructed 
here,  as  in  v.  438,  as  a  verb  of  motion, 
as  it  means  strictly  not  *  to  hide,'  but  *  to 
throw  together*  (comp.  *coniaio,'  *con- 
tonmeo '). 

*Medioque  refu^erit  orbe:'  cither  (i) 
recedes  from  the  middle  of  his  disc  to  the 
drcumference,  or  (2)  retires  in  respect  of 
the  middle  of  his  disc  Lucan,  v  544,  has 
a  similar  line,  speaking  of  sunset :  *  Orbe 
quoque  exhaustus  medio  languensque 
recessit*  As  in  the  case  of  the  moon, 
Virg.  has  picked  out  salient  points  from 
Aratus'  lengthy  enumeration.  [Consentius 
p.  398  K  quotes  the  line  with  *  refulserit.* 
— H.  N.] 

443.  *  Urget '  without  a  case,  A.  x  433. 
There  is  the  same  doubt  about  *  ab  alto ' 
here  as  about    *ex  alto,'  v.   324.     The 


sense  *  firom  the  deep '  is  truer  to  nature  ; 

*  from  on  high  *  perhaps  more  like  Virg.     * 

445.  Aratus  couples  this  prognostic  with 
the  concavity  of  the  disc  as  portending 
either  wind  or  rain.  Lucan,  v  542,  speak- 
ing  of  sunset,  says,  *  Noton  altera  Phoebi, 
Altera  pars  Borean  diducta  luce  vocabat.' 
[*  Si  medius  erit  inanis,  pluviam  signific- 
abit.'     Pliny  xviii  346.— H.  N.] 

*Sese  diversi  rumpent'  is  <rxiZ6fievat, 

*  Sese  rumpent  *  =  *  erumpent,*  as  in  A. 
XI 549,  *  tantus  se  nubibus  imber  Rnperat ' 

[*  Sub  lucem,'  at  daybreak,  A.  vi  255, 
etc— H.  N.] 

446.  The  only  thing  answering  to  this 
in  Aratus  is  v.  11 5-1 19;  where  however 
though  the  phenomenon  is  the  same,  its 
significance  is  totally  opposite.  [Plin^ 
XVI II  343  *  si  in  exortu  spargentur  (radh) 
partim  ad  austrum,  partim  ad  aquilonem, 
pura  drca  eum  serenitas  sit  licet,  pluviam 
tamen  ventosque  significabunt.'  *  Rum- 
punt'  Rom.— H.  N.] 

[*Diversi:'  scattered  far  apart,  iv  367.] 

447.  Imitated  from  II.  xi  i,  Od.  v  i, 
and  repeated  A.  iv  585,  ix  460. 

448.  [*  Defendit '  Gud.  originally.  *Mi- 
tis,'  ripe.— H.  N.] 

449.  Comp.  ApUTtTovrac  ofippovCf  Pind. 
Pyth.  IV  81.  The  radical  notion  of  *  hor- 
ridus '  seems  to  be  that  of  erect  points. 

450.  If  *  hoc'  refers  to  what  goes  before, 
it  may  mean  either  generally  the  sun's 
significance,  or  specially  the  particular 
fact  just  noted,  that  being  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  others,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
^et  more  significant  in  the  evening  than 
m  the  moming.  Aratus,  v.  158,  says, 
*£(nr€p^iC  jcae  fiaXXov  Imrpfire  atffiaoi 
TovToiQ'  (the  last  three  words  are  other- 
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profuerit  meminisse  magis ;   nam  saepe  videmus    ^  ^ ' 

ipsius  in  voltu  varios  errare  colores: 

caeruleus  pluviam  denuntiat,  igneus  Euros  ; 

sin  maculae  incipient  rutilo  inmiscerier  igni, 

omnia  tum  pariter  vento  nimbisque  videbis  455 

fervere.     non  illa  quisquam  me  nocte  per  altum 

ire  neque  a  terra  moneat  convellere  funem. 

at  si,  cum  referetque  diem  condetque  relatum, 

lucidus  orbis  erit,  frustra  terrebere  nimbis, 

et  claro  silvas  cemes  Aquilone  moveri.  460 

denique,  quid  vesper  serus  vehat,  unde  serenas 


wise  read  a\ii9ka  TtKfirjpatOf)  ^EffvtpoOiv 
ydp  o/iwg  m\iiaiviTai  ififitvic  aiiL  This 
points  to  the  latter  of  the  two  interpreta- 
tions  su^ested,  *  hoc  *  beingtr^/io^i  rowrotc. 
But  it  is  possible  that  Virg.  may  refer  to 
what  foUows,  and  that  *nam '  v.  451  has 
the  force  of  *  nempe  *  (see  11  398),  explain- 
ing  rather  than  justiiying  the  words  pre- 
ceding  it. 

Gud.  and  two  other  of  Ribbeck*s  cur- 
sives  have  *decedet,'  which  Heyne  re- 
tained. 

451.  Comp.  Arat.  102-107.  After 
*  nam '  understand  *  tum '  at  evening. 

452.  *  Errare,'  iirirpex**. 

453.  'Caeruleus'  (note  on  v.  236), 
/ifXavcT.     '  Igneus/  ipevBoc. 

454.  A  translation  of  ti  yc  fikv  dfuftO' 
rkfxov  dfivdig  cexpitf (TfUvoc  titi.  *  Maculae  * 
must  therefore  relate  to  *caeruleus,'  and 


*igni'  to  *igneus.* 

■^.j  -  -    -  -- 


*  Indpient '  Med.  corr. ;  *  incipiunt  * 
Med.,  Rom.,  Gud.— H.  N.] 

456.  *  Fervfire : '  Virg.  aiso  uses  *  ef- 
fervo,'  *strido,*  and  *filgo.*  *Non'  is 
for  *ne* ;  see  iii  140,  A.  xii  78  note. 

457.  Ribbeck  reads  *moveat'  from 
Med.  a  m.  p.,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why. 

*  Convellere  fiinem,'  cast  loose  the  rope 
fastening  the  ship  to  the  shore. 

458.  Arat.  126  foU.  Aratus  says  that 
if  the  sun  sets  without  cloud  but  there  are 
red  clouds  above,  then  there  is  no  danger 
of  rain  next  moming  or  at  night.  Virg. 
omits  half  the  prc^ostic,  and  extends  the 
rest  to  the  moming. 

459.  *  Frustra  terrebere  nimbis '  appears 
at  first  sight  to  mean  *you  need  not  be 
frightened  by  clouds,  if  there  are  any,' 
implying  that  there  are  likely  to  be  some. 
But  the  words  seem  to  be  a  rhetorical 


translation  of  Arat.  1.  c.  ov  <t€  fiaXa  xp») 
AvfHov  ovS*  liri  wrri  7rif>tTf)0fiUiv  vtToio. 

460.  *  Claro  *  marks  that  the  fear  of 
'  nimbi  *  is  vain. 

461 -491.  *In  short,  the  sun  is  your 
great  prc^osticator  of  weather ;  and  not 
of  weather  alone.  He  gives  signs  of 
sudden  and  secret  commotions,  as  lately 
when  he  darkened  himself  in  grief  for  the 
death  of  Caesar,  though  in  truth  that  was  . 
a  time  for  other  portents  in  earth,  sea,  and 
sky— dogs  howling,  owls  hooting,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  many  |nore — all  prelusive 
to  a  second  battle  of  Roman  against 
Roman,  fought  in  the  same  country  as  the 
first,  and  leaving  relics  to  be  tumed  up 
in  distant  days  Iw  the  husbandman.' 

461.  *  Vehat :  ^  Med.  (first  reading)  and 
Rom.  have  *  ferat.  *  But  *  nescis  quid 
vesper  serus  vehat '  was  a  Roman  proverb, 
and  formed  the  title  of  one  of  Varro's 
Menippean  Satires.  Gell.  xiii  11,  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  i  7.  *The  secrets  which 
evening  carries  on  his  wing.' 

*Unde  serenas  Ventus  agat  nubes' 
seems  to  be  explained  by  the  previous 
line.  The  sun  gives  prognostics  of  fair 
winds  producing  fair  weather.  *  Serenas 
agat  nubes'  is  either  *agat  nubes  ita  ut 
serenum  sit  caelum,'  or,  as  Mr.  Blackbum 
thinks,  brings  clouds  prognosticating  fine 
weather.  [Nonius  p.  175  in  a  note  on 
*seresco'  says  that  Virg.  here  is  usin^ 
*  serenas '  *  docte '  in  the  sense  of  *  siccas, 
and  quotes  '  arida  nubila  *  from  G.  iii  197. 
This  note  occurs  in  a  shorter  form  in  the 
Beme  scholia.  There  seems  no  reason 
against  taking  *serenas'  as  =  dry,  rainless. 
— H.  N.  ]  Probably  Virg.  is  loosely  sutn- 
ming  up  the  minute  directions  in  Arat. 
880-889. 
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ventus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  umidus  Auster, 
sol  tibi  signa  dabit     solem  quis  dicere  falsum 
audeat?    ille  etiam  caecos  instare  tumultus 
saepe  monet  fraudemque  et  operta  tumescere  bella, 
ille  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Caesare  Romam,        466 
cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrug^ne  texit, 
impiaque  aetemam  timuerunt  saecula  noctem. 
tempore  quamquam  illo  tellus  quoque  et  aequora  ponti 
obscenaeque  canes  importunaeque  volucres  470 

signa  dabant     quotiens  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 


46a.  *Cop[itet:*  Heyne  comp.  Hor. 
Od.  I  xxviii  25,  'quodcunque  minabitur 
Eurus.'  Forb.  comp.  Id.  Od.  IV  xiv  25, 
'  Aufidus — ^Diluviem  meditatur  agris.' 
*  The  hidden  purpose  of  the  rainy  South.  * 

463.  Manil.  ii  134,  'Quod  fortuna 
ratum  faciat,  quis  dicere  falsum  Audeat  ? ' 

464.  'Tumultus/  a  sudden  alarm  of 
war,  generally  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
So  A.  VI  858,  *  mapno  turbante  tumultu.  * 

465.  *  Fraudem,  unseen  danger  or 
treachery,  as  is  shown  by  *  caecos  tumul- 
tus '  and  '  operta  bella.' 

466.  *l\\e  etiam'  is  parallel  to  'ille 
etiam  *  v.  464,  being^in  fact  only  a  stronger 
form  of  the  copulative.  *  Miseratus  *  need 
merely  mean  *showed  his  sympathy  with 
Rome's  loss,'  though  it  might  also  imply 
that  the  sun  sent  a  friendly  waming  of  the 
evils  that  were  yet  to  come. 

467.  [Compare  Ovid  M.  xv  789,  *cae- 
rulus  et  vultum  femigine  Lucifer  atra 
Sparsus  erat.'  TibuII.  11  v  75,  Lucan  i 
522.  Serv.  and  most  commentators  say 
that  the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  the  April  or 
November  after  Caesar's  death,  but  some 
astronomical  calculations  made  for  me 
show  that  no  solar  eclipse  was  visible  in 
Italy  in  b.c.  44,  and  the  same  conclusion 
is  reached  byG.  Hofmann  in  a  tract  on 
ancient  eclipses  (Triest,  1 884).  Pliny  1 1 98, 
Dio  XLV  17,  and  Plutarch  Caes.  xvii  speak 
of  a  paleness  of  the  sun  in  that  year,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  sun's  light  was  then 
affected  by  sunspots  or  abnormal  meteoro- 
logical  conditions  or  volcanic  dust  (v.  471). 
Keightley  compares  the  phenomena  of 
1783,  when  Calabria  was  devastated  by 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  and  the  atmo- 
sphere  of  all  Europe  obscured.] 

*  Fenugo,*  properly  dark  blue,  [or  dark 
violet  (Munro  Lucr.  iv  761),  hencegener- 
ally  '  dark  *  as  here.     See  Nonius  p.  549 


*  ferri  similem  esse  volunt,  vere  autem  est 
caeruleus  * ;  Plaut.  Miles  iv  iv  43  *  is  colos 
thalassicust ; '  Servius  on  A.  ix  582  •  vi- 
cinus  purpurae  subnigrae  ;  *  Ovid  (above) 
and  Virg.  A.  vi  303,  410  couple  it  with 
'caerulus.*  Virg.  uses  it  of  hyacinth 
blooms  (G.  IV  183),  Charon*s  boat  (A.  vi 
303)»  purple  (IX  582,  XI  772).  It  seems 
to  have  no  connexion  with  iron  rust] 

468.  *  Impia,'    unnatural.  —  H.    N.  ; 

*  saecula/  race,  like  *  mortalia  saecla '  in 
Lucr. 

469.  *  Quamquam  : '  thouj^h,  if  we  are 
to  speak  of  the  sun*s  signihcance  to  the 
world  sis  well  as  to  the  husbandman,  it 
was  not  the  sun  alone.  *  Tellus,*  by  earth- 
quakes,  w.  475,  479  :  atiofibc  fuyag  ytvo- 
{uvoQy  Dio  1.  c. 

470.  *Obscenae,*  Med.,  'obsceni,'  the 
other  MSS.  The  fem.  seems  usual;  *  Vi- 
saeque  canes  ululare  per  umbram,'  A.  vi 
257. 

[*Obscenae'  ill-omened,  A.  xii  876, 
etc  Mr.  Nettleship,  Contrib.  to  Latin 
Lex.,  connects  the  word  with  *  obscus  *  (cf. 

*  alienus/  *  alius  *),  *  obscurus,*  *  op-acus,' 
etc,  in  the  sense  of  dark,  unfit  for  light.] 

'  Importunae  '  [restless,  homeless.  The 
word  is  derived  from  *  portus,*  a  home ; 
hence  (i)  its  meaning  here,  A.  xii  864 
(unquiet),  xi  305  *bellum  importimum' 
(ceaseless),  (2)  wild,  cruel,  as  onen  in  Cic. 
liv. — Nettleship,  Contr.  to  Latin  Lex. 
Others  take  the  primary  sense  to  be  *  not 
offering  harbour^  {&S,tvoQ),  i.e.  dangerous 
or  cruel :  hence,  here,  *  inauspicious,'  as 
Con.  took  it,  virtually  synonjfmous  with 

*  obscenae.*] 

471.  *  Signa :  *  rooks  picked  out  an  in- 
scription  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  a  pack 
of  does  howled  at  the  door  of  the  chief 
pontiff,  Dio  I.  c  *Tnstia  mille  locis 
Stygius  dedit    omina   bubo,*    Ov.   1.   c. 
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vidimus  undantem  •  ruptis  fomacibus  Aetnam, 

flammanimque  globos  liquefactaque  volvere  saxa! 

armorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  caelo 

audiit ;   insolitis  tremuerunt  motibus  Alpes.  475 

vox  quoque  per  lucos  volgo  exaudita  silentis, 

ingens,  et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 

visa  sub  obscurum  noctis ;   pecudesque  locutae, 

infandum !   sistunt  amnes  terraeque  dehiscunt 

et  maestum  inlacrimat  templis  ebur  aeraque  sudant. 

proluit  insano  contorquens  vertice  silvas  481 


Serv.  says  night-birds  appeared  by  day ; 
so  Lucan  1.  c.  *dirasque  diem  foedasse 
volucres.'    So  Shakespeare,  Jul.  C.  i  3, 

*  And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noonday,  upon  the  nxarket-place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking. ' 

*Dabant*  seems  to  imply  that  these 
portents  occurred  before  Caesar^s  death, 
as  wamin^  of  the  crime  and  harbingers  of 
the  calamity,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Ov. 
1.  c.  Virg.  however  may  mean  that  they 
were  signs  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the 
parricide,  and  prognostics  of  civil  war  as  a 
punishment.  Dio  describes  the  portents 
'  as  following  Caesar's  death,  and  speaks  as 
if  they  were  r^;arded  by  some  as  omens  of 
the  subversion  of  the  republic.  Cic.  Phil. 
IV  4  makes  another  use  of  them.  Hor.  Od. 
I  2  treats  the  prodigies  in  the  same  spirit  as 
Virg.,  apparently  regarding  them  as  penal- 
ties  from  heaven  for  the  civil  wars.  The 
phenomena  were  doubtless  spread  over  a 
considerable  period. 

472, 473.  *  Undantem '  refers  to  the  lava. 

*  Fomacibus  *  is  suggested  by  *  Cyclopjum.' 

*  Volvere  *  is  the  kva  stream.  *  Lique- 
facta  saxa:'  comp.  A.  lii  576.  With 
the  language  comp.  Lucr.  vi  680-693. 
Serv.  quotes  from  Livy  a  statement  that 
before  the  death  of  Caesar  there  was  an 
eruption  of  Aetna  so  tremendous  as  to  be 
felt  even  at  Rhe|^um. 

474.  *  The  noise  of  battle  hurtles  in  the 
air,'  Shaksp.  Jul.  C.  n  2.  Comp.  A.  viii 
526  foll.,  Ov.  M.  XV  783,  *Arma  ferunt 
nigras  inter  crepitantia  nubes,  Terribilis- 
que  tubas  auditaque  comua  caelo  Prae- 
monuisse  nefas.* 

475.  The  belief  of  the  ancients  that 
earthquakes  took  place  in  the  Alps  from 
time  to  time  (Pliny  li  194),  is  confirmed 
by  modem  experience,  though  Heyne 
suggests  that  avalanches  may  have  been 


mistaken  for  them.  Lucan  I.  c.  has  *  ve- 
teremqueiugis  nutantibus  Alpes  Discussere 
nivem.'     *Montibus,'  Med.,  Rom.  corr. 

476.  *Eodem  anno  M.  Caedicius  de 
plebe  nuntiavit  tribunis  se  in  Nova  via, 
ubi  nunc  sacellum  est  (sc.  Aii  Locutii), 
supra  aedem  Vestae  vocem  noctis  silentio 
audisse  clariorem  humana,  quae  magis- 
tratibus  dici  iuberet  Gallos  adventare,' 
Livy  V  32  ;  comp.  Juv.  xi  ili.  So  the 
voice,  /urafiaivutfuv  ivnvOtv,  from  the 
Temple  just  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
Josephus,  Bell.  lud.  vi  iii  3;  Tac.  H.  v  13. 

*  Lucos '  shows  that  the  voice  was  divine. 
So  Ov.  1.  c.  has  *sanctis  lucis.' 

477.  *  Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris,' 
Lucr.  I  123  [quoted  in  the  Beme  scholia, 
and  imitated  again  by  Virg.  i v  309  ;  A.  I 
354,  VI  738,  X  822.] 

478.  •  Pecudesque  locutae  : '  the  old 
portent  Mocutus  bos.*  *Infandum'  calls 
attention  to  its  unnatural  horror. 

479.  *  Sistunt,' intransitive.  Thecause 
of  *  sistunt '  is  given  in  *  terrae  dehiscunt,' 
the  earthquake.  The  same  portent  seems 
pointed  to  by  Horace,  *  Vidimus  flavum 
Tiberim  retortis  Litore  Etrusco  violenter 
undis/  Od.  i  ii  13. 

*  Terrae '  generally  means  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  earth  ;  here  it  implies  that 
there  were  numerous  earthquakes. 

480.  *  Templis,'  abl.  of  place  (v.  5). 

*  Ebur  '  and  *  aera '  are  ivory  and  bronze 
statues,  the  material  being  put  for  the  ob- 
ject.     So  *  ebur '  for  an  ivory  pipe,  II  193  ; 

*  spirantia  aera,'  A.  vi  848.  Ov.  M.  xv 
792,  *  Mille  locis  lacrimavit  ebur.  *  *  Inla- 
crimat '  seems  to  mean  *  weep  over  Caesar.  * 

481.  Dio  I.  c.  says  o  ri  'Epiiavb^ 
liri  iroM  rijc  vkpt^  yr)c  w(\ayi<raQ  kial^vtig 
dvcx(tf^<Te,  Kai  vafitrKtiOiig  iv  rtp  tvPV 
o^ftC  iyKarskiTTi,  [Acron  on  Hor.  Od.  iv 
iv  67  quotes  a  variant  *  promit.' — H.  N.] 
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fluviorum  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnis 

cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit.     nec  tempore  eodem 

tristibus  aut  extis  fibrae  apparere  minaces 

aut  puteis  manare  cruor  cessavit,  et  altae  485 

per  noctem  resonare  lupis  ululantibus  urbes. 

non  alias  caelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 

fulgura,  nec  diri  totiens  arsere  cometae. 

ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Romanas  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi ;  490 


482.  The  notion  of  overflowing  is  ex- 
pressed  here  metrically  by  a  crasis,  as  in 
V.  295  by  a  hypermeter. 

'Campos — tulit,'  repeated  (with  the 
substitution  of  *  trahit  *)  A.  n  499. 

484.  *  No  respite  was  there  in  those 
fearful  days  to  the  threatening  filaments 
that  overcast  the  sullen  entrails,  or  to  the 
blood  that  welled  from  springs  in  the 
ground,  or  to  the  howling  of  wolves  by 
night,  echoing  through  our  steep-built 
towns.*  *  Fibrae,*  according  to  Varro,  L. 
L.  V  79,  [Fest.  p.  90  M.]  and  Serv.  on 
V.  120,  A.  VI  599,  X  176,  are  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the  liver.  Cels.  iv  ii  says 
that  the  lungs  are  divided  into  two  *  fibrae,* 
the  liver  into  four.  What  the  point  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  them  was  does 
not  appear.  Cic  de  Div.  i  10  says  *  quid 
fissum  in  extis,  quid  fibra  valeat,  accipio,' 
which  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  mere 
existence  of  a  *  fibra  *  was  a  phenomenon  : 
but  he  may  merely  mean  what  good  or 
evil  can  be  prognosticated  from  tne  state 
of  the  *  fibra.'  Ovid's  language  here  is 
parallel  to  Cicero's  :  *  magnosque  instare 
tumultus  Fibra  monet,  caesumque  caput 
reperitur  in  extis.'  Inauspicious  appear- 
ances  during  sacrifice  happened  to  Caesar 
himself,  Suet  Jul.  81.  Dio  1.  c.  speaks 
of  a  bull  leaping  up  after  sacrifice. 

485.  *  To  run  from  wells,'  as  if  there 
were  springs  of  blood.  Ov.  l.  c  speaks 
of  bloody  rain. 

486.  *  Resonare  *  depends  on  *  cessave- 
runt'  *AItae*  seems  to  point  to  the 
position  of  the  Italian  cities  on  hills,  11 
156.  Wolves  entering  Rome  are  several 
times  mentioned  in  Livy  as  portents. 

*  Ululare*  of  wolves,  A.  vii  18,  of  dogs 
A.  VI  257. 

487.  *  Sereno  :  *  thunder  in  a  clear  sky 
converted  Horace.  *Namque  Diespiter 
Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens  Plerumque 


per  purum  tonantis  Egit  equos  volucrem- 
que  currum,*  Od.  l  xxxiv  5.  Dio  1.  c. 
speaks  of  lightning  striking  the  temple  of 
Victory,  but  not  of  aclearsky.  A  correc- 
tion  in  Gud.  has  *  sinistro,'  [a  reading 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Beme  scholia, 
and  may  be  right,  *  sereno '  being  a  gloss. 
~H.  N.] 

488.  *  Totiens  arsere  cometae : '  Voss 
suggests  that  they  were  meteors.  Dio 
says  \afi7rdg  &'ir'  Aviffxovroc  rfkiov  Trpbc 
dvfffidQ  diUpafief  icai  nc  deri^p  KMvb^  iiri 
TToXXdc  rffikpac  <a^9rf, 

489.  *  Ergo  : '  the  murder  of  Caesar  led 
to  a  retribution  on  Rome,  which  was  fore- 
shadowed  by  all  these  portents. 

*  Paribus  :*  they  were  Romans  on  both 
sides.  *  Pares  aquilas  et  pila  minantia 
pilis,'  Lucan  i  7. 

490.  491.  We  need  not  suppose  that 
Virg.  actually  confounded  the  sites  of  the 
battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  as  *  iter- 
um '  may  go  with  *  concurrere,'  the  sense 
being  *  the  issue  of  all  was  a  second  civil 
war.  But  in  the  next  line  he  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  both  were  fought  in  the  north 
of  Greece  with  something  less  than  geo- 
graphical  accuracy,  extending  Ema^ia, 
which  was  a  name  of  Paeonia,  and  after- 
wards  of  Macedonia,  so  as  to  cover 
Thessaly.  Later  writers  were  still  less 
strict,  probably,  as  Merivale  (Hist.  Rom. 
iii  214,  ed.  i)  suggested,  mistaking  Virg., 
whom  they  imitated.  Ov.  M.  xv  824, 
*  Emathiaque  iterum  madefient  caede  Phi- 
lippi,'  may  mean  no  more  than  Virg. 
does.  But  Manil.  i  906,  Lucan  i  6& 
etc,  Juv.  viii  242  distinctly  confuse  the 
sites.  [Serv.  and  one  of  the  notes  in  the 
Beme  scholia  say :  '  /%iZr*^//civitas  Thes- 
saliae  in  qua  pnmo  Caesar  et  Pompeius, 
postea  Augustus  et  Bmtus  dimicaverunt.' 
Another  note  in  the  Beme  scholia  is  more 
accurate. — H.  N.] 
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nec  fuit  indignum  superis,  bis  sanguine  nostro       4V 
Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  campos. 
scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
exesa  inveniet  scabra  robigine  pila, 
aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanis, 
grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris. 
di  patrii,  Indigetes,  et  Romule  Vestaque  mater, 
quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  Palatia  servas. 


495 


491.  *  Nor  did  it  seem  too  cruel  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gods.*  Comp.  *  Cui  pulchrum 
fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies,*  Hor.  Ep.  i  ii 
30,  and  for  the  absolute  use  of  *  indi^um  * 
with  the  ethical  dative,  *Sat  fuit  indignum, 
Caesar,  mundocjue  tibique,'  Lucan  x  102. 
[Markland  conj.  'superi'  for  *superis,* 
which  is  favoured  by  the  remark  of  Servius 
and  the  Beme  scholia,  '  quasi  exclamatio 
est  ad  deos.'— H.  N.] 

493.  *  Pinguescere : '  Hor.  Od.  ii  i  29. 
Plutarch,  Marius  21,  says  that  ArcW- 
lochus  spoke  of  the  plains  as  fattened  by 
human  bodies — perhaps  the  earliest  that 
did  so.  Aesch.  Theb.  587,  rnvdt  maviH 
x96va,  is  sometimes  taken  to  mean 
this. 

493.  *  Yes,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
in  those  borders  the  husbandman,  as  with 
his  crooked  plough  he  upheaves  the  mass 
of  earth,  will  find,  devoured  by  a  scurf  of 
rust,  Roman  javelins,  or  strike  his  heavy 
rake  on  empty  helms,  and  gaze  astounded 
on  the  gigantic  bones  that  start  from  their 
broken  sepulchres.'  *Agricola'  is  pro- 
bably  meant  to  recall  the  reader  to  the 
real  subject  of  the  poem.  In  any  case  it 
is  an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  arts  of 
husbandry  as  more  permanent  than  those 
of  war. 

494.  Lucri  V  932,  'Nec  robustus  erat 
curvi  moderator  aratri  Quisquam,  nec 
scibat  ferro  molirier  arva.'  *MoIitus* 
perhaps  suggests  that  the  relics  of  Phar- 
salia  would  be  buried  deep  by  age. 

495.  *  Pila '  is  emphatic ;  it  was  the 
characteristic  Roman  weapon.  So  Lucan 
I  7,  cited  on  v.  489. 

*  Scabra  robigine,'  Catull.  Lxviii  151. 

496.  *  Inanis  is  emphatic,  as  the  hol- 
lowness  would  affect  the  sound,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reminds  us  that  the 
heads  which  wore  the  helmets  have  long 
since  mouldered  away. 

497.  *  Grandia '  refers  to  the  notion  that 


V 


mankind  degenerated.  Juv.  xv  69,  *  Nam 
genus  hoc  vivo  iam  decrescebat  Homero ; 
Terra  malos  homines  nunc  edueat  atque 
pusillos '  [and  Mayor's  note]. 

*  Efibssis,'  broken  into  by  plough  or 
harrow. 

498-5 14-  *  We  have  a  Caesar  yet :  spare 
him  to  us,  ye  gods,  though  ye  may  weil 
call  him  away  from  a  world  like  ours, 
where  right  and  wrong  are  inverted,  hus- 
bandry  gives  way  to  arms,  war  rages  from 
east  to  west,  cities  of  the  same  land  are 
arrayed  against  each  other,  and  humanity 
is  whirled  on  like  a  charioteer  in  a  race 
mastered  by  his  horses.' 

498.  [Compare  the  similar  invocations 
in  Ovid  Met.  xv  861,  Livy  viii  9,  and] 
Hor.  Od.  I  2. 

'Indigetes:'  [this  word,  as  used  by 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Livy,  and  others,  seems 
to  denote  national  or  indigenous  deities, 
even  including  national  heroes  like  Romu- 
lus  (A,  xii  794),  but  the  exact  sense 
was  apparently  unknown  even  in  Virgil's 
time.  The  Roman  scholars  gave  various 
accounts,  e.g.  that  it  applied  to  all  gods 
alike,  that  it  denoted  iJares,  Penates,  and 
other  gods  whose  special  names  were  un- 
known  (so  prob.  Verrius  Flaccus ;  comp. 
Lucan  i  556):  Serv.  says  *proprie  sunt 
dii  ex  hominibus  facti,  abusive  omnes 
generaliter.'  Modem  scholars  differ 
equally :  Mr.  Nettleship  derives  the  word 
from  *  in-dic- '  i.e.  one  proclaimed  as  god, 
and  suggests  that  originally  it  included  all 
the  gods  of  Italian  towns,  but  was  later 
reserved  for  the  oldest  (Contrib.  to  Latin 
Lex.  p.  483).  See  also  Roscher's  Lex. 
Mythol.  and  Marindin  in  Class.  Dict.] 

499.  *  Tuscum  Tiberim  :  *  probably  the 
old  connexion  of  Etruria  with  Rome  was 
in  Virg.'s  mind  here,  as  it  obviously  was 
in  the  Aeneid. 

*  Romana  Palatia  : '  the  Palatine  was 
the  hill  of  Romulus  and  his  city. 
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hunc  saltem  everso  iuvenem  succurrere  saeclo         500 

ne  prohibete!    satis  iam  pridem  sanguine  nostro 

Laomedonteae  luimus  periuria  Troiae ; 

iam  pridem  nobis  caeli  te  regia,  Caesar, 

invidet,  atque  hominum  queritur  curare  triumphos; 

quippe  ubi  fas  versum  atque  nefas  :  tot  bella  per  orbem, 

tam  multae  scelerum  facies ;  non  ullus  aratro  506 

dignus  honos ;  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis, 

et  curvae  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

hinc  movet  Euphrates,  illinc  Germania  bellum ;      5"S9 


500.  *  Hunc  saltem  : '  as  the  gods  had 
snatched  away  Caesar.  *  Saeculum  *  an- 
swers  exactly  to  '  the  age.' 

[*  luvenem  :  *  he  was  only  nineteen 
when  he  began  hiscareer  in  44  b.c,  as  he 
observes  himself,  Mon.  Ancyr.  i,  and  his 
youth  is  emphasized  by  Cicero('adulescens 
vel  puer  potius/  etc.)  and  Virgil  E.  i  43, 
writmg  not  long  after.  Later  writers  con- 
tinue  the  idea,  as  Virgil  here,  Horace  Od. 
I  ii  41  (probably  B.c.  29) :  a  hieroglyphic 
inscr.  at  Philae,  dated  B.c.  29,  calls  him 
*the  beautiiul  youth,'  and  his  youthful 
head  appears  on  his  coins  after  27  B.c. 
Contrast  Shakespeare's  'peevish  school- 
boy.'] 

502.  Hor.  (Od.  III  iii  21)  indulges  in 
the  same  affectation  of  antiquarian  super- 
stition,  a  spirit  to  which  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Aeneid  itself  ministers.  [But 
Hor. ,  as  Mommsen  has  shown,  conceialed 
a  political  meaning  under  the  antiquarian- 
ism  of  Od.  III  3 ;  Virgirs  allusion  here  to 
Troy  seems  purely  leamed  and  literary.] 
The  line  itself  is  nearly  repeated  A.  iv  541. 

504.  This  was  written  probably  before 
Octavian  had  enjoyed  his  triple  triumph  in 
B.c.  29,  though  he  had  had  more  than  one 
ovation.  But  Virg.  speaks  to  him,  as 
Forb.  remarks,  as  if  to  live  on  earth  were 
synonymous  with  to  triumph.  Yet  there 
is  something  strange  in  the  expression 
*  human  triumphs,'  unless  we  suppose  the 
poet  to  intend  some  still  more  extravagant 
compliment.  Perhaps  the  feeling  may  be 
that  the  human  victor  was  all  but  a  c;od 
(*Res  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus 
hostis  Attingit  sohum  lovis  et  caelestia 
temptat,'  Hor.  Ep.  i  xvii  33),  but  that 
Caesar  mig^ht  rise  higher.  Hor.  treads 
closely  in  the  steps  of  Virg.  *  Hic  magnos 
potius  triumphos,  Hic  ames  did  pater 
atque  princeps  *  (Od.  i  ii  49). 


505.  *Ubi'  =  'apud  quos,'  sc.  *ho- 
mines,' 

'  Quippe'  assigns  the  reason  why  heavcn 
grudges  Caesar  to  so  thankless  a  sphere. 

*Versum,'  inverted,  not  overtumed. 
Comp.  Hor.  Epod.  v  87,  88.  'Venena 
magnum  fas  nelasque  non  valent  Conver- 
tere  humanam  vicem,*  [Ov.  M.  vi  585, 
*£Eisque  nefesque  confusura  ruit.* — H.  N.] 

506.  *  Aratro '  is  probably  dative.  *The 
plough  has  none  of  its  due  honour.' 
•  Honos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo,'  E.  11  53. 
But  it  might  possibly  be  the  abl.  *  The 
plough  is  thought  worthy  of  no  honour.* 

The  language  is  like  A.  vii  635,  *  Vo- 
meris  huc  et  falcis  honos,  huc  omnis 
aratri  Cessit  amor.*  Here  and  in  the  two 
following  lines  the  subject  of  the  Georgics 
is  kept  hefoTQ  the  eye. 

507.  *  Squalent,*  [grow  hard  and  rough 
for  want  of  ploughing.  ]  *  Abductis,  *  taken 
away  to  serve  as  soldiers.    Keightley, 

508.  *  Curvae  *  and  *  rigidum  *  seem  to 
be  opposed,  and  *  rigidum '  to  refer  to  the 
straight  Roman  sword. 

[*Formantur*  for  *conflantur*  Nonius 
p.  380,  and  Servius  on  A.  xii  304,  both 
in  a  note  on  the  word  *  rigidus.* — H.  N.] 

509.  [It  is  doubtful  if  this  refers  to  any 
particular  wars.  The  Parthian  frontier 
was  continuously  unquiet  from  40  to  31 ; 
in  the  West,  Agrippa  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  38,  and  Carrinas  repulsed  the  Suebi  at 
an  unknown  date  between  (probably)  37 
and  30  (Dio  Li  21).  Most  edd.  suppose 
Viig.  here  to  allude  to  38 :  Mr.  Nettleship 
preferred  32,  to  which  date  he  conjecturally 
assigned  the  success  of  Carrinas,  and  Rib- 
beck  (Prol.  p.  16)  took  asimilar  view.  But 
the  events  of  the  year,  a  Parthian  foray 
and  (if  we  admit  it)  the  victory  of  Carrinas 
were  unimportant.  The  wording  of  the 
line  resembles  E.  i  62,  and  the  meaning 
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vicinae  ruptis  inter  se  l^ibus  urbes 
arma  ferunt ;   saevit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe ; 
ut  cum  carceribus  sese  effudere  quadrigae, 
addunt  in  spatio,  et  frustra  retinacula  tendens 
fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas. 


510 


fc/v 


probably  b(as  Serv.  says)  *undiquebellum 
movetur.*  Vv.  510-51 1  might  refer  to 
Antony,  who  began  to  arm  against  Oc- 
tavian  in  32,  but  the  language  is  vague. 
If  the  lines  were  meant  to  refer  to  definite 
events  of  about  32,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected  Dacia  (ii  497)  rather  than  Ger- 
mania.] 

510.  *  Vicinae  urbes  :  *  [Dio  L  6  clearly 
implies  that  some  Italian  cities,  esp.  those 
in  which  veterans  of  Antony  were  settled, 

give  trouble  to  Octavian  :  such  a  city  was 
ononia. — H.  N.  The  words,  however, 
need  be  no  more  than  the  antithesis  of  the 
preceding  line.  ]  *  Ruptis  inter  se  l^ibus,  * 
breaking  the  laws  wbich  bound  them  to- 
gether.  *  Legibus,*  the  laws  of  civil 
society.  Forb.  comp.  A.  viii  540,  *  Pos- 
cant  acies  et  foedera  rumpant.* 

5x1.  ^lmpius'  is  emphatic;  most  of 
the  wars  of  the  time  were  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  civil  con- 
flict. 

512.  *  Carceribus :  *  the  '  carceres  *  were 
stalls  at  the  end  of  the  circus,  with  gates 
of  open  woodwork,  which  were  openedsi- 
multaneously  to  allow  the  chariots  to  start. 

513.  [*  Addunt   in    spalio : '   so    Med. 


(omitting  *in*),  Gud.,  the  Beme  scholia, 
the  Bambei]!^  and  Munich  MSS.  of  Quin- 
tilian  viii  iii  78,  the  Vaticanus  of  Serv., 
and  Sil.  xvi  373  (imitating  this  line) 
*  lamque  fere  medium  evecti  certamine 
campum  In  spatio  addebant.'  The  Berne 
scholia  explain  thus :  *  propria  vox  circi, 
equi  enim  cursus  spatio  addere  dicuntur  * 
(H.  N.).  Rom.  has  *addunt  spatia;' 
Med.  late  corr.  and  most  MSS.  of 
Serv.  'addunt  in  spatia,'  and  so  Rib- 
beck,  Conington,  and  most  edd.  since 
Burmann,  who  explain  it  as  =  *  addunt 
(se)  in  spatia,'  throw  themselves  on  the 
course,  or  *  addunt  (gradum) '  or  *  addunt 
(spatia)  in  spatia.*  The  ellipse,  which 
must  be  assumed  with  either  reading 
( *  spatio '  or  *  spatia '),  seems  unparalleled.  ] 
514.  *  Fertur  equis,'  like  darofMi  wutXoi 
fii^  ^powfftv,  Soph.  El.  725.  Comp.  A. 
I  476.  For  *audit'  comp.  Hor.  Ep.  i 
XV  13,  *equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore;' 
and  for  *currus  (=equus)  audit,*  Pind. 
Pyth.  II  21,  apfiaratriunxaXivaf  and  below 
III  91.  Serv.  suggests  that  the  charioteer 
hurried  onby  the  mrious  horses  isOctavian, 
who  cannot  bridle  the  evils  of  the  age ; 
but  this  hardly  agrees  with  v.  500. 
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The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  culture  of  trees,  especially  of  the  vine,  but  there  is  no 
great  regularity  in  the  mode  of  treatment.  Virgil  opens  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
different  ways  of  propagating  trees,  natural  and  artificial,  so  as  to  indicate  the  mag^tude 
of  the  theme ;  then  he  shows  how  art  can  improve  upon  nature,  and  recurs  to  the 
manifoldness  of  his  subject,  dwelling  especially  on  the  innumerable  varieties  of  vines. 
Without  much  relevancy  he  talks  of  trees  indigenous  to  different  countries,  and  is  thence 
drawn  into  an  eulogy  (w.  136-176)  of  Italy,  which  he  does  not  fit  with  any  practical 
application.  The  question  of  the  aptitudes  of  various  soils  (w.  177  foU.)  is  treated 
more  widely  than  the  subject  of  the  book  requires,  embracing  the  choice  of  com  and 
pasture  land  as  well  as  of  ground  for  planting  trees.  For  the  next  160  lines  ( w.  259- 
420)  the  poet  seems  to  be  thinking  exclusively  of  the  vine  or  of  trees  planted  in  the 
'  arbustum '  as  its  supporters.  He  does  not  distinguish  between  the  different  modes  of 
rearing  the  vine,  but  appears  to  assume  that  the  'arbustum'  will  be  adopted.  He 
speaks  of  the  vine  and  its  supporters  almost  indifferently,  as  objects  more  or  less  of  the 
same  culture,  so  that,  while  keeping  the  former  prominently  before  him,  he  feels 
himself  at  liberty  to  use  general  language,  or  even  to  confine  his  language  to  the  latter, 
as  metrical  convenience  or  poetical  variety  may  suggest ;  a  manner  of  speaking  which 
renders  this  part  of  the  book  peculiarly  difficult,  at  least  to  an  unprofessional  commen- 
tator.  The  olive,  which  was  put  forward  prominently  in  the  programme  of  the  book, 
is  disposed  of  in  a  very  few  lines  (w.  420-425),  as  requiring  hardly  any  culture.  The 
other  fruit-trees  (w.  426-457)  are  dismissed  even  more  briefly,  and  the  remaining  trees 
receive  a  very  hasty  recommendation  to  the  cultivator,  backed  with  an  assurance  that 
they  are  even  more  useful  to  man  than  the  vine.  In  the  celebrated  digression  (w.  458 
foll.)  which  concludes  the  book,  the  laborious  aspect  of  a  country  life,  elsewhere  so 
prominent,  is  kept  out  of  sight,  and  we  hear  only  of  ease,  enjoyment,  and  plenty.  Its 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  tastes  of  the  poet  himself  has  been  noticed  in  the  general 
Introduction  to  the  Geoi^cs. 

The  beauties  of  this  book  have  always  been  admired,  and  deservedly  so.  They  are 
most  conspicuous  in  the  digressions;  but  the  more  strictly  didactic  part  contains 
innumerable  felicities  of  expression,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  general 
they  do  not  obscure  the  practical  meaning  as  much  as  they  illustrate  it — whether  in 
fact  they  do  not  constitute  the  strongest  condemnation  of  that  school  of  poetry  of  which 
they  are  so  illustidous  an  example.  [The  debt  of  Virgil  to  Lucretius  is  perhaps  even 
greater  in  this  book  than  in  the  other  Georgics  :  examples  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Munro 
on  Lucr.  I  78,  ill  449.] 

As  in  the  case  of  Book  i,  we  can  say  nothing  of  the  date.  Vv.  171,  172  seem  to 
have  been  written  just  after  Actium  ;  but  the  passage  to  which  they  belong  is  precisely 
one  which  may  have  been  introduced  after  the  bulk  of  the  poem  was  composed.  [Vv. 
497  foU.,  505  foU.,  may  allude  to  the  events  of  33-32  B.c— H.  N.] 
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Hactenus  arvorum  cultus  et  sidera  caeli; 
nunc  te,  Bacche,  canam,  nec  non  silvestria  tecum 
virgulta  et  prolem  tarde  crescentis  olivae. 
huc,  pater  o  Lenaee ;   tuis  hic  omnia  plena 
muneribus,  tibi  pampineo  gravidus  autumno 
floret  ager,  spumat  plenis  vindemia  labris ; 
huc,  pater  o  Lenaee,  veni,  nudataque  musto 
tingue  novo  mecum  dereptis  crura  coturnis. 
Principio  arboribus  varia  est  natura  creandis. 


^ 


1-8.  *Thus  far  of  tillage  and  seasons : 
now  of  the  vine,  the  trees  of  the  planta- 
tion,  and  the  olive.  May  the  patron  of 
the  vine  assist  me,  helping  the  poet  as  he 
helps  the  vine-dresser.' 

1.  *  Arvorum  cultus  *  is  the  general 
subject  of  Book  i ;  *  sidera  caeli  refers 
to  w.  204-258,  and  perhaps  to  the  prog- 
nostics  which  occupy  the  latter  part  of 
that  book. 

*  Hactenus, '  sc  *  cecini. '  Comp.  Aesch. 
Cho.  143,  Tiiiiv  fuv  eifx^Q  TOffSt,  roig  d* 
ivavriois  Alyw,  ktX. 

Rom.  is  wanting  from  this  line  to  v.  215, 
and  till  v.  138  Med.  is  the  only  extant 
first-cJass  MS.  (except  Ver.  92-117). 

2.  *  Virgulta  : '  Voss  and  Wagn.  rightly 
observe  that  the  forest-trees  are  intro- 
duced  principally  as  forming  the  supporters 
of  the  vine,  so  that  there  may  be  a  special 
propriety  in  *  tecum.*  [*  Virgulta  pro  in- 
felicibus  arboribus  posuit,  quibus  in  Italia 
vites  cohaerent.'  Beme  schol.  and  Serv. 
— H.  N.]  *  Virgulta/  a  number  of  twigs, 
hence  applied  to  bushes  and  low  or  young 
trees,  which  here  seem  to  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  such  trees  as  the  husbandman 
cultivates. 

*  Silvestria  *  seems  to  be  used  vaguely. 

3.  Hesiod,  as  reported  by  Pliny  xv  3, 
said  that  the  *  sator  *  (perhaps  the  sower) 
of  an  olive  never  saw  its  fruit.  Theophr. 
De  Caus.  Plant.  i  9  called  the  olive  ^ikt- 
avl^C  contrasting  it  with  the  vine.  Hence 
Varro  i  41  recommends  that  it  should  not 
be  raised  from  seed  (see  below,  vv.  56  foU. ). 

4.  *  Huc  '  may  be  elliptical,  like  hvpo  : 
but  *  veni,'  v.  7,  smooths  over  the  ellipse, 
which  is  at  least  unusual. 

*  Pater : '  *  Omnem  deum  necesse  est 
inter  sollemnis  ritus  patrem  nuncupari; 
quod  Lucilius  in.deorum  condlio  inridet 
(Sat.  I  9,  Miiller) :  Nemo  ut  sit  nostrum, 
quin  aut  pater  optumu'  divum,  Aut  Nep- 
tunu'  pater,  Liber,  Satumu*  pater,  Mars, 

l. 


lanu*,  Quirinu'  pater,  siet  ac  dicatur  ad 
unum,'  Lactant.  iv  3.  Compare  the 
equally  general  application  of  dvali  to  the 
gods  of  Greece.  Virg.,  while  showing 
his  ritual  leaming  and  giving  the  invoca- 
tion  an  air  of  pontifical  solemnity,  doubt- 
less  thought  of  Bacchus  as  patron  of  men 
and  giver  of  increase  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

*  Tuis  hic  omnia  plena  : '  Virg.  fancie& 
himself  surrounded  by  the  gifts  of  autumn, 
of  which  he  is  going  to  sing.  To  conceive 
of  him  as  meaning  that  he  actually  writes 
in  autumn  would  be  less  natural.  A 
modem  poet  (Keats  at  the  opening  of 
Endymion  is  an  instance)  might  introduce 
such  a  personal  specification. 

5.  *  Tibi  *  seems  to  express  the  acknow- 
ledgment  of  nature  to  its  authot  and 
sustainer ;  see  i  14  and  v.  15  below. 

*Autumno'  may  be  temporal  or  con- 
structed  with  *gravidus*  in  the  sense  of 
the  fmits  of  autumn,  like  6iro)pa. 

8.  *  Mecum  : '  comp.  *  Ignarosque  viae 
mecum    miseratus    agrestis,'   i    41,    and 

*  una,*  V.  39  below. 

Med.  has  *  direptis ; '  see  i  269. 

*  Coturnis:'  Vell.  P.  ii  82,  of  Antonius, 

*  Cum  redimitus  hedera  coronaque  velatus 
aurea  et  thyrsum  tenens  coturnisque  suc- 
cinctus  curru  velut  Liber  pater  vectus  esset 
Alexandriae.'  Bacchus  was  represented 
with  hunting  buskins,  which  would  natu- 
rally  form  part  of  his  fawn-skin  dress. 
Virg.,  professing  to  write  with  a  view  to 
practice,  identifies  the  poet  with  the 
husbandman,  and  invokes  Bacchus  at  the 
opening  of  his  subject,  as  if  the  aid  he 
required  were  in  the  vine-dresser's  occu- 
pation. 

9-34.  *  Trees  are  propagated  in  various 
ways,  some  natural,  some  artificial.' 

9.  '  Varia  est  natura '  includes  all  the 
modes  by  which  trees  are  generated,  down 
to  V.  34.     Of  these  modes  there  are  two- 
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namque  aliae,  nullis  hominum  cogentibus,  ipsae        lo 
sponte  sua  veniunt  camposque  et  flumina  late 
curva  tenent,  ut  moUe  siler,  lentaeque  genestae, 
populus  et  glauca  canentia  fronde  salicta; 
pars  autem  posito  surgunt  de  semine,  ut  altae 
castaneae,  nemorumque  lovi  quae  maxima  frondet   15 
aesculus,  atque  habitae  Grais  oracula  quercus. 
pullulat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  silva, 
ut  cerasis  ulmisque ;   etiam  Parnasia  laurus 
parva  sub  ingenti  matris  se  subicit  umbra. 
hos  natura  modos  primum  dedit ;   his  genus  omne  20 
silvarum  fruticumque  viret  nemorumque  sacrorum. 


divisions.  The  first  division  (vv.  10-21), 
generation  without  the  help  of  man,  is 
subdivided  into  spontaneous  generation 
(vv.  10-13),  generation  by  seed  (vv.  14- 
16),  and  generation  by  suckers  (vv.  17- 
19).  *  Nullis  hominum  cogentibus  *  really 
specifies  the  first  division,  though  it  nomi- 
nally  belongs  only  to  its  first  subdivision. 

*  Arboribus  creandis,'  like  *  habendo 
pecori,'  i  3.  *  The  law  of  the  production 
of  trees  is  various.* 

*  Natura  :  *  note  on  v.  20. 

10.  Virg.  is  supposed  hy  Ileyne  and 
others  to  refer  here  to  production  by  in- 
visible  as  distinguished  Irom  visible  seeds, 
agreeably  to  a  distinction  made  by  Varro 
I  40.  But  from  v.  49  it  seems  as  if  he 
believed  in  strictly  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. 

11.  *Ipsae*and  *sponte  sua,' in  spite 
of  a  subtle  distinction  attempted  by  Voss, 
are  a  tautology.     *  Veniunt,   i  54. 

12.  *  Curva  *  calls  attention  to  the  bends 
of  the  river,  and  shows  that  the  trees 
grow  along  its  side.  The  scanty  notices 
of  the  *  siler '  do  not  enable  us  to  identify 
it :  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the  osier.  See 
Keightley,  Flora  Virg.  [and  Bubani,  p. 
105,  who  enumerates  various  identifica- 
tions  but  accepts  none.] 

13.  *  Salicta  *  is  for  *  salices.' 

14.  'Posito  de  semine,'  deposited 
casually,  dropping  from  trees.  The 
words  themselves,  like  *  seminibus  iactis,* 
V.  57,  might  refer  to  any  kind  of  sowing, 
but  in  each  case  they  are  determined  by 
the  context.  At  the  same  time,  as  Virg. 
says  nothing  in  the  rest  of  this  passage 
about  sowing  by  the  hand,  we  may  sup- 
pose  that  he  regarded  it  as  virtually  men- 


tioned  in  the  mention  of  dropped  seed, 
and  not  worth  particularizing  separately, 
being  the  lowest  form  of  human  co-opera- 
tion  with  nature. 

15.  *  Nemorum '  is  probably  partitive, 
'  maxima  nemorum '  being  equivalent  to 

*  maxima  arborum  nemorensium.*  See  v. 
534  below. 

[*  Nemorum  * :  Isid.  xvii  vii  6,  *  sunt  ne- 
mora  arbores  maiores  ; '  Stat.  Silv.  v  i  49, 

*  vitem  Ulmus  amat  miscetque  nemus;' 
Lucan  11 1  395,  'procumbunt  nemora.' — 
H.  N.] 

*  lovi,*  like  *  tibi,*v.  5. 

16.  *  Quercus,'  Dodona.  The  oracles 
were  drawn  either  from  the  murmuring  of 
the  foliage  or  from  the  notes  of  the 
pigeons  (E.  ix  13). 

17.  *  Pullulat  ab  radice,'  etc.  :  propaga- 
tion  by  natural  suckers,  called  *  puIU '  by 
Cato  Li,  *  pulluli '  by  Pliny  xvii  65. 

19.  *  Se  subicit,*  E.  x  74. 

20.  *  Primum,*  before  man  had  tried 
experiments. 

*  Natura  *  seems  used  strictly,  opposed 
to  *  usus,'  not  generally,  as  in  v.  9  where 
it  means  the  natural  princlple  of  growth, 
whether  assisted  by  cultivation  or  not.  Or 
we  may  lay  stress  on  *  dedit,'  and  contrast 
what  13  asked  or  extorted  from  nature 
with  what  she  gives  unsolicited.  Lucr. 
(v  1361  foll.)  speaks  similarly,  though  in 
less  detail,  of  sowing  and  planting  as 
suggested  by  nature. 

*  His,'  by  these  modes.  *  To  these  they 
owe  their  verdure.* 

21.  [*  Silyarum,'  bushes,  l  76  note.] 
'  Fruticum,'  shrubs,  trees  without  trunks. 

*  Nemorumque  sacrorum '  denotes  merely 
a  poetical  division. 
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Sunt  aliji  quos  ipse  via  sibi  repperit  usus. 
hic  plantas  tenero  abscindens  de  corpore  matrum 
deposuit  sulcis ;   hic  stirpes  obruit  arvo, 
quadrifidasque  sudes  et  acuto  robore  vallos  ;  25 

silvarumque  aliae  pressos  propaginis  arcus 
expectant  et  viva  sua  plantaria  terra ; 
nil  radicis  egent  aliae,  summumque  putator 
haut  dubitat  terrae  referens  mandare  cacumen. 
quin  et  caudicibus  sectis,  mirabile  dictu ;  30 


22-34.  Artificial  modes — suckers,  sets, 
layers,  cuttings,  pieces  of  tbe  cleft  wood, 
and  engrafting.  Comp.  Theophrastus, 
Hist.  Plant.  11  i ;  Pliny  xvii  65. 

Tbe  reading of the  line  is  d isputed.  Med. , 
the  one  first-class  MS.  available,  had 
originally  *  alie  quos  ipse  via,'  corrected 
early  into  *  aliae  quas'  and  *alii  quos.' 
*Alii  quos  ipse  via*  is  given  by  most 
cursives  [and  ihe  Berne  scholia,  and  must 
havebeen  read  by  Serv. — H.  N.].  Scaliger 
conj.  *  aliae  quas  ipse  vias,'  which  Ribbeck 
accepts,  but  this  is  more  trivial  in  ex- 
pression.     *Alii:'  i.e.  *modi.' 

*Via*  may  mean  either  the  method 
by  which  things  are  found  out,  or  the 
course  of  experience  in  which  they  are 
found  out.  The  former  meaning  is  bome 
out  by  Cic.  Brutus  xii,  *  Nam  antea  ne- 
minem  solitum  via  nec  arte  sed  accurate 
tamen  et  de  scripto  plerosque  dicere  ; ' 
the  latter  agrees  with  Lucr.  v  1452  foll. 
which  Virg.  probably  imitated,  *  Usus  et 
impigrae  simul  experientia  mentis  Paul- 
latim  docuit  pedetemptim  progredientis ' 
(comp.  Manil.  i  62).  Perhaps  it  is  most 
in  unison  with  Virg.'s  manner  to  suppose 
that  he  intended  both. 

*  Usus,'  practical  experience.  The  word 
is  often  used  in  connexions  which  suggest 
the  notion  of  want,  i  133,  E.  ii  72  ;  Lucr. 
IV  852,  V  1452,  VI  9  ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  context  in  these  cases,  especially  in 
Lucr.  IV  822-857,  that  the  original  notion 
is  still  prominent.  In  passages  like  Cic. 
Tusc.  IV  2,  it  may  be  rendered  *occasion,' 
as  in  the  common  *usu  venit,'  [which 
perhaps  originally  meant  *  come  as  matter 
of  experience : '  Reid  on  De  Sen.  7 1. 

*  Ipse  usus,'  experience  alone,  without 
the  example  of  nature. 

23.  *PIantas,'  suckers.  *Tenero'  ex- 
presses  the  violence  done  to  the  tree  by 
the  artificial  separation,  thus  contrasting 
il  with  natural  propagation  by  suckers,  w. 


17-19 ;  we  might  say,  *  from  the  bleeding 
stem.' 

24.  *  Hic  altius  deponit  validiores  cum 
radicibus  plantas,'  is  Serv.*s  paraphrase 
of  *  hic  stirpes  obruit  arvo.*  'Stirpes' 
may,  however,  be  used  merely  for 
*stipites,*  and  in  this  case  *stirpes,' 
*sudes,'  and  'vallos'  may  denote  the 
samethingdifTerently  treated.  [Col.  iii  51, 
depositae  stirpes  valido  solo.' — H.  N.] 

*  QuadriHdas '  implies  that  the  bottom 
is  cut  across  to  form  a  root,  *  acuto  robore ' 
that  it  is  brought  to  a  single  point. 

26.  *  Some  forest-trees  wait  to  receive 
the  arch  of  the  depressed  layer,  and  slips 
which  {)artake  of  iheir  life,  and  spring 
from  their  soil.  *  *  Silvarum '  for  *arbonim : ' 
see  V.  15.  *Arcus,'  the  bow  which  the 
depressed  layers  form.  [*  Propago,'  Col, 
Arb.  VII  2.— H.  N.] 

27.  *  Viva,'  unseparated  from  the  parent 
stem.  *  Sua,'  with  which  they  themselves 
grow. 

*  Plantaria '  seems  to  be  from  *  plantare ' 
(*exiguis  laetum  plantaribus  horti,'  Juv. 
XIII  123),  though  it  maypossibly  hie  from 
*  plantarium,'  which  might  stand  in  poetry 
for  *  plantae.' 

28.  *  Putator,'  gardener,  so  called  here 
because  he  has  lopped  the  shoot  from  the 
tree. 

29.  *  Referens,'  restoring  it  to  its  native 
earih.  *Summum  cacumen,*  a  cuiting 
from  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  Palladius 
III  25  (§  28),  *  [Morus]  serenda  est  taleis 
vel  cacuminibus.' 

30.  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  II  2,  enume- 
rating  the  ways  in  which  trees  raay  be  pro- 
pagated,  concludes  with  tov  ^vXov  Kara- 
KOTrkvTOQ  (iQ  fiiKpd.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  anywhere  details  the  process,  nor  is  it 
clear  how  he  distinguishes  it  from  two 
other  modes  of  propagation,  dirb  rov 
OTiKkxovQ  and  aTrb  tov  vpkfivoVf  which  he 
mentions  along  with  it    There  is  the 
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truditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno ;  i  I 

et  saepe  alterius  ramos  impune  videmus 
vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
ferre  pirum,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  coma. 

Quare  agite  o,  proprios  generatim  discite  cultus^  35 
agricolae,  fructusque  feros  mollite  colendo, 
neu  segnes  iaceant  terrae.     iuvat  Ismara  Baccho 
conserere,  atque  olea  magnum  vestire  Taburnum. 
tuque  ades,  inceptumque  una  decurre  laborem,         "L  ^ 


same  doubt  how  Virg.  means  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  process  described  here  and 
that  touched  on  vv.  24,  45  ;  and,  again, 
which  of  ihem  b  intended  by  *  truncis,*  v. 
63,  and  *  solido  de  robore,*  v.  64.  Con- 
fimng  ourselves  to  the  present  passage  and 
w.  24, 25,  we  may  say  that  here  the  pieces 
are  smaller,  and  have  no  root,  natural  or 
artificial.  This  agrees  with  the  account 
eiven  by  Cerda,  who  professes  to  have 
derived  it  firom  practical  men  in  his  own 
country,  Spain.  *  Secant  agricolae  scin- 
duntque  in  partes  plures  caudicem  olivae 
cui  amputata  radix,  cui  amputati  rami : 
ita  consectum  infodiunt,  ac  inde  format  se 
radix,  et  mox  arbor,  quod  poeta  stupet, 
quia  vere  mirum.'  Even  he  however  does 
not  explain  whether  the  wood  b  cleft,  as 
Serv.  would  lead  us  to  think,  or  simply 
cut.  The  passage  from  Pliny  xvii  58 
(refcrred  to  on  v.  22)  fails  us  here,  as,  in 
that  part  of  the  enumeration  which  seems 
to  apply  to  this  method,  the  text  is  un- 
certain. 

31.  *  Radix  oleagina '  is  mentioned  as  a 
specimen  of  the  several  kinds  of  trees 
which  are  grown  in  this  manner ;  the 
myrtle  is  instanced  by  Serv.  as  one  of 
them.  Comp.  A.  iii  21,  46,  the  prodigy 
of  the  bleeding  m^rrtle.  *  Pliny  (xvi  230) 
tells  us  that  olive  wood  wrought  and  made 
into  hinges  for  doors  has  been  known  to 
sprout  when  left  some  time  without  being 
moved.  *    Keightley. 

*  Sicco  ligno '  is  a  further  description  of 
*caudicibus  sectis.* 

33.  *  Impune,'  without  damage  to  the 
quality  of  eiiher  tree.  We  might  render 
'by  harmless  magic' 

34.  *  Pirum  '  is  the  subject  of  *  ferre.' 

*  Prunis :  *  the  stony  cornels  look  red  on 
the  plum-tree.  The  red  cornel  berries 
were  and  are  still  eaten  in  Italy,  but  only 
as  poor  fare  (Ovid.  M.  viii  665  ;  A.  iii 
649,  '  victum  infelicem  bacas  lapidosaque 


coma,'  where  see  Henry).  Hence  it  is 
strange  to  find  cornel  grafted  on  to  plum, 
and  some  edd.  translate  'stony  cornel 
trees  are  red  with  plums.'  But  theepithet 

*  lapidosa  *  shows  that  *  coma  *  (the  fruit) 
is  put  literally,  not  for  *  comos  *  (the 
tree),  and  *  rubescere '  would  not  suit  the 
change  from  the  red  corael  fruit  to  the 
plum. 

35-46.  '  Listen  to  me  then,  husband- 
men,  bend  to  the  work,  and  learn  to  sub- 
due  this  part  of  nature  also;  and  you, 
Maecenas,  join  me  in  coasting  along  this 
spreading  main.' 

35.  Having  opened  out  the  subject  in 
its  manifoldness,  he  seizes  that  as  an 
opportunity  for  bespeaking  his  readers' 
and  patron's  attention.  For  this  and 
following  lines  comp.  Lucr.  v  1367,  *  Indc 
aliam  atque  aliam  culturam  dulcis  agelli 
Temptabant,  fructusque  feros  mansuescere 
terram  Cemebant  indulgendo  blandeque 
colendo.* 

*  Generatim,*  after  the  kinds  of  trees  ; 
a  Lucretian  word. 

37.  *  Neu  segnes  iaceant  terrae :  *  comp. 
I  124,  where  the  feeling  is  the  same. 

*  luvat :  *  Virg.  is  exhorting  to  exertion, 
and  accordingly  stimulates  enthusiasm  by 
pointing  to  two  g^eat  triumphs  of  industry, 
Mount  Ismarus,  planted  with  vines,  Mount 
Tabumus,  with  olives.     Comp.   v.    260, 

*  magnos  scrobibus  concidere  montis,'  and 
note  on  l  63.  Thus  *conserere,*  *mag- 
num,*  *  vestire/areemphatic,  and  *iuvat' 
has  its  fiill  sense,  expressing  a  delightfiil 
occupation,  not  as  Keightley  and  Bothe 
think,    a    mere    repayment    of    labour. 

*  What  joy  to  plant  Ismarus  all  over  with 
the  progeny  of  the  wine-god,  and  clothe 
the  mighty  sides  of  Taburaus  with  a  gar- 
ment  of  olives  !  * 

39.  *  Decurre,  *  a  naval  metaphor ;  comp. 
A.  V  212,  *  pelago  decurrit  aperto,*  where 
*aperto*  will  illustrate  *patenti,*  v.  41. 
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o  decus,  o  famae  merito  pars  maxima  nostrae,         40 

Maecenas,  pelagoque  volans  da  vela  patenti. 

non  ego  cuncta  meis  amplecti  versibus  opto, 

non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 

ferrea  vox ;   ades  et  primi  lege  litoris  oram  ; 

in  manibus  terrae;   non  hic  te  carmine  ficto  45 

atque  per  ambages  et  longa  exorsa  tenebo. 

Sponte  sua  quae  se  tollunt  in  luminis  auras, 
infecunda  quidem,  sed  laeta  et  fortia  surgunt ; 


CatuU.  LXiv  6,  *  Ausi  sunt  vada  salsa  dta 
decurrerc  puppi.* 

*  Laborem  is  a  cognate  accus.  Comp. 
A.  V  862,  *currititer  tutum.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  (i)  *  labo- 
rem '  is  to  be  understood  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Georgics,  *  inceptum  *  re- 
ferring  to  Book  i,  or  (2)  *  inceptum  de- 
curre  regarded  as  equivalent  to  *incipe 
ci  decurre, '  or  (3)  *  inceptum  *  understood  of 
the  b^nning  already  made  in  the  present 
Book.  [Serv.  and  the  Beme  scholia  say 
that  *  una  decurre  *  was  taken  by  some  as 
referring  to  Maecenas*  own  literary  efforts. 
— H.  N.] 

40.  The  words  imply  an  acknowledg- 
ment  to  which  *  merito  *  refers.  Comp. 
Epictetus  XV,  d^ituc  GtXoi  rc  fitrav  kcU 
ikEyovTo.    So  Prop.  II  i  74calls  Maecenas 

*  Kt  vitae  et  morti  gloria  iusta  meae. ' 

41.  *Da  vela,*  set  sail;  *pelago  jpa- 
tenti,*  on  or  over  the  open  sea.  The 
metaphorical  reference  of  the  epithet  may 
be  to  the  unbrokenness  of  the  field  (comp. 
V.  175)  rather  than  to  its  extent ;  but,  how- 
cver  understood,  itclasheswiththe  imager>' 
ofw.  44,45- 

*  Volans,'  at  full  speed.     So  A  l  156, 

*  curruque  volans  dat  lora  secundo.* 

42.  *Cuncta,*the  wholesubject.  Comp. 
v.  103.  *  Opto '  seems  to  be  used  here  of 
undertaking  boldly,  as  apparently  A.  vi 
501,  *  Quis  tam  crudelis  optavit  sumere 
poenas  ?  *  where  see  note. 

43.  Iliad  II  4S8.  Macrob.,  Sat.  vi  3, 
says  that  Hostius  had  already  imitated 
that  passage  in  a  poem  on  tbe  Histrian 
War,  from  which  he  quotes  *  non  si  mihi 
linguae  Centum  atque  ora  sient  totidem 
vocesque  liquatae.'  *Non,*  sc.  *optem 
amplecti,'  or  *  amplectar. ' 

44.  *  Primi  litoris  oram  *  =  *  primam 
litoris  oram.'  Comp.  A.  i  541,  *prima — 
terra.* 


45.  *  In  manibus  terrae : '  comp.  Apoll. 
R.  I  II 13,  ToliTi  Si  MaxpiddiQ  ffKoinai,  Kai 
iraura  nfpaifi  8pijVcii;c  ^vt  x^^'^^  ^''*C 
irpov^ver'  idsffBaij  and  with  the  language 
generally  Prop.  iv  ix  35,  ***Non  ego 
velifera  tumidum  mare  findo  carina : " 
Tuta  sub  exiguo  flumine  nostra  mora 
est.' 

*Carmine  ficto,*  feigned  strains,  i.e. 
romantic  or  mythical.  *  Hic '  almost  seems 
to  imply  an  intention  of  doing  so  one 
day.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  see  the 
point  of  these  lines,  unless  we  suppose  the 
poct  to  have  one  of  his  predecessors  in  his 
cyc 

46.  *  Ambages  :  *  comp.  Lucr.  vi  1079, 
*  Nec  tibi  tam  longis  opus  est  ambagibus 
usquam.'  The  word  denotes  a  long  way 
round  [hence,  a  long  story,  A.  i  341,  VI 
29;  later  (often  in  Tac.)  a  riddling  or 
ambiguous  statement.  Nettleship,  Contr. 
to  Latin  Lcx.  p.  149]. 

*  Exorsa '  for  *  exordia.*  So  *cxorsus  * 
in  Cic.  Pro  Lege  Manil.  IV. 

47-60.  *  Nature  requires  to  bc  aided  by 
art :  trees  of  spontaneous  growth  are  not 
fruit-bearing,  but  may  bc  made  so :  natural 
suckers  are  dwarfed  unless  transplantcd  : 
trces  springing  up  from  secd  grow  slowly, 
and  yicld  poor  fruit.'  In  v.  47  Virg.  rc- 
tums  to  thc  threefold  division  of  trees 
naturally  produced,  viz.  thosc  that  are 
generated  spontaneously,  those  from  sced, 
and  those  from  suckers,  thc  order  of  the 
last  two  bcing  hcrc  reversed.  He  shows 
that  each  of  ihese  kinds  admits  of  improve- 
ment  by  cultivation. 

47.  [*  Auras  : '  so  Med.  corr.  and  Serv. 
Med.  (the  only  good  MS.  available)  had 
originally  *  oras.* — H.  N.  *  Luminis  oras  * 
occurs  in  Ennius  twice ;  Lucr.  i  23,  v 
212,  781  ;  A.  VII  660,  and  is  preferredby 
Ribbeck  and  Con.  and  indeed  by  most 
cditors.] 
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quippe  solo  natura  subest    tamen  haec  quoque,  si  quis 
inserat,  aut  scrobibus  mandet  mutata  subactis,  50 

exuerint  silvestrem  animum,  cultuque  frequenti 
in  quascumque  voces  artes  haut  tarda  sequentur. 
nec  non  et  sterilis,  quae  stirpibus  exit  ab  imis, 
hoc  faciet,  vacuos  si  sit  digesta  per  agros ; 
nunc  altae  frondes  et  rami  matris  opacant  55 

crescentique  adimunt  fetus  uruntque  ferentem. 
iam,  quae  seminibus  iactis  se  sustulit  arbos, 
tarda  venit,  seris  factura  nepotibus  umbram, 
pomaque  degenerant  sucos  oblita  priores, 
et  turpis  avibus  praedam  fert  uva  racemos.  60 

Scilicet  omnibus  est  labor  impendendus,  et  omnes 


49.  *  Natura,'  productive  power.  The 
words  *  quippe — subest '  refer  only  to 
Maeta  et  lortia,*  not  to  *infecunda.* 
Comp.  QuinL  x  ii  1 1,  '  Namaue  iis  quae 
in  exemplum  adsumimus  subest  natura 
et  vera  vis:  contra  omnis  imitatio  Bcta 
est.'  G)mp.  also  Lucr.  iii  273,  *Nam 
penitus  prorsum  latet  haec  natura  subest- 
que.'  For  Virg.*s  doctrine  see  note  on  v. 
10  above. 

*  Tamen  *  must  relate  to  *  infecunda,'  to 
which  *silvestrem  animum'  is  clearly 
parallel;  though  the  qualifying  particle 
ought  rather  to  belong  to  '  sed  laeta  et 
fortia,*  as  being  the  last  assertion.  *  Un- 
fruitful  as  they  are.* 

50.  *Inserat,*  engraft  them  with  cut- 
tings  from  other  trees.  *  Insero  *  has  a 
double  constxuction.  Comp.  *  Inseritur 
vero  et  fetu  nucis  arbutus  horrida,*  below 
V.  69. 

*  Mutata,*  transplanted.  That  simple 
transplantation  improves  a  tree  is  stated 
by  Pallad.  xii  7,  and  other  rural  writers. 

*  Subactis,*  well  prepared  with  the 
spade.  Comp.  CoL  iii  5,  *  Locum  subi- 
gere  oportet  bene :  ubi  erit  subactus, 
areas  facito,*  [Cic  Sen.  51,  *gremio 
(telluris)  moUito  ac  subacto,  ib.  59,  etc. 
See  i  125,  IV  256.] 

51.  *  Exuerint — sequentur :  *  see  IV  282. 

52.  *  Artes : '  that  which  is  alien  to 
their  nature  and  communicated  by  train- 
ing.  *They  will  leam  whatever  lessons 
you  choose  to  teach.' 

Ribbeck  reads  *  voles  *  from  Med.,  Gud. 
corr.,  but  *voces*  (Serv.)  suits  *sequen- 
tur'  better. 


53.  *  Sterilis'  is  the  general  description, 

*  quae  stirpibus  exit  ab  imis '  the  charac- 
teristic  *  Stirpibus  ab  imis  *  =  *  ab  radice,' 
V.  17. 

54.  [  *  Faciat, '  Med.  originally  and  one  of 
Ribbeck*s  cursives. — H.  N.] 

*Vacuos*  contrasted  with  the  wood 
where  it  is  choked  by  the  parent  tree. 

55.  *Nunc,'  in  its  natural  state.  *As 
it  now  is,  the  towering  foliage  and 
branches  of  its  mother  overshadow  it,  and 
rob  it  of  its  fruit  as  it  grows  up,  and 
wither  up  the  productive  powers  it  exerts.' 

57.  Wagn.  commences  a  new  para- 
graph  with  *Iam,  ouae;'  but  it  is  un- 
necessary.  This  is  the  third  kind  of  wild 
trees.  This  use  of  *  iam  '  nearly  in  the 
sense  of  *  praeterea '  is  common ;  comp. 

*  lam  varias  pelagi  volucres,*  i  383,  etc 
[Gud.  originally  and  some  other  cursives 
have*nam.*--H.  N.] 

*  Seminibus  iactis  *=  *  p>osito  semine,*  v. 
14.  It  does  not  relate  to  sowing  by  the 
hand. 

58.  *Venit,*  as  v.  ii.  *Seris  nepo- 
tibus,*  to  unborn  generations.  Comp. 
V.  294  below,  E.  IX  50. 

59.  *Poma,'  all  kinds  of  fruit  (£.  11 

53). 

60.  *  Avibus,*  because  no  men  ¥dll  pick 
them.  That  vines  were  raised  at  Rome 
from  grape-seeds  appears  from  Cic  Sen. 
52,  Pliny  XVII  59  (Forb.). 

[*  Uva,'  the  cluster  ;  *  racemos,'  berries, 
as  V.  102,  etc— H.  N.] 

61-72.  *  Artificial  methods  vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  kind  of  tree.  With  some  trees 
truncheonssuit  best,  with  some  layers,  with 
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cogendae  in  sulcum  ac  multa  mercede  domandae. 
set  truncis  oleae  melius,  propagine  vites 
respondent,  solido  Paphiae  de  robore  myrtus ; 
plantis  et  durae  coryli  nascuntur  et  ingens  65 

fraxinus  Herculeaeque  arbos  umbrosa  coronae 
Chaoniique  patris  glandes ;   etiam  ardua  palma 
nascitur,  et  casus  abies  visura  marinos. 
inseritur  vero  et  fetu  nucis  arbutus  horrida, 
et  steriles  platani  malos  gessere  valentis ;  70 

castaneae  fagus,  omusque  incanuit  albo 


others  sets,  with  others  suckers  :  grafting 
again  is  practised  on  some  trees,  not  on 
oihers,* 

61.  *  Scilicet  *  explains  :  *  the  fact  is.* 

62.  *  Cogendae  in  sulcum,'  drilled  into 
trenches,  on  the  analo^  of  *co^ere  in 
ordinem/  giving  the  notion  of  trainingand' 
discipline. 

*  Multa  mercede,*  at  great  cost  of  labour. 
Comp.  Sen.  de  Tranq.  xi,  *Magna 
quidem  res  tuas  mercede  colui.* 

64.  *  Respondent : '  *  votis  respondet 
avari  agricolae,*  i  47 ;  [often  in  Col., 
Cato  ap.  Plin.  xviii  17.— H.  N.]  The 
word  is  sometimes,  as  here,  used  abso- 
lutely.  Col.  11 1  2,  *  Gemella  vitis  maior 
nisi  praepingui  sulo  non  respondet.'  This 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  word  in  ihe  case  of  debtors,  as  in 
Cic.  Att.  XVI 2,  Sen.  Ep.LXXXVii,  *  respon- 
dere  nominibus.* 

*  Truncis  *  and  *  propagine  *  are  ablatives 
of  the  instrument.  Five  of  the  six  methods 
(v.  22-34)  are  here  mentioned  ;  the  *  cacu- 
men  '  (v.  29)  is  omitted.  The  instance  of 
the  dlive  in  both  cases  seems  to  identify 
*  truncis '  wiih  *  caudicibus  sectis,'  v.  30 ; 
and  if  this  is  so,  *  solido  de  robore '  must 
answer  to  *stirpes,*  *sudes,*  *vallos,'  v. 
24,  25,  in  spile  of  the  testimony  of  Serv. 
as  to  the  applicability  of  *  caudicibus 
sectis'  to  the  myrtle,  quoted  on  v.  31. 
But  (see  v.  30  note)  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide. 

65.  *  Et  durae  :  *  Serv.  fand  the  Beme 
scholia]  mention  anotherreadin^;,  *edurae,' 
which  is  found  in  some  inferior  MSS.  ; 
[Serv.  explains  it  as  =  *  non  durae. ' — 
H.  N.  Ribbeck  reads  *ecdurae'  as  in 
IV  145.  See  Neue-Wagener,  Formenl. 
n  873.] 

66.  Comp.  *  Populus  Alcidae  gratis- 
sima,'  E.  vii  61.     *  Coronae '  seems  to  be 


an  attributive  gen.,  like  'gratum  litus 
amoeni  secessus,'  Juv.  iii  4,  [or  perhaps 
rather  descriptive.J 

67.  *  Chaonii  patris  :  *  so  *  Lemnius 
pater,*  A.  viii  454.  *  Chaonii '  =  *  Do- 
donaei.' 

68.  *  Nascitur,*  sc.  *plantis,' which  we 
should  have  expected  to  be  repeated,  as 
the  more  important  word  ;  but  the  repeti- 
tion  of  the  verb  is  meant  to  remind  us  of 
the  rest  of  the  expression  of  which  it  has 
formed  a  part.  We  may  perhaps  compare 
the  half  repetitions  of  words  in  Homer. 

69.  SoMed.,  the  best  cursives,  and  Serv. ; 
Wagner,  Forb.  and  Kibbeck  prefer  a  late 
corr.  in  Med.,  *  nucis  arbutus  horrida  fetu : ' 
comp.  III  449  note.  Wagn.'s  view  as 
to  the  inharmoniousness  of  hypermetric 
lines  with  dactylic  endings  does  not  seem 
of  much  weight  without  MS.  authority. 
If  the  elision  implied  a  svnapheia,  this 
might  require  the  last  syllable  but  one  to 
be  long  by  nature.  The  copyists,  even  of 
the  better  MSS.,  are  apt  to  remove 
metrical  anomalies  (e.g.  A.  vi  33 ;  vii 
437)«  [Serv,  and  the  Beme  scholia  men- 
tion  with  disapproval  a  reading  *  horrens,* 
which  is]  also  found  in  some  extant  copies. 

*  Fetu '  is  abl.  *  Nuds,'  i.e.  the  walnut. 
*  Horrida,'  from  the  roughnessof  the  stem 
(Heyne). 

70.  *Sterilis,*  opp.  to  'pomifera.' 

71.  *Fagus:'  so  Priscian  1 438  (Hertz), 
the  Beme  scholia  and  two  MSS. ;  it  is 
probably  (as  the  Beme  schol.  say)  nom. 
sing.  Med.  and  other  MSS.  have  *  fagos,* 
and  so  Serv.,  who  finds  it  very  hard  to  ex- 
plain.  Wagner  took  *  fagus  *  as  nom.  pl. 
(cf.  Culex  V.  139,  etc),  but  that  is  un- 
necessary.  It  appears  from  Servius'  note 
that  the  line  caused  much  difficulty  in  his 
timc. 

'  Omus :  *  Keightley  says,  *  It  is  very  un- 
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flore  piri,  glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis. 

Nec  modus  inserere  atque  oculos  inponere  simplex. 
nam,  qua  se  medio  trudunt  de  cortice  gemmae 
et  tenuis  rumpunt  tunicas,  angustus  in  ipso  75 

fit  nodo  sinus ;   huc  aliena  ex  arbore  germen 
includunt,  udoque  docent  inolescere  libro. 
aut  rursum  enodes  trunci  resecantur,  et  alte 
finditur  in  solidum  cuneis  via,  deinde  feraces 
plantae  immittuntur :  nec  longum  tempus,  et  ingens  80 
exiit  ad  caelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos 
miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

Praeterea  genus  haut  ununy  nec  fortibus  ulmis^ 


certain  what  this  tree  is ;  the  usual  opinion 
is  that  it  is  the  '^sorbus  aucuparia,'*  our 
quicken  or  mountain  ash.  As  this  how- 
ever  is  quite  a  different  tree  from  the  ash, 
and  Columella  (De  Arb.  xvi)  calls  the 
**ornus"  a  **fraxinus  silvestris,"  distin- 

fuished  from  the  other  ashes  by  having 
roader  leaves,  botanists  are  now  inclinea 
to  think  it  is  the  **  fraxinus  rotundifolia  "  of 
Lamarck,  the  manna  tree,  or  tree  that 
yields  the  manna,  of  Calabria.* 

The  words  *  incanuit  albo  flore  *  are  to 
be  taken  with  both  clauses. 

73-82.   *  Grafting  is  distinct  from  inocu- 

lation  :  in  the  latter  case  you  introduce  a 

bud,  in  the  former  a  slip.*    [See  Palladius 

^de  Insitione*  andCol.  Arb.  26.— H.  N.] 

73.  *  Nec   modus  inserere : '   see  on  i 

*  Oculos  mponere,'  to  inoculate  or  bud, 
ivo^OaXiJLiofiSi,  In  what  follows  inocula- 
tion  is  distinguished  from  engrafting.  \Ve 
must  therefore  take  *  simplex  *  as  =  *  unus  * 
(comp.  V.  482;  so  *duplex*  frequently= 
*duo  ).  *The  mode  of  grafting  and  in- 
oculating  b  not  one/  It  b  possible  that 
Virg.  may  mention  the  two  species  first  as 
constituting  a  genus,  and  afterwards  as  the 
varieties  of  the  genus  which  they  consti- 
tute,  though  this  seems  clumsy.  Mr. 
Blackburn  supposes  Virg.  to  mean  that 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  grafting 
and  budding,  and  then,  after  giving  one 
way  of  budding,  to  pass  on,  without 
describing  another,  to  grafting — a  prefer- 
cnce  of  literary  variety  to  logical  arrange- 
ment  which  would  not  be  un-Virgilian. 
In  the  whole  context  Virg.*s  object  is  to 
show  the  manifoldness  of  his  subject.  See 
above,  vv.  63  foU.,  below,  w.  83  foll. 


75.  '  Tunicas,*  that  which  is  under  the 

*  cortex.*    Pliny  xxiv  7,  xvi  65. 

76.  *  Fit,'  is  made  by  the  knife.  *  Huc 
.  .  .  includunt,'  A.  ii  18. 

77.  *And  teach  it  to  grow  into  the 
bark  which  gives  it  the  sap  of  life.* 

78.  *  Rursum,'  on  the  other  hand. 
Comp.  Hor.  £p.  i  ii  17,  *  Rursus  quid 
virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit  Utile  pro- 
posuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixem,'  etc.  [The 
older  form  *  rursum '  occurs  thrice  in  Virg. 
(A.  II  229,  232)  and  once  in  Hor.  (Sat.  il 
iii  268)  for  metrical  reasons :  see  £.  x  62.  ] 

79.  *  Feraces  plantae, '  slips  from  fruitful 
trees. 

80.  *£t*  =  *cum:*    comp.   A.    Ill  9, 

*  Vix  prima  inceperat  aestas,  £t  pater 
Anchises  dare  fatis  vela  iubebat ; '  [il  692, 

*  vix  ea  fatus  erat,  subitoque  fragore  in- 
tonuit,'  and  often  in  Virg.  and  in  writers 
after  him.  Con.  calls  it  *a  renmant  of 
primitive  simplicity  of  expression,*  and 
Kal  t6ti  is  similarly  used  in  Homer  (e.^. 
IL  i  477, 494),  but  it  seems  not  to  occur  m 
earlier  L^tin.  For  a  similar  use  of  *  atque ' 
=  *  even  as,*  see  ii  402.  ] 

81.  *  £xiit :  *  on  the  quantity  of  the  final 

*  i '  see  p.  283.  The  perfect  expresses 
instantaneousness  ;  see  i  49. 

82.  Serv.gives*miratastque,'apparently 
as  corr.  for  [some  unmetrical  reading 
which  he  does  not  quote.  Med.  had  ori- 
ginally  *  mirataeque '  (according  to  Hoff- 
mann),  corr.  to  *  miratastque,'  and  much 
later  to  *  miraturque.'  Gud.  has  *  mirata 
estque. '] 

83-108.  'Therearevarietiesineachkind 
of  tree,  olive,  apple,  pear,  and  especially 
in  the  vine,  the  diversities  of  which  are 
innumerable.' 
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nec  salici  lotoque  neque  Idaeis  cyparissis ; 
nec  pingues  unam  in  faciem  nascuntur  olivae,  85 

orchades  et  radii  et  amara  pausia  baca 
pomaque  et  Alcinoi  silvae;   nec  surculus  idem 
Crustumiis  Syriisque  piris  gravibusque  volemis. 
non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  vindemia  nostris, 
quam  Methymnaeo  carpit  de  palmite  Lesbos ;  90 

sunt  Thasiae  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  albae, 


84.  Fee,  cited  by  Keightley,  says  there 
are  five  kinds  of  arborescent  lotus,  while 
the  aquatic  lotus  contains  three  varieties, 
and  the  terrestrial  and  herbaceous  (iil 
394)  contains  two.  *  The  lotus-tree  grows 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa ;  it  is  described 
by  Theophrastus  and  Polybius,  and  is  a 
tree  of  moderate  altitude,  bearin^  small 
fruits,  which  are  sweet,  resembhng  the 
date  in  flavour.'    Keightlev, 

85.  *  Unam  in  faciem :  comp.  A.  x 
637,  *Tum  dea  nube  cava  tenuem  sine 
viribus  umbram  In  faciem  Aeneae  (visu 
mirabile  monstrum)  Dardaniis  ornat  telis.' 
In  both  passages  '  in  faciem  *  is  adverbial. 

86.  Cato  VI  mentions  eight  kinds  of 
olives,  Col.  V  8  ten,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii  20 
<ii  16)  sixJieen. 

*  Orchades '  and  *  radii  *  appear  to  be  so 
named  from  their  shape.  The  *  orchades  * 
(more  usually  *  orchites  *)  are  oblong,  the 
*radii*  are  long  like  a  weaver*s  shuttle. 
*  Pausia  *  requires  to  be  gathered  before  it 
is  ripe ;  hence  *  amara  baca.'  Pliny  (xv 
13)  says  that  the  *  pausia  *  is  gathered  first, 
then  the  *  orchis,*  then  tne  *  radius  ; ' 
Columella  says  that  the  oil  of  the  *  pausia  * 
is  excellent  while  it  is  green,  but  is  spoiled 
by  age. 

87.  *  Pomaque  et  Alcinoi  silvae :  *  *  c^ue* 
is  disjunctive,  as  iii  I2I,  '£t  patriam 
Epinim  referat  fortisque  Mycenas.*  *  Nor 
are  apples,  etc,  of  one  sort  any  more  than 
olives.  The  orchards  of  Alcinous  (comp. 
Od.  VII  112  foll.)  are  the  same  as  the 
•poma,*  the  apple  forests  of  Alcinous 
(unless  we  suppose  them  to  convey  a  still 
more  general  designation :  apples,  and  all 
Alcinous'  orchard  trees). 

*  Surculus,'  cutting  :  a  poetic  variety, 
intended  to  signify  not  that  the  pear  must 
be  planted  by  cuttings,  but  that  it  may  be. 
The  meaning  of  course  is  that  the  cuttings 
differ  as  belonging  to  diflerent  trees. 

88.  *  Crustumiis : '  from  Crustumerium 
or  Crustumium,  at  the  confluence  of  the 


Alia  and  Tiber.  Serv.  says  they  were 
partly  red.  *  Syriis : '  Serv.  and  PHny  say 
they  were  black.  Pliny  (xv  53)  says  that 
the  Crustumine  were   the    best.      The 

*  Syria,'  according  to  Col.  v  10,  were  sdso 
called  '  Tarentina. '  Syrian  pears  are  men- 
tioned  by  Juv.  XI  73,  and  Martial  V 
Ixxviii  13. 

*  Volemis :  *  the  *  volema  *  are  named, 
without  description,  by  Cato,  and  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  merely  as  spoken  of  by 
Virg.     Serv.  derives  them  from  *vola,' 

*  hand-fillers,'  but  mentions  another  ety- 
mology  from  a  Gaulish  word  meaning 

*big.^ 

89.  Here  and  in  w.  267,  278,  300, 
'  arbos '  might  mean  either  the  vine  or  the 
tree  which  supported  it,  the  *silvestria 
virgulta '  of  v.  2,  but  the  latter  is  the  more 
probable.  Pliny  <xiv  9)  and  Ulpian  (Dig. 
XLVII  vii  3)  include  the  vine  among  *  ar- 
bores.'  On  the  other  hand,  Col.  (III  l) 
distinctly  excludes  it ;  Cato  (xxxii)  con- 
trasts  *arbores  'and  *vites,*and  the  Moiters 
on  agriculture  generally,  speakingof  vine- 
yards,  use  *  arbores '  of  the  trees  which 
supported  the  vines.  *  Arbor  *  means  the 
supporter  in  E.  v  32,  *  Vitis  ut  arboribus 
decori  est,  ut  vitibus  uvae,*  and  in  v. 
290  of  this  book  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  vine.  AUogether,  there  is  no  pas- 
sage  in  Virg.  where  *arbor'  is  clearly 
used  for  the  vine,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
easy  to  resist  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  technical  sense  in  a  technical 
treatise. 

90.  Hor.  Od.  i  xvii  21,  *  Hic  innocentis 
pocula  Lesbii  Duces.'  *  Palmes  *  is  the 
bearing  wood  of  the  vine.     Col.  v  6. 

91.  *  Thasiae  vites  : '  Athenaeus  (l  51) 
collects  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Thasian,  Lesbian,  and  Psithian  wines 
among  others.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  an 
Egyptian  wine  called  Thasian  (xiv  74, 
117). 

*  Mareotides : '  comp.  Hor.  Od,  i  xxxvu 
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pinguibus  hae  terris  habiles,  levioribus  illae; 

et  passo  Psithia  utilior,  tenuisque  Lageos, 

temptatura  pedes  olim  vincturaque  linguam ; 

purpureae,  preciaeque;   et  quo  te  carmine  dicam,     95 

Rhaetica?   nec  cellis  ideo  contende  Falemis. 

sunt  et  Aminneae  vites,  firmissima  vina, 

Tmolius  adsurgit  quibus  et  rex  ipse  Phanaeus; 

argitisque  minor,  cui  non  certaverit  ulla 

aut  tantum  fluere  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos.    100 


14,  '  Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico  ;  * 
Strabo  77. 

*  Albae '  is  of  course"an  epithet  of  *  Ma- 
reotides.'  Comp.  Col.  x  347,  *Saepe 
suas  sedes  praecinxit  vitibus  albis.'  Tne 
reference  is  probably  to  the  pale  green 
colour  of  the  grape. 

93-1 17.  Ilere  theVer.  fragment  comes 
to  tjie  aid  of  Med. :  see  v.  i. 

93.  *  Passo/  sc.  *  vino,'  ie.  *vino  e 
passis  uvis  facto/  raisin-wine,  made  from 
dried  grapes.  Col.  xii  39,  *  Passum 
optimum  sic  fieri,'  etc.  ;  Stat.  Silv.  iv 
93^»  *  Vcl  passum  psithiis  suis  recoctum  ;  * 
Pliny  XIV  80,  *  Psithium  et  melampsithium 
passi  genera  sunt ;  *  G.  iv  269.  *  Psithia 
passos    de    vite    racemos.'      The    word 

*  Psithia  *  is  Greek,  but  seems  to  have  no 
known  meaning. 

*  Lageos,*  Xayftoc.  *  Tenue,'  as  an 
epithet  of  wine,  is  opposed  to  *  dulce '  by 
Pliny  XIV  80,  and  to  *  pingue '  and  *  ni- 
grum  *  (xxiii  39),  where  it  is  coupled  with 
'  austerum  ; '  so  that  it  seems  to  mean  a 
thin  and  light  wine.  [Serv.  and  the  Beme 
schol.  suggest  that  *  tenuis'  may  =  *  pene- 
trabilis,'  *searching.' — H.  N.] 

94.  *  Olim '  may  either  be  *  some  day,' 
after  it  has  been  made  into  wine,  or  *  soon,' 
after  it  has  been  drunk.  Lucr.  vi  1116 
has  *  Atthide  temptantur  gressus.'  [The 
Beme  scholia  say  that  this  line  is  taken 
from  one  of  Calvus,  *  lingua  vino  temp- 
tantur  et  pedes.*— H.  N.] 

95.  *  Purpureae '  are  mentioned  as  a 
particular  kmd  of  grape  by  Col.  iii  2.    Of 

*  preciae,'  which  Serv.  explains  by  *  prae- 
coquae,'  there  were  two  kinds,  distin- 
guished  by  size  :  Col.  iii  2,  Pliny  xiv  29. 

96.  *  Rnaetica : '  this  appears  from  PI  iny 
XIV  67 f  tohave  been  grownas  far  south  as 
Verona.  Suetonius  (Aug.LXXVii)saysthat 
it  was  a  favourite  with  Augustus.  Seneca 
(Nat.  Q.  I  11)  thinks  Virg.*s  language 
equally  applicable  to  praise  and  censure ; 


but  *  ideo  *  shows  that  it  could  only  l>e 
understood  as  praise.  [Serv.  says  that  the 
*uva  Rhaetica'  was  highly  praised  by 
Cato  in  his  *  Libri  ad  filium,  but  much 
abused  by  Catullus,  and  that  Vir^.'s  lan- 
guage  is  therefore  intentionally  ambiguous. 
— H.  N.] 

*  Cellis  : '  in  full  *  cellis  vinariis.  * 

97.  *  Firmissima : '  comp.  Pliny  xiv  21, 

*  Principatus  datur  Aminneis  propter  fir- 
mitatem  senioque  proficientem  vini  eius 
utique  vitam.'  Further  on  he  speaks  of 
wines  as  *  contra  omne  sidus  firmissima.' 
Where  the  Aminnei  lived  is  disputed  : 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii  xx  7  (li  xvi)  [says  *  fue- 
runt  ubi  nunc  est  Falernum  :  *  others  put 
them  in  Picenum.  Philarg.  quotes  Aris- 
totle  for  the  statement  that  they  were 
Thessalians  :  Varro  (if  we  may  tnist  ihe 
Beme  scholia)  said  they  were  Pelasgi. 
— H.  N.]  Col.  III  9  speaks  of  the  Aniin- 
nean  vines  as  among  the  oldest. 

98.  *TmoIius'  is  supported  by  Rib- 
beck's   MSS.,   including  fragm.    Veron. 

*  Tmolus  et '  is  the  reading  of  Heyne, 
with  some  early  editions  and  inferior 
MSS. 

Pliny  X|V  74  speaks  of  Tmolian  wine 
as  good  not  to  drink  alone,  but  to  mix 
with  other  wines,  to  which  it  imparts 
sweetness  and  the  flavour  of  age.  The 
ellipse  is  oIvoq,     Comp.  v.  93,  *  Lageos.* 

*  Adsurgit :  *  comp.  *  Utque  viro  Phoebi 
chorus  adsurrexerit  omnis,'  E.  VI  66. 

*  Rex  ipse  Phanaeus '  is  a  translation  of 
Lucilius'  XT(Jc  re  dvvdffTiiQ,  which  Serv. 
quotes,  Phanae  being  a  promontory  and 
port  of  Chios. 

99.  *  Argitisaue  minor : '  there  were  an 
*Argitis  maior  and  an  'Argitis  minor.* 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  apy^^y 
from  the  colour  of  the  grape  or  wine. 
Col.  III  2. 

100.  'Certaverit  .  .  .  fluere  .  .  .  du- 
rare  : '  comp.  Stat.  Silv.*  v  iii  191,  *  Non 
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non  ego  te,  Dis  et  mensis  accepta  secundis,  /ci 

transierim,  Rhodia,  et  tumidis,  Bumaste,  racemis. 
set  neque,  quam  multae  species  nec,  nomina  quae  sint, 
est  numerus ;  neque  enim  numero  comprendere  refert ; 
quem  qui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  idem      105 
discere  quam  multae  Zephyro  turbentur  harenae, 
aut,  ubi  navigiis  violentior  incidit  Eurus, 
nosse  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  litora  fluctus. 

Nec  vero  terrae  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt. 
fluminibus  salices  crassisque  paludibus  alni  iio 


tibi  certasset  iuvenilia  fingere  corda  Nes- 
tor,'  and  see  on  i  213.  *  Tantum  fluere/ 
to  yield  so  much  juice :  comp.  below  v. 
190,  and  Col.  iii  2,  ^Graeculae  vites 
acinorum  exiguitate  minus  fluunL* 

zoz.  '  Dis  et  mensis  accepta  secundis :' 
drinking  began  after  the  6rst  course,  when 
it  commenced  by  a  libation  (A.  I  723, 
etc ) ;  there  is  no  need  to  refer  *  Dis '  to 
the  temples.  Comp.  however  Hor.  Od. 
III  xi  6,  *  Divitum  mensis  et  amica  tem- 
plis,'  of  the  lyre. 

zoa.  The  Rhodian  vine  is  merely  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  and  Columella.  Rhodian 
wine  occurs  in  the  anecdote  of  Aristotle 
choosing  his  successor  under  pretence  of 
choosing  a  wine,  GelL  xiii  5.  Athenaeus, 
XIV  68,  quotes  Lynceus  as  speaking  of  a 
peculiar  spedes  of  Rhodian  grape  called 
ImrutvtoQ  fiorfWQ. 

*  Bumastus:  *  called  by  Varro  and  Ma- 
crobius  *  bumamma.'  Pliny  xiv  15,  *  Tu- 
ment  vero  mammarum  modo  bumasti.' 
Bov  means  magnitude,  as  in  povircug, 
Pliny  (xiv  42)  says  there  were  two  kinds, 
black  and  white. 

Z03.  Pliny  (xiv  20)  says  that.  Demo- 
critus  alone  pretended  to  know  all  the 
varieties  of  vines  even  in  his  own  country. 
To  the  same  general  effect  CoL  iii  2,  who 
quotes  these  lines.  Cato  had  noticed  flfty- 
eight,  Pliny  about  eighty.  The  number 
has  been  indefinitely  increased  since ;  1400 
have  been  coUected  in  the  garden  of  the 
LuxembouTg,  and  this  number  is  supposed 
to  be  not  more  than  half  of  those  cultivated 
in  France  alone.  F^e  on  Pliny  xiv  44 
foll.  (Keightley.)  For  a  sketch  of  ancient 
wines  see  Dict.  Ant.  il  969  and  the  re- 
ferences  there. 

Z04.  ['  Est  numerus :  *  way  of  counting. 
— H.  N.] 

'Neque  enim,'  nor  indeed  [as  A.  11 


100,  '  nec  requievit  enim.  *  *  Enim  *  here 
simply  emphasizes,  as  usually  in  early 
Latm,  etc.  :  see  note  on  v.  509  below, 
A.  VI  317.] 

Z05.  *  Who  should  wish  to  know  it, 
would  wbh  also,'  etc.  *  Libyci  aequoris  * 
means  the  Libyan  waste  [so  H.  N.]. 
Comp.  Catull.  vii  3,  quoted  by  Ursinus, 
*  Quam  magnus  numerus  Libyssae  harenae 
Laserpiciferis  iacet  Cyrenis,  Oraclum  lovis 
inter  aestuosi.'  Comp.  the  oracle  in  Hdt. 
I  47)  otdd  T*  iyu>  yl/afAfiov  r  dpiQfibv  koI 
fikrpa  QctKdffffriQf  and  Pind.  Pyth.  IX  46  foll. 
[Con.  originally  wavered  between  *desert* 
and  •  sea.*] 

Z06.  Med.  [as  Dr.  Hoffmann  kindly 
tellsme],  the  Verona  fragm.,  Gud.,  etc, 
read  *  dicere,'  which  is  plainly  a  mistake. 
*Discere '  is  supported  by  Columella. 

Z07.  Connect  *vioIentior  incidit.* 

Z08.  *  lonii  fluctus  *  =  *  fluctus  lonii 
maris.'  Virg.  seeras  to  have  in  his  eye 
Theocr.  xvi  30,  *AXX'  ItroQ  ydp  0  fi6y9oQ 
kir*  ddvt  KVfUtra  furpiiv,  Otrtr  dvtpoQ 
X^p<fov8€  furd  yXavKac  dXbQ  itOti, 

Z09-Z35.  *  Different  soils  are  proper  for 
different  trees;  so  we  find  each  country 
with  trees  of  its  own.' 

Z09.  The  words  are  from  Lucr.  i  166, 
*ferre  omnes  omnia  possent,'  where  the 
fact  that  particular  places  produce  parti- 
cular  things  is  urged  to  prove  that  nothing 
can  come  of  nothing.  The  fact  has  been 
mentioned  already,  i  50-63  (see  note  on 
latter  verse),  where  it  is  recognized  as 
connected  with  the  present  condition  of 
humanity,  just  as  the  opposite,  *omnis 
feret  omnia  tellus,'  £.  iv  39,  is  a  charac- 
teristic  of  the  golden  age.  Here  we  have 
the  fact  and  nothing  beyond.  We  may 
compare  also  £.  viii  63. 

zzo.  '  Fluminibus  nascuntur : '  [by  the 
rivers. — H.  N.] 
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nascuntur,  steriles  saxosis  montibus  omi ; 
litora  myrtetis  laetissima ;   denique  apertos 
Bacchus  amat  collis,  aquilonem  et  frigora  taxi. 
aspice  et  extremis  domitum  cultoribus  orbem, 
Eoasque  domos  Arabum  pictosque  Gelonos: 
divisae  arboribus  patriae.     sola  India  nigrum 
fert  hebenum,  solis  est  turea  virga  Sabaeis. 
quid  tibi  odorato  referam  sudantia  ligno 
balsamaque  et  bacas  semper  frondentis  acanthi? 
quid  nemora  Aethiopum,  molli  canentia  lana? 
velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres? 
aut  quos  Oceano  propior  gerit  India  lucos, 


"5 


120 


111.  The  *omus*  is  mentioned,  v.  71, 
as  one  of  the  trees  on  which  a  fniit  tree 
is  engrafted,  in  conjunction  with  *  steriles 
platani.' 

112.  'Amantis  litora  m^rrtos,'  iv  124. 
See  on  E.  vn  62.  *  Apertos '  suggests 
the  idea  of  *apricos,*  to  which  'aquilo- 
nem  et  frigora  *  is  opposed.  Virg.  treats  soil 
and  climate  together,  as  in  i  51  foll. 

114.  *  Extremis  domitum  cultoribus 
orbem*=*extremas   orbis  partes  cultas.' 

*  Extremis  cultoribus '  is  dative  of  the 
agent.  The  sentence  is  closely  connected 
with  what  follows,  the  sensebeing,  *  Look 
at  foreign  lands,  go  as  far  as  you  will,  you 
will  find  each  country  has  its  tree.' 

115.  *  Pictosque  Gelonos:'  Hor.  Od. 
II  XX  19,  *ultimi  Geloni.'    [*Pictos*  = 

*  stigmata  habentes,*  Serv.  and  the  Beme 
scholia. — H.  N.]     Claud.  in  Rufin.  i  313, 

*  Membraque  qui  ferro  gaudet  pinxisse 
Gelonus.' 

116.  *  Divisae  arboribus  patriae  :  *  their 
countries  are  divided  among  trees,  i.e. 
each  tree  has  its  allotted  counlry. 

*  Sola  India,'  etc.  :  l  57.  '  Sabaeis '  in 
the  next  line  seems  to  prevent  our  taking 

*  India '  as  a  loose  name  for  the  whole 
East,  including  Aethiopia,  and  to  require 
us  to  take  it  as  India  Proper,  though 
ebony  does  not  grow  there  alone. 

117.  *  Turea  virga:'  Pliny  (xii  57), 
after  stating  that  there  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  tree,  says  *  Qui  raea 
aetate  legati  ex  Arabia  venerunt,  omnia 
incertiora  fecerunt,  quod  iure  miremur, 
virgis  etiam  turis  ad  nos  commeantibus : 
quibus  credi  potest,  matrem  quoque  tereti 
et  enodi  fruticare  trunco.* 

119.  For  the  transposition  of  *que  '  in 


the  construction  *  que  et,'  comp.  Hor. 
Od.  III  iv  18,  *ut  premerer  sacra  Lau- 
roque  collataque  myrto,'  etc 

It  is  doubttul  whether  the  balsam  and 
acanthus  are  not  meant  to  be  distinguished 
as  belonging  to  different  countries,  rather 
than  connected  as  belonging  to  the  same. 
The  country  of  the  balsam  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  Judaea,  by  others  Arabia 
Felix.  The  acanthus  is  attributed  both  to 
Egypt  and  to  Arabia  ;  it  is  not  a  herb  but 
a  tree,  the  acacia.  Bodaeus  a  Stapel, 
cited  by  Martyn,  accounts  for  *  bacas  by 
sayiiig  that,  though  there  are  no  berries, 
the  flowers  grow  in  little  balls;  Martyn 
himself  understands  it  of  the  globules  of 
gum,  Keightley  of  the  pods. 

120.  *Lana:*  called  by  Hdt.  tipiov 
airb  CvXov,  the  product  of  the  tree  cotton,  ^ 
*gossypium    arboreum.'    Pliny   xix   14,' 

*  Superior  pars  Aegypti,  in  Arabiam  ver- 
gens,  gignit  fruticem  quem  aliqui  gos- 
sypion  vocant,  plures  xylon,  et  ideo  lina 
inde  fiicta  xylina.' 

121.  This  was  thebelieflongafter  Viig. 
Pliny  VI  54,  *  Seres,  lanitio  silvarum 
nobiles,  perfiisam  aqua  depectentes  iVon- 
dium  canitiem.'  Silkworms  were  not 
known  in  the  Roman  empire  till  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  silk  was  imported 
largely.  [Serv.  says  *Q\ndfpectai  legunt; 
quod  si  est,  Sfres  posuit  pro  Str,  sicut 
trabes  ^xo  trabs.^ — H.  N.] 

122.  Here  again  Pliny  supports  Virg. 

*  Arbores  quidem '  (speaking  of  India,  vii 
21),  *tantae  proceritatis  traduntur  ut 
sagittis  superari  nequeant.'  Val.  FI.  vi 
76  foll.  says  the  same  of  the  forests  of 
Syene.  Virg.  does  not  speciiy  the  trees, 
but  simply  discriminates  them  firom  others 
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extremi  sinus  orbis,  ubi  aera  vincere  summum 
arboris  haut  ullae  iactu  potuere  sagittae? 
et  gens  iila  quidem  sumptis  non  tarda  pharetris. 
Media  fert  tristis  sucos  tardumque  saporem 
felicis  mali,  quo  non  praesentius  ullum, 
pocula  si  quando  saevae  infecere  novercae 
miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba, 


/a^ 


125 


/  ^ 


f 


by  their  height.  India  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  variety  of  forest  trees  than  any  other 
country.  Mr.  Macleane  says,  *  **  Oceano 
propior  India  "  seems  to  mean  tbe  jungles 
of  the  Malabar  coast,  running  to  the 
depth  of  many  miles  at  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Ghits,  and  abounding  in  teak 
and  jack  trees  of  an  enormous  height. 
I  have  seen  them  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
from  the  ground  to  the  branches,  and  there 
are  some  higher  still.  Kntire  mainmasts 
are  made  of  a  single  stem  for  laree  ships. 
The  ancients  got  their  pepper  from  this 
coast.  The  jungles  in  some  parts  run 
quite  close  to  the  sea.* 

*  Oceano  propior  *  is  explained  by  *  ex- 
tremi  sinus  orbis.*  It  seems  to  imply  the 
Homeric  notion  of  the  ocean  as  a  great 
stream,  encircling  the  outside  of  the 
world.  So  Catull.  LXiv  30,  *  Oceanusque 
mari  qui  totum  amplectitur  orbem. '  [*  Pro- 
prior'  Med.   *Gerit,*iscIothedin.— H.N.] 

123.  *Sinus'  here  seems  to  mean  a 
deep  or  remote  recess,  a  nook.  Comp. 
Hor.  Epod.  1 13,  *  Vel  Occidentis  usque  ad 
ultimum  sinum,'  [G.  iv  420  =  A.  i  161.] 

*Arboris  aera  summum  vincere,*  to 
overshoot  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tree ;  an 
apparent  confusion  between  the  notion  of 
shooting  through  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  shooting  over  the  tree.  *  Aera  sum- 
mum  arboris '  has  been  imitated  by  Val. 
Fl.  VI  261,  *  Si  quis  avem  summi  deducat 
ab  aere  rami ; '  Juv.  vi  99,  *  Tum  sentina 
gravis,  tum  summus  vertitur  aer. '  Hom. , 
Od.  XII  83,  estimates  the  height  of  the 
mouth  of  Charybdis  by  saying  tlwt  a  strong 
man  could  not  send  an  arrow  up  to  the 
top  ;  Aesch.  applies  the  same  image  meta- 
phorically  Supp.  473,  and  probably  Cho. 

1033-  • 

125.  *Non  tarda  =  *impigra.'  For 
the  Indian  archers  Keightley  refers  to 
Hdt.  VII  65.  Heyne  and  others  have 
suspected  the  genuineness  of  this  verse, 
but  without  cause. 

126.  *  Tristis,  etc  :  *  the  bitter  juice 
and  lingering   flavour  of  the  benignant 


citron,  the  *  Medicum  malum  : '  *  felicis  * 
means  blessed  as  an  antidote. 

127.  *  Praescns,*  close  at  hand,  and 
hence  prompt,  efficacious,  sovereign. 
Comp.  A.  XII  152,  *si  quid  praesentius 
audes,'  and  see  Forc 

129.  Thb  line  is  repeated  iii  283,  and 
on  that  account  has  been  suspected  hy 
Heyne,  Ribbeck,  and  others.  In  Med.  it 
appears  onlv  in  the  margin,  but  it  has 
been  added  by  a  very  early  corr.,  and  it  is 
recognized  by  Serv.  [and  the  Beme 
scholia].  There  are  many  instances  [see 
Albrecht  in  Hermes  xvi]  in  which  Virg. 
wholly  or  partially  repeats  in  a  later  poem 
a  line  which  has  appeared  in  an  earlier, 
and  many  where  the  same  line  is  repeated 
in  different  parts  of  the  Aeneid,  a  prac- 
tice  which  was  doubtless  adopted  de- 
liberately  from  Homer.  But  there  is 
apparentl^  no  instance  of  the  recurrence 
of  an  entire  line  in  different  parts  of  the 
Georgics,  except  the  epic  re(>etition  in  iv 
550  foll.  (note  on  v.  551)»  and  only  one 
instance  (i  494  =  II  513)  of  a  partial 
repetition,  though  Lucretius,  whom  Virg. 
might  have  been  expected  to  foUow,  re- 
peats  whole  passages.  On  the  other  hand, 
copyists  sometimes  introduced  lines  which 
they  remembered  to  have  seen  elsewhere ; 
see  IV  338.  Still,  the  external  evidence 
against  the  line  is  far  from  strong ;  there 
is  nothing  inappropriate  in  the  sense, 
poisons  and  incantations  being  frequently 
connected,  and  it  seems  decidedly  best  to 
retain  it.  It  will  then  serve  as  an  epex- 
egesis  of  *  infecere.* 

*  Miscu^nmt '  [Munro  Lucr.  i  406.] 

With  *  miscuerunt  verba '  comp.  the  last 
line  of  the  obscure  epigram  attributed  to 
Virg.,  *  In  C.  Annium  Cimbrum  Rhe- 
torem '  (Catalepton  114),  *  Ita  omnia  ista 
verba  miscuit  fratri,*  where  the  point 
seems  to  be  that  Cimber,  a  suspected  fra- 
tricide,  and  also  an  afiected  speaker  or 
writer,  mixed  his  strange  jargon  with  the 
draught  with  which  he  poisoned  his 
brother. 
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auxilium  venit  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena.  130 

i  psa  ingens  arbos  faciemque  simillima  lauro ; 

et^  si  non  alium  late  iactaret  odorem, 

laurus  erat ;   folia  haut  ullis  labentia  ventis ; 

flos  ad  prima  tenax ;   animas  et  olentia  Medi 

ora  fovent  illo  et  senibus  medicantur  anhelis.  135 

Sed  neque  Medorum  silvae,  ditissima  terra, 
nec  pulcher  Ganges  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus 
laudibus  Italiae  certent,  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 
totaque  turiferis  Panchaia  pinguis  harenis. 
haec  loca  non  tauri  spirantes  naribus  ignem  140 


130.  As  in  1 129,  *  ater  *  seems  to  con- 
tain  the  double  notion  of  black  and  deadly. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  to  be  explained 
either  with  reference  to  the  colour  of  the 
poison  itself  *nigri  cum  lacte  veneni,' 
A.  IV  514,  or  to  the  colour  produced  by  it 
on  the  body,  *  nigros  efferre  maritos,*  Juv. 
I  72. 

[*  Membris>'  from  the  limbs. — H.  N.] 

133.  *Erat:'  so  Ovid.  Am.  i  vi  34, 
*  solus  eram,  si  non  saevus  adesset  amor.' 
The  indic.  is  thus  rheiorically  used  for 
subj.  to  show  how  near  the  thing  was  to 
happening,  [both  in  early  Latin  and  still 
more  often  in  writers  from  Cic.  to  Pliny. 
Compare  A.  i[  54,  iv  17,  603,  XI  112, 
Drager  ii  p.  726,  Holtze  ii  p.  loiS.] 

*  Labentia :  *  for  instances  of  the  present 
participle  used  as  a  finite  verb  Wagn. 
comp.  III  505,  A.  VII  787. 

134.  *  Ad  prima,*  in  the  highest  degree ; 
comp.  Hdt  VI  13,  kg  tcl  Trpwro.  *Ap- 
prime '  b  more  usual. 

135.  *  Foveo*  means  generally  to  che- 
rish,  either  physically  or  morally.  Here 
it  denotes  a  medical  application,  Oepa- 
irtvfiv,     See  iv  230. 

136-176.  *  For  the  excellence  of  its 
peculiar  products  no  country  can  rival 
Italy.  It  has  not  the  mythical  glories  of 
a  savage  antiquity.  But  it  has  more  use- 
ful  characteristics, — corn,  wine,  oil,  flocks, 
herds  and  horses,  and  a  benignant  climate ; 
it  is  free  from  the  noxious  animals  and 
herbs  that  abound  elsewhere.  Its  cities 
and  rivers,  its  seas  and  lakes,  its  harbours 
and  breakwaters,  its  mines,  its  races  of 
men,  its  heroes,  are  all  its  own.  I  glory 
in  it  as  my  country,  and  raise  in  its  honour 
this  rural  strain,  at  once  old  and  new.' 

This  celebrated  burst  of  patriotism  ap- 
pears  to  be  Virgirs  own.    A  eulogy  on 


the  agricultural  capabilities  of  Italy  occurs 
near  the  beginning  of  Varro's  De  Re 
Rustica  [published  not  long  before  the 
Georgics  were  written,  and  Pliny  ends 
his  Natural  Hist.  with  another.  It  has 
even  been  suggested  that  Virgil  here 
imitates  a  lost  passage  in  Varro,  which 
(on  this  view)  partly  survives  in  Pliny  iii 
40 :  Hermes  xxvii  387.  An  elepy  of 
Prop.  (IV  xxii)  seems  a  direct  imitation  of 
Virgil,  and  the  same,  Mr.  Nettleship 
thinks,  may  be  the  case  with  Pliny  Iii  40.] 

136.  *  Silvae,'  probably  the  citron 
groves  of  v.  126,  nom.  in  apposition  to 
*terra':  comp.  'Alcinoi  silvae,'  v.  87, 
*Aminneae  vites  firmissima  vina,*  v.  97. 
Some  edd.  follow  Reiske  in  joining  *  silvae 
ditissima,'  comp.  Manil.  iv  752,  *  molles 
Arabes,  silvarum  ditia  regna.*  Med. 
corr.  has  *  regna  *  here  for  *  terra.' 

137.  *  Auro  turbidus,'  whose  mud  or 
sand  is  gold.    Heyne  calls  it  an  oxymoron. 

138.  *Bactra,'  mentioned  merely  as  a 
great  Eastem  power. 

[Pal.  resumes  here  till  iv  461.] 

139.  *Panchaia,'  the  happy  island  of 
Euhemerus,  is  here  put  for  Arabia,  near 
which  his  fancy  placed  it.  *  Que '  is  dis- 
junctive.  *  Pinguis  '  appears  to  refer  to 
the  frankincense  rather  than  to  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

140.  *  Here  is  a  land  where  no  bullocks 
breathing  fire  from  their  nostrils  have 
ploughed  the  soil,  where  no  enormous 
dragon's  teeth  were  «ver  sown,  where  no 
human  harvest  started  up  bristling  with 
helms  and  crowded  lances.  But  teeming 
com  and  the  wine-god's  Massic  juice  have 
made  it  their  own ;  its  tenants  are  olives 
and  luxuriant  herds  of  cattle.'  Lucr.  V 
29,  *  Et  Diomedis  equi  spirantes  naribus 
ignem.' 
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invertere  satis  inmanis  dentibus  hydri, 
nec  galeis  densisque  virum  seges  horruit  hastis ; 
sed  gravidae  fruges  et  Bacchi  Massicus  umor 
implevere;   tenent  oleae  armentaque  laeta. 
hinc  bellator  equus  campo  sese  arduus  infert ; 
hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges  et  maxima  taurus 
victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Romanos  ad  templa  deum  duxere  triumphos. 
hic  ver  adsiduum  atque  alienis  mensibus  aestas; 
bis  gravidae  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos. 


'M/ 


145 


150 


Z41.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  *  satis 
dentibus  *  is  abl.  abs. ,  by  a  kind  of  ^aTipov 
vQOTtpoVy  or  dat.,  as  Voss,  Jacobs,  and 
Wagn.  explain  it.  If  the  latter,  it  should 
be  taken  i.  q.  *  propter  sationem  dentium ' 
(Madv.  §  426),  not  with  Wagn.,  *  for  the 
teeth  sown  in  the  fable  by  Jason.* 

142.  *  Seges '  is  connected  with  *  virum.* 

143.  *Gravidae:*  i  319,  *gravidam 
segetem.'  *  Bacchi  Massicus  umor  : ' 
comp.  *  lacteus  umor,*  Lucr.  i  258. 

144.  Perhaps  an  imitation  of the  rhythm 
of  Lucr.  V  202,  *  Possedere,  tenent  rupes, 
vastaeque  paludes.* 

*  Laeta,  prolific.  [For  the  juxtaposi- 
tion  of  *  armenta '  and  *  oleae  *  comp.  v. 
222. — H.  N.]  Varro,  Festus,  and  others 
derive  the  name  *  Italia  *  from  its  oxen, 
iToKoi  (vituli),   and   Gell.  XI    I  cails  it 

*  armentosissima.' 

145.  *  From  this  land  comes  the  war- 
horse  that  prances  proudly  over  the  field 
of  battle.*  Comp.  A.  iii  537,  where  four 
white  horses  are  the  first  object  seen  in 
Italy,  and  are  interpreted  as  an  omen  of 
both  war  and  peace. 

146.  Serv.  quotes  Pliny  as  saying  that 
the  water  of  the  Clitumnus  made  the 
animals  that  drank  of  it  white;  Pliny 
however  (11  230)  does  not  specify  the 
Clitumnus,  but  speaks  of  the  water  in  the 

*  ager  Faliscus,'  to  which  strictly  speaking 
the  Clitumnus  does  not  belong.  Virg. 
speaks  of  the  whiteness  as  coming  from 
bathing  in  the  stream.  Juv.  xii  13  con- 
fines  himself  to  the  ^ttening  efifect  of  the 
pastures  of  Clitumnus. 

147.  *Tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro:* 
comp.  *  Teque,  paier  Tiberine,  tuo  cum 
flumine  sancto,*  Enn.  A.  i  fr.  37 ;  G.  ii 
219 ;  A.  viii  72 ;  *  suo  cum  gurgite  flavo,' 
A.  IX  816 ;  *  Hunc  tu,  Diva,  tuo  recu- 
bantem  corpore  sancto  Circumfusa  super,* 


Lucr.  I  38,  etc.  This  use  of  possessive 
pronoun  and  epithet  together  belongs  to 
the  earlier  Latin  poetry.  [Exx.  from 
Ennius  and  Lucr.  are  c^uoted  by  Munro 
Lucr.  IV  394 :  possibly  it  is  copied  from 
Greek.] 

[*  Perfundi '  is  the  ordinary  word  for  to 
bathe.— H.  N.] 

*  Sacro  : '  Pliny  the  younger  (Ep.  viii 
8),  speaking  of  the  sources  of  the  Cii- 
tumnus,'  says,  *  Adiacet  templum  pris- 
cura  et  religiosum.  Stat  Clitumnus  ipse, 
amictus  ornatusque  praetexta.  Praesens 
numen  atque  etiam  fatidicum  indicant 
sortes.  Sparsa  sunt  circa  sacella  com- 
plura  totidemque  Dei.' 

148.  The  white  bulls  did  not  lead  th6 
way  in  the  procession,  but  they  came 
earlier  than  the  triumphal  car. 

['Ad:*  Pal.  and  originally  Med.  have 
'at.'— H.  N.] 

Z49.  *  Here  is  ceaseless  spring,  and 
summer  in  months  where  summer  is 
strange ;  twice  the  cattle  give  increase, 
twice  the  tree  yields  its  service  of  fruit.* 
*  Ver '  and  *  aestas '  are  used  loosely.  The 
meaning  is  that  there  is  verdure  all  the 
year,  and  warmth  in  the  winter.  Lucr. 
I  180,  *Quod  si  de  nilo  fierent,  subito 
exorerentur  Incerto  spatio  atque  alienis 
partibus  anni.'  Virg.  may  have  had  the 
expression  of  Lucr.  in  mind  when  he  said 
that  Italy  really  enjoyed  that  which  Lucr. 
gives  as  a  derangement  of  nature. 

150.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
*pomis'  is  dat.  or  abl.  If  dat.,  it  must 
=  *  pomis  creandis. '  The  abl.  is  sup- 
ported  by  Ovid.  M.  iii  212,  *  Et  pedibus 
Pterelas  et  naribus  utilis  Agre.' 

Keightley  refers  to  Varro  l  7,  where 
the  apple-trees  at  Consentia  in  the  Bruttian 
territory  are  said  to  bear  twice,  as  the 
probable  origin  of  Virg.'s  statemenL 
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at  rabidae  tigres  absunt  et  saeva  leonum  /$7 

semina,  nec  miseros  faliunt  aconita  legentis, 

nec  rapit  inmensos  orbis  per  humum,l|neque  tanto 

squameus  in  spiram  tractu  se  colligit  anguis. 

adde  tot  egregias  urbes  operumque  laborem,  155 

tot  congesta  manu  praeruptis  oppida  saxis, 

iluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentia  muros. 

an  mare,  quod  supra,  memorem,  quodque  adluit  infra  ? 

anne  lacus  tantos,  te^  Lari  maxime,  teque, 

fluctibus  et  fremitu  adsui^ens,  Benace,  marino?      160 

an  memorem  portus  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra 

atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  aequor. 


151.  *  Saeva  leonum  semina '  (brood  or 
race)  is  an  imitation  of  Uriste  leonum 
Seminium,*  Lucr.  iii  741. 

152.  There  is  aconite  in  Italy,  according 
to  Dioscorides  rv  78;  Virg.*s  statement, 
therefore,  is  not  accurate.  It  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  save  his  credit,  as  Serv.  and 
others  have  done,  by  laying  stress  on 
'fallunt,*  for  the  context  clearly  requires 
an  assertion  of  freedom  from  pobonous 
herbs. 

*  Legentis  *  is  subst. :  comp.  I  193,  [272, 
III  147  (where  the  singular  is  unusual); 
so  *  balantes'  (ii  72  note,  Lucr.  vi  1131), 
*  volantes,'  *  amantes,'  etc.  Driiger  Hist. 
Syntax  i  p.  49]. 

153.  *Tanto  tractu,'  *that  vast  train,* 
which  he  has  elsewhere.  Virg.  appears 
to  be  thinking  exclusively  of  the  huger 
serpents. 

155-157.  *  Think,  too,  of  all  those  noble 
cities  and  trophies  of  human  toil,  towns 
piled  by  man's  hand  on  predpitous  rocks, 
and  rivers  that  flow  beneath  time-honoured 
walls.'  [Towns  are  characteristic  of  Italian 
civilization :  it  is  not  clear  whether  Vir^il 
had  special  towns  in  mind.  V.  156  suits 
many  Central  Italian  cities ;  Byron  per- 
haps  took  V.  157  of  the  CisaJpine  towns  ; 
Con.  referred  v.  155  to  Etruria.] 

*  Operumque  laborem  *  recurs  A.  I  455. 
[Literally,  it  is  '  the  laboriousness  of 
human  achievements.*] 

Z56.  'Praeruptb  saxis  congesta'  is  a 
specific  description  of  the  position  of 
many  Italian  towns. 

'Manu*  here  implies  labour,  as  else- 
where  violence  (iii  22),  or  care  (iii  395), 
the  general  notion  being  personal  exer- 
tioD.     Hence  its  frequent  use  with  '  ipse.* 


157.  The  mention  of  seas  and  lakes 
immediately  following  shows  that  Serv. 
is  right  in  supposing  here  a  special  refer- 
ence   to   the   usefulness    of   the    rivers.    • 

*  Antiquos,*  however,  appears  to  be  chiefly 
pictorial. 

158.  An  amplification  of  *mare  supe- 
rum  *  and  '  inferum.* 

159.  160.  *  Lari,'  Lago  di  Como.  *  Be- 
nace,*  Lago  di  Garda.  *  Adsurgens,' 
etc,  *heavine  with  the  swell  and  the 
roar  of  ocean.      Comp.  Val.  Fl.  iii  476, 

*  intortis  adsurgens  arduus  undis,*  and  A. 
I  539,  *subito  adsurgens  fluctu  nimbosus 
Orion.* 

16  z -164.  [Avemus  was  a  lake  near 
Cumae  situate  in  a  volcanic  crater  and  re- 
nowned  in  legend  (A.  vi  237).  Between 
it  and  the  coast  lay  Lucrinus,  a  lagoon  \ 
separated  from  the  sea  Iw  a  sandbank  or  \ 
perhaps  an  ancient  dam  (o  fcunu  ^HparXca 
outxiHKTaif  Strabo).  In  37  B.C.  Agrippa 
united  the  two  lakes  by  a  canal,  streng- 
thenedthedam  ( *  additaclaustra'),provided 
an  exit  and  thus  made  a  double  harbour, 
the  *Iulius  portus.*  The  work  was  part 
of  operations  against  Sex.  Pompeius  :  the 
harbour  was  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Misenum.  Avemus  is  still  distinguishable, 
but  the  coast  was  wholly  altered  by  an 
eruption  in  1538.  See  Beloch's  Cam- 
panien,  168 ;  Gardthausen*s  Augustus  ii 
138;  Merivale  iii  247,  ed.  i.] 

[*  Addita,*  like  A.  v  817  *addere  frena 
feris,*  III  336  *iugis  hanc  addidit  arcem,* 
=  *imponere.*] 

z62.  *  Indignatum,'  chafing  at  the  bar- 
rier.  Philarg.  refers  the  words  to  a  par- 
ticular  storm  which  occurred  during  the 
work. 
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luHa  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuso 
Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitur  aestus  Avernis? 
haec  eadem  argenti  rivos  aerisque  metalla  165 

ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  plurima  fluxit. 
haec  genus  acre  virum,  Marsos,  pubemque  Sabellam 
adsuetumque  malo  Ligurem  Volscosque  verutos 
extulit,  haec  Decios,  Marios,  magnosque  Camillos, 
Scipiadas  duros  bello,  et  te,  maxime  Caesar,  170 

qui  nunc  extremis  Asiae  iam  victor  in  oris 


163.  *  Refuso,'  b^jkfen  back.  *  lulia 
unda  *  =  *  unda  lulii  portus/  which  re- 
sounds  with  the  noise  of  the  sea  beating 
against  its  outer  barrier. 

164.  *  And  the  Tyrrhenian  billows  come 
foaming  up  into  the  [stormjr  waters. — H. 
N.]  of  Avemus.*  The  sea  is  supposed  to 
enter  through  the  channel  mentioned  on 
V.  161,  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  Lucrine, 
and  thence  flow  into  Avemus,  the  more 
inland  lake.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
*  fretis,'  which  is  properly  applied  to  the 
sea,  may  be  used  proleptically  of  Avernus 
as  the  receptacle  of  sea-water.  In  any 
case  a  contrast  seems  intended  between 
*Tyrrhenus'  and  *  Avernis,'  the  effect  of 
the  work  being  to  mingle  two  distant 
waters. 

165.  Lucr.  V  1255,  'Manabat  venis 
ferventibus  in  loca  terrae  Concava  con- 
veniens  argenti  rivus  et  auri.*  These 
lines,  however,  refer  to  the  actual  lique- 
faction  of  the  metals  by  a  conflagration. 

*  Rivos  *  and  *  fluxit  denote  not  streams 
but  streamlike  threads.  'Auro  plurima 
fluxit*  has,  however,  been  supposed  to 
mcan  the  gold  found  in  the  Po,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  xxxiii  66.  [Traces 
of  the  Cisalpine  gold-workings  still  re- 
main,  Corpus  Inscr.  Lat.  v  p.  715]  Pliny 
also  (XXXIII 78)  speaks  of  Italy  as  abound- 
ing  in  metals,  if  the  senate  had  not  for- 
bidden  the  working  of  the  mines  ;  and  so 
at  the  end  of  his  Natural  History  (in  the 
passage  mentioned  on  w.  136-176)  he 
says  *MetaUis  auri,  argenti,  aeris,  ferri, 
quamdiu  libuit  exercere,  nuUis  cessit. ' 

*  Venis, '  in  its  veins. 

The  perfects  'ostendit'  and  |fluxit' 
might  possibly  point  to  the  discontinuance 
of  working  the  mines,  though  they  need 
only  mean  *it  has  been  known  to  dis- 
play,'  etc 

167.  *  Genus  acre  virum '  refers  to  all 

I.  I 


that  follows.  *  Marsos : '  Appian,  B.  C. 
I  46,  OvTt  Kard  Mdpautv  ovrt  dptv  Map<r«rfv 
ytvkvQai  OpiaftPov.  *  Pubem  Sabellam : ' 
the  name  Sabellian  was  a  general  one, 
including  various  tribes  supposed  to  have 
issued  from  the  Sabines,  Marsians,  and 
Pelignians  as  well  as  Samnites  and  Lu- 
canians. 

168.  *MaIo,'  hardship.  *Verutos:' 
*with  nide  spears;'  comp.  A.  vii  665, 
*  vemque  Sabello.'  The  weapon,  pro- 
perly  called  *  veratum,*  was  a  short  dart 
used  by  the  light  infantry  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  originally  borrowed  from  the 
Sabines. 

169.  These  heroes  saved  Rome,  the 
Decii  from  the  Latins,  Marius  from  the 
Cimbri,  Camillus  from  the  Gauls,  the 
Scipios  from  Carthage.  So  Octavian 
saves  her  from  enemies  in  the  East. 

170.  The  form  *Scipiades'  had  been 
already  used  by  Lucilius,  and  Lucretius 
calls  Memmius  '  Memmiades '  for  metrical 
reasons.  The  combination  of  the  Roman 
family  name  with  the  Homeric  patronymic 
produces  a  hybrid  effect,  especially  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  family  name  itself  to  dis- 
tinguish  son  from  iather.  See  Munro 
Lucr.  i  26,  III  1034.  As  Virg.  is  using 
the  plural,  we  might  expect  him  to  have 
talked  of  the  *  gens  lulia  *  instead  of  indi- 
vidualizing  Octavian ;  but  the  love  of 
variety  and  the  desire  to  pay  a  higher 
compliment  doubtless  led  him  to  express 
hiniself  as  he  has  done. 

171.  172.  [After  Actium,  Octavian  spent 
more  than  a  year  (30-29)  in  restoring  order 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor:  *ex- 
tremis  oris '  and  *  Indum '  are  natural  ex- 
aggerations  of  this  work.  *  Indum  *  may 
have  been  suggested,  like  *Gangaridum,* 
III  26,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
opened  direct  communication  with  India : 
Mommsen,  Mon.  Ancyr.  p.  133.] 
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inbellem  avertis  Romanis  arcibus  Indum. 
salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Satumia  tellus, 
magna  virum  ;   tibi  res  antiquae  laudis  et  artis 
ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontis,  175 

Ascraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 

Nunc  locus  arvorum  ingeniis,  quae  robora  cuique, 
quis  color,  et  quae  sit  rebus  natura  ferendis. 
difficiles  primum  terrae  collesque  maligni, 
tenuis  ubi  argilla  et  dumosis  calculus  arvis,  180 

Palladia  gaudent  silva  vivacis  olivae. 


172.  *  Inbellem '  is  a  mere  epithet  of 
national  contempt,  oddly  used  here. 

*  Romanis  arcibus  *  =  Rome.  A.  i v  234 
*  Ascanione  pater  Romanas  invidet  arces  ? ' 
X  12  *  cum  fera  Karthago  Romanis  arci- 
bus  olim  Exitiumimmittet/  '  arces'  being 
probably  the  seven  hills  (v.  535  below). 

173.  *Hail  to  thee,  land  of  Satum, 
mighty  mother  of  noble  fniits  and  noble 
men  !  For  thee  I  essay  the  theme  of  the 
glory  and  the  skill  of  olden  days :  for  thee 
I  advenlure  to  break  the  seal  of  those  haJ- 
lowed  springs,  and  sing  the  song  of  Ascra 
through  the  towns  of  Rome.*  *  Satumia ' 
gives  the  idea  of  mythical  greatness,  See 
Evander's  speech,  A.  viii  314  foU. 

174.  '  Res  antiquae  laudis, '  things  which 
have  been  from  antiquity  the  subject- 
matter  of  praise  and  art. 

*  Laudis :  *  corap.  the  opening  of  Cato, 
De  Re  Rust. :  *  Virum  bonum  cum  lau- 
<labant  [maiores  nostri],  ita  laudabant, 
bonum  agricolam  bonumque  colonum. 
Amplissime  laudari  existimabatur  qui  ita 
laudabatur.'  Possibly  the  words  may 
refer  to  '  Satumia  tellus '  and  the  mythical 
glories  of  agriculture  under  Satum. 

*  Artis,*  the  art  of  agriculture.  Comp. 
I  122,  'primusque  perartemMovitagros.' 
Ribbeck  adopts  *  artem  *  from  Pal. ,  but  it 
seems  decidedly  inferior. 

*Tibi,'  not  *ingredior,*  is  emphatic. 
He  has  already  entered  on  the  subject. 

175.  *  Sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontis '  is 
from  the  Lucretian  *iuvat  integros  acce- 
dere  fontis  Atque  haurire  *  (i  927) ;  but 
Virg.  introduces  a  religious  notion.  He  is 
the  first  that  has  been  thought  worthy  to 
unseai  the  holy  spring.  Comp.  below,  v. 
476,  and  Prop.  IV  i  3,  *  Primus  egoingre- 
dior  puro  de  fonte  sacerdos  Itala  per 
Graios  orgia  ferre  choros.' 

176.  *  Ascraeum,'  etc. :  '  I  am  a  Roman 


Hesiod.'  Comp.  iii  11  note.  In  E.  vi 
70  Hesiod  is  called  'Ascraeus  senex.* 
Comp.  *Syracosio  versu,*  ib.  I,  for  Theo- 
critean. 

177-183.  *  Now  for  the  genius  of  tKe 
diflferent  soils.  A  hilly  soil  of  marl  and 
gravel  is  the  soil  for  the  olive.' 

177.  *  Robora '  =  '  vires.*    Comp.  1 86, 

*  Sive  inde  occultas  vires  et  pabula  terrae 
Pinguia  concipiunt.'  Thesubjoined  clauses 
are  constructed  as  if  *dicendis'  or  some 
such  word  had  been  expressed  with  *  in- 
geniis.* 

178.  *Quis  color,*  what  is  its  distin- 
guishing  colour.  See  below,  w.  203-255. 
Pal.  originally  had  *  qui.  *  *  Natura : '  comp. 

*  Quippe  solo  natura  subest/  v.  49.  *  Pro- 
ducti ve  power.  *  *  Rebus  ferendis : '  comp. 
V.  9  above. 

179.  *Difficiles,'  opp.  to  *facilis,*  be- 
low,  V.  223;  *malignus,'  opp.  to  *be- 
nignus.*  Comp.  A.  vi  270,  *lunae  sub 
luce  maligna,*  and  Hor.   Ep.   ii  i  209, 

*  laudare  maligne.*  Comp.  also  Pliny, 
£p.  II  17,  *Quanim  arborum  illa  vel 
maxime  ferax  est  terra,  malignior  ceteris.* 
Both  *  difficilis '  and  *  malignus  *  are  meta- 
phorical,  as  we  might  say  '  churlish '  and 
'  niggard.* 

180.  'Tenuis,*  lean,  hungry.  'Ar- 
gilla:*  Col.  11 1  11  speaks  of  *creta  qua 
utuntur  figuli  quamque  nonnuUi  argillam 
vocant  *  as  being  in  itself  unfavourable  to 
production.     There  are  three  signs  of  a 

*  terra  difficilis  et  maligna  *  —  *  argilla,' 
*dumi,*  and  'calculus.'  Cato*s  precept 
(vi)  is  *  Qui  ager  frigidior  et  macrior  ent, 
ibi  oleam  Licinianam  seri  oportet.* 

181.  As  the  olive  is  slow  of  growth  (v. 
3  note),  so  it  is  long-lived  ;  see  Pliny  xvi 
239.  *  Silva  *  seems  to  have  no  particular 
force,  a  sort  of  omamental  variety  for 
•arbore.*    [Med.  has  «gaudet.*— H.  N.] 
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indicio  est  tractu  surgens  oleaster  eodem 

plurimus  et  strati  bacis  silvestribus  agri 

at  quae  pinguis  humus  dulcique  uligine  laeta, 

quique  frequens  herbis  et  fertilis  ubere  campus —   185 

qualem  saepe  cava  montis  convalle  solemus 

despicere ;   huc  summis  liquuntur  rupibus  amnes, 

felicemque  trahunt  limum — quique  editus  austro, 

et  filicem  curvis  invisam  pascit  aratris : 

hic  tibi  praevalidas  olim  multoque  fluentis  190 

sufficiet  Baccho  vitis,  hic  fertilis  uvae, 

hic  laticis,  qualem  pateris  libamus  et  auro, 


182.  The  presence  of  the  wild  olive 
shows  that  the  soil  is  good  for  the  culti- 
vated  olive.  The  *oleaster,'  as  Mart^m 
remarked,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  plant  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under 
that    name,    which   is    properly    called 

*  elaeagnus. ' 

183.  With  the  picture  comp.  E.  vii  54. 

*  Silvestribus  *  here  is  used  strictly,  opp. 
to  *felicibus.' 

184-194.  •  A  rich  and  moist  slope,  with 
a  southem  aspect,  is  the  soil  for  vrnes.* 

184.  *  Dulci  uligine :  *  Col.   ii  9  says, 

*  solet  autem  salsam  nonnunquam  et  amn- 
ram  uliginem  vomere  terra,  quae  quamvis 
matura  iam  sata,  manante  noxio  umore, 
corrumpit.'     In  xi  3,  §  37,  he  says  that 

*  dulcis  uligo  *  is  best  secured  by  planting 
near  a  spring. 

185.  *  Frequens  herbis  : '  comp.  Ov. 
Her.  XVI  54,  *  locus  ptceis  ilicibusque  fre- 
quens  ; '  Tac  A.  IV  65,  *  quod  talis  silvae 
frequens  fecundusque  esset.'  *Ubere* 
seems  to  be  merely  a  metaphor  from  the 
breast  as  the  source  of  nounshment. 

186.  187.  *  Such  as  we  often  see  at  the 
bottom  (or  on  the  side)  of  a  mountain 
hoUow. '  Heyne  [and  Ribbeck],  following 
Heins.,  read  *dispicere'  from  Gud.  etc 
See  A.  I  224. 

187.  *  Huc  *  is  used  where  in  a  regularly 
constiucted  sentence   we   should   expect 

*  quo.*  The  sentence  gives  the  reason  for 
the  moisture  of  land  so  placed. 

*  Liquuntur'  is  constructed  like  *  fluunt,' 
as  in  Stat.  Theb.  v  618,  *  in  volnera 
liquitur  imber,*  comp.  by  Forb.  [*  Lin- 
quuntur*  Pal.— H.  N.] 

188.  *  Felicem  limum '  forms  a  contrast 
to  •tenuisargilla.* 

*  Quique  editus  austro  *  is  to  be  coupled 
with   'quique  frequens  herbis,*  not   ex- 


plained  with  Heyne,    *aut  qualem  eum 
campum  videmus,  qui  editus  austro.' 
*£ditus  austro,*   rising  to  the  south. 

•  Editus '  is  not  =  *  expositus,*  but  has  its 
natural  signiflcation ;  *austro '  (dat. )  nearly 
=  *ad  austrum.*  Comp.  for  the  expres- 
sion  *  caelo  educere,*  A.  11  186 ;  for  the 
sense  Col.  Iil  i,  'optimum  est  solum  nec 
campestre  nec  praeceps,  simile  tamen 
edito  campo,'and  iii  2,  *  vinum  .  .  .  iu- 
cundius  adferunt  collina  quae  magis  ex- 
uberant  aquiloni  prona,  sed  sunt  gene- 
rosiora  sub  austro.  In  the  laiter  passage 
'  aquiloni  prona  *  also  illustrates  tne  con- 
struction  of  *editus  austro.'  Authorities 
were  divided  as  to  the  best  aspect  for  a 
vineyard  ;  see  v.  298. 

i8g.  *  Filicem,'  the  female  fem  or  brake 
(Martyn).  Some  early  editors  read  *  sili- 
cem,*  which  would  agreewith  Col.  iii  11. 
But  *  filicem  *  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS., 
is  supported  by  Pliny  xvii  29,  and  suits 

*  pascit  *  better. 

190.  *  Fluentis : '  comp.  above,  v. 
100. 

igi.  'Fertilis  uvae'  like  'Fertilis  fru- 
gum  pecorisque,'  Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  29, 
etc,  *fertilis,'  like  *  ferax,*  being  the  verbal 
of*fero.' 

Z92.  *  Pateris  et  auro.*  There  seems 
no  objection  to  explaining  this  and  similar 
expressions  (if  it  can  be  called  explana- 
tion)  by  what  is  termed  Hendiadys,  so 
long  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  figures 
are  not  rules  which  poets  foUowed,  but 
helps  devised  by  grammarians  for  classify- 
ing  varieties  of  language.  The  word  Hen- 
diadys,  indeed,  amounts  merely  to  a  state- 
ment  of  the  fact  that  two  words  are  used 
to  express  one  thing.  We  might  have  had 
either  *  pateris '  or  *  auro '  separately ;  the 
poet  chooses  to  use  both.     Such  redun- 
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inflavit  cum  pinguis  ebur  Tyrrhenus  ad  aras, 
lancibus  et  pandis  fumantia  reddimus  exta. 
sin  armenta  magis  studium  vitulosque  tueri, 
aut  fetus  ovium  aut  urentis  culta  capellas, 


195 


dance  of  expression  is  common  enough  in 
poetry,  e.g.  in  this  passage  *hic  fertilis 
uvae,  Hic  laticis,  qusilem,*  etc,  are  only 
two  ways  of  saying  that  the  soil  bears  good 
vines.  Early  poets  are  prone  to  it  from 
simplicity,  later  poets  from  a  love  of  oma- 
ment.  The  feelmg  which  prompts  its  use 
in  the  particular  case  must  vary  with  cir- 
cumstances ;  no  single  rationale,  such  as 
that  which  supposes  the  second  noun  in 
the  hendiadys  to  be  epexegetical  (Bryce 
on  A.  I  2),  will  cover  the  inslances.  The 
relation  between  the  two  nouns  may  be 
sometimes  described  as  that  of  attribute 
and  subject,  sometimes  as  that  of  a  whole 
and  its  part,  etc  But  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  except  that  the  two  nouns, 
while  representing  the  same  thing,  seem 
commoniy  to  represent  distinct  aspects  of 
it,  so  as  not  to  run  into  simple  tautology. 
Hence  they  may  usuallv  be  combined  in 
translation,  being  resolved  into  a  noim 
with  epithet,  or  a  noun  with  another  in 
the  genitive,  as  here,  *  golden  bowls,*  or 
*bowls  of  gold.* 

The  best  wines  were  naturally  those  that 
were  used  in  libations.  Comp.  v.  loi 
above,  E.  v  71. 

193.  *Pinguis  Tyrrhenus:'  comp.  Ca- 
tull.  XXXIX  II,  'Aut  parcus  Umber  aut 
obesus  Etruscus,'  [and  Ellis'  note.  Etrus- 
can  sculptures  represent  short  fat  figures, 
no  doubt  characteristic  of  the  race.  The 
proverbial  expl.  is  given  by]  Serv. ,  *  Vic- 
timarum  scilicet  camibus.' 

*  Ebur,'  an  ivory  pipe :  comp.  i  480, 
*maestum  inlacrimat  templis  ebur,'  and 
the  use  of  *auro'  above.  PHny  XV  i  172 
speaks  of  *sacrificae  tibiae  Tuscorum,' 
which  however  were  made  of  boxwood. 
Prop.  V  vi  8  has  a  sacrificial  pipe  of  ivory, 
though  it  is  Phrygian.  Perhaps  a  pipe 
strengthened  with  ivory  rings  is  meant. 
[Fluteplayers,  like  actors,  came  to  Rome 
from  Etruria,  or  were  thought  by  the 
Romans  to  have  done  so :  see  Festus  p. 
309,  Varro  L.  L.  vii  35,  on  *  subulo ' — 
itself  probably  a  Latin  word — ^and  Miiller's 
Etrusker  (ed.  Deecke)  ii  202.] 

194.  *Pandis,'  either  curved,  deep,  or 
bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  entrails. 
*  Pandos  autumni  pondere  ramos,'  Ov.  M. 


XIV  660 ;  *  rotundas  Curvet  aper  lances/ 
Hor.  Sat.  II  iv  40.     On  the  other  hand 

*  cavas  lances  *  occurs  in  Martial  XI  xxxi 
19.     Comp.  v.  445.     Med.  a.  m.  pr.  gives 

*  patulis '  [perhaps  a  gloss,  for  Serv.  and 
the  Beme  scholia  give  *  patulus '  as  an 
altemative  explanation  of  *  pandus.'  See 
Fest.  p.  220  M.  *  Pandana  porta  dicta 
est  Romae,  quia  semper  pateret;  pandi- 
culari  dicuntur  qui  toto  corpore  oscitan- 
tes  extenduntur,  eo  quod  pandi  fiunt.' — 
H.  N.] 

*Fumantia,'  reeking.  Serv.  however 
speaks  of  the  entrails  as  boiled  before 
being  offered. 

*  Reddere '  is  said  by  Serv.  to  be  the 
technical  word  for  laying  the  entrails  on 
the  altar.  Stat  Theb.  IV  466,  *Semi- 
neces  fibras  et  adhuc  spirantia  reddit 
Viscera ; '  Tac.  H.  iv  53,  *  Lustrata  suo- 
vetaurilibus  area  et  super  caespitem  red- 
ditis  extis.' 

195-202.  *  For  grazing  choose  a  country 
like  the  lawns  of  Tarentum  and  the  plain 
of  Mantua.' 

195.  *  Tueri : '  comp.  Col.  vi  3,  *  tueri 
armentum  paleis,'  in  which  and  other 
passages  *  tueri '  seems  to  have  the  mean- 
ing  of  *  sustentare. '  A  more  general  sense 
however  is  recommended  by  the  parallel 
use,  iii  305.  For  *studium  tueri '  see 
I  21,  213. 

*  Armenta '  includes  horses  and  oxen. 

*  Vitulos '  probably  has  special  reference 
to  the  breedmg. 

196.  [*  Fetus  ovium  : '  Pal.  has  *  ovium 
fetum,'  and  so  Ribbeck,  Con. ;  Nonius  and 
Med.  have  *  ovium  fetus.' — H.  N.  *  Fetus 
ovium '  is  found  only  in  the  later  and  in- 
ferior  MSS.] 

The  goat  was  held,  either  by  its  bite,  or 
by  sometbing  poisonous  in  its  saliva,  to 
kill  crops  and  trees,  especially  vines  and 
olives.  Comp.  Varro  i  ii  17  foll.,  whence 
it  appears  that  *coloni'  were  sometimes 
forbidden  in  the  terms  of  their  lease  to 
keep  goats  *in  agro  surculario,'  where 
vines,  olives,  or  other  trees  were  planted. 
See  also  w.  378  folL 

*Urentis,*  causing  to  wither :  comp. 
177.     *Culta'=  *sata.' 
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saltus  et  saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti, 

et  qualem  infelix  amisit  Mantua  campum, 

pascentem  niveos  herboso  flumine  cycnos : 

non  liquidi  gregibus  fontes,  non  gramina  derunt,    200 

et,  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus, 

exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nocte  reponet. 

nigra  fere  et  presso  pinguis  sub  vomere  terra, 

et  cui  putre  solum, — namque  hoc  imitamur  arando — 

optima  frumentis ;   non  ullo  ex  aequore  cemes        205 

plura  domum  tardis  decedere  plaustra  iuvencis ; 

aut  unde  iratus  silvam  devexit  arator 


197.  *Saturi:*  [*aut  fecundi  aut  quod 
est  iuxta  oppidum  Saturum '  (Serv. ).  For 
the  sense  *  rich  *  comp.  Pers.  i  71  *  rus 
saturum ; '  Seneca  N.  Q.  v  9  *  locos  ob 
umidam  caeli  naturam  saturos;'  Col.  x 
43  *  satur  autumnus  :  *  this  explanation  is 
adopted  by  Con.,  H.  N.,  and  WoIfflin's 
Archiv  v  35.  It  is,  however,  strange 
that  Virgil  should  couple  *saturi*  with 

*  Tarenti  if  he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to 
the  place,  which  was  well  known,  Strabo 
p.  279,  Hor.  Sat.  I  vi  59,  etc  Possibly  he 
took  the  adj.  and  the  place-name  both  to 
denotefertility.]  Med.am.pr.  has  *satyri.* 

*  Longinqua  Tarenti :  *  see  note  on 
IV  159.  *  Longinqua '  would  have  morc 
force,  if  we  could  suppose  Virg.  at  the 
time  of  wriling  to  have  been  at  Mantua. 

ig8.  •  The  plain  which  Mantua  lost ' 
in  the  assignment  of  lands  (E.  i  and  ix). 

igg.  E.  IX  27-29,  *  Vare,  tuum  nomen, 
superet  modo  Mantua  nobis,  Mantua  vae 
miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae,  Can- 
tantcs  sublime   ferent  ad   sidera  cycni.' 

*  Herboso  flumine,*  the  Mincius.  Comp. 
E.  vii  12,  A.  X  205. 

200.  [*Derunt,*  Pal.,  Med.  a.  m.  p., 
and  one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives  :  comp.  v. 
233.  So  *  desse '  for  *  deesse  *  Lucr.  i  43, 
on  which  Lachmann  quotes  Velius  Longus 
p.  2227  P.  in  support  of  ihe  spelling  with 
one  e,  *  Desunt,*  the  reading  of  Gud.,  is 
a  mere  mistake  for  *derunt.' — H.  N. 
Comp.  E.  VII  7.] 

20Z,  202.  *  Nay,  all  that  your  herds  can 
devour  on  a  summer'sday  will  be  replaced 
by  the  cold  fresh  dew  of  one  short  night' 
This  of  course  is  an  exaggeration.  But 
Varro  I  vii  10  quotes  a  statement  that  in 
the  plains  of  Rosea  a  pole  left  lying  on  the 
ground  one  day  was  overgrown  by  thenext. 

'Reponet:'  Plaut.   Pers.  i  i  37,  *  Ut 


mihi  des  nummos.  .  .  .  Quos  conlinuo 
tibi  reponam  hoc  triduo.*  Med.  and  two 
or  three  inferior  MSS.  have  'reponit.' 

203-225.  *  For  com-crops  a  dark,  rich, 
crumbling  soil  is  best,  or  ground  lately 
cleared  of  irees.  Gravelly  soils  yield  but 
scantily ;  tufa  and  marl  are  infested  by 
snakes.  But  a  grassy  soil  which  imbibes 
and  exudes  moislure  readily  will  l>e  good 
for  every thing,  vines,  oIives,pasture,com.' 

203.  *  Nigra,*  called  *  pulla '  by  Cato 
CLI  and  Col.  11  10,  §  18,  ctc.  *  This  is 
the  colour  of  the  land  in  Campania,  and 
indicates  the  presence  of  decayed  animal 
and  vegetable  matter'  (Keightley)- 

*Presso,'  etc,  which  shows  itself  fat 
when  the  plougbshare  is  driven  into  it. 

*  Depresso  aratro,'  i  44.  •  Kere '  goes 
with  *optima  frumentis.' 

204.  It  may  seem  hard  to  see  how  the 
same  soil  can  be  both  *pinguis'  and 
'  putris ;  *  Mr.  Blackburn  however  remarks 
that  this  may  be  the  case  with  what  is 
technically  tcrmed  a  free  (as  opposed  to  a 
stiflf)  loam,  which  has  a  certain  amount  of 
unctuousness  when  pressed,  yet  is  friable. 

*  Namque  hoc  imitamur  arando :  *  Col.  (v 
iv  2)  quotes  this  line  as  meaning  that  the 
natural  character  of  the  soil  actually  saves 
the  manual  labour  of  artiflcially  loosening 
the  earth  (*pastinatio').  [Comp.  also 
Col.  II  ii  5.— H.  N.] 

Med.  originally  had  *imitatur,'  pro- 
bably  introduced  by  some  one  who 
thought  the  form  passive. 

206.  *Tardis,*  from  the  load  they  are 
drawing.  *  Tardis  iuvencis  *  might  per- 
haps  be  taken  as  an  abl.  of  the  agent, 
constraing  *  decedere  *  as  a  neuter  passive, 
but  it  is  l^tter  to  take  it  as  a  modal  abl. 

207.  The  meaning  is  that  ground 
lately    cleared    is  another    kind   of   soil 
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et  nemora  evertit  multos  ignava  per  annos, 

antiquasque  domos  avium  cum  stirpibus  imis 

eruit ;   illae  altum  nidis  petiere  relictis ; 

at  rudis  enituit  inpulso  vomere  campus. 

nam  ieiuna  quidem  clivosi  glarea  ruris 

vix  humilis  apibus  casias  roremque  ministrat; 

et  tofus  scaber,  et  nigris  exesa  chelydris 

creta  negant  alios  aeque  serpentibus  agros 

dulcem  ferre  cibum  et  curvas  praebere  latebras. 

quae  tenuem  exhalat  nebulam  fumosque  volucris, 


210 


215 


which  is  good  for  com.  *Aut'  then 
refers  grammatically  either  to  the  sentence 
*nigra  fere,*  etc,  or  to  'non  ullo  ex 
aequore,'  etc,  the  sense  being  the  same 
in  either  case.    In  the  first  case  we  supply 

*  optima  frumentis,*  in  the  second  *  quam 
cx  illo  aequore,  unde/  etc.  Pliny  (xvii 
25  foU.)  denies  the  universal  truth  of  this 
and  most  of  the  foUowing  signs* 

*  Iratus,'  at  the  wood  cumbering  the 
ground,  a  thought  developed  by  *  ignava*' 

*  Devexit,*  carted  away. 

ao8.  *  Unde '  govems  *  devexit  *  only ; 

*  evertit  *  and  *  eruit '  are  in  material,  but 
not  in  formal  connexion  with  the  pre- 
vious  clause.  Comp.  A-  IV  263,  *dives 
ouae  munera  Dido  Fecerat  et  tenui  telas 
aiscreverat  auro  :  *  [see  Munro  Lucr.  i 
720.] 

209.  '  Frondiferasque  domos  avium,' 
Lucr.  I  18. 

210.  *  Petiere : '  the  tense  does  not 
denote  rapidity  (Uke  *iugere  ferae,'  i 
330),  but  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
preceding  verbs. 

211.  Pliny  (XVII  37)  uses  the  words 

*  iUa  post  vomerem  nitescens,'  and  quotes 
II.  XVIII  547  for  an  actual  shining  ap- 
pearance  of  the  earth  after  the  plough, 
though  he  mistakes  that  passage,  the 
point  of  which  is  the  supernatural  appear- 
ance  of  blackness  in  gold,  not  the  natural 
appearance  of  brightness  in  the  earih. 
But  it  is  safer  to  refer  *enituit'  to  the 
trim  appearance  of  the  newly  reclaimed 
land,  or  perhaps  of  the  rising  crops,  a 
sense  supported  by  Accius  inc  fr.  xviii, 

*  Probae  etsi  in  segetem  sunt  deteriorem 
datae  Fruges,  tamen  ipsae  suapte  natura 
enitent,'  and  by  i  153  above,  'nitentia 
culta.' 

*  Enituit '  [the  quantity  of  the  1  may  be 
due  to  caesura;  but  see  Excursus  to  v.  81]. 


*  At'  is  6  ^i,  as  *iUae'  is  al  fikv.  The 
birds  fly ;  the  field  on  which  they  Uved  so 
long  brightens  under  cultivation. 

212.  He  gives  the  reason  why  he 
recommends  ground  such  as  he  has  been 
mentioning — because  soil  of  a  contrary 
character  is  far  less  productive. 

213.  *  Casias  : '  see  E.  Ii  49.  *  Rorem,* 
rosemary,  as  in  Piiny  xxiv  loi.  He 
mentions  bees,  as  part  of  a  husbandman's 
care,  anticipating  Book  iv. 

214.  *  Tofus,'  volcanic  sandstone,  'tufa.' 
Pliny  XVII  29and  Col.  iii  11  say  that  soil 
where  *tufa'  is  found  is  not  necessarily 
bad. 

'Chelydri,*  venomous  snakes  of  am- 
phibious  nature,  mentioned  in  Lucan  ix 
711,  where  they  are  described  as  *tracti 
via  fumante  chelydri.'  The  name  water- 
tortoise  (xe^uf  ^diop)  referred  to  the  hard- 
ness  of  the  skin. 

215.  *  Creta '  is  generaUy  rendered 
chalk ;  but  Col.  in  a  passage  referred  to 
on  V.  180  identifies  it  wiih  *  argiUa,  qua 
utunturfiguU.'  For  the  notion  that  it  was 
eaten  by  certain  creatures  Keightley  refers 
to  Front.  in  Geop.  vii  12. 

The  old  commentators  put  a  stop  after 
*creta,'  connected  *tofus*  and  *creta,' 
Uke  *glarea,'with  *ministrat,'  and  under- 
stood  *  negant '  *  men  deny,'  or  as  Serv. 
[and  the  Beme  scholia]  give  it  specifically, 

*  negant :  Nicander  et  Solinus,  qui  de  his 
rebus  scripserunt.'  Virg.  means  that  the 
presence  of  tufa  and  marl  is  a  sign  that 
snakes  haunt  the  place. 

216.  [Rom.  resumes  here  till  G.  iv  36.] 
*Dulcem*  is  to  be  taken  strictly ;  lan  ydp 

yXvKtla,  Geop.  1.  c     *  Aeque  *  goes  with 

*  ferre '  and  *  praebere.'  *  Curvas*  relates 
to  the  shape  of  the  snake  [or  of  the  lair, 
i.e.  snug. — H.  N.]. 

217.  *  Fumos  *  is  the  same  as  *  nelxi> 
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et  bibit  umorem  et,  cum  volt,  ex  se  ipsa  remittit, 
quaeque  suo  semper  viridi  se  gramine  vestit, 
nec  scabie  et  salsa  laedit  robigine  ferrum,  220 

illa  tibi  laetis  intexet  vitibus  ulmos, 
illa  ferax  oleo  est,  illam  experiere  colendo 
et  facilem  pecori  et  patientem  vomeris  unci. 
talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  vicina  Vesaevo 
ora  iugo  et  vacuis  Clanius  non  aequus  Acerris.       225 
Nun(j<quo  quamque  modo  possis  cognoscereydicam. 
rara  sit  an  supra«  morem  si  densa  requires. 


lam,'  steam  which  rises  in  a  thin  cloud. 
•Volucris*  =  *tenuis,'  as  Mentus*  or 
'  tardus '  applied  to  vapour  ( A.  v  682)  = 
'spissus.'  Virg.  may  have  thought  of 
Lucr.  V  463,  *  Exhalantque  lacus  nebu- 
lam  fluviique  perennes  :  Ipsa  quoque  in- 
terdum  tellus  fumare  videtur.* 

2 18.  *  £x  se  ipsa  remittit  *  may  refer  to 
exhalations,  like  the  preceding  verse,  or 
to  exudations. 

219.  [*Viridi:'  so  MSS.,  Ribbeck, 
H.  N.  5  one  inferior  MS.  has  *  viridis,* 
and  so  Con.   (comp.   A.    i   314).      For 

•  viridi  suo '  comp.  v.  147  note.] 

220.  *  Scabies  is  the  effect  of  *  robigo ' 
on  the  surface  of  iron ;  *  scabra  robigine,' 
I  495.     [*  Aut '  Med.  corr.—H.  N.] 

*  Salsa : '  the  saltness  which  would  rust 
iron  would  be  unfavourable  to  produce : 
see  w.  237  foll.  It  is  opposed  to  *  dulci 
uligine  laeta,'  v.  184.  Pliny  xvii  27 
says  *  ferro  omnis  [terra]  robiginem 
obducit.' 

221.  The  emphatic  words  are  'laetis 
vitibus.'  In  prose  it  would  be  *  illa  feret 
laetas  vites  quae  uimis  intexantur.'  Pal., 
Gud.,  etc,  have  *  intexit.' 

222.  f  *  Oleo :  *  so  Pal.,  Rom.  and  most 
other  MSS.,  Nonius  p.  500,  Arusianus, 
Ribbeck,  H.  N.  ;  Med.  and  two  cursives 
have  *oleae'  and  so  Con.] 

223.  *  Facilem  pecori,'  well-natured 
to  cattle.  *Facilis'  seems  a  metaphor 
from   personal  character,   and  nearly  = 

*  commodus,'  which  is  joined  with  *  pa* 
tiens*  in  Hor.  A.  P.  257.  See  IV  272, 
*facilis  quaerentibus  herba.' 

224«  [*  Dives,'  because  of  the  rich  soil, 
Serv.  ]  *  Vesaevus '  is  an  adjective ;  wherc 
a  substantive,  it  is  *  Vesaevus  mons.' 

225.  Gellius  (VI  20)  [quotes  from  a 
commentary  a  story  also  repeated  by 
Philaig.  here]  that  Virg.  first  wrote '  Nola 


iugo,*  and  changed  it  because  the  people 
of  Nola  would  not  allow  him  to  bnng 
water  to  his  land.  We  can  scarcely  argue . 
in  support  of  *Nola'  from  the  topo- 
graphical  character  of  the  p>assage,  be- 
cause  that  is  satisfied  by  *  Vesaevo.* 

*  Vacuis,*  not  *  unpeopled '  through  in- 
undations,  as  Serv.  takes  it,  but  *  thinly 
peopled,'  like  *  vacuis  Cumis,'  Juv.  iii  2 ; 
*vacuis  Ulubris,'  Id.  x  102. 

*  Non  aequus,'  because  it  overflowed 
Acerrae.  *  Clanius '  is  of  course  put  for 
the  country  through  which  it  runs,  like 
*Hydaspes,'  iv  212. 

226-258.  '  To  tell  close  soil  from  loose, 
sink  a  pit,  throw  the  earth  in  again, 
stamp  it  down,  and  see  whether  it  exceeds 
or  falls  short.  To  tell  bitter  soil,  put 
some  in  a  basket,  mix  it  with  fresh  water, 
and  taste  what  trickles  through.  To  tell 
rich  soil,  handle  it  and  see  whether  it 
crumbles  or  sticks  to  the  fingers.  Moist 
soil  shows  itself  by  the  luxuriance  of  its 
herbage.  Heavy  and  light  soils  tell  their 
own  tale.  Black  and  other  colours  speak 
to  the  eyes.  Cold  soils  are  hard  to  detect, 
except  by  the  presehce  of  firs,  yews,  and 
ivy.' 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  soils 
Virg.  has  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated 
the  question  how  to  ascertain  ihem  (e.g. 
w.  180,  185,  212  foll.),  while  in  the  pre- 
sent  paragraph  he  has  still  something  to 
add  about  the  aptitudes  of  cach  (w.  228, 
229,  239,  240,  etc);  but  the  awkward- 
ness  of  this  want  of  arrangement  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  felt  in  poetry.  [Comp. 
generally  Varro  R.  R.  i  ix. — H.  N.] 

226.  For  *  quo  quamque '  Rom.  reads 
'quocumque,'  which  Jahn  adopts,  under- 
standing  an  acc  from  the  context.  [Rom. 
also  has  *  posses'  for  'possis.' — H.  N.] 

227.  *  Supra  morem '  is  not  to  be  pressed» 
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altera  frumentis  quoniam  favet,  altera  Baccho, 

densa  magis  Cereri,  rarissima  quaeque  Lyaeo: 

ante  locum  capies  oculis,  alteque  iubebis  230 

in  solido  puteum  demitti,  omnemque  repones 

rursus  humum,  et  pedibus  summas  aequabis  harenas. 

si  derunt,  rarum  pecorique  et  vitibus  almis 

aptius  uber  erit ;   sin  in  sua  posse  negabunt 

ire  loca  et  scrobibus  superabit  terra  repletis,  235 

spissus  ager  ;   glaebas  cunctantis  crassaque  terga 

expecta,  et  validis  terram  proscinde  ^uvencis. 

salsa  autem  tellus  et  quae  perhibetur  amara — 


as  if  it  meant  excessively.  The  meaning 
evidently  is  whether  the  earth  in  question 
is  looser  or  stifier  than  the  average. 
[*  Morem '  =  *  modum,*  as  A.  v  694,  vii 
377,  VIII  635.— H.  N.,  Contrib.  to  Latin 
Lex.  p.  526.] 

*Requires*  Med.  originally  and  Pal., 
and  so  Wagn.,  who  rightly  remarks  that 
it  agrees  with  *  capies,'  *  iubebis,*  etc  ; 
*requiras*  Med.  corr.,  Rom. 

*  Si '  goes  with  *  requires.'  It  might 
conceivably  go  with  *  sit,*  in  the  sense  of 

*  an,'  like  *  quaesisse  si  incolumis  Lycortas 
evasisset,*  Livy  xxxix  50 ;  but  this  would 
leave  *requires'  very  bare.  The  confii- 
sion  of  the  order  must  be  set  down  as 
poetical,  as  in  Hor.  S.  I  v  72,  *  Paene 
macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igni.' 

Serv.  [and  the  Beme  scholia]  say  of 
these  lines,  *  Illi  autem  versus  incompara- 
biles  sunt :  tantam  habent  sine  aliqua 
perissologia  repetitionem.* 

229.  *Magis*     seems    to    belong    to 

*  densa.*  This  answers  best  to  *  rarissima 
quaeque.' 

230.  *  Ante  locum  capies  oculis  *  is  ex- 
plained  by  *  in  solido,'  which  gives  the 
reason  for  the  choice. 

231.  *  In  solido,*  where  the  experiment 
may  l>e  fairly  tried,  which  it  could  not  be 
if  the  ground  was  hollow. 

232.  *  Pedibus,'  etc.  =  *  recalcabis,'  Col. 
II  2. 

234.  *  Uber  *  is  a  laudatory  synonym 
for  *  solum.' 

235.  *  Scrobibus :  *  *  scrobes '  is  here 
used  as  a  synonym  for  *  puteus ' ;  rather 
loosely,  for  *scrobes*  as  a  general  rule 
were  excavations  longer  than  they  were 
broad,  such  as  a  trench  for  vines,  or  a 
grave.    Col.  v  5  allows,  as  an  exception, 


the  *scrobs'  for  vines  to  be  as  broad 
as  it  is  long.  *  Scrobibus '  is  plural  for 
singular. 

*  Superabit'  =  *supererit.'  The  word, 
as  used  intrans.,  seems  first  to  mean  *to 
be  superior  ; '  then  *  to  be  in  excess ; ' 
lastly  *  to  remain  over,'  without  the  notion 
of  excess,  as  £.  IX  27,  *superet  modo 
Mantua  nobis.'  Possibly  there  may  bc 
here  the  further  notion  of  elevation  in  thc 
soil,  which  would  fall  under  the  first  of 
the  meanings  given,  as  in  Stat.  Theb.  iv 
458,  *  Quamquam  infossus  humo,  superat 
tamen  agger  in  auras.'  In  v.  314  below 
the  third  meaning  seems  to  be  intended  ; 
in  v.  330  the  firet  or  second.  See  also 
III  63,  A.  1537,  II  311. 

Pliny  throws  doubt  on  the  practicability 
of  this  test  (XVII  27),  *  Scrobes  quidem 
regesta  in  eos  nulla  complet,  ut  densa 
atque  rara  ad  hunc  modum  deprehendi 
possit.' 

236,  237.  The  epithets  *  cunctantis,' 
*crassa,'  *validis,*  are  emphatic.  *  Pre- 
pare  yourself  for  resistance  in  the  clods, 
stifTness  in  the  ridges,  and  let  the  oxen  be 
strong  with  which  you  break  up  the 
ground.* 

*  Expecta  * :  *  exerce  *  was  read  originally 
in  one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives,  and  is  sup- 
ported  by  Rom.     *  Proscinde,'  i  97. 

238.  Pliny  XVII  29  gives  a  more  favour- 
able  view  of  this  kind  of  soil :  *  Salsae 
terrae  multo  melius  creduntur,  tutiora  a 
vitiis  innascentium  animalium.' 

*  Perhibetur '  seems  to  denote  that 
*  amara '  is  a  common  epithet  of  soils. 
Diophanes  in  Geopon  v  7,  recommending 
a  similar  test  of  soil,  speaks  of  rr^  yev^nv 
TiKpdv  rj  aXfivpdv» 
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frugibus  infelix  ea,  nec  mansuescit  arando, 

nec  Baccho  genus,  aut  pomis  sua  nomina  servat —     240 

tale  dabit  specimen  :   tu  spisso  vimine  qualos, 

colaque  prelorum  fumosis  deripe  tectis ; 

huc  ager  ille  malus  dulcesque  a  fontibus  undae 

ad  plenum  calcentur ;   aqua  eluctabitur  omnis 

scilicet,  et  grandes  ibunt  per  vimina  guttae ;  245 

at  sapor  indicium  faciet  manifestus,  et  ora 

tristia  temptantum  sensu  torquebit  amaror. 


239.  I  have  prefenred  (with  Jahn  and 
Keightley)  Wakef.'s  punctuation:  that 
commonly  adopted  [e.g.  by  Ribbeck  and 
Thilo]  makes  ihe  parenthesis  begin  after 
*infelix.'  The  metrical  harshness  intro- 
duced  by  Wakef.*s  punctuation  is  not 
unpleasing  as  a  variety,  and  is  compen- 
sated  by  improvement  in  the  sense ;  *  ea ' 
thus  becomes  subject  of  a  bona  fide  paren- 
thesis,  gi^nng  the  reason  why  a  salt  soil 
is  to  be  avoided,  not  of  a  parenthesis 
which  is  a  mere  expansion  of  what  has 
bcen  said  before.  In  any  case  *  frugibus  * 
seems  used  generally  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  v.  173,  not  specially  of  com. 

*  Infelix  *  =  *  infecunda.'  *  Frugibus  *  is 
dat.  Sall.  Jug.  xvii,  *ager  frugum  fertilis, 
bonus  pecori,  arbori  infecundus.*  Had  it 
been  *  felix  *  instead  of  *  infelix,*  we  might 
properly  have  taken  *  frugibus '  as  abl. 

*  Arando  '  =  *  aratione  : '  see  E.  viii 
71.  With  *mansuescit  arando'  comp. 
Lucr.  V  1368,  *  fructusque  feros  mansue- 
scere  terram  Cernebant  indulgendo  blan- 
deque  colendo. ' 

240.  *  Genus '  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
.idj.  *  generosus.'  In  such  a  soil  the  vine 
degenerates..     So  we    apply  the   words 

*  race,'  *  racy,'  to  wine. 

•Nomina,'  name,  for  character.  This 
nnd  *  genus '  are  metaphors  from  nobility. 
Cato  XXV,  *  Sicque  facito  studeat  bene  per- 
coctum  siccumque  legere,  ne  vinum  nomen 
perdai.'  *The  grape  is  not  kept  true  to 
its  race,  nor  the  apple  to  its  name.' 

241.  *  Specimen,  proof,  in  which  sense 
it  occurs  Lucr.  iv  209,  *  Hoc  etiam  in 
primis  specimen  verum  esse  videtur,  Quam 
celeri  motu  rerum  simulacra  ferantur.* 

'Qualos'  appear  to  be  the  same  as 

*  cola.*  They  were  made  *  spisso  vimine  * 
that  they  might  strain  the  wine  from  the 
grapes.  [*Quallos*  Pal.  and  Rom.,  and 
so  Ribbeck  ;  *  qualos '  Med.— H.  N.] 

242.  Comp.  I  175  note. 


243-  *  Ager : '  the  whole  *  ager  '  is  virtu- 
ally  ihe  subject  of  the  experiment. 

*  Malus : '  he  assumes  the  bittemess, 
which  he  calls  malignitv  (comp.  *scele- 
ratum  frigus,'  v.  256),  of  the  soil,  both  in 
making  the  experiment  and  in  its  result ; 
a  prose  writer  would  have  expressed  him- 
self  hypothetically. 

*  Dulces  *  is  emphatic. 

244.  *  Huc  ad   plenum  calcentur '  = 

*  huc  ad  plenum  ingerantur  et  calcentur.' 

*  Calcare '  seems  to  be  used  technically 
of  other  kinds  of  pressure  than  treading. 
Cato  (cxvii)  says  of  olives  *in  orculam 
calcato. ' 

*  Ad  plenum '  is  undoubtedly  a  phrase 
(Hor.  Od.  I  xvii  15,  etc),  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  giving  it,  as  Forb.  suggests, 
the  vague  sense  *copiousIy,*  instead  of 
taking  it  *  to  the  full  [of  the  strainer].*  till 
the  strainer  is  full.   *  Eluctabitur,'  ooze  out. 

245.  *  Scilicet  *  denotes  the  consequence 
of  the  process,  *  You  will  see.' 

246.  Virg.  is  expressing  himself  poeti- 
cally,  not  with  logical  precision.  He 
marks  the  progress  of  the  narrative  by 
*at,'  distinguishing  the  water  from  the 
taste  of  the  water,  and,  as  it  were,  follow- 
ing  the  fortunes  of  both,  though  the 
meaning  is  only  *  as  the  water  oozes  out, 
the  taste  will  show  you.'  Comp.  vv.  211, 
212. 

*  Manifestus '  seems  plainly  to  go  with 
*faciet,*  not  with  the  following  clause, 
whichever  reading  be  adopted  in   247. 

*  The  taste  will  cUarly  betray  the  truth.' 

*  Indicium  facere,'  play  the  tell-tale.  *  Id 
anus  mihi  indicium  fecit,*  Ter.  Adelph.  rv 
iv  7. 

247.  [*Amaror*Med.  (latecorr.),  Serv.; 
*amaro*  Med.,  Pal.,  Rom.,  mentioned 
by  Serv.  Hyginus  (in  Gell.  121)  says  that 
he  found  in  a  text  which  *  ex  domo  fuisset 
atque  familia  Vergilii,*  the  reading  *  tor- 
quebat  amaror,*  and  he  comp.  Lucr.  IV 
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pinguis  item  quae  sit  tellus,  hoc  denique  pacto 
discimus:   haut  umquam  manibus  iactata  fatiscit, 
sed  picis  in  morem  ad  digitos  lentescit  habendo.    250 
umida  maiores  herbas  alit,  ipsaque  iusto 
laetior.     a,  nimium  ne  sit  mihi  fertilis  illa, 
nec  se  praevalidam  primis  ostendat  aristis! 
quae  gravis  est,  ipso  tacitam  se  pondere  prodit, 
quaeque  levis.     promptum  est  oculis  praediscere  nigram, 
et  quis  cui  colon     at  sceleratum  exquirere  frigus     256 
difficile  est :   piceae  tantum  taxique  nocentes 


224  (as  does  Serv.). — H.  N.  *  Amaror '  is 
accepted  by  roost  edd.  since  Heyne,  incl. 
Ribbeck  :  Con.  preferred  *  amaro  *  on 
intemal  evidence,  thinking  *amaror,* 
similar  in  sense  to  *  sapor,'  to  be  needlcss 
and  ungraceful.] 

*  Tristia '  is  proleptic.  *  "Wili  warp  the 
mouths  of  the  triers  into  disgust  by  the 
scnse.*    [Comp.  Palladius  i  v  3.— H.  N.] 

248.  *  Denique  '  belongs  to  *  hoc  pacto,* 
and  means  *  to  be  brief. '  The  remaining 
instances  are  despatched  concisely. 

249.  *  Fatiscit,'  cracks  in  pieces,  i  180. 
For  *  iactata '  Wakef.  conjectured  *  trac- 

tata,*  which  the  poet  seems  purposely  to 
have  rejected  in  favour  of  a  more  poetical 
word.  There  is  the  same  liveliness  in  the 
Lucrctian  *  iacere  indu  manus.'  *  Manibus 
tractata  *  occurs  Lucr.  i  v  230,  within  a  few 
lines  of  *  amaror ; '  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  whole  passage  may  have  been  in  Virg.'s 
mind  at  the  time  of  writing. 

250.  '  Ad  digitos '  is  explained  by  the 
notion  of  *  adhaeret '  contained  in  *  lente- 
scit.* 

*  Habendo '  [has  not  the  same  subject 
as  the  sentence ;  see  Munro  Lucr.  i  312, 
E.  viii  71,  G.  III  454,  Roby  part  ii  p. 
Ixi].  The  test  is  mentioned  by  Col.  Ii  2, 
§  18,  with  a  slight  variety. 

251.  *  Maiores,*  higher  than  usual. 
*  Ipsa/  in  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the 
particular  luxuriance  of  the  grass. 

253.  [*  Neu  '  Med.  corr.— H.  N.] 
*Primis  aristis,'  when  the  ears  first 
appear,  just  before  earing.  Over-Iuxu- 
nance  before  earing  is  adverse  to  produc- 
tiveness,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Blackbum, 
who  adds,  '  On  my  remaiking  once  to  a 
country  squire,  what  excellent  com  crops 
his  land  ought  to  produce,  he  said  that, 
Irom  its  richness,  the  com  was  apt  to  go 
to  stiaw  instead  of  ear.' 


254.  *  Tacitam '  is  for  *  tacite,*  perhaps 
meant  to  be  opposed  to  *  indidum  faciet.' 

*  "Without  farther  experiment.' 

[*Prodet'Med.— H.  N.] 

255.  *  Oculis '  may  be  constructed  as 
dat.   with   *  promptum  *   or  as  abl.  with 

*  praediscere.'  Wiih  the  former  inlerpre- 
tation  comp.  Ov.  M.  xiii  10,  *  Sed  nec 
mihi  dicere  promptum,  Nec  facere  esi 
isti.* 

*  Praediscere,'  either  to  leam  before  you 
cultivate  the  field,  or  to  leam  at  once, 
before  experiment  or  investigation,  opp. 
to  *exquirere.'  [Rom.  has  *  praedicere. ' 
— H.  N.] 

256.  *  Cui  *  is  taken  by  Heyne  as  = 
*cuicuroque,*  and  by  "Wagn.  and  Forb.  as 
=  *  cuique.'  Both  are  unnecessary.  It  is 
a  double  question,  as  Ladewig  takes  it. 
Misunderstanding  of  the  construction  led 
at  an  early  periocl  to  comiptions  of  the 
texl.  Serv.  mentions  two  readings,  *quis- 
quis,*  Avhich  he  declares  to  be  right,  and 

*  quis  cuique,'  which  it  was  sought  to 
make  metrical  by  omitting  *  at '  or  by 
changing  *coIor'  into  *colos,'  as  if  the 
final  •  s '  could  be  elided.  The  oldest 
MSS.  are  similarly  divided  ;   Med.  ha.s 

*  quiscuique,'  Pal.  and  alate  corr.  in  Med. 

*  quisquis,'  Rom.  *  quis  cui  cive  ; '  one  of 
Ribbeck's  cursives  gives  '  quis  cui '  from  a 
corr.     Ril»beck  accepts  *quisquis.' 

*  Sceleratum ; '  Pliny  xxi v  117,*  Adver- 
santur  serpentium  sceleratissimis  haemor- 
rhoidi  et  presieri.*  The  word  is  however 
probably  half  playful,  and  may  be  com- 
pared  with  Hor.  S.  ii  iii  71,  *  Effugiet 
tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus,* 
and  Plaut.  Pseud.  iii  ii  28,  '  Senapis 
scelera  .  .  .  oculi  ut  exstillent  facit,'  but 
the  text  here  is  doubtiul. 

257.  Comp.  abovev.  113,  'Aquilonera 
et  frigora  taxi.*    Pliny  xvii  33,  'Terram 
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interdum  aut  hederae  pandunt  vestigia  nigrae. 

His  animadversis,  terram  multo  ante  memento 
excoquere  et  magnos  scrobibus  concidere  montis,     260 
ante  supinatas  aquiloni  ostendere  glaebas, 
quam  laetum  infodias  vitis  genus.     optima  putri 
arva  solo :   id  venti  curant  gelidaeque  pruinae 
et  labefacta  movens  robustus  iugera  fossor. 
at,  si  quos  haut  ulla  viros  vigilantia  fugit,  265 

ante  locum  similem  exquirunt  ubi  prima  paretur 


amaram  probaverim ;  demonstrant  eam 
atrae  degeneresque  herbae,  frigidam  autem 
retorride  nata.'  Professor  Ramsay  (Dict. 
Ant.  *  agricultura ')  says  that  the  ancients 
used  to  estimate  untried  ground  not  only 
by  the  qualities  which  could  be  detected 
by  sight  and  touch,  but  also  from  the 
character  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbage 
growing  upon  it  spontaneously,  a  test  of 
more  practical  value  than  any  of  the 
others  enumerated  here  (177-258). 

258.  Pliny  XVI  144  foll.  after  Theo- 
phrastusy  divides  ivy  into  *  candida/ 
*  nigra/  and  *  helix.'  The  *  hedera  alba  * 
is  an  emblem  of  beauty,  E.  vii  38. 

*  Pandunt  vestigia,*  reveal  the  traces  of 
the  cold.  Wakef.'s  interpretation,  *cx- 
tend  their  roots,*  is  far  from  probable. 

359-272.  '  Having  ascertained  the  soil 
you  want,  let  it  l^  well  trenched  and 
thoroughly  exposed  to  sun  and  air  before 
you  plant.  The  object  is  to  make  the  soil 
crumbling.  A  careful  gardener  will  make 
his  nursery-ground  like  his  vineyard,  and 
transplant  his  trees  into  precisely  the 
same  position  which  they  have  occupied 
hitherto.' 

259.  *  His  animadversis'=  *agri  qua* 
litate  deprehensa,*  Serv. 

260.  Lucr.  VI 962,  *  terram  sol  excoquit 
ct  facit  are.*     *  Scrobibus :  *  see  v.  235. 

*  Concidere  :  *  Justin  il  i,  *  Concisam 
fossis  Aegyptum.'  Rom.  has  *circum* 
dare.' 

*  Magnos  montes '  (imitated  from  Lucr. 
1 201,  *  magnos  manibus  divellere  montes ') 
is  a  strong  and  perhaps  exaggerated  ex- 
pression,  as  if  the  husbandman  was  to  dig 
np  (*  concidere  *)  whole  monntains.  The 
lesson  to  be  enforced  is  that  of  hard  work : 
see  V.  37  note.  There  is  the  same  feeling 
in  'excoquere/  indicated  not  merely  by 
the  preposition,  but  by  the  attribution  of 
the  process  not  to  the  sun  but  to  the 
husbandmen.     Witb  this  word,  and  with 


the  next  line,  comp.  i  65,  66,  a  passage 
animated  by  the  same  enthusiasm. 

261.  The  repetition  of  'ante*  is  em- 
phatic  ;  no  labour  is  to  be  spared,  no 
vigilance  omitted. 

*  Supinatas,'  uptumed.  '  Aquiloni 
ostendere  :  *  Varro  l  24,  *  Ager  soli  osten- 
tus.'  Hesiod  Works  611,  Ael^ai  ^  ^eXiy 
(/Sorpvf). 

263.  *  Id '  =  •  ut  putri  solo  sint.'  The 
connexion  is  *  The  great  object  is  to  jiave 
a  crumbling  soil ;  that  is  the  work  of 
wind,  frost,  and  hard  spade  labour.'  Virg. 
recurs  to  the  precepts  he  had  just  given 
vv.  259-261,  and  shows  the  reason  for 
them.  The  passage  then  is  parallel  to 
V.  204,  '  £t  cui  putre  solum,  namque  hoc 
imitamur  arando,*  which  Philarg.  com- 
pares. 

With  the  mention  of  the  wind  comp.  i 
44,  *  Zephyro  putris  se  glaeba  resolvit/ 
though  here  perhaps  Virg.  is  thinking  of 
sharper  winds. 

264.  The  process  of  stirring  the  ground 
called  '  pastinatio.'  *  Robustus,'  as  in  E. 
IV  41,  paints  vigorous  exertion. 

*  Labefacta,'  loosened.  Seneca,  N.  Q. 
IV  5,  *  Nix  tenera  et  labefacta ; '  Lucr.  i 
492,  '  Tum  labefactatus  rigor  auri  solvitur 
aestu.*  It  would  be  also  possible  to  in- 
terpret  Mabefacta  movens  *movens  et 
labefaciens  :  *  see  below,  v.  267. 

265.  Med.  has  'ac,'  which  Ribbeck 
adopts.  '  Si  quos  haut  ulla  viros  vigi- 
lantia  fugit  *  is  a  poetical  variety  for  *  si 
quos  prae  vigilantia  nihil  fugit.' 

266.  *  Ante '  is  best  explained  by 
'ante'above,  w.  259,  261.  Wishing  to 
impress  on  the  husbandman  the  necessity 
of  thorough  work,  he  has  mentioned 
various  indispensable  preliminaries  to 
planting  the  vine.  He  now  adds  one 
which,  he  says,  a  perfect  workman  will 
adopt,  that  of  providing  the  same  kind  of 
ground  for  the  nursery  and  for  the  vineyard. 
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arboribus  seges  et  quo  mox  digesta  feratur, 
mutatam  ignorent  subito  ne  semina  matrem. 
quin  etiam  caeli  regionem  in  cortice  signant, 
ut,  quo  quaeque  modo  steterit,  qua  parte  calores 


270 


*  Locum  similem  '  then  will  be  in  appo- 
.sition  alternately  wiih  each  of  the  two 
clauses  that  follow,  *  ubi .  .  .  seges,*  and 

*  quo  .  .  .  feratur,'  *  a  like  spot  for  ihe  nur- 
sery,  anda  like  spot  for  the  vineyard.'  Or 
we  might  explain  the  construction  dif- 
ferently,   by  saying   Ihat   the  poet  used 

*  similem  *  with  a  view  lo  only  one  of  the 
two  spots,  the  vineyard,  which  was  to  be 
like  the  nursery,  or  the  nursery,  which 
was  to  be  like  the  future  vineyard ;  and 
that  then,  in  explaining  the  comparison, 
he  expressed  himself  as  if  he  had  said, 

*  Exquirunt  duos  locos,  alterum  alteri 
similem,  scilicet,  ubi  etc,  et  quo*  etc. 
For  this  change  of  view  compare  i  421, 
and  Aesch.  Prom.  555,  t6  Siauipidiov  H 
fitH  /tiXoc  irpockirTa  t6c  Uiivo  9 ,  on  ktX, 

*  Ubi  paretur  *  and  *quo  feralur*  depend 
equally  on  *  exquirunt  ;  *  each  alike  is  to 
be  the  object  of  the  husbandman's  search. 

267.  Keightley  supposes  *similem'  to 
mean  *  a  soil  like  that  m  which  the  parent 
vine  stands,*  explaining  w.  269  foll. 
similarly  of  transplanting  into,  not  from, 
the  nursery  ;  but  this  seems  far  less  likely. 
The  *  semmarium  '  for  vines  is  described 
by  Col.  Arb.  i. 

*  Arboribus  s^es  :  *  the  vine-crop  for  its 
supporters.  The  commentators,  suppos- 
ing  Virg.  to  be  speaking  of  the  nursery 
for  vines  in  connexion  with  the  vineyard 
<which  in  the  noteon  v.  266Ihaveassumed 
to  be  the  case),   universally  understand 

*  arboribus  *  of  the  vines.  But  such  a  use 
of  the  word  is  unlikely  both  in  itself  (see 
v.  89  note)  and  still  more  in  the  present 
context,  for  in  w.  289,  290  *  \atis '  and 

*  arbos  *  are  expressly  distinguished.  We 
might  evade  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the 
reference  here  to  be  not  to  vmes  at  all, 
but  simply  to  their  supporters,  which  had 
a  *  seminarium  *  of  their  own,  from  which 
they  were  transplanted  into  the  *arbus- 
tum,*  as  appears  from  Pliny  xvii  69,  78, 
Col.  V  6,  who  apply  precepts  like  these 
of  Virg.  to  their  case.  We  should  then 
conclude  that  Virg.  being  anxious,  as  else- 
where,  to  combine  brevity  with  variety, 
had  passed  from  the  vines  to  their  sup- 
porters,  leaving  the  treatment  of  the 
flormer  to  be  inferred,  as  it  were,  a  fortiori. 
This  explanadon  might  be  certainly  con- 


firmed  by  Col.  1.  c,  whose  language  is 
founded  on  Virg.*s :  *  Ne  aliter  arbores 
constituamus  quam  quemadmodum  in 
seminario  steterint :  plurimum  enim  refert 
ut  eam  partem  caeli  spectent  cui  ab  tenero 
consueverunt.'  But  such  a  transition 
would  create  an  inexcusable  ambiguity. 
I  would  suggest  then  that  the  sense  of 
*ubi  prima  paretur  arboribus  seges'  is, 
*where  at  first  (*prima*=  *primum,' 
opix)sed  to  *  mox ')  the  vine-crop  may  I)e 
got  ready  for  its  supporters,'  in  other 
words,  may  be  prepared  for  afterwards 
standing  in  the  *  arbustum,'  a  description 
of  a  nursery  for  vines,  in  which  the  poet 
may  have  been  thinking  of  a  maiden  being 
tramed  for  a  husband.  This  would  further 
avoid  the  necessity  of  changing  the  sense 
of  *  seges  *  in  the  two  clauses,  and  referring 
it  in  the  first  to  the  soil  of  the  nursery,  in 
the  second  to  its  contents. 

*  Digesta  feratur '  =  *  digeratur  et  fera- 
tur,*  or  rather  *feratur  et  digeratur.* 
Comp.  V.  318,  *Concretam  radicem  ad- 
figere  terrae.  *  [PaL  originally  had  *feran- 
tur.*— H.  N.] 

268.  *  That  the  sudden  change  may  not 
make  the  plants  feel  strangely  to  iheir 
mother.*  '  Subito '  goes  with  *  mutatam.* 
*  Semina '  are  the  young  vines  ;  see  Mow, 
V.  354,  *  Seminibus  positis.'  The  appli- 
cation  of  the  word  to  young  trees  is 
common  in  the  agricultural  writers,  and 
is  embodied  in  the  word  *  seminariura.' 

*  Matrem  *  is  the  earth.  Comp.  A.  xi 
71,  *  Non  iam  mater  alit  tellus  virisque 
ministrat'  Pliny  xvii  69  ingeniously 
distinguishes  the  *  seminarium '  and  the 
vineyard  as  *  nutrix  '  and  *  mater.* 

270.  Pliny  XVII  83  says  that,  as  Cato 
has  made  no  mention  of  this  practice,  it  is 
probably  valueless ;  and  adds  that  some 
mtentionally  changed  the  posilion  of  \*ines 
and  figs  when  transplanted. 

If  we  take  the  construction  to  be  *  re- 
stituant  modum  quo  quae  steterit,'  etc, 
we  shall  not  have  to  suppose  a  change  of 
construction  at  *  quae  terga  obverierit,' 
which  is  necessary  if  we  follow  the  com- 
mentators  in  unaerstanding  *  arbores  *  as 
the  object  of  *  restituant.'  The  manner 
of  the  repetition  also  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  several  clauses  are  objects  of  the  verb 
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austrinos  tulerit,  quae  terga  obverterit  axi,  '^!^ 

restituant:   adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum  est. 
collibus  an  plano  melius  sit  ponere  vitem, 
quaere  prius.     si  pinguis  agros  metabere  campi, 
densa  sere ;  in  denso  non  segnior  ubere  Bacchus  ;     275 
sin  tumulis  adclive  solum  collesque  supinos, 
indulge  ordinibus,  nec  setius  omnis  in  unguem 


The  words  of  Col.  quoted  on  v.  267  might 
he  pleaded  for  the  ordinary  view,  but  he 
follows  Virg.  so  closely  that  his  use  of 
language  cannot  be  considered  indepen- 
dent. 

*  Qua  parte  calores  austrinos  tulerit,* 
*  the  part  on  which  it  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  southern  heat.*  [Med.  originally  had 
*steterint'  and  *tulerint.'— H.  N.] 

271.  *  Axi,*  the  north  pole.  Comp.  iil 
35  if  *  Quaque  redit  medium  Rhodope 
porrecta  sub  axem.*  *Quae  terga,' that 
side  which,  as  a  back,  it  tumed  to  the 
cold  wind  of  the  north. 

272.  *  Adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  mul- 
tum  est,*  *so  powerful  are  habits  formed 
in  tender  age.*  The  connexion  requires 
this  rather  than  *  so  powerful  is  habit  in 
the  case  of  things  of  tender  age.*  The 
poet  is  speaking  of  habits  formed  in  the 
nursery,  and  in  their  effects  extending  to 
the  *arbuslum.'  *In  teneris*  then  has 
the  force  of  *  in  teneris  annis,*  though  we 
need  not  suppose  an  ellipse. 

The  line  is  quoted  by  Quint.  i  3  with 
*  a  teneris,*  habits  which  have  lasted  from 
infancy. 

273-287.  *  Plant  your  vines  closely  on 
the  plain  ;  on  slopes  more  widely,  yet  still 
in  regular  lines  and  at  equal  distances,  so 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  legion, 
and  that  not  merely  for  appearance,  but  to 
pive  each  plant  as  much  growing  room  as 
its  neighbours.* 

273.  Some  vines  were  better  suited  for 
the  hill,  some  for  the  plain.     See  Col.  iii 

I,  §5. 

274.  *  Prius :  *  another  preliminary, 
which  ought  in  strictness  to  have  pre- 
ceded  that  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph,  *  terram  multo  ante  memento,  etc. 

*Campi*  is  the  same  as  *plano*  and 
the  emphatic  word.  *  If  you  measure  out, 
or  set  apart  for  a  vineyard,  fields  in  a  rich 
plain.*  *  Pinguis,*  opp.  to  the  light  soil 
of  the  hills.  With  the  language  comp. 
the  oracle  in  Hdt  i  66,  Kcd  Kokbv  xtdiov 
vxoivif  itofUTpiiioaaOai. 


There  seems  to  have  been  another  read- 
ing»  *ag" — campos,*  supported  by  Gud. 
and  partly  by  PaJ. 

275.  It  would  be  harsh  to  take  *  densa ' 
as  strictly  adverbial.  It  is  rather  an  ad- 
jective  agreeing  with  an  indefinite  sub- 
stantive. 

*  Non  segnior  ubere,*  not  less  prolific. 
Comp.  *  s^es  terrae,*  v.  37,  *  segnis 
carduus,*  l  151,  and  for  *segnis*  with 
abl.  A.  VII  383  (note).  *  In  denso '  = 
*  in  loco  denso  consito : '  comp.  *  in 
sicco.'  *In  denso  ubere'  could  scarcely 
mean  anything  but  a  close  or  stiff  soil,  and 
such  is  really  the  sense  of  *  densus  *  in  Ov. 
M.  II  576,  *  densumque  relinquo  Litus,  et 
in  molli  nequiquam  lassor  harena,*  ex- 
pressing  the  crowding  of  the  parts  of  the 
soil,  not,  as  Wund.,  foUowed  by  Forb., 
explains  it,  the  crowding  of  things  upon 
it.  *  Uber  *  is  specially  used  of  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  vine ;  Col.  iv  27,  *  ut  ubere 
suo  gravatam  vitem  levet ; '  Claud.  B.  G. 
504,  *  palmitis  uber  Etrusci.*  *  Not  less 
prolific  than  when  planted  wide,  beoiuse 
in  the  rich  plain  tnere  is  abundance  of 
nutriment.' 

276.  *  Supinos,'  gently  sloping,  so  as  to 
present  a  broad  suriace,  whicn  seems  to  be 
the  general  notion  of  the  word  as  applied 
not  only  to  hills  but  to  plains  and  the  sea. 
See  Bentl.  on  Hor.  Epod.  1 29. 

277.  278.  *Indulge,'  give  your  rows 
room,  set  them  wide. 

*  Nec  setius : '  thc  order  of  words  is  pro- 
bably  *nec  setius  (quam  si  densa  seras) 
omnis  secto  limite  via,  arboribus  positis, 
quadret  in  unguem,'  i.e.  still  (as  much  as 
when  planting  close)  let  each  avenue  with 
drawn  line,  as  you  plant  your  trees,  tally 
exactly,=plant  so  that  the  line  of  each 
avenue  exactly  tallies  with  the  rest.  No- 
thing  more  than  regularity  is  prescribed  in 
the  two  lines  so  understood :  it  is  the 
simile  of  the  legion  in  w.  279,  280  which 
shows  [or,  at  least,  is  usually  held  to 
show]  that  the  *  quincuQcialis  ordo  *  is  in- 
tended. 
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arboribus  positis  secto  via  limite  quadret. 
ut  saepe  iiigenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
explicuit  legio  et  campo  stetit  agmen  aperto 
derectaeque  acies  ac  late  fluctuat  omnis 
aere  renidenti  tellus,  necdum  horrida  miscent 
proeh"a,  sed  dubius  mediis  Mars  errat  in  armis; 
omnia  sint  paribus  numeris  dimensa  viarum  ; 


280 


7^-^ 


278.  *  Secto  via  limite  *  =  *  via  secta  : '  no 
distinction  seems  intended  between  *  via ' 
and  *limes.*  Comp.  i  238  and  A.  ii  697, 
where  *  via  *  and  *  Hmes  *  occur  in  the 
same  context  without  visible  contrast. 
Martyn  and  Donaldson,  however,  take 
the  words  in  their  precise  senses,  making 

*  limes  *  the  transverse  path  which  cuts 
the   *  via.'     The  constr.   must   then    be 

*  omnis  via,  secto  limite  ( =  *  cum  limes 
sectus  fuerit,*  abl.  abs.),  quadret  (cum  eo 
limite).*  The  abl.  abs.  in  place  of  some 
other  constr.  may  be  comp.  with  Juv.  i 
70,  *  viro  miscet  sitiente  rubetam,*  but  it  is 
extremely  awkwardafter  *arb.  positis.' 

*  Arboribus :  *  so  far  as  the  precept  of 
regularity  is  concemed,  '  arboribus '  could 
mean  equally  the  vines  or  their  supporters. 
But  Ihe  youngvinescould  hardly  be  comp. 
to  the  cohortsof  a  legion,  and  '  arb.*natu- 
rally  raeans  the  trees  (see  v.  89  note). 

279.  There  is  no  ground    for  taking 

*  saepe  *  after  *  cum,'  with  Wagn,  A  i 
148  mercly  shows  that  Virg.  might  have 
so  expressed  himself. 

*  Ingens,'  a  perpetual  epithet,  cf.  A.  i 
267,  *  bellum  ingensgeret  Italia,'  vii  80,  etc. 

*  Cohortes.  *  [The  comparison  is  general : 
troops  and  trees  are  arranged  in  regular 
order.  Most  editors,  including  Conington, 
suppose  that  Virgil  has  a  special  simile  in 
view :  they  hold  that  he  is  comparing  the 
system  of  plantin^^  trees  *  in  quincuncem ' 
(Varro  R.  R.  i  vii  2 ;  Cic  de  Sen.  59 ; 
Col.  III  xiii  4,  etc.)  with  the  manipular 
system  of  the  older  Roman  army,  when 
the  maniples  are  said  to  have  been  arranged 
thus: 


Hastati 


cu      nz 


Principes  CZJ        cil        CZj 

Triarii         CD        CU        □        lZH 

But  (i)  the  exact  nature  of  the  manipular 
system  is  disputed,  and  (2)  it  had  cer- 
tainly vanished  before  Virgi^s  time.  More- 
<>ver,  (3)  no  ancient  writer  compares  the 
quincuncial  order  of  tree  planting  to  the 
manipular  order  of  battle,   and  (4)  the 


sign  which  is  usual  for  the  *quincunx* 
does  not  resemble  what  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  the  manipular  order.  It  seems, 
therefore,  improbable  that  Virgil  had  in 
mind  anything  more  than  a  general  simi- 
larity  between  the  lines  of  trees  and 
troops,  and  this  view  best  suits  his  dic- 
tion  ;  *  quadret '  (v.  278),  «paribus  nu- 
meris '  (v.  284)  certainly  do  not  suit  an 
arrangement  like  that  figured  above.] 

280.  *  Agmen  *  is  the  column  in  order 
of  march,  which  deploys  into  *  acies '  or 
line  of  battle. 

281.  *  Derigere  aciem  **  is  a  common 
military  phrase.  Livy  xxxi  27,  *Con- 
iectisque  in  medium  sarcinis  aciem  derex- 
isset,'  [*  derigere  *  meaning  properly  to 
make  straight.— H.  N.,  Contr.  to  Latin 
Lex.  p.  432.  Cic.  de  Sen.  59  has  *de- 
rectos  (arborum)  in  quincuncem  ordines.*] 

282.  *  Renidenti :  *  this  verb  means 
properly  to  smile,  and  is  thence  to  glitler, 
like  yiXap :  II.  xx  362,  ysXatrtn  dk  vaaa 
vepi  xOii*v  XaXxov  vvd  eTtpoTriic.  Coupled 
with  *  fluctuat,'  it  may  be  intended  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  Aeschylean  avripiOftov 
yiXiUTfta,  *  Aere  renidenti  tellus :  *  *  aere 
renidescit  tellus,'  Lucr.  11  326.  The 
whole  passage  appears  to  be  a  study  after 
the  splendid  picture  drawn  in  that  and 
the  surrounding  lines  rather  than  a  natural 
and  appropriate  illustration  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

•  Necdum,*  while  the  regularity  of  their 
order  is  undisturbed.  *  The  grim  melee 
of  the  fight  has  not  yet  begun.*  [*Nedum* 
Verona  fragm.  for  *necdum.'~H.  N.) 

283.  *  Dubius,'  generally  in  suspense. 
Mars  is  not  yet  called  into  action,  and 
therefore  is  said  to  hover  between  the 
armies. 

*  Mediis  in  armis  '  =  iv  fitraixfui^,  the 
space  between  two  armies.  Possibly  the 
image  before  Virg.'s  mind  was  that  of  two 
Roman  armies  facing  in  civil  war. 

284.  It  seems  best  to  make  this  the 
apodosis  of  the  simile,  though  Virg.  occa- 
sionally  introduces    a  simile  without    a 
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non  animum  modo  uti  pascat  prospectus  inanem,  285 
sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  aequas 
terra,  neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  se  extendere  rami. 

Forsitan  et  scrobibus  quae  sint  fastigia  quaeras. 
ausim  vel  tenui  vitem  committere  sulco. 
altior  ac  penitus  terrae  defigitur  arbos, 


regularly  expressed  apodosis ;  and  in  the 
present  passage  it  matters  nothing,  so  far 
os  sense  is  concemed,  whether  we  take 
one  from  the  preceding  or  following  lines. 

'  Vianim '  may  be  taken  with  ♦  omnia ' 
or  with  *  paribus  numeris ;  *  the  order  of 
the  words  points  to  the  iatter. 

*  Paribus  numeris  viarum '  probably  = 
'pares  et  numerosae  viae,*  equal  and 
regular  avenues.  Comp.  *  numeroso 
horto/  Col.  X  6.  If  the  order  is  that  of 
the  *  quincunx  '  all  the  avenues  cannot  be 
equal,  but  the  corresponding  ones  may. 
Varro  1  vii  2,  *  Si  sata  sunt  in  quincuncem 
propter  ordines  atque  intervalla  modica.' 
Quint.  VIII  3,  §  9,  *Quid  enim  illo  quin- 
cunce  speciosius,  qui,  in  quamcunque 
partem  spectaveris,  rectus  est  ?  Sed  pro- 
tinus  in  id  quoque  prodest,  ut  terrae 
sucum  aequaliter  trahant.*  Pliny  xvii  78, 
*  In  disponendis  arboribus  arbustisque  ac 
vineis  quincuncialis  ordinum  ratio  vulgata 
et  necessaria,  non  perfiatu  modo  utilis, 
verum  et  as|>ectu  grata,  quoquo  modo 
intueare  in  ordinem  se  porrigente  versu.' 

[*Demensa'  Med.  originally. — H.  N.] 

285.  *  Inanem  *  seems  to  be  transferred 
from  *prospectus'  to  *animus.'  Comp. 
'  animum  pictura  pascit  inani,'  A.  I  463. 
We  may  then  take  *  inanem  *  closely  with 
'  pascat,'  as  Mr.  Blackburn  suggests,  feed 
unsubstantially,  i.e.  without  a  view  to 
utility,  not  unlike  *  pinguis  pascere  oves ' 
E.  VI 4. 

287.  *Because  otherwise  the  boughs 
will  have  no  empty  space  wherein  to 
spread  themselves.  Ribbeck  reads  *  po- 
terunt  extendere  *  (Rom.  Pal.) ;  but  *  se ' 
is  found  in  Med.,  Ver.  fragm.,  and  Gud. 

288-297.  *  The  trench  for  the  vine  may 
be  shallow ;  that  for  its  supporter  must  be 
deeper.' 

288.  *  Fastigium '  is  used  of  the  slope 
of  a  trench,  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii  73,  *  Ante 
hos  obliquis  ordinibus  in  quincuncem  dis- 
positis  scrobes  trium  in  altitudinem  pedum 
fodiebantur,  pauUatim  angustiore  ad  in- 
funum  fastigio;'  'festigate'  is  used  of 
a  slope  opposed  to  a  perpendicular,  ib.  iv 
17.     Virg.  evidently  intends  us  to  think  of 


290 


depth,  which  would  depend  on  the  length 
and  inclination  of  the  slope.  [Non.  p. 
302,  463,  Serv.,  Philarg.,  and  the  Berne 
scholia  take  it  simply  as  =  *depth.* — 
H.  N.]  In  Varro  i  xiv  2,  fossa  ita  idonea 
si  .  .  .  fastigium  habet  ut  [aqua?]  exeat 
e  fiindo,'  it  appears  to  mean  the  fall  of  a 
drain :  Id.  ib.  xx  5,  *  agricolae  hoc  spectan- 
dum  quo  fastigio  sit  fundus/  it  seems  to  be 
for  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  would  be 
easy  to  classify  these  meanings  and  connect 
them  with  those  which  contain  the  parallel 
notion  of  height ;  but  we  seem  not  to 
have  the  starting-point  of  a  plausible  ety- 
mology.     ['Forsitam'  Rom.— H.  N.| 

289.  'Sulcus'  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  *  scrobs '  in  the  agricultural  writers ; 
from  Pallad.  11  10,  Pliny  xvii  139,  and 
Col.   Arb.   IV,  it  would  appear  that  the 

*  sulcus '  is  characterized  by  length. 
Virg. ,  however,  obviously  intends  no  such 
distinction.     As  to  the  exact  depth  of  the 

*  scrobes  '  or  *  sulci '  writers  seem  to  vary : 
Pliny  XVII  80  foll.,  C  j1.  iv  i,  v  6,  etc. 
Much  depended,  as  Col.  vii  13  remarks, 
on  the  particular  soil.  It  would  seem 
however  (Col.  v  5  and  v  6)  that  vines 
were  planted  less  deeply  in  an  *  arbustum ' 
than  in  another  vineyard,  though  the  lan- 
guage  of  these  passages  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent  with  Id.  Arb.  xvi. 

290.  *Arbos*  here  is  evidently  distin- 
guished  from  the  vine.  The  old  view  was, 
that  Virg.  meant  merely  to  contrast  the 
vine  with  other  trees  generally ;  but 
Heyne  rightly  regards  it  as  a  contrast  be- 
tween  the  vine  and  its  supporter.  Comp. 
notes  on  w.  2,  89,  267,  278. 

*  Terrae  defigitur : '  *  defigere  aliquem 
cruci'  is  quoted  from  Varro  ap.  Non. 
[Comparev.  306,  E.  viii  loi  note,  G.  iv 
115:  in  A.  XII  130,  *defigunt  tellure 
hastas '  seems  the  b^tter  reading.  ]  The 
construction  is  *  arboi  altior  defigitur  ac 
penitus  terrae  defigitur.* 

It  appears  from  the  passages  just  cited 
from  Col.  and  Pliny,  thit  other  trees  were 
never  planted  at  so  slight  a  depth  as  tbe 
vine  sometimes  was,  but  the  dilference  is 
not  so  great  as  this  passage  would  denote. 
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aesculus  in  primis,  quae,  quantum  vertice  ad  auras  '^^ 
aetherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit 
ergo  non  hiemes  illam,  non  flabra  neque  imbres 
convellunt ;   immota  manet,  multosque  nepotes, 
multa  virum  volvens  durando  saecula  vincit;  295 

tum  fortis  late  ramos  et  bracchia  tendens 
huc  illuc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram. 
Neve  tibi  ad  solem  vergant  vineta  cadentem ; 
neve  inter  vites  corylum  sere ;   neve  flagella 
summa  pete,  aut  summa  defringe  ex  arbore  plantas ;  ^  ^  ^ 


291.  *AescuIus:*  Pliny  xvii  201  says 
'  Transpadana  Italia  .  .  •  quercu  arbustat 
agros/  i.e.  plants  thcm  in  'arbusta*  to 
support  the  vine.  Part  of  the  following 
description,  which  appears  simply  oma- 
mental,  is  repeated  by  Virg.  of  the  *  quer- 
cus  *  A.  IV  445  foll. 

292.  [*Radicem'  Med.  Pal.— H.  N.] 

293.  Wagn.  needlessly  explains  *im- 
bres '  of  torrents  swollen  by  rain. 

294.  *  Multos  nepotes,*  many  successive 
generations.  Comp.  v.  58.  The  Verona 
&agn).,  Gud.,  and  other  MSS.,  and  Nonius 
p.  525,  read  *multosqueperannos,'an  in- 
terpolation,  as  Wagn.  conjectures,  derived 
from  IV  208. 

295.  Lucr.  I  202,  *  Multaque  vivendo 
vitalia  vincere  saecla;*  iii  948,  *Omnia 
si  pei^as  vivendo  vincere  saecla.' 

*  Volvens,  'rolling,  and  so  going  through. 
Comp.    *  tot  volvere  casus,'  A.    19;   a 

raJlel  use  of  *  condere '  has  been  noticed 
IX  52.  The  notion  implied  in  *voI- 
vens'  would  be  raore  naturally  coupled 
with  *  saecula,'  as  in  *  volvenda  dies,  A. 
IX  6,  but  such  inversions  are  not  rare. 
*  Many  are  the  postcrities,  many  the  gene- 
rations  of  men  that  it  rolls  along,  and 
lives  down  victoriously,  while  stretching 
out  its  sinewy  branching  arms  on  all  sides, 
it  supports  with  its  central  bulk  the  vast 
weignt  of  their  shade.* 

296.  *  Tum '  appears  to  indicate  a 
point  in  a  description,  not  necessaril^  a 
point  of  time,  and  generally  the  last  pomt, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  =  *  denique. '  Comp. 
E.  II  49,  A.  I  164,  IV  250,  VI  577,  VII 76. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  with  Heyne  to 
divide  the  poetical  picture  logically,  and 
say,  that  the  depth  of  the  roots  is  the 
cause,  first,  of  the  firmness  (v.  293)  and 
long  life  (w.  294,  295)  of  the  tree ; 
secSodly,  of  its  power  to  bear  the  weight 


of  its  boughs  (vv.  296,  297).  Ribbeck 
adopts  *  pandens  *  [a  variant  mentioned  in 
the  Berne  scholia,]  from  Gud. 

298.  *  A  vineyard  should  not  fece  west  : 
a  hazel  should  not  be  planted  to  support 
the  vine:  cuttings  should  not  be  taJcen 
from  the  top,  either  of  the  vine  or  of  its 
supporter :  a  blunt  knife  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  young  plant :  a  wild  olive 
should  not  be  used  as  a  supporter,  as  it  is 
apt  to  catch  fire,  and  the  whole  plantation 
may  be  bumt  down.'  Virg.  despatches  in 
a  few  lines  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
precepts,  ending  wilh  an  omamental  de- 
scription. 

The  precept  *Neve  tibi  ad  solem'  is 
noticed  by  Col.  (III  12),  and  Pliny(xvii 
19),  Mrith  an  intimation  that  it  was  not 
generally  received.  Their  own  view,  as 
well  as  that  of  Palladius  (vi  6),  is  that 
the  aspect  of  a  vineyard  should  vary  wilh 
the  climate. 

299.  Pliny  (XVII  240)  says  of  the  vine 
*odit  et  corylum.' 

*  Flagellum  : '  the  tender  shoot  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  of  the  vine.  Varro  i 
xxxi  3,  *  Quam  vocant  minorem  flagellum, 
maiorem  et  iam  unde  uvae  nascuntur  pal- 
mam.'  CatuII.  LXii  52,  *  vitis  .  .  . 
lamiam  contingit  summum  radice  flagel- 
lum.'  '  Summa  flagella '  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  shoot,  but  the  shoot  at  the 
top  of  the  vine.  For  the  precept  that 
cuttings  are  not  to  be  made  from  the  top- 
most  shoots,  comp.  Col.  iii  la  Pliny 
XVII  105  recommends  the  contrary. 
[*CoruIum'Rom.— H.  N.] 

300.  *  Defringe '  is  used  by  Varro  (i 
xl  4),  who  opposes  it  to  *  deplantare,' 
ihe  lalter  being  the  less  violent  mode  of 
separation.  The  word  here  is  not  to  be 
pressed  ;  it  is  not  the  manner  of  removing 
the  branch,  but  the  part  irom  which  the 
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tantus  amor  terrae ;   neu  ferro  laede  retunso 
semina ;   neve  oleae  silvestris  insere  truncos : 
nam  saepe  incautis  pastoribus  excidit  ignis, 
qui,  furtim  pingui  primum  sub  cortice  tectus, 
robora  comprendit,  frondesque  elapsus  in  altas 
ingentem  caelo  sonitum  dedit ;   inde  secutus 
per  ramos  victor  perque  alta  cacumina  regnat, 
et  totum  involvit  flammis  nemus,  et  ruit  atram 
ad  caelum  picea  crassus  caligine  nubem, 
praesertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  silvis 
incubuit,  glomeratque  ferens  incendia  ventus. 
hoc  ubi,  non  a  stirpe  valent  caesaeque  reverti 


301 


305 


310 


branch  is  removed,  that  forms  the  point 
of  the  precept.  *  Arbore,'  the  tree  which 
supports  Ihe  vine. 

*  Plantas,'  cutting!%  for  the  *  seminarium  * 
(seie  note  on  v.  267).  Pliny  xvii  105 
refers  to  ihis  passage,  which  he  seems  to 
understand  of  trees  in  general,  while  he 
supposes  Virg.  to  be  speaking  of  cutlings 
for  grafting. 

301.  *Tantus  amor  lerrae:*  so  great 
is  their  love  for  the  earth  that  when  they 
are  far  from  it  they  are  less  vigorous. 

*Ferro  retunso  :  *  comp.  Col.  iv  24. 

302.  *  Semina,'  the  young  vines  or 
trees  ;  see  v.  268. 

*  Oleae '  Pal.  Rom.  Serv.  Wagner  con- 
jectured  *  olea  '  [which,  according  to  Hoff- 
mann,  is  the  readin^  of  Med.]  and,  Luving 

*  insere  *  the  technical  sense  of  grafting, 
understood  the  caution  to  be  against  graft- 
ing  the  olive  on  the  *  oleaster.  This  view 
is  apparently  supported  by  Palladius  (v  2), 
who  gives  directions  for  grafting  olive  on 
oleaster  without  this  bad  resuit  from  a 
fire.  But  this  involves  an  extremely  awk- 
ward  insertion  of  an  isolated  precept  about 
the  olive  in  the  midst  of  precepts  about  the 
vine,  which  are  continued  down  to  v.  420, 
where  there  is  a  distinct  transition  to  the 
olive  ;  nor  does  Columella  seem  to  be 
aware  of  any  danger  to  the  olive  from  the 
oleaster  (v  9).  It  seems  better  then  to 
retain  *  oleae '  and  understand  *  insere  *  of 
plantin^  in  the  *  arbustum,'  as  in  Col.  v  7, 

*  Arboribus  rumpotinis  si  frumentum  non 
inseritur.'  *  Insere '  thus  =  *  intersere,' 
V.  299.  It  appears  from  Piiny  XV  ii  200 
that  the  olive,  if  not  too  leafy,  was 
frequently  used  as  a  supporter,  though 
Theophr.  Caus.  Plant.  lii  15  condemnsit 


as  drawing  too  much  nourishment  from 
the  vine.  There  was  an  inducement  to- 
plant  the  *  oleaster '  and  *  corylus  '  among 
other  trees,  as  affording  foliage  for  the 
food  of  cattle,  Col.  v  9.  Ilcnce  perhaps 
the  present  caution. 

304.  The  tree  is  called  irvicvbv  Kai 
XiTTopov,  Theophr.  H.  P.  v  10,  and  is 
said  to  be  good  for  burning. 

305.  [-Elabsus'  Pal.  Rom.— H.  N-l 

306.  [*CaeIo:'  local  dat.,  esp.  com- 
mon   with    *caeIo'   (A.    v     451,    etc), 

*  terrae,'  *humo'  etc.  E.  viii  loi  note.] 

*Secutus,'  running  along  the  wood. 
Comp.  A.  viil  432,  *  flammisque  sequaci- 
bus  iras.'  The  word,  as  Macleane  re- 
marks  on  Pers.  Prol.  5,  is  used  where, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  notion  of 
following  a  lead  ;  but  ihe  image  seems 
always  to  be  that  of  following,  wheiher  or 
no  there  is  actually  any  thing  to  follow. 

307.  *  Dominates  vicioriously  among 
the  branches  and  the  summits  that  tower 
so  high* 

308.  *  Nemus,'  the  *arbustum.'  *  Ruit ' 
of  an  impulse  from  below  :  see  I  105. 

311.  'Glomerat,'masses,  and  so  makes 
fiercer.  *  Ferens  ventus,'  a  fair  wind, 
ipopoQ  or  l7ri0»poc  dvifios :  *  fieret  vento 
mora  ne  qua  ferenti,'  A.  iii  473  ;  *  Ex- 
pectet  facilemque  fugam  ventosque  feren- 
tis,'  A.  IV  430.      So  our  sailors  speak  of 

*  a  carrying  wind  ' 

312.  .*  Hoc  ubi :  subaudis  **contigerit,"  * 
Serv.,  but  no  parallel  has  been  adduced. 
Wakef.  connects  *hoc'  with  v.  314, 
takiiig  *  ubi '  with  *  valent '  and  *  possunt,*^ 

*  thus,  when  the  vines  are  irreparably  in- 
jured,  you  have  only  the  wild  olive  left.' 
Thcre  are  several  passages  in  Lucr.  where 
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possunt  atque  ima  similes  revirescere  terra ;  i*  -3 

infelix  superat  foliis  oleaster  amaris. 

Nec  tibi  tam  prudens  quisquam  persuadeat  auctor 
tellurem  Borea  rigidam  spirante  movere.  316 

rura  gelu  tunc  claudit  hiemps,  nec  semine  iacto 
concretam  patitur  radicem  adfigere  terrae. 
optuma  vinetis  satio,  cum  vere  rubenti  "^  ^ 


*  hoc  *  may  be  used  similarly,  with  *  ubi  * 
following,  e.g.  iv  360,  *  Hoc,  ubi  suf- 
fiigit  sensum  simul  angulus  omnis,  Fit 
quasi  ut  ad  toraum  saxorum  structa  tua- 
mur;'  [Munro  on  iii  531,  IV  553:  see 
V.  425  below.]  The  authority  for  this  punc- 
tuation  as  compared  with  the  other  makes 
it  plausible  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  well 
suited  to  express  the  sense  required. 
Virg.  would  hardly  say  *  the  wild  olive 
survives  in  cases  where  the  vines  cannot 
recover,'  as  his  meaning  evidently  is  that 
the  vines  never  recover. 

*  Non  a  stirpe  valent '  is  a  condensed 
expression  for  *  stirpe  valent  et  a  stirpe 
repuUuIant ; '  their  stock  no  more  shows 
life.     *  Que  *  is  disjunctive.     *  Valent,*  sc. 

*  vites.*  *Caesae,*  when  the  bumt  stock 
has  been  cut  (to  make  it  grow  again). 

313.  *  Ima  terra,'  from  the  earth  at 
their  roots. 

314.  *lnfelix,'    barren.     *Superat'  = 

*  solus  superest :  *  see  v.  235.  We  might 
say  *  is  left  master  of  the  field.  * 

*  Foliis  amaris '  seems  to  be  an  implied 
opposition  to  the  *  dulces  uvae '  that  have 
been  lost.  The  bitterness  would  not 
hinder  their  being  good  for  fodder  ;  comp. 

*  salices  carpetis  amaras,'  E.  I  79. 

315-345-  *  Do  not  plant  vines  in  winter, 
but  in  spring  or  towards  the  end  of  autumn. 
In  spnng  all  nature  is  procreant  and 
prolific,  and  the  weather  fovours  infant 
growth.  In  spring  the  world  itself  was 
created.  Were  there  no  spring,  young 
life  would  perish  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes  of  cold  and  heat.' 

315.  *  Nec,'  etc.  =  *  nec  quisquam  tam 
prudens  habeatur  ut  tibi  persuadeat.'  *  Let 
no  adviser  have  such  credit  for  foresight  as 
to  persuade  you.'  [For  *  persuadeat  auc- 
tor '  Pal.  has  an  extraordinary  error,  *  per- 
suadit  acantho.' — H.  N.] 

316.  Virg.  is  dissuading  the  vine-grower 
from  planting  in  winter,  when  there  are 
north  winds  and  frost.     Comp.  i  299. 

*Movere'  Med.  restored  by  Wagner. 


Pal.,  Rom.  and  Nonius  p.  380  have 
*moveri*  (so  Heyne  and  Ribbeck  on 
rhythmic  grounds) ;  it  would  mean,  let 
no  one  persuade  you  of  the  fact  that  the 
earth  should  be  stirred. 

*Movere,'  in  order  to  make  'scrobes.' 
The  passages  quoted  by  the  commentators 
from  Caio,  Pliny,  Columella,  etc,  have 
reference  rather  to  the  weather  than  to 
the  season,  though  one  may  be  taken 
as  implying  the  other. 

317.  [*Tunc*  Med.,  Rom.  etc  and 
H.  N.  Ribbeck  and  Con.  read  *  tum,'  the 
latter   urging  that  Virg.  would  not  use 

.  *  tunc '  before  a  consonant.  Others  dis- 
tinguish  *  tunc  '  from  *  tum '  as  the  more 
emphatic,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  such  distinction  in  principle 
between  the  two  forms.  Here  euphony 
supports  *tunc.*] 

*Semine  iacto,'  a  phrase  properly  re- 
lating  to  the  sowing  of  com  (i  104)  or 
other  seed,  is  used  of  the  planting  of  trees, 
Comp.  vv.  268,  302. 

318.  *  Concretam  *  might  be  taken  as 

*  concretamgelu,'  the  epithet  which  would 
naturally  belong  to  *  terrae '  being  joined 
with  *  radicem.  But  it  is  better  to  take 
it  as  =  *  ita  ut  concrescat,'  sc  *terrae.* 
Comp.     Claudian,    6    Cons.    Hon.    77, 

*  Hinc  tibi  concreta  radice  tenacius  haesit.* 
[Ribbeck  adopts  *concretum,'  the  first 
reading  of  Med.,  and  takes  *concretum 
terrae '  together  as  =  *  the  congealed  state 
ofthesoil.'~H.  N.] 

*Adfigere : '  '  id  cuius  semen  est,*  under- 
stood  from  what  precedes,  is  the  subject,  or 
perhaps  *semen    itself,  the  young  shoot. 

319.  *Rubenti,'  with  flowers.  *Ante 
novis  rubeant  quam  prata  coloribus,*  iv 
306.  Col.  III  14  says  that  vines  should 
be  planted  in  spring  or  autumn,  according 
to  the  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  time  in  the  former  case  being 
from  the  middle  of  Feb.  to  the  vernal 
equinox,  in  the  latter  from  the  middle  of 
Oct.  to  Dec  I. 
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candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris,  320 

prima  vel  autumni  sub  frigora,  cum  rapidus  Sol 
nondum  hiemem  contingit  equis,  iam  praeterit  aestas. 
ver  adeo  frondi  nemorum,  ver  utile  silvis, 
vere  tument  terrae  et  genitalia  semina  poscunt 
tum  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  Aether     325 
coniugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnis 
magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus. 
avia  tum  resonant  avibus  virgulta  canoris, 
et  Venerem  certis  repetunt  armenta  diebus; 
parturit  almus  ager,  Zephyrique  tepentibus  auris     330 
laxant  arva  sinus ;   superat  tener  omnibus  umor ; 
inque  novos  soles  audent  se  germina  tuto 


320.  *Avis,*  i.e.  •ciconia,*  the  stork. 
Juv.  XIV  74,  *  Serpente  ciconia  pullos  Nu- 
trit.'  Isid.  Origines  XII  7,  *Ciconiaeveris 
nuntiae,  societatis  comites,  serpentium 
hostes.*  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  only 
omamentally,  as  harbinger  of  sj^ring. 

321.  *  Prima  autumni  frigora  :  *  the  first 
cold  days  of  autumn,  i.e.  the  latter  part  of 
the  season.  See  above  v.  319.  *  Rapidus  ' 
is  a  perpetual  epithet  of  the  sun,  to  be 
understood  like  *  rapido  aestu  *  (£.  ii  10), 
etc. :  see  i  92. 

323.  *  Adeo  *  can  only  be  rendered  in 
English  by  layinga  stress  on  *  ver*  (Eiv  ii ). 
•Nemorum*  and  *silvis*  probably  both 
mean  the  trees  in  the  *  arbustum.'  *  Fron- 
di  *  may  be  specified  on  account  of  its  use 
as  food  for  cattle.  [Med.  has  traces  of  a 
reading  *frondi  est.* — H.  N.] 

324.  *  Tument : '  Theophr.  C.  P.  iii  3, 
6pyf  dk  [1)  yi)]  hrav  tvucftog  j  Kai  Bipii^ 
Kai  Tct  Tov  dkpoQ  ixV  ^yf^f^pa,  t6tz  yttp 
tbBta^fVTOQ  T€  Koi  eifl^XatTTTJg  Kai  oXiig 
eitTpsirric  icrri.  The  language  of  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  is  metaphorical,  and  bor- 
rowed  from  physical  generation. 

325.  Comp.  Eur.  fr.  inc.  DCCCXC  9,  10, 
kp^  $*  6  OEfivbQ  ovpavoQ  TrXtipovfUvoQ 
"Ofil^pov  irttrtTv  ig  yalav  *A<ppoSiTtiQ  ^o : 
Aesch.  Danaides,  fr.  XLiii.    Some  identify 

*  Aether  *  and  *  Tellus '  with  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  Virg.  may  have  thougnt  of  the 
description  Iliad  xi v  346  foll. ;  but  the  pas- 
sage  contains  rather  a  poetico-physical 
than  a  theological  view  of  the  subject, 
and  is  evidentlysuggested  by  Lucr.  i  250, 

*  pereunt  imbres  ubi  eos  pater  Aether 
In  gremium  matris  Terrai  praedpitavit/ 


Id.  II  992,  'Omnibus  ille  idem  (caelum) 
pater  est  unde  alma  liquentis  Umoris 
guttas  niater  quum  terra  recepit*  (see 
Munro).     Comp.  also  E.  vii  60. 

326.  *  Gremium '  [as  in  Lucr.  i  250, 
Cic.  de  Sen.  51  *  gremio  (terrae)  mollito 
ac  subacto'].  *  Laetae,'  fruitful,  G.  1 1,  etc. 

327.  *  Alit  fetus '  departs  the  figure  of 
thc  marriage  of  heaven  and  earth  to  the 
common  and  natural  idea  of  the  fertilizing 
efiect  of  showers. 

'Magnus  .  .  .  magno: '  Virg.,  like 
Ovid,  is  fond  of  such  combinations,  e.g. 
I  190,  *  Magnaque  cum  magno  veniet 
tritura  calore.*  Perhaps  he  leamt  them 
from  Lucretius,  e.g.  i  741,  *Et  craviter 
naagni  magno  cecidere  ibi  casu.  But 
fiiyaQ  fteyahiKTTi  is  as  old  as  Homer. 

328.  Lucr.  I  10  foll.  *  Avia  virgulta  * 
=  *  virgulta  in  aviis  silvis.' 

330-33  !•  Comp.  *Zephyro  putris  se 
glaeba  resolvit,'  i  44.  Here,  owing  to 
the  long  metaphor  which  has  preceded, 
*sinus,*  which  is  also  metaphorical,  is 
substituted  for  *glaebam.'  [For  *Zeph)rri' 
Med.  has  *  Zephyris.'— H.  N.] 

Pal.,  Rom.,  Gud.  andtwo  otherof  Rib- 
beck's  cursives  have  *  trementibus,'  which 
[is  mentioned  in  schol.  Bern.  but]  cannot 
be  right. 

*Superat,'  abounds.  Comp.  Lucr.  v 
806,  *  Multus  enim  calor  atque  umor 
superabat  in  arvis,'  and  see  v.  235, 
*  Tener  umor,'  Lucr.  i  809. 

332.  [*Germina'  Celsus  ap.  Philarg., 
and  so  Ribbeck,  H.  N.,  and  most  edd. 
Pal.  has  *  gramine  ; '  Med.  Rom.  *  gra- 
mina,'  doubtfuUy  accepted  by  Con.,  who 
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credere ;   nec  metuit  surgentis  pampinus  austros 

aut  actum  caelo  magnis  aquilonibus  imbrem, 

sed  trudit  gemmas  et  frondes  explicat  omnis.  335 

non  allos  prima  crescentis  origine  mundi 

inluxisse  dies  aliumve  habuisse  tenorem 

crediderim :   ver  illud  erat,  ver  magnus  agebat 

orbis,  et  hibcmis  parcebant  flatibus  Euri : 

cum  primae  lucem  pecudes  hausere,  virumque         340 

terrea  progenies  duris  caput  extulit  arvis, 

immissaeque  ferae  silvis  et  sidera  caelo. 

nec  res  hunc  tenerae  possent  perferre  laborem, 


cp.  Hor.  Od.  IV  vii  i.]  'Creclunt  se  in 
novos  soles '  is  probably  a  condensation  of 

*  credunt  se  solibus '  and  *  trudunt  se  in 
soles,'  possibly  with  a  fiirther  reference  to 
the  expression  *in  dies.*  *  Soles  '  are  ihe 
suns  of  each  day  ;  they  are  *  novi/  because 
they  are  the  beginnin^  of  the  warm  season. 
Virg.  probably  had  m  mind  Lucr.  v  780 
foU.  *As  new  suns  dawn,  the  herbage 
ventures  to  encounler  them  with  safety. 
The  young  vine-branch  has  no  fear  that 
the  south  wind  will  get  up,  or  that  the 
niighly  north  will  send  a  burst  of  rain,  but 
puts  out  its  buds,  and  unfolds  all  its  leaves.' 

336.  *  Crescentis '  --  *  nascentis,'  which 
Bentlcy  on  Manil.  II  428  wished  to  read. 
This  and  the  foUowing  lines  niean  that 
the  world  was  bom  in  spring ;  not  that 
the  first  ages  of  the  world  were  perpetual 
spring.     [*  Alias  '  Pal.  — H.  N.  ] 

338.  *  Ver  illud  erat : '  comp.  A.  III 
173»  *Nec  sopor  illud  erat.'  It  was 
springtide  that  the  great  globe  was  keep- 
ing.'    Ccrda  comp.    CatuII.    Lxviii    16, 

*  lucundum  cum  aetas  florida  ver  ageret.' 

339.  *Hibemis,'  etc.  :  there  was  no 
sign  of  winter.  *  Parcebant  flatibus,'  like 
the  common  phrase  *parcere  alicui,' 
spared  them,  that  is,  forbore  to  put  them 
forth.     [Med.  has  *  hibemi.'— H.  N.] 

340.  *  Haurio '  is  used  for  drinking 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  as  well  as 
through  the  mouth,  A.  iv  359,  x  899. 
But  light  and  air  are  not  unfrequently 
confounded,  pure  ether  being  supposed 
to  be  liquid  flame. 

341.  [*Terrea:'  Med.  corr.,  Philar- 
gyrius,  Serv.  probably,  Laclant.  Inst.  ii 
10,  and  so  Ribbeck  and  H.  N.,  with 
Bentley  on  Hor.  Epod.  11  18  and  Munro. 

*  Terrea '  means  born  of,  or  made  of  earth  : 
for  *duris'  comp.   Lucr.  v  925,   *genus 


humanum  multo  fuit  illud  in  arvis  Durius, 
ut  decuit,  tellus  quod  dura  creasset,'  but 
the  epithet  (which  has  puzzled  commen- 
tators)  may  be  meant  to  continue  the  idea 
of  spring,  when  the  fields  cease  to  be 
frost-bound.  Med.  and  most  MSS.,  the 
Bernescholia,  Anthol.  Lat.  xvii  229  (p.  57 
Riese)    and   the   Lcmma  in    Serv.   give 

*  ferrea,'  which  was  accepted  by  Con. 
Bentley  very  naturally  objects  that  no 
poet  on  earth  would  have  made  the  iron 
age  the  first.] 

342.  The  stars  are  looked  on  as  living 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  as  the  men  of 
earth,  and  the  beasts  of  the  woods  ;  Ov. 
M.  I  73, 

*  Neu  regio  foret  ulla  suis  animantibus  orba, 
Astra  tenent   caeleste    solum   formaeque 

deorum, 
Cesserunt     nitidis     habitandac     piscibus 

undae, 
Terra  feras  cepit,  volucres  agitabilis  aer.' 

See  also  G.  iv  227  (note). 

343.  This  verse,  with  the  two  foUow- 
ing,  refers  to  the  beneficence  of  spring 
gcnerally. 

*  Res  tenerae  '  are  the  young  plants, 
buds,  etc,  not  like  *  ipse  tener  mundi 
concreveril  orbis'  in  E.  vi  34.  Comp.  Lucr. 
I  179,  *et  vivida  tellus  Tuto  res  teneras 
effert  in  luminis  oras.' 

*  Hunc  laboreni,'  all  the  trials  to  which 
plants  are  exposed.     So  the  word  is  ap- 

Clied  to  things  inanimate  i  79,  150,  and 
elow,   v.  372.     Comp.    Lucr.    v    121 3, 

*  quoad  moenia  mundi  SoIIiciti  motus 
hunc  possint   ferre   laborem.'   [*Possint* 

.Med.— H.  N.] 

*  Sufferre,'  the  first  reading  of  Med.,  is 
perhaps  not  improbable,  as  the  less  com- 
mon  word  ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
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si  non  tanta  quies  iret  frigusque  caloremque 
inter,  et  exciperet  caeli  indulgentia  terras.  345 

Quod  superest,  quaecumque  premes  virgulta  per  agros, 
sparge  fimo  pingui  et  multa  memor  occule  terra, 
aut  lapidem  bibulum  aut  squalentis  infode  conchas; 


substitute  it  for  the  reading  of  nearly  all 
other  copies  [and  Serv.]. 

344.  *Tanta  quies'    is     explained   by 

*  hunc  laborem  ' — *  so  great  a  respite.' 

*  Caloremque : '  [so  the  best  MSS., 
Serv.,  Nonius,  etc.  Pal.  has  *calorque,' 
which  Philargyrius  explains  as  neuter, 
quoting  Plaut.  Merc.  v  ii  19,  *  nec  calor 
nec  frigus  nietuo.' — fl.  N.  Nonius  p.  200 
quotes  the    same    passage   in    proof   of 

*  calor '  neuter,  and  the  form  is  accepted 
by  Gotz :  here,  however,  as  Con.  observes, 
it  is  merely  a  grammarian's  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  the  hypermeter,  for  which  see 
V.  69  above.  ] 

345.  *  Excipere '  in  its  most  general 
sense  seems  to  imply  receiving  from  or 
after  some  one  or  something ;  Lucr.  v 
829  *  ex  alioque  alius  status  excipere 
omnia  debet,'  which  Virg.  may  have  had 
in  his  mind.  *  Excipere  hospitio '  denotes 
that  the  guest  is  received  afier  a  journey, 
Hor.  S.  I  v  I  ;  *  excipere  infantem  '  is  said 
of  the  nurse  who  receives  a  new-born 
child  from  its  mother,  Juv.  vii  195. 
Here  the  milder  skies  receive  the  earth 
after  the  severer  weather.  The  poet  may 
be  thinking  of  the  earth  as  annually  born 
into  a  state  of  infancy  in  spring  (Voss). 
In  any  case  vv.  343-5  seem  to  refer  to  the 
general  eflfect  of  spring  on  the  earih,  re- 
suming  the  subject  from  v.  335,  not,  as 
Mr.  Munro  thinks,  to  the  time  of  the 
creation.  Virg.  doubtless  had  Lucr.  v 
818  foll.  Ixifore  him  ;  but,  as  often,  he 
has  taken  the  thought  and  given  it  a  new 
application. 

[*  Indulgentia  : '  Lucr.  i  805  *  tempestas 
indulget  tempore  fausto.' — H.  N.] 

346-353.  *  Voung  sets  should  l>e  ma- 
nured  and  well  covered  up  with  earth, 
and  have  porous  stones  or  shells  buried 
with  them,  that  water  and  air  may  get 
to  them  betler.  It  is  well,  too,  to  place 
a  large  stone  or  piece  of  earthenware  by 
them,  to  shield  them  from  rain  and  hcat.* 

346.  *  Quod  superest,'  a  Lucretian 
transition  [Munro  on  i  50],  which  occurs 
several  times  in  Virg.  also.  Here  it  in- 
dicates  a  reium  from  the  praises  of  spring 
to  matters  more  properly  didactic. 

*  Premes,'  plant.    There  seeras  to  be  no 


sufficient  authority  for  saying  that  *  pre- 
mere  '  must  mean  propagating  by  layers, 
though  no  doubt  tne  word  might  appro- 
priately  be  so  used,  as  in  v.  26.  It  cannot 
mean  propagation  by  layers  in  iv  131, 
*  Lilia,  verbenasque  premens  vescumque 
papaver.'  Here  ihen,  as  there,  we  may 
interpret  it  *  to  plant,'  the  notion  being 
that  of  burying  in  the  earth,  as  in  Hor. 
Epod.  I  33,  *  terra  premam.' 

*Virgulta:'  Theophr.  C.  P.  ili  v  7, 
from  whom  Virg.  took  this  precept,  applies 
it  to  trees  in  general.  It  is,  therefore, 
probably  not  to  be  taken  here  of  the  vines 
alone,  but  also  of  the  trees  in  the  *  arbus- 
tum,'  like  'silvestria  virgulta,'  v.  2,  in 
spite  of  Col.  III  15,  who  quotes  this  pas- 
sage  with  reference  to  vines.  *  Quaecum- 
que '  too  is  perhaps  against  our  supposing 
that  the  vine  alone  is  meant. 

347.  *  Memor  occule  '  =  *  memento  oc- 
culere.'  Virg.  has  here  borrowed  from 
Theophr.  I.  c,  who  lays  down  a  number  of 
different  rules  with  different  objects,  and 
adapted  to  different  soils.  From  these 
Virg.  hasselected  indiscriminately.  Thus, 
the  stones  in  Theophr.  answer  different 
purposes,  being  used  to  collect  the  water 
about  the  roots  or  to  draw  it  off,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  Nothing 
is  said  in  Theophr.  about  the  porousness 
of  the  stones,  and  the  word  which  seems 
to  answer  to  *  bibulum,*  Tron/iof,  occurs 
as  an  epithet  of  a/i/ioc,  sand.  The  '  con- 
chae '  are  not  nientioned,  unless  we  sup- 
pose  this  to  I)e  a  mistranslation  of  oarpaKov. 
The  otTTpaKoi^  in  Theophr.  is  used  to  keep 
together  the  earlh  which  is  laid  round  the 
root  of  the  shoot.  The  word  would  be 
naturally  translated  by  *  testa,'  but  the  use 
to  which  the  *  testa'  is  here  put,  v.  351, 
does  not  correspond ;  and  mention  is 
made  by  Theophr.  of  a  practice  of  burying 
a  Kipafioc  full  of  water  by  the  side  of  the 
root.  Col.  I.  c.  supposes  Virg.  to  mean 
that  stones  were  to  be  placed  about  the 
root  to  keep  off  heat  and  cold  ;  though  he 
himself  recommends  the  practice  as  pre- 
venting  the  roots  of  one  tree  from  be- 
coming  entangled  with  those  of  another. 

348.  '  Aut : '  Keightley  remarks  that  the 
alternative  is  singular.     But  it  seems  to 
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inter  enim  labentur  aquae,  tenuisque  subibit 
halitus  atque  animos  tollent  sata  ;  iamque  reperti,     350 
qui  saxo  super  atque  ingentis  pondere  testae 
urgerent ;  hoc  effusos  munimen  ad  imbres, 
hoc  ubi  hiulca  siti  findit  canis  aestifer  arva. 

Seminibus  positis,  superest  diducere  terram 
saepius  ad  capita,  et  duros  iactare  bidentis,  355 


come  from  Theophr.  1.  c,  who  mentions 
stones,  not  the  Mapis  bibulus/  as  per- 
forming  something  of  the  same  office  as 
manure. 

*  Lapis  bibulus  *  is  *  lapis  harenarius,' 
sandstone,  according  to  Serv.  [*  Sibu- 
lum  '  Pal.  for  *  bibulum.'— H.  N.] 

*  Squalentis,*  rough.  Comp.  rv  13  and 
Lucr.  n  422-425,  where  '  squalor '  is  the 
opposite  of  *  laevor.  *  Rough  shells  would 
leave  interstices  for  the  water. 

349.  *  Tenuis  halitus : '  comp.  *  tenues 
pluviae  *  i  92. 

350.  *  Halitus,*  probably  from  the  eva- 
poration  of  the  water. 

*  Animos  tollent :  *  *  Postquam  filiolum 
peperit,  animos  sustulit,'  Plaut.  Truc.  ii 
viii  10.  In  A.  ix  127  it  is  used  of  raising 
the  spirits  of  another. 

*  lamque,*  and  before  now.  *Iam*  = 
ijSrj.  *  Vidi  iam  iuvenem,  premeret  cum 
serior  aetas,  Maerentem  stultos  praeteriisse 
dies,'  Tibull.  i  iv  33.  *  Reperti,*  like 
*quid  dicam,*  I  104,  etc,  a  merely  rhe- 
torical  climax. 

351.  *  Super  *  goes  with  *urgerent.'  It 
can  hardly  be  meant  that  the  stone  or 
potsherd  is  to  be  laid  on  the  plant,  which 
would  thus  be  crushed  ;  we  must  suppose 
that  they  are  intended  to  overhang  it. 
Theophr.  means  them  to  be  put  at  the 
sidc.  Mr.  Long  says,  *  The  **  testa  "  will 
prevent  the  earth  from  being  washed  away, 
a  necessary  precaution  when  the  vines  are 
on  a  slope :  and  it  also  prevents  the 
ground  round  the  roots  from  being 
parched  and  made  hard.'  [Mr.  Marindin 
compares  Xen.  Oeconom.  xix  14.] 

*  Atque  '  is  disjunctive. 

*  Ingentis :  *  Med.  a.  m.  pr.  and  Nonius 
p.  4i8give  *ingenti.* 

352.  *Hoc  .  .  .  hoc*  is  a  repetition, 
not  a  distinction.  *Ad,*  vp^c,  with  a 
view  to,  and  in  the  case  of  things  to  be 
avoided,  against. 

353.  *  Hiulca  siti :  *  proleptic  *  When 
the  sultry  dog-star  splits  the  thirsty  jaws  of 
thesoil.^    Catull.  Lxviii  62,  *Cum  gra- 


vis  exustos  aestus  hiulcat  agros.*  [*  Scin- 
dit'  Pal.  for  *findit.'  *Aestiper'  Pal. 
(aestus-pario)  and  so  Ribbeck. — H.  N.] 

354-361.  *When  the  sets  are  planted, 
dig  and  plough  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  make  poles  and  rods  to  assist  the 
vines  in  climbing.' 

354«  *  Seminibus  positis  :  *  he  seems  now 
to  be  speaking  exclusively  of  the  vines. 

*  Diducere  :  *  Rom. ;  *  deducere  *  Med. 
*Diducere,*  to  break,  seems  alone  suited 
to  the  sense.  *  Diducit  scopulos  et  mon- 
tem  rumpit  aceto,*  Juv.  x  153.  The 
question  was  one  of  orthography  to  the 
copyists.  Mr.  Blackbum  however  prefers 
*deducere,*  supposing  the  precept  to  be 
that  the  earth  is  to  be  constantly  hoed  up 
to  the  stems,  the  rains  washing  it  away 
and  exposing  the  roots.  For  the  precept . 
see  Col.  IV  3,  {  2,  Arb,  13. 

355.  *  Caput  *  is  clearly  used  for  the 
root  of  the  tree,  a  sense  which  it  has 
repeatedly  in  Cato,  e.  g.  c  33,  *capita 
vitium  per  sementim  ablaqueato;  .  .  . 
circum  capita  addito  stercus;  .  .  .  cir- 
cum  capita  sarrito.*  Comp.  Aristot.  de 
Long.  et  Brev.  Vitae  vi  7,  t6  ydp  av«  tov 
^VTov  Kal  Ki^aXrj  pi^a  iarL  He  has  before 
used  jcc^aXo/Sap^  of  trees  with  heaw  roots. 
In  Col.  III  10,  etc,  and  Cic  de  Sen.  15 
[see  Reid's  note],  *  caput '  bears  a  totally 
different  sense,  the  upper  branches  of  the 
vine.  So  the  word  has  opposite  senses  as 
applied  to  rivers  :  see  on  iv  319. 

*  Bidens '  is  a  two-pronged  hoe,  with  a 
head  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  and 
used  more  like  a  pickaxe  than  a  hoe, 
whence  *  iactare  *  ( Keightley ).  The  weight 
is  denoted  by  *vaIido  consueta  bidenti 
Ingemere,'  Lucr.  v  208.   [TibuU.  ii  iii  6.] 

*  Duros,'  massive ;  but  used  in  this 
connexion  the  word  denotes  that  the  task 
is  severe  and  the  work  done  thoroughly, 
like  the  epithets  in  w.  237,  264.  Col.  iii 
13  mentions  digging  and  ploughing  as 
altematives,  the  distance  between  the 
rows  being  regulated  according  to  the 
employment  of  one  or  the  other,  from 
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aut  presso  exercere  solum  sub  vomere,  et  ipsa      ^-T"- 
flectere  luctantes  inter  vineta  iuvencos ; 
tum  levis  calamos  et  rasae  hastilia  virgae 
fraxineasque  aptare  sudes,  furcasque  valentis, 
viribus  eniti  quarum  et  contemnere  ventos  360 

adsuescant,  summasque  sequi  tabulata  per  ulmos. 
Ac  dum  prima  novis  adolescit  frondibus  aetas, 
parcendum  teneris,  et/  dum  se  laetus  ad  auras 
palmes  agit  laxis  per  purum  immissus  habenis,     7,^v 


five  to  seven  feet  where  there  is  digging, 
from  seven  to  ten  where  there  is  ploughing. 

356.  Med.  originally  had  *submoveret 
ipsa.' 

357.  *Flectere,*  i.e.  to  plough  across 
as  well  as  up  and  down  the  lines  of 
vines;  *Transversis  adversisc^ue  sulcis,* 
Col.  1.  c.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
regular  intersecting  avenues.  Comp.  vv. 
277  foll.  notes.  In  that  case,  according 
to  Col.,  ten  feet  every  way  were  left  in 
planting;  but  he  adds  that  this  only 
answers  where  the  soil  is  unusually  pro- 
ductive. 

*  Vineta  *  is  used  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  plural  I^ing  natural  in  a  precept, — 

*  Up  and  down  your  vineyards.' 

*  Luctantis,'    like    *saepius,*    *  duros,* 

*  presso,'  denotes  the  pains  to  be  bestowed. 

358.  This  would  almost  correspond  to 
the  training  of  espalier  vines  (*  pedatio,* 
*iugatio'),  descrilid  by  Col.  iv  12,  etc. 
But  it  is  clear  from  v.  361  that  the  *  ar- 
busta  *  are  still  referred  to.  The  *  calami ' 
seem  to  be  the  *  harundines '  of  Varro  i 
8,  which  were  used  for  the  *  iuga,'  or 
cross  pieces,  the  *  rasae  hastilia  virgae,' 
spear-Iike  wands  made  of  peeled  rods, 
the  *hastilia  de  vepribus'  of  Columella. 
Pal.  has  *  rassa '  (*  rasa '). 

359.  The  *  sudes '  and  *  furcae,'  as  Mr. 
Blackburn  says,  are  probably  the  upright 
pieces,  which  are  forked  at  the  top,  ihe 
other  bein^  inserted  in  them  horizontally. 

*  Valentis '  is  the  reading  of  Med. ,  Rom. , 
and   others.      The    Verona    fragm.    has 

*  bicomis '  (accepted  by  Heyne),  which,  as 
Wagn.  remarks,  is  a  mistaken  repetition 
from  I  264. 

360.  *Quarum  viribus,'  abl.  instrum., 
like  *quarum  auxilio.'  *£niti,'  climb. 
Comp.  V.  427,  *  ad  sidera  raptim  Vi  pro- 
pria  nituntur.' 

361.  *  Tabulata,'  stories,  the  successive 
branches  of  the  elm  to  which  the  vines 


were  trained,  intermediate  boughs  being 
removed.  They  were  to  be  at  least  three 
feet  apart,  and  were  not  to  be  in  the  same 
perpendicular  line,  lest  the  cluster  hang- 
mg  from  the  *  tabulatum  '  above  should  be 
injured  by  that  below.     Col.  v  6,  1 1. 

362-370.  *  When  the  vine  is  quite 
young,  leave  it  alone.  When  it  begins  to 
shoot  out  its  branches,  pluck  oflf  the 
superfluous  leaves  with  the  hand.  When 
it  has  come  to  its  strength,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  use  the  knife.* 

362.  The  pruning  of  the  vine,  *pu- 
tatio '  or  *  pampinatio. '  There  are  three 
periods,  i,  whenyou  must  leave  the  young 
vine  entirely  alone,  2,  when  you  may 
pluck  off  the  leaves  but  not  use  the  knife, 
3,  when  you  may  use  the  knife.  *  Novis 
frondibus'  is  probably  theablative.  Comp. 
Lucr.  III  449,  *Inde  ubi  robustis  adolevit 
viribus  aetas.' 

363.  *  Parcendum  teneris  : '  the  same 
precept  is  givenby  Theophr.  (C.  P.  iii  9) 
and  Cato  (xxxiii),  but  Col.  (iv  11)  con- 
demns  it.  With  the  structure  of  the  pas- 
sage  Forb.  comp.  A.  vii  3J4  foll. 

*  Laetus  *  seems  to  qualify  *  agit,'  as  if 
it  had  been  *  laetum.'  Comp.  A.  i  314, 
439.  n  388.  *WhiIe  the  vine-branch  is 
pushing  its  way  exultingly  into  the  sky, 
launched  into  the  void  in  full  career.' 

364.  *  Agit,'  used  of  growing  upwards, 
as  of  growing  downwards  in  the  phrase 
*radices  agere.'    Comp.  vv.  291,  292. 

*  Laxis,  etc.  :  comp.  Lucr.  V  786, 
*  Arboribusque  datum  est  variis  exinde 
per  auras  Crescendi  magnum  immissis 
certamen  habenis.' 

*  Per  purum '  occurs  Hor.  Od.  i  xxxiv 
7,  for  a  cloudless  sky,  like  *pura  sub 
nocte,'  E.  ix  44.  Used  in  this  sense 
here,  the  word  would  be  an  unmeaning 
piece  of  picturesque.  If  we  make  it  any 
thing  more  than  a  synonym  for  *  aether,* 
we  must  refer  to  the  freedom  of  the  empty 
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ipsa  acie  nondum  falcis  temptanda,  sed  uncis  365 

carpendae  manibus  frondes  interque  legendae  : 
inde  ubi  iam  validis  amplexae  stirpibus  ulmos 
exierint,  tunc  stringe  comas,  tunc  bracchia  tonde  ; 
ante  reformidant  ferrum ;  tum  denique  dura 
exerce  imperia,  et  ramos  compesce  fluentes.  370 

Texendae  saepes  etiam  et  pecus  omne  tenendum, 
praecipue  dum  frons  tenera  imprudensque  laborum ; 
cui  super  indignas  hiemes  solemque  potentem 


sky,   like   *pura    terra*   a    cleared   soil, 

*  purus  locus'  ground  not  built  on.  Virg. 
has  already  stated  it  to  he  an  object  tliat 
the  branches  shouldexpatiate,  v.  287,  *  in 
vacuum  poterunt  se  extendere  raini.' 
Comp.  *  aera  per  vacuum,'  iii  109  nole. 

*  Immissus,  launched  freely  ioio  the 
air.     The  word  is  evidently  taken  from 

*  immissis  habenis'  in  Lucr.,  which  is 
itself  represented  by  *  laxis, '  according  to 
Virg.*s  habit  of  hinting  at  one  mode  of 
expression  wliile  actually  using  anoiher. 
[Compare  Varro  i  xxxi  3  *vitis  immitlitur 
ad  uvas  pariendas ; '  Cic.  Sen.  53  '  sar- 
menlorum  inmissio.'  Reid  explains  in 
all  passages  of  letting  loose  the  reins  ; 
Keil  says  *inmitti  dicuntur  quae  non 
decidunlur  sed  ut  crescani  relinquuntur.'] 

365.  *  Ipsa,'  sc.  *  vitb,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  leaves.     For  the  ellipse,  comp. 

*  quaeque,'  v.  270. 

*  Acie  : '  Med.,  Rom.,  Verona  fragm. 
corr.,  Gud.  ;    Pal.  and  Med.  corr.  have 

*  acies. '  The  origin  of  the  variant,  which 
is  older  than  Serv. ,  is  obvious.  *  Temp- 
tanda'  may  perhaps  imply  a  dangerous 
experiment. 

366.  *  Interlegendae,'  picked  out. 

367.  Med.  late  corr.  and  some  other 
MSS.  (none  of  Ribbeck's)  have  *  viribus ' 
for  *stirpibus.' 

368.  *  Exierint,'shot  up.    Comp.  v.  81, 

*  Exiit  ad  caelum.'  Med.  and  Rom.  have 
*tunc'   twice   in   this   verse,   and    Rom. 

*  tunc  '  in  the  next :  see  v.  317  al)ove. 

369.  *  Tum  denique '  here  =  *  tum  de- 
mum  : '  *  denique  '  answering  lo  *  ante  * 
here  as  to  '  antea '  in  Cic.  ad.  Fam.  ix  14, 

*  Tantum  accessit  ad  eum  amorem,  ut 
mihi  nunc  denique  amare  videar,  antea 
dilexisse. ' 

370.  *  Then  is  the  time  to  set  up  a  strong 
governmenl,  and  keep  down  the  luxu- 
riance  of  the  boughs.'  With  the  metaphor 
in  *  imperia,'  comp.  i  99.     There  is  much 


the  same  feeling  in  Shakspere,  Richard 
II,  Act  111  Sc.  4, 

*  Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 

Cut  ofT  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing 

sprays, 
That  look  too  lofly  in  our  commonwealth : 
AIl  must  be  equal  in  our  govemment.' 

For  *fluentes'  Rom.  has  *valentis.' 

371-397.  *  Cattle  should  be  kept  from 
the  vines  when  young.  Buffaloes  and  roes 
are  worse  enemies  than  scorching  heat  or 
killing  cold.  Hence  the  goat  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  sacrificed  to  Bacchus, 
both  in  Atlica,  at  the  Dionysia,  and  in 
our  Italian  vintage  rejoicings.' 

371.  Serv.  mentions  that  some  put  a 
comma  before  *etiam,*  some  after  it. 
Med.  a  m.  pr.  omitted  *  et.' 

'lenendum,'  here  not  *  shut  in,*  but 

*  shut  out.*  Comp.  ihe  double  meaning  of 
fi/oytiv  and  *arcere.'  Rom.  and  anotner 
MS.  have  *  tuendum,'  which  has  a  differ- 
ent  sense :  see  on  v.  195.  Some  MSS. 
(none  of  Ribbeck's)  add  '  est,'  Which  was 
the  reading  before  Heins. 

372.  ['Praeterea'  Nonius  p.  486,  for 
*praecipue.'      *  Frons  : '    Serv.   quotes  a 

*  vera  et  antiqua  lectio,  fronds  ; '  cp.  No- 
nius  p.  114,  486.— H.  N.] 

'  Laborum,'  trials.   Comp.  v.  343  above. 

373.  *  Super,'  besides,  not  more  than. 
The  comparison  come>  in  v.  376. 

'  Indignas  : '  Serv.,  E.  x  10,  quotes  *  in- 
dignas  turris '  from  Ennius  in  the  sense  of 
'magnas.'  If  this  is  true,  which  without 
the  context  it  may  be  unsafe  to  assume  on 
the  authority  of  Serv.,  the  idea  must  be 
that  of  immotleraieness,  already  noticed 
in  ihe  case  of  'improbus.'  It  may  here 
however  be  very  well  explained  with  re- 
ference  to  the  tenderness  of  the  young 
vine,  and  rendercd  '  cniel.' 

*  Hiemes '  (plural)  may  mean  either 
winters  or  winter  weather,  just  as  '  soles ' 
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silvestres  uri  adsidue  capreaeque  sequaces 

inludunt,  pascuntur  oves  avidaeque  iuvencae.  375 

frigora  nec  tantum  cana  concreta  pruina, 

aut  gravis  incumbens  scopulis  arentibus  aestas, 

quantum  illi  nocuere  greges,  durique  venenum 

dentis  et  admorso  signata  in  stirpe  cicatrix. 

non  aliam  ob  culpam  Baccho  caper  omnibus  aris  380 

caeditur  et  veteres  ineunt  proscaenia  ludi, 

praemiaque  ingeniis  pagos  et  compita  circum 


may  mean  either  summers  or  sunny  days. 
Thereisthesamedoubt  inHor.  Od.  111^32. 

*  Solemque   potentem  :  *    comp.    i  92, 

*  rapidive  potentia  solis.*   We  may  render 

*  oppressive'  or  *  tyrannous.* 

374.  *  Uri : '  the  *  urus  *  was  properly 
a  wild  animal  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B. 
G.  VI  28)  and  Pliny  (viii  38)  as  a  native 
of  the  Hercynian  forest  in  Gemiany.  Here 
and  III  532  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
buffaloes  of  Italy. 

*Capreae*  Pal.,  Verona  fragm.,  Gud., 
and  Rom. ( which has  *  capraeae ').  *  Caprae  * 
Med.,  which  Wagn.  prefers,  partly  from 
a  mistaken  notion  of  its  superior  authority. 
He  comp.  E.  ii  64,  *  Florentem  cytisum 
sequitur  lasciva  capella.'  But  it  seems 
more  like  Virg.  to  keep  the  goat,  the  arch- 
offender,  to  the  last  (v.  380),  and  then  to 
indicate  his  crime  rather  than  mention  it 
plainly,  at  the  same  lime  that  the  descrip- 
tion  of  his  punishment  and  the  attendant 
circumstances  keeps  him  prominently  be- 
fore  the  reader's  mind.  See  notes  on  Iil 
237,  E.  VI  29.  For  the  fondness  of  roes 
for  vines,  comp.  Hor.  S.  II  iv  43,  *  Vinea 
summittit  capreas  non  semper  edulis.' 

*  Sequaces '  means  persecuting,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  seems  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  deer  climbing  even  the  rocks  after 
the  vine. 

375.  *  Inludunt,'  disport  themselves 
with  ii.  *  Pascuntur,'  etc. :  the  commen- 
tators  repeat  *  quam '  from  *  cui.'  But  the 
passage  is  probably  parallel  to  vv.  207, 
208  (note) ;  the  only  difference  is  the 
absence  of  the  conjunction  here. 

376.  Comp.  Lucr.  iii  20,  *nix  acri  con- 
creta  pruina.'  Virg.  in  borrowing  the 
expression  has  awkwardly  changed  *  nix  * 
into  'frigora,'  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  congealed  by  frost.  *No  cold  that 
hoar  frost  ever  congealed,  no  summer  that 
ever  smote  heavily  on  the  parching  rocks, 
has  been  so  fatal  toit  as  the  herds,  and  the 


venom  of  their  sharp  tooth,  and  the  wound 
impressed  on  the  stem  that  they  have 
gnawed  to  the  quick.' 

377.  *  Scopulis  : '  the  vineyards  on  the 
terraced  rocks.  So  v.  522,  *Mitis  in 
apricis  coquitur  vindemia  saxis.' 

378.  *  llli '  seems  to  be  dative  after 
*nocuere,'  not  nom.  with  *greges.' 

*Venenum  dentis:'  comp.  v.  196, 
*  urentis  cuha  capellas.' 

379.  *  Admorso '  Serv.  and  Gud.  Vari- 
ants  are  'admorsum*  (Pal),  *admorsu' 
(Rom.),  *amorso'(Med  ),  *amorsu'(Med. 
corr.)  :  Ribbeck  reads  *  ad  morsum.' 
There  can  be  no  question  that  *  admorso  * 
is  right,  the  termination  (as  Heyne  sug- 
gests)  having  probably  been  altered  by 
copyists  who  found  a  difficulty  in  the 
gender. 

*  Stirps, '  as  used  by  Virg. ,  is  masc.  in 
its  literal,  fem.  in  its  transferred  sense. 
[See  Fest.  p.  313,  and  Non.  p.  226,  who 
show  that  tne  ancient  writers  were  not  so 
strict.— H.  N.] 

380.  For  the  custom,  see  Varro,  R.  R. 
I  2,  and  Ovid's  translation  of  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Evenus,  F.  I  353.  The 
reason  assigned  is  probably  fictitious,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  goat,  though 
it  gnawed  the  olive,  was  especially  for- 
bidden  to  be  ofiTered  to  Pallas. 

*  Omnibus  aris,'  as  we  should  say,  uni- 
versally. 

381.  *Et'  couples  it  clause  with  the 
verbal  only,  not  with  the  adverbial  part 
of  the  clause  preceding. 

*  FTOSCSLQnisif*  irpoaKrivtov,  b  the  same  as 
Xoyetoi',  or  stage  ;  (TKy/i^  being  the  scene. 

382.  Heyne,  to  carry  *  non  aliam  ob 
culpam'  through  the  sentence  and  pre- 
serve  the  continuity,  takes  *praemia  to 
be  in  apposition  to  *  caprum '  understood. 
This  is  too  artificial :  the  words  *  veteres 
ineunt  proscaenia  ludi'  intervene,  and  a 
digression  is  inevitable  at  v.  385.    At  the 
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Thesidae  posuere,  atque  inter  pocula  laeti 

mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per  utres. 

nec  non  Ausonii,  Troia  gens  missa,  coloni  385 

versibus  incomptis  ludunt  risuque  soluto, 

oraque  corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis, 

et  te^  Bacche^  vocant  per  carmina  laeta,  tibique 

oscilla  ex  alta  suspendunt  mollia  pinu. 

hinc  omnis  largo  pubescit  vinea  fetu,  390 


same  time  we  may  say  that  in  *  praemia,' 
as  in  '  utres,'  the  goat  is  alluded  to,  though 
it  is  neither  expressed  nor  understood 
grammatically. 

'  Ingeniis'  Rom.,  schol.  Bem. ;  Med., 
Pal.,  Gud.  have  *ingentis;*  Serv.  and 
Philarg.  mention  both.  Earlier  edd.  read 
'ingentes'  with  *Thesidae  ;*  Ribbeck  conj. 
*  in  gentis.*  *  Ingenia '  may  mean  *genius  * 
or  *  men  of  genius '  or  *  works  of  genius ;  * 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  dLstinguish 
which  of  tluree  equally  applicable  senses 
was  meant  by  Virg.  here. 

*  Pagos  et  compita,'  the  scene  of  the 
Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  appears  to  be 
the  Roman  equivalent  of  «ar'  aypov^, 
Comp.  Hor.  Ep.  i  i  49,  *  Quis  circum  pagos 
et  circum  compita  puenax  Magna  coronari 
contemnat  Olympia  ?  Bui  it  would  be  ha- 
zardous  to  presume  that  Virg.  accurately 
distinguished  the  various  Dionysiac  festi- 
vals.  *  Caper '  seems  to  point  to  rpayy^ia, 
and  *  pagos'  to  thecommon  derivation  of 
Kwfitfioia  from  cw/xi}.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  the  poet  may  confuse  the  iwo  ancient 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  rpayy^ia,  that 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat  and  that  from 
the  custom  of  giving  the  goat  as  a  prize. 

383.  *  Thesidae  : '  the  Athenians  are 
called  ertffiUai  by  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1067, 
and  &rt<nu»i  tokoi  by  Aesch.  Eum.  462. 
Comp.  also  Eum.  1026.  *  Inler  pocula 
laeti,'  in  their  drunken  jollity.  We  need 
not  press  *  inter '  so  as  to  mean  in  the 
intervals  of  drinking.  Persius  has  *  inter 
pocula'  130,  *  inter  vina' iii  100.  *  In 
poculis '  occurs  Cic.  de  Sen.  14. 

384.  *Unctos  saluere  per  utres,'  the 
ioKutXtafffio^,  or  eame  of  dancing  on  the 
oiled  skin  of  the  he-coat  which  had  been 
sacrificed.  [*  Saliere '  Med.  corr.  and  Rom. 
— H.  N.] 

385.  This  and  the  following  lines  appear 
to  refer  to  the  *  Fescennina  licentia  *  (Hor. 
£p.  II  i  140)  after  the  vintage,  and  not  to 
the  Liberalia  at  Rome  on  the   i^th  of 


March,  for  which  see  Ov.  F.  III  713  foll. ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  positively. 

*  Troia  gens  missa  is  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  Aeneid.  It  also  intimates  here  that 
the  Italian  festivities  were  not  borrowed 
from  Greece.  With  the  construction  comp. 

*  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra  missus,' 
A.  VI  811. 

386.  *  Versibus  incomptis,*  perhaps  the 
*horridus  ille  Satumius  numerus'  of 
Horace,  Ep.  Il  i  157,  which  (was  the) 
national  metre  of  Italy  before  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  metres  of  Cireece. 

387.  *  Corticibus  cavatis '  abl.  of  the  ma- 
terial.  The  bark,  being  naturally  curved, 
forms  a  hollow  when  stripped  from  the 
tree.     *  Os'  for  the  mask,  like  wpoffwirov. 

388.  *  Per  carmina  laeta '  may  be  either 

*  in  the  course  of  glad  hymns, '  or  *  invoke 
you  by  glad  hymns.' 

389.  *Oscilla'  were  small  figures  or 
masks  of  Bacchus  or  other  appropriate 
deity,  which  were  hung  on  trees  that  they 
might  tum  with  the  wind  to  spread  fer- 
tility  every  way.     See  Dict.  Ant.  (ed.  3) 

*  oscillum, '  where  representations  are  given 
from  ancient  art  [and  the  origin  of  the 
practice  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Marindin]. 

*  Mollia '  [probably  means  made  of  wax 
(Ladewig)  or  of  wool,  the  materials  most 
used  for  *oscilla.'  Con.  referred  theword 
to  the  *  beautiful  mild  and  propitious  ex- 
pression  of  the  god's  face,'  but  this  expres- 
sion  cannot  be  detected  on  extant  *  oscilla* 
(see  Dict.  Ant.  1.  c),  while  the  epithet 
can  scarcely  refer  only  to  Bacchus,  and 
there  is  the  further  objection  that  *  mollis ' 
hardly = beautiful.  ] 

390.  *  Pubescit : '  comp.  Theocr.  v  109, 
M^  fifv  \wl3d<nja6i  rag  afiirfXog'  4»Tt  yap 
ij3at.  This  and  the  two  following  lines 
might  seem  to  point  to  a  festival  before 
the  vintage.  But  they  more  naturally 
mean  that  the  honours  paid  to  Bacchus  in 
a  thanksgiving  festival  ensure  a  large  yield 
for  the  ensuing  year. 
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complentur  vallesque  cavae  saltusque  profundi,      ?  \' 
et  quocumque  deus  circum  caput  egit  honestum. 
ergo  rite  suum  Baccho  dicemus  honorem 
carminibus  patriis  lancesque  et  liba  feremus, 
et  ductus  cornu  stabit  sacer  hircus  ad  aram,  395 

pinguiaque  in  veribus  torrebimus  exta  columis. 

Est  etiam  ille  labor  curandis  vitibus  alter, 
cui  numquam  exhausti  satis  est :  namque  omne  quodannis 
terque  quaterque  ^olum  scindendum,  glaebaque  versis  Zh 


391.  '  Complentur,*  teem.  Lucretius 
uses  the  word  of  the  conception  of  women. 
There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  restrict 
the  description  in  this  line  to  vineyards, 
though  such  a  rcstriction  would  accord 
with  w.  4  folL,  which  are  somewhat 
parallel. 

[*Profundi,*  deep.  Munro  compares 
Lucr.  V  41  *pernemoraac  magnomontes 
silvasque  promndas,'  and  adds  that  *salius' 
are  the  lawns  and  long  deBles  sloping  from 
the  hills  to  the  plains.  *  Silvae  profundae  * 
recurs  A.  vii  515;  *  caelum  profundum* 
in  E.  IV  51  seems  different.] 

392.  •  Honestum,'  comely.  [See  iv 
232  ;  A.  X  133  ;  XII  155 ;  Varro  R.  R.  II 
vi  2,  etc.]  The  look  of  Bacchus  fertilizes 
the  country,  as  that  of  Jupiter  (A.  i  255) 
cahns  the  sky. 

393.  *Honorem,*a  hymn,  as  A.  l  49, 
*  aris  imponit  honorem,'  a  sacrifice. 

394.  *  Patriis,'  to  show  that  the  Roman 
worship  of  Bacchus  was  time-honoured  as 
well  as  the  Greek  :  comp.  v.  385,  *  Troia 
gens  missa.'  It  may  also  imply  the  use  of 
the  national  metre  (v.  386). 

*  Lances '  probably  for  the  *  exta,'  as  in 
V.  194.  Others  suppose  a  hendiadys, 
Miba  in  lancibus.'  *Liba:*  Ov.  F.  ill 
761,  *Melle  pater  (Bacchus)fruitur:  libo- 
que  infusa  calenti  lure  repertori  candida 
mella  damus.'  This  however  is  said  of 
the  Liberalia. 

395.  *Ductus,*  implying  that  the  animal 
was  led,  not  dragged,  which  was  unlucky, 
and  *stabit  *  (comp.  *  statuo,*  *constituo*) 
are  words  appropriate  ito  sacrifice.  We 
need  not  suppose  with  many  commen- 
tators  that  their  use  here  necessarily 
denotes  that  the  offering  would  be  pro- 
pitious.     *  Sacer,*  devoted. 

396.  *  Columis :  *  Serv.  says  that  hazel 
spits  were  used  because  the  hazel  was 
injurious  to  the  vine.     Comp.  v.  299. 

397-419.    *The  dressing  of  the  vine 


is  an  interminable  labour:  the  ground 
has  constantly  to  be  broken  up  :  when 
the  leaves  are  shed,  pruning  begins : 
fastenings  have  to  be  provided.  When 
pruning  and  tying  up  are  over,  you  have 
still  to  use  the  hoe,  and  still  (v.  419)  live 
in  dread  of  storms. ' 

397.  *Curandis,'  dressing.  The  word 
is  used  by  Cato,  R.  R.  xxxiii,  for  all  the 
operations  subsequent  to  planting.  *  Alter ' 
must  refer  to  what  has  just  gone  before, 

*  Texendae  saepes  etiam,'  etc.  With  the 
first  words  of  tne  line  comp.  Iii  425. 

398.  *  Exhausti'  =  *  exhaustionis  ' 
(Serv.) :  Ihe  participle  is  construed  like  a 
substantive.  Comp.  such  usages  as  *  Prius 
quam  incipias  consulto  ;  et  ubi  consulueris 
mature  facto  opus  est,'  Sall.  Cat.  i.  In 
prose  we  might  have  had  *  cuius  numquam 
satis  exhaustum  est.'  Here,  apparently 
for  the  sake  of  poetic  variation,  the  par- 
ticiple,  instead  of  being  predicate,  is  made 
genitive,  while  the  labour  is  in  a  manner 
personified  and  made  the  exacting  power. 

*  Which  is  never  satisfied  by  exhaustion.* 
Comp.  A.  IX  356,  *  Poenarum  exhaustum 
satis  est,'  where  however  the  resemblance 
is  merely  extemal. 

*  Namque '  has  here  much  of  the  force 
of  *  nempe,*  resembling,  as  Wund.  re- 
marks,  the  use  of  ydp  is  such  passages  as 
Thuc.  I  3,  ^17X01 1^£  /ioc  Kai  rSda  .  .  .  npb 
ydp  K.r.X.,  but  it  also  justifies  *  cui  num- 
quam  exhausti  satis  est.'  [*£xhaustis' 
Med.  *Quodannis*  Pal.,  Rom.,  and  so 
formerly  Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

399.  It  seems  doubtfiil  whether  both 
these  clauses  are  to  be  understood  of  the 

*  bidens,*  of  which  the  prongs  are  used  to 
loosen  the  ground,  the  back,  *  versis,*  to 
break  the  clods  so  turned  up,  or  whether 
a  distinction  is  intended  between  plough- 
ing  and  hoeing,  the  former  of  which  pro- 
cesses  is  to  be  frequently  repeated,  the 
latter  never  intermitted.     Supposing  this 
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aeternum  frangenda  bidentibus ;  omne  levandum    400 
fronde  nemus.     redit  agricolis  labor  actus  in  orbem, 
atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur  annus. 
ac  iam  olim  seras  posuit  cum  vinea  frondes 
frigidus  et  silvis  aquilo  decussit  honorem, 
iam  tum  acer  curas  venientem  extendit  in  annum  405 
rusticus  et  curvo  Saturni  dente  relictam 
persequitur  vitem  attondens  fingitque  putando. 
primus  humum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremato 


dbtinction  to  be  meant,  Virg.  will  be 
speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of  vineyards, 
calculated  respectively  for  ploughing  and 
digging  :  see  on  v.  355. 

*Scindere'  is  commonly  used  of  the 
plough,  I  50,  III  160.  Col.  IV  4  says 
that  the  number  of  times  the  soil  ought  to 
be  loosened  cannot  be  defined — the  more 
the  better. 

401.  *  Nemus '  like  *  silvis,*  v.  404,  and 
perhaps  *umbra,'  v.  410,  seem  to  be  used 
of  the  supporting  trees  in  ihe  *  arbuslum,' 
as  in  V.  308  above.  *  Labor  actus '  may 
be  taken  wiih  Heyne  and  others  of  past 
labour,  the  same  tasks  recurring  yearly  ; 
or  *  actus '  niay  be  connected  with  *  in 
orbem,*  moving  in  a  ring.  In  vv.  516 
foll.  we  have  the  other  side  of  the  piclure, 
the  constant  succession  of  the  fruits  of  ihe 
husbandman's  toil. 

402.  *  Atque  : '  even  as.  The  copula- 
tive  is  employed  here  in  the  place  of  a 
conjunction  denoting  a  more  special  rela- 
tion.  This  use  is  commonest  where  the 
relation  intended  is  that  of  time  [ii  80 
noie].  Comp.  the  use  of  *atque'  in 
comparisons,  and  in  such  expressions  as 
*simul  atque.' 

*  Volvitur : '  Varius  had  said  of  the 
world  *  sua  se  volventis  in  vestigia '  (fab. 
inc.  I,  Ribbeck). 

403.  [*01im  cum '  =  *illotemporecum,' 
used  by  Plaui.  Lucr.  etc.  Comp.  e.g. 
Trin.  II  iv  122  *primum  omnium,  olim 
terra  quom  proscinditur,  In  quinto  quoque 
sulco  moriuntur  boves  ; '  I,ucr.  vi  148 ; 
A.  VIII  391,  G.  III  303  ;  *olim  '  is  usually 
explained  as  having  here  its  etymological 
meaning,  *  then,  (when).'  Con.,  who  hesi- 
tated  alx)ut  this  line,  objects  ihat  the  phrase 
'appearsto  becommonly  usedforindefinite, 
not  for  definiteoccurrences,'  which  is  true, 
but  the  present  passage  is  just  what  he 
means  by  an  indennite  occurrence  ;  comp. 
the  passage  from  the  Trin.] 


404.  This  line  is  borrowed  from  Varro 
Atacinus,  according  to  Serv.  Horace  has 
the  same  phrase,  perhaps  from  the  same 
source,  Epod.  XI  6,  *  December  silvis 
honorem  decutit.' 

405.  Med.  has  *extendet.' 

406.  *  Rusticus  :'  Rom.  has  *agricola.' 

*  Curvo  Saturni  dente  : '  Satum  was 
regularly  represenfed  with  a  pruning-knife. 
Juv.  XIII  39  (see  Mayor's  note)  represents 
him  as  assuming  it  after  his  expulsion 
from  his  throne.  *  Dens '  is  used  of  any 
curved  implement  (v.  423). 

*  Relictam  '  may  be  either  *  stripped  of 
its  foliage  '  (for  which  however  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  hnd  an  exact  parallel),  or,  as  Serv. 
takes  it,  the  vine  which  he  has  left,  in 
other  words  *  he  retums  to  the  vine.* 

407.  •  Persequitur '  like  '  insectabere  ' 
of  exterminating  weeds,  I  155,  *insec^ui- 
tur '  of  following  up  sowing  by  levelhng 
the  soil,  ib.  105.  It  is  conceivable  how- 
ever  that  Virg.  may  have  wished  to  imi- 
tate  the  Greek  use  of  SiaTiXeiv  wiih  a 
participle. 

*  Fingit : '  comp.  A.  VI  80,  *  fingitque 
premendo,'  moulds  it  to  his  will.  The 
word  is  specially  used  of  clay  moulded  by 
the  potter.  Comp.  Pers.  iil  24,  *  Nunc, 
nunc  properandus  et  acri  Fingendus  sine 
fine  rota,'  and  the  word  *  figulus.' 

*  Putando  : '  Col.  (iv  4)  includes  under 
this  term  the  *ablaqueaiio,'  which  con- 
sisted  in  laying  of>en  the  roots  and  cutting 
away  all  suckers  springing  from  them 
within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  surface. 
Cerda  however  understands  *  attondens ' 
here  of  *  ablaqueatio.' 

408.  Digging  was  constantly  to  go  on, 
so  that  he  that  began  first  would  do  best : 
carting  away  and  buming  the  branches 
is  an  occupation  which  suits  no  one  time 
more  than  another,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  beiter  ;  the  vine-poles,  ifallowed 
to  remain  out,   would  suffer    from    the 
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sarmenta  et  vallos  primus  sub  tecta  referto ; 
postremus  metito.     bis  vitibus  ingruit  umbra  ;         410 
bis  segetem  densis  obducunt  sentibus  herbae; 
durus  uterque  labor :  laudato  ingentia  rura, 
exiguum  colito.     nec  non  etiam  aspera  rusci 
vimina  per  silvam  et  ripis  fluvialis  harundo 
caeditur  incultique  exercet  cura  salicti.  415 

iam  vinctae  vites,  iam  falcem  arbusta  reponunt, 


weather.  Taubm.  quotes  Cato  v,  who 
lays  down  as  a  general  rule  *  Opera  omnia 
mature  conficias  face  :  nam  res  rustica 
sic  est :  si  unam  rem  sero  feceris,  op^era 
omnia  sero  feceris.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  thoroughly  ripe  the  grapes,  as 
Keightley  says,  the  better  the  wine. 

409.  '  Sarmenta,'  prunings  of  the  vine. 
Festus  p.  322  derives  the  word  from  an 
ancient  verb  *  sarpo,'  to  prune ;  [and  the 
der.  is  generally  accepted.]  In  a  second- 
ary  sense  it  is  used  simply  for  the  branches 
of  the  vine.     *  Devecta,'  as  in  v.  207. 

*  Vallos,'  the  vine-poles.  Varro,  R.  R. 
I  8,  *  Ibi  dominus  simul  ac  vidit  occipitium 
vindemiatoris  furcillas  reducit  hibernatum 
in  tecta,  ut  sine  sumptu  earum  opera 
altero  anno  uti  possit.*  It  would  seem 
at  first  sight  that  *  vallos  *  must  refer  to 
espalier  vines.  But  comp.  w.  358-361, 
where  *  sudes '  is  convertible  with  '  vallos.* 

410.  *Metito,'  of  vines,  like  *s^es,' 
*serere,'  *semina,'  Heyne.  Comp.  iv  231, 
where  *messis'  is  used  of  collecting  honey. 
*  Bis  : '  in  spring  and  autumn. 

*  Umbra  may  refer  to  the  shade  of  the 
elm  or  other  supporting  tree.  Col.  iv  27 
howeveruses  *  umbras  compescere,'  speak- 
ing  of  the  foliage  of  the  vine. 

411.  *  Segetem,'  the  vineyard,  or  the 
vines  ;  *  obducunt '  favours  the  former. 

*  Herbae  '  must  be  used  in  a  widesense, 
as  in  Cic.  De  Div.  i  34,  *  Herbae  asperae 
et  agrestes.'  The  weeding  (•runcatio*) 
appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  same 
time  as  the  pruning.    Pal.  has  *inducunt.' 

412.  *  Uterque  labor :  *  not  the  double 
labour  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  the 
double  labour  of  *  pampinatio'  and  *  run- 
catio.' 

*  Laudato  .  .  .  colito  : '  the  form  of  the 
expression  is  evidently  taken  from  Hes. 
Works  643,  Ny  dXiyrjv  aivelv,  fifyaXy  d* 
ivi  (pofyria  kikoGcu,  where  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  the  point  of  the  epigram.  Here  the 
point  is  obvious,  the  larger  estate  being 


prima  facie  the  best,  and  large  estates 
being  only  too  common  in  Italy  (Pliny 
XVIII  35).  *Laudato'  does  not  itself 
mean  *  reicito  ; '  if  it  did,  there  would  be 
no  force  in  the  antithesis.  Still  the  same 
feeling  is  at  the  root  of  this  use  of  the 
word  and  that  of  kTraivdv  for  to  decline, 
the  feeling,  namely,  which  appears  in  our 
use  of  the  word  *compliment.'  The 
connexion  here  is  that,  as  the  work  is 
exacting,  a  small  estate  is  better  than  a 
large  one.  [Serv.  says  the  same  precept 
was  given  by  Cato  to  his  son. — H.  N.] 
Col.  I  3,  §§  8  foll.,  after  quoting  these 
words  of  Virg.,  says,  *  Quippe  acutissi- 
mam  gentem  Poenos  dixisse  convenit, 
imbecilliorem  agrum  quam  agricolam  essc 
debere,  quoniam,  cum  sit  colluctandum 
cum  eo,  si  fundus  praevaleat,  adlidi  domi- 
num.  Nec  dubium  quin  minus  reddat 
laxus  ager  non  recte  cultus,  quam  angus- 
tus  eximie.'  He  speaks  of  the  old  Roman 
feeling  against  dividing  conquered  lands 
among  a  few,  *  nec  magis  quia  superbum 
videbatur  tantum  loci  detinere,  quam  quia 
flagitiosum,  quos  hostis  profugiendo  deso- 
lasset  agros,  novo  more  civem  Romanum 
supravirespatrimonii  possidendodeserere ; ' 
and  contrasts  the  modern  practice,  *  prae- 
potentium,  qui  possident  finis  gentium, 
quos  ne  circumire  equis  quidem  valent, 
sed  proculcandos  pecudibus,  et  vastandos 
ac  populandos  feris  derelinquunt,  aut  occu- 
patos  nexu  civium  et  ergastulis  tenent.' 

413.  *  Rusci,'  butchers'  broom.  But- 
chers'  broom,  reeds,  and  willows  are  to- 
be  cut  for  tying  up  the  vine. 

415.  *  Salicti : '  comp.  i  265,  *  Aut 
Amerina  parat  lentae  retinacula  viti.' 
*lnculti'  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
*  cura '  can  be  only  that  of cutting  them :  but 
they  also  required  pruning,  Pliny  XVii  142. 

416.  *Reponunt'  =  *reponisinunt.*  The 
language  passes  from  precept  to  the  liveli- 
ness  of  narrative.  [*Victae*  Pal.  and 
originally  Med. — H.  N.] 
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iam  canit  effectos  extremus  vinitor  antes  : 
sollicitanda  tamen  tellus  pulvisque  movendus, 
et  iam  maturis  metuendus  luppiter  uvis. 

Contra  non  ulla  est  oleis  cultura  ;  neque  illae 
procurvam  expectant  falcem  rastrosque  tenaces, 
cum  semel  haeserunt  arvis  aurasque  tulerunt  j. 
ipsa  satls  tellus^  cum  dente  recluditur  unco, 
sufficit  umorem  et  gravidas  cum  vomere  frugesr 


420 


^yH 


417.  This  is  the  reading  of  Med.  (first 
readings),  Rom.,  Pal.,  Gud.,  and  Nonius 
p.  30,  restored  by  Wagn.  Heyne,  with 
all  the  edd.  after  the  Aldine,  gives  *  ex- 
tremos  effetus.'  [Serv.  reads  *effectus 
extremos,*  and  observes  *  melius  est  ef- 
fectus  legere  quam  effectos,  ut  quidam 
legunt.* — H.  N.     Med.  latecorr.  hias  also 

*  effectus.'] 

[•Antes,*  properly  projections  (from 
*an-'  before),  here  =  *extremi  ordines.* 
The  word  is  explained  by  Verrius  Flaccus 
(Fest.  p.  16  M.)  as=*extremi  ordines 
vinearum,*  the  last  or  fiirthest  rows  of  the 
vines ;  Serv.  gives  this  explanation,  as 
well  as  another,  found  also  in  Nonius 
p.  25  and  Philarg.  here,  according  to 
which  *  antes '  means  the  walls  of  the 
vineyard,  or  more  properly  the  stones 
projecting  at  the  corners  of  the  walls. 
The  Berne  scholia  mention  all  these  views. 
Philarg.  quotes  from  Cato  De  Re  Militari 

*  pedites  quattuor  agminibus,  equites  duo- 
bus  antibus  duces,*  in  two  lines. — H.  N. 
See  Contributions  to  Latin  Lexicography, 
p.  226.] 

*  Effectos,'  completed.  So  Quint.  x  5 
opposes  *materia  effecta'  to  *incohata.* 
The  rows  are  said  to  be  completed  because 
the  vine-dresser  has  been  through  all  and 
done  what  is  necessary  for  each.  *  Ex- 
tremus,'  the  last.  Comp.  v.  410,  *Pos- 
tremus  metito.'  The  vine-dresser  sings 
like  the  *frondator,'  E.  i  56. 

418.  *  Tamen  :  *  *  after  all  this  work 
you  will  still  have  to  stir  the  ground,*  etc. 
The  *  pulveratio '  appears  to  have  been  a 
distinct  process  founded  on  the  belief  that 
dust  was  beneficial  to  vines.  Palladius 
(III  7)  says  that  the  process  requires  re- 

gsatinc  at  the  beginnmg  of  every  month 
om  March  till  October.  Pliny  (xvii 
189)  says,  *  Fossione  pulverem  exdtatum 
contra  soles  nebulasque  prodesse. '  Comp. 
also  Col.  Arb.  82.  This  notion  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  next  line,  as  *  metuendus ' 


of  course  implies  that  precautions  must  be 
taken. 

419.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  *  me- 
tuendus  uvis'  here,  like  *apibus  metu- 
enda '  iv  37,  means  *  an  object  of  terror 
to  the  grapes,'  or  *an  object  of  terror  [to 
the  vine-dresser]  for  the  grapes.' 
^""420-425.  *  Olives  on  the  contrary  want 
no  tending,  when  once  fairly  started. 
Plough  the  ground,  and  it  will  do  all  for 
them.' 

420.  *Non  ulla'  is  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration.  They  do  not  need  the  same 
constant  attention  as  the  vine.  Rom.  and 
some  others  have  *  non  nulla.'  an  obvious 
error,  though  mentioned  by  Serv. 

421.  *  Tenacis,'  tearing  up  the  ground, 
like  ihe  *bidens.' 

422.  *  Haeserunt  arvis : '  when  they 
have  once  taken  hold  of  the  ground  :  i.c. 
after  having  been  transplanted  from  the 

*  seminarium,'  Heyne. 

*  Aurasque  tulerunt : '  so  *  contemnere 
ventos,'  V.  360.  Comp.  also  w.  332-335. 
The  meaning  here  is- when  they  are  strong 
enough  to  weather  tne  breezes.'* 

423.  *  Satis,'  the  dat.  of  *sata,'  put  for 
olives,  as  for  vines  above,  v.  350.  There 
seems  no  ground  for  distinguishing  *  dente 
unco '  and  *  vomere.'  *  Dens '  may  stand 
for  *  vomer,'  as  we  have  *  vomeris  dentem,' 
i  262.     Comp.  *  dentale.' 

424.  *  Cum  vomere : '  *  cum '  seems  here 
to  express  close  connexion  not  so  much  of 
time  as  of  causation,  a  sense  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  opposite  *  sine.'  We 
might  say,  *  as  sure  as  the  ploughshare  is 
put  in  the  ground.'    [So  Urbanus  ap.  Serv. 

*  statim  post  arationem.' — H.  N.]  Voss 
and   Riboeck   read   *quum  vomere,*  sc 

*  recluditur,'  making  an  antithesis  between 
*dente  unco,'  which  they  interpret  *bi- 
dente,'  and  *vomere.'  But  this  is  very 
flat,  and  no  opposition  can  be  imagined 
between  *  umorem '  and  *  gravidas  fruges.* 
Col.  (V  9,  §  12)  however  recommends  the 
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hoc  pinguem  et  placitam  Paci  nutritor  oHvam.        425 
Poma  quoqu€;<ut  primum  truncos  sensere  valentis 
et  vires  habuere  suas,  ad  sidera  raptim 
vi  propria  nituntur  opisque  haut  indiga  nostrae. 
nec  minus  interea  fetu  nemus  omne  gravescit, 
sanguineisque  inculta  rubent  aviaria  bacis:  430 

tondentur  cytisi,  taedas  silva  alta  ministrat, 
pascunturque  ignes  nocturni  et  lumina  fundunt: 
et  dubitant  homines  serere  atque  inpendere  curam? 


use  of  the  plough  and  of  the  *  bidens. '  In 
the  same  chapter  he  gives  a  precept  (§15), 
*Nam  veteris  proverbii  meminisse  con- 
venit  I  *.  eunv  qui  aret  olivetum,  rogare 
fructum ;  qui  stercoret,  exorare ;  qui  caedat 
(putet)  cogere.* 

425.  *  Hoc  *  is  generally  taken  *  on  this 
account,'  like  r(p  m  Hom. ,  a  usage  found 
in  Lucr.  and  Hor.  [See  Munro  on  Lucr. 
III  531,  IV  553,  and  v.  312  above.]  I 
prefer  understanding  it  with  Benson  and 
Martyn,  *by  this,'  sc.  *arando,*  *  with 
this  and  this  only,'  *  this  will  be  enough,* 
especially  as  *  pinguem  et  placitam  Paci ' 
seem  to  express  the  effect  of  *nutritor* 
(*nutritor  ut  pinguis  sit,'  etc  E.  vi  4 
note).  *Do  this,  and  rear  the  olive  to 
the  fatness  which  makes  it  Peace's  darling.' 

*  Nutritor : '  [the  deponent  form  is  quoted 
by  Nonius,  p.  478,  from  Lucilius :  comp. 
Priscian  viii  p.  798,  P.,  Quiniil.  i  iv  28. 
Med.  and  Pal.  have  *  nutritur,'  a  variant 
recognized  by  the  Beme  scholia. — H.  N. 
Neue-Wagener  Formenlehre  ii  p.  67.] 
J" '  426-428.  *  Fruit  trees  too,  when  they 
have  got  their  strength,  take  care  of 
themselves.' 

426.  The  metaphor  seems  to  be  from 
an  adult  man  feeling  his  limbs  strong 
under  him.  It  is  carried  on  through  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

427.  *Raptim'  =  *rapide.'  See  on  i 
409.     With  the  sense  comp.  w.  80  foll. 

428.  *  Que  *  couples  the  adverbial  sub- 
stantive  with  the  adverbial  adjective. 
Comp.  A.  VI  640,  *  Largior  hic  campos 
aether  et  lumine  vestit  Purpureo.'  *  Que  * 
is  omitted  by  Rom. 

(—•429-457.  *  Forest  trees,  small  as  well  as 
'  great,  have  their  uses ;  men  may  well  take 
heart  and  cultivate  them.  Nay,  they  are 
even  wortWer  than  the  vine,  which  may 
be  a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing.' 

429.  *  Nec  minus : '  equally  with  the 
trees  that  have  been  named. 


*  Interea,'  while  man  is  occupied  with 
other  things;  so  in  the  next  line  *in- 
culta'  is  emphatic.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reference  to  the  *  arbustum '  in  *  nemus,' 
as  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  from 
w.  308,  323,  401.  The  word  appears  to 
be  used  generally  of  the  trees  of  the  forest 
in  their  natural  uncultivated  state,  as  man 
is  afterwards  recommended  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  culture. 

*  Fetu  .  .  .  gravescit :  *    Lucr.    l   253, 

*  crescunt  ipsae  fetuque  gravantur.' 

430.  *Aviaria,*  properly  an  artificial 
place  for  tame  birds,  here  the  woods. 
Comp.  Lucr.  i  18,  *  Frondiferasque  domos 
avium'  for  *silvas.* 

*  Sanguineis : '  such  as  the  elder,  E.  x 
27,  etc. 

431.  *Tondentur,'  form  food  for  cattle. 
'Tondent  dumeta  iuvenci,'  i  15.  For  the 
fact  comp.  E.  i  79. 

*  Taedas,*  torches  of  pine-wood,  so  that 

*  alta '  is  appropriate. 

432.  *  Pascunturque  ignes  noctumi  et 
lumina  fundunt '  is  a  poetical  amplification 
of  *  taedas  ministrat.'  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned  whether  *  ignes '  means  torchlights 
or  fires.  *  Noctumi '  and  *  lumina '  may 
seem  to  point  to  the  former;  but  the 
parallel,  *  Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in 
lumina  cedrum,'  A.  vii  13,  apparently 
refers  to  fires,  as  is  shown  by  their  original 
Od.  V  59.  At  the  sanie  time  the  custom 
of  kindling  fires  for  the  sake  of  light  by 
night  (II.  IX  467  foll.)  belongs  rather  to 
the  heroic  age  than  to  Virg.  's  day.  Comp. 
I  291. 

433.  This  line  is  wanting  in  Med.,  and 
is  omitted  by  Ribbeck.  Its  meaning  seems 
to  be  :  when  nature  offers  so  much  to  the 
planter  and  cultivator,  can  man  hesitate 
to  plant  and  cultivate  ?   Heyne  justly  says, 

*  Sententia  versumabsolvens  facile  excidere 
potuit.  Versusperseestpraeclarus.'  With 
the  structure  comp.  A.  I  48,  vi  807. 
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quid  maiora  sequar?  salices  humilesque  genestae, 
aut  illae  pecori  frondem  aut  pastoribus  umbras       435 
sufficiunt,  saepemque  satis  et  pabula  melli. 
et  iuvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum 
'    Naryciaeque  picis  lucos,  iuvat  arva  videre 
non  rastris,  hominum  non  ulli  obnoxia  curae. 
ipsae  Caucasio  steriles  in  vertice  silvae,  440 

quas  animosi  Euri  adsidue  franguntque  feruntque, 
dant  alios  aliae  fetus,  dant  utile  lignum 
navigiis  pinos,  domibus  cedrumque  cupressosque ; 
hinc  radios  trivere  rotis,  hinc  tympana  plaustris  4^-/ 


434.  *  Quid  maiora  sequar : '  Wagn. 
contends  that  the  conjunctive  in  direct 
interrogations  cannot  refer  to  a  thing 
which  the  speaker  has  already  begun  to 
do ;  in  such  cases  (he  says)  the  indicative 
is  used,  as  A.  ii  lOi,  *  Sed  quid  ego  haec 
autem  nequiquam  ingrata  revolvo?'  If 
this  be  true,  we  must  either  understand 
by  *  maiora '  greater  things  than  have  been 
mentioned  already,  or  suppose  that  *se- 
quar '  denotes  a  more  detailed  enumera- 
tion  than  has  been  given  in  vv.  431,  432, 
•  maiora '  being  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  smaller  trees  which  follow. 

435.  *  Aut  illae  : '  Serv.  says  that  many 
in  his  time  read  *tiliae.'  For  the  pleo- 
nastic  use  of  the  pronoun  comp.  e.g.  A. 
VI  593,  Hor.  Od.  IV  ix  51. 

*  Pastoribus  umbras,  E.  ii  8  note. 
Med.  originally  and  Pal.  have  *umbram.' 

436.  *  Satis,'  probably  including  planta- 
tions.  *  Saepemque  satis  et  pabula  melli : ' 
comp.  E.  I  53,  54,  *  Hinc  tibi  quae  semper 
vicino  ab  limite  saepes  Hyblaeis  apibus 
florem  depasta  salicti.' 

*Pabula  melli'  [for  *  pabula  apibus.' — 
H.  N.]. 

437.  Virg.  continues  to  enumerate  the 
uses  of  forest  trees,  but  adopts  a  different 
mode  of  expression,  as  if  he  were  not 
thinking  of  the  products  yielded  by  box 
or  pitch  trees,  but  of  the  mere  pleasure  of 
looking  at  them  as  they  flourish  in  their 
most  congenial  spots,  and  reflecting  that 
nature  docs  all  tnis  unaided,  so  that  art 
may  help  to  do  more. 

Cerda  quotes  from  Eustathius  a  saying 
vv^ov  HQ  KvTOJpov  T/yoycc»  one  of  the 
many  equivalents  of  *  carr}'ing  coals  to 
Newcastle.'  Catull.  iv  13,  'Cytorebuxifer.' 

438.  *  Naryciae,'  Locrian,  i.e.  Bruttian. 
Narycus,  Naryx,  or  Narycium,  was  a  town 


of  Opuntian  Locris,  the  mother  country 
of  the  Italian  Locri.  Serv.  compares  A. 
ni  399,  *  Illic  Narycii  posuerunt  moenia 
Locri.'  Bruttian  pitch  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  XIV  127,  and  by  a  Schol.  on  this 
passage  quoted  by  Heins.  on  Ov.  Rem. 
264. 

*  Picis,'  i.e.  *  piceae.'  The  tree  is  iden- 
tified  by  Keightley  with  the  firs  from  the 
description  of  Pliny  xvi  40.  "*" 

440.  *  Caucasio  in  ver^jce '  gives  the 
picture  of  wildness.  Strabo  (xi  p.  497) 
speaks  of  Caucasus  as  covered  wilh  woods. 
[Caucaseo '  Pal.  Gud. ,  *  Caucasio '  Med. 
Rom.— PL  N.] 

*  Steriles '  opp.  to  *  frugiferae.'  Comp. 
v.  79. 

441.  *  The  wildest  woods  in  the  region 
of  storms.'  'Animosi  Euri:'  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  far  this  use  of  *  animosus  * 
is  metaphorical.  Comp.  Ov.  Amor.  i  vi 
51,  *impulsa  est  animoso  ianua  vento;' 
Stat.  Theb.  ix  459,  *animosaque  surgit 
Tempestas ;'  vi  1 87,  '  pontumque  iacentem 
Exanimis  iam  volvit  hiemps.' 

*  Franguntque  feruntque : '  an  analogous 
expression  to  *  agere  et  ferre.*  For  *  ferre ' 
in  the  same  sense  without  *  agere  '  comp. 
A.  II  374,  *  Alii  rapiunt  incensa  feruntque 
Pergama. ' 

442.  *  Fetus,'  products.  The  word  is 
probably  antithetic  to  *steriles.'  Connect 
*  utile  navigiis.'  Vitruvius  recommends 
the  cedar  and  cypress  for  their  durability, 
saying  that  the  bittemess  of  their  sap  is 
antiseptic,  II  9,  vii  3. 

443.  [Rom.  has  *  pinus  *  and  *  cypa- 
ressos.' — H.  N.] 

444.  *  Irivere  '  =  *  tornavere.'  Serv. 
comp.  Pliny  xxxvi  193,  *  [Vitrum]  aliud 
flatu  figuratur,  aliud  torno  teritur  ;  ' 
[comp.  also  Lucr.   iv  361.]    The  tense 
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agricolae,  et  pandas  ratibus  posuere  carinas ;  445 

viminibus  salices  fecundae,  frondibus  ulmi, 

at  myrtus  validis  hastilibus  et  bona  bello 

cornus  ;  Ituraeos  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus  ; 

nec  tiliae  leves  aut  torno  rasile  buxum 

non  formam  accipiunt  ferroque  cavantur  acuto  ;      450 

nec  non  et  torrentem  undam  levis  innatat  alnus, 

missa  Pado ;  nec  non  et  apes  examina  condunt 

corticibusque  cavis  vitiosaeque  ilicis  alvo. 


gives  something  of  an  historical  character 
to  the  passage,  which  consequently  rises 
in  poetical  dignity.  So  in  w.  454  foll.  the 
effects  of  the  vine  are  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense,  and  a  tale  of  legendary  anti- 
quity  glanced  at. 

*  Tympana : '  wheels  either  of  solid 
wood  or  boards  shaped  like  a  drum. 

*  Hinc  '  in  both  places  refers  to  *  silvae ' 
generally,  not  to  different  kinds  of  wood, 

*  from  this  tree — from  that.' 

445.  [*  Pandas  '  is  rightly  explained  by 
Serv.  as  *  incurvas,'  giving  the  shape  of  the 
hull(*  carina').  Theepithet  is  from  Enn.  A. 
560,  *  carbasus  alta  vocat  pandam  ductura 
carinam ; '  cp.  Ovid  Am.  i  xi  24.  See  i 
360  note ;  Wolfflin's  Archiv  i  334 ;  iii 
124;  Nettleship  Contrib.  to  Latin  Lex. 
p.  404.] 

'  Posuere,'  l^cav.  Virg.  expresses  him- 
self  as  if  the  farmer  built  ships,  meaning 
no  more  than  that  the  trees  which  the 
farmer  is  encouraged  to  plant  and  cultivate 
are  turned  to  that  use. 

446.  *  Viminibus,' '  frondibus,'  the  abl. , 
not  the  dat.  Each  are  actual  products  of 
the  trees,  not  things  made  from  theh'  pro- 
ducts.  So,  in  the  next  line,  *  bastiiibus ' 
are  not  the  actual  spear-shafts,  but  the 
shoots  as  they  grow  on  the  tree.  Comp. 
A.  III  23,  •  quo  comea  summo  Virgulta  et 
densis  hastilibus  horrida  myrtus. '  *  Fron- 
dibus : '  comp.  Cato  vi,  *  Ulmos  serito 
.  .  .  uti  frondem  ovibus  et  bubus  habeas. ' 

[The  punctuation  adopted  in  the  text  is 
that  of  Med.];  Serv.  speaks  of  another, 

*  Viminibus  salices,  fecundae  frondibus 
ulmi,'  which  Hejme  and  Ribbeck  prefer ; 
but  the  present  pointing  is  simpler,  and 
not  less  rhythmical.  Comp.  i  453,  *  Cae- 
ruleus  pluviam  denuntiat,  igneus  Euros,' 
where  the  same  doubt  might  be  raised. 

447.  The  construction  is  *m)nrtus  et 
bona  bello  cornus  fecundae  validis  hastili- 
bus.'    So  in  I  58  the  verb  is  carried  on 

I.  1 


from  one  part  of  a  sentence  to  the  other, 
though  they  are  separated  by  *  at. '  *  Bona 
bello '  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  Luci- 
lius  [ap.  Non.  p.  462,  who  also  quotes 
this  verse  of  Virg.] 

448.  *  Ituraeos '  is  a  literary  epithet. 
See  Cic.  Phil.  ii  44,  *  Cur  homines  omnium 
gentium  maxime  barbaros  Ituraeos  cum 
sagittis  deducis  in  forum?'  [and  Bell. 
Airic.  20.  A  *  cohors  Ituraeorum  sagit- 
tariorum'  appears  among  the  'auxilia  of 
the  first  century  a.d.] 

449.  *Tiliae  leves:*    in   i    173  it  is 

*  Caeditur  et  tilia  ante  iugo  Ifivis. '  *  Tomo 
rasile '  to  be  combined  as  one  epithet,  like 

*  bona  bello. '  The  epithets  seem  proleptic. 

450.  *  Ferro  acuto,'  sc.  *  tomo,'  Keight- 
ley. 

45 1 .  *  I  nnatat '  with  an  accus.  as  *  natat ' 
1 1 1  259.  *  Torrentem  undam, '  sc.  *  Padi. ' 
Pliny  (III  117)  says  of  the  Po  that  it  is 

*  agris  quam  navigiis  torrentior. '  *  Alnus,  * 
I  136,  note.  , 

45*.  *  Missa : '  %ped  down  the  Po.  The 
expression  is  appropriate  to  a  swift  river, 
such  as  Virg.,  nghtly  or  wrongly  (iv  373), 
supposed  the  Po  to  be.  'Psuio,'  abl.,  as 
in  the  common  phrase,  *  flumine  sub- 
vehere,'  [or  dative,  =  *in  Padum.' — H. 
N.] 

453.  The  context  shows  that  Virg.  is 
thinking  of  the  availability  of  certain  trecs 
for  artificial  beehives.  But  he  has  chosen 
to  speak  as  if  he  were  referring  to  natural 
hives,  doubtless  intimating  that  nature 
suggested  the  thought  to  man.  There  is 
still  a  question  whether  he  means  *  the 
bees  hive  naturally  in  hoUow  trees  [and 
thus  suggest  the  formation  of  beehives],' 
or  understands  by  *  condunt '  *  are  hived 
by  the  bee-master.*  The  latter  is  more 
likely,  as  two  kinds  of  hives  appear  to  be 
spoken  of,  those  of  bark  (see  iv  33)  and 
those  made  from  hollow  trees,  and  of  these 
only  the  second  can  well  be  natural.     The 
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quid  memorandum  aeque  Baccheia  dona  tulerunt? 
Bacchus  et  ad  culpam  causas  dedit :  ille  furentis    455 
Centauros  leto  domuit,  Rhoetumque  Pholumque, 
et  magno  Hylaeum  Lapithis  cratere  minantem. 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
agricolas,  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
fundit  humo  facilem  victum  iustissima  tellus!   •      460 


*  ilex  '  and  the  *  suber '  are  classed  together 
by  Pliny,  xvi  34,  who  says  that  ihe  latter 
was  called  by  spme  *  ilex  femina,'  and  was 
generally  used  in  default  of  the  fomier. 

*  Corticibus'  seems  to  point  more  par- 
ticularly  to  the  *  suber,*  the  bark  of  which 
was  called  *  cortex '  par  exccllencey  as  in 
Greek  ^«XXoc,  0Xotoc-  And  so  Col.  ix  6 
recommends  bwu-k,  after  Varro,  for  bee- 
hives,  if  the  country  is  *  ferax  suberis.' 
Construing  *  corticibus '  with  *  ilicis,'  we 
may  suppose  the   *  ilex  *  to  include   the 

*  suber.'  For  beehives  made  firom  hollow 
trees,  see  Col.  1.  c. 

*Alvo:'    so  all   MSS.,   except  Rom. 

*  alveo  ;  *  [the  Beme  scholia  explain  it 
as  *  antro.'  See  iv  34  and  Keil  quoted 
ihere.]  The  word  is  used  for  *  alvare '  by 
Varro  ili  xvi  8  and  Col.  ix. 

454.  Virg.  sets  out  toshowthat  the  wild 
trees  have  their  merits  as  well  as  the  vine, 
and  at  last  is  carried  away  into  showing 
that  they  are  better  than  the  vine.  *  Bac- 
cheia,'  Bairx^uz. 

[For  *  ae<^ue '  Serv.  mentions  a  variant 

*  et  quae,'  i.e.  *  quid  memorandum  est 
<|uae  Bacchi  dona  tulenint.'  This  read- 
ing  is  not  quoted  by  Ribbeck  from  any 
MS.— H.  N.] 

455.  Comp.  Od.  XXI  295,  OIvoc  Kdi 
JLevravpov,  dycucXvritv  EvfjvriiMtva,  'Aa<r'  Ivi 
/Acyop^  fuyaBvfiov  HiipiOSoto, 

*  Furentis  *  seems  to  express  the  acency 
of  Bacchus  as  well  as  'domuit,  the 
drunken  passions  of  the  Centaurs  having 
led  them  to  give  the  provocation  which 
was  so  fiercely  resented. 

456.  '  Leto  domuit : '  comp.  Ktipi  Safuic. 
For  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  see  Ov. 

M.  XII  210,  where  Rhoetus  and  Pholus 
are  not  killed  but  put  to  flight. 

*  Rhoetus '  is  said  to  be  the  usual  spell- 
ing,  at  least  in  theMSS.  of  Latin  authors, 
not  *  Rhoecus,'  if  indeed  Rhoecus  is  not 
the  name  of  the  giant  as  distingubhed 
from  the  centaur.  Bentley  on  Hor.  Od. 
II  xix  23  inclines  to  *Rhoetus'  as  the 
name  of  both. 


457.  *  Cratere '  keeps  up  the  notion  of 
a  Bacchanalian  fray.     For  the  size  of  the 

*  crater  *  comp.  A.  ix  346,  where  another 
Rhoetus  lurks  behind  one.  The  vivid 
image  in  this  line  may  have  been  suggested 
by  sculpture. 

r^8-474.  *How  happy  the  husband- 
/man's  life  of  ease  and  plenty  !  He  has 
not  power  or  luxury,  but  he  has  peace, 
simplicity  and  the  charms  of  nature  about 
him.  He  is  one  of  a  hardy  race  which 
still  keep  the  traditions  of  ancient  piety  and 
justice.' 

458.  'Fortunatos  nimium,'  like  'ni- 
mium  felix,'  A.  iv  657.  *  Happybeyond 
human  happiness.' 

459.  *Discordibus  armis'  can  hardly 
refer  specially  to  civil  war,  as  Keightley 
thinks,  because  the  sufferings  of  the 
Italian  husbandmen  from  civil  wars  are 
elsewhere  dwelt  on  by  Virg.  i  506  foU., 
£.  I  67  foll.  He  is  speaking  generally, 
and  his  own  words  below,  w.  495  folL ,  503 
folL,  furnish  a  comment  on  his  meaning. 

460.  For   *fundit'   we    might  expect 

*  fundat ; '  but  the  clause  is  not  intended 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  farmer's  happiness, 
but  10  describe  him,  'quibus — tellus' 
being  part  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
as  well  as  '  agricolae. '  Had  *  agricolae  ' 
been  omitted,  this  would  have  been  evi- 
dent  at  once :  comp.  w.  490,  493  below. 
It  seems  right  therefore  to  include  the 
relative  clause  in  the  exclamation,  by 
removing  the  (!)  to  the  end  of  this  line. 

*  Tellus '  is  personified,  and  *  humo '  is 

*  from  her  soil.'  *  Fundit '  and  *  facilem  * 
both  seem  to  mark  plenty  without  trouble, 
husbandry  being  natural  and  assisted  by 
nature,  as  contrasted  with  the  pursuits  of 
artificial  life.  The  tone  of  the  present 
passage  is  opposite  to  that  which  prevails 
generally  in  the  Georgics,  where  tbe 
laborious  side  of  the  farmer's  life  is  dwelt 
on. 

*  lustissima,'  not  because  she  repays 
labour,  but  because  she  e[ives  man  all  he 
really  needs.     Comp.  Philem.  406  (Mei- 
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si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam, 
nec  varios  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postis 
inlusasque  auro  vestes  Ephyreiaque  aera, 
alba  neque  Assyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno, 
nec  casia  liquidi  corrumpitur  usus  olivi : 
at  secura  quies  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
dives  opum  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundis, 
speluncae  vivique  lacus,  at  frigida  Tempe 


-=  Ti"Tk/  ''\£' '"  ^  rv..' - 
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in 


465    TArA^7,c 


neke),  AiKaidraTov  Krfifi*  k<rnv  dvOpwirotc 
dyjodc/Ov  ri  ^vaiQ  itiTM  ydp  ImmXiaQ  ^pet. 

461.  An  imitation  of  Lucr.  11  24-36, 
*  Si  non  aurea  sunt  iuvenum  simulacra  per 
aedes,'  etc.  Connect  *  foribus  domus  alta 
superbis,'  not  *  vomit  foribus.* 

462.  *  Mane : '  these  levees  were  held 
from  six  till  eight  in  the  morning.  Cati- 
Iine's  associates  intended  to  go  to  Cicero's 
levce,  *  ea  nocte  pauUo  p>ost,'  Sall.  Cat. 
XXVIII.  So  later,  Martial  iv  viii  i,  Juv. 
V  22. 

*  Totis  vomit  aedibus '  '  pours  from  the 
whole  palace  *  (not  *  lets  in  over  the  whole 
palace').  This  is  more  picturesque  and 
suits  the  metaphor  better.  The  late  word 
*vomitoria,'  denoting  entrances  to  the 
seats  in  the  amphitheatre  from  the  sur- 
rounding  gallery,  is  explained  by  Macrob. 
Sat.  VI  4,  because  *homines  glomeratim 
ingredientes  in  sedilia  se  fimdunt.' 

463.  '  Inhiant '  is  used  of  a  man  gloat- 
ing  over  his  property  by  Hor.  S.  i  i  71, 
and  Sen.  H.  F.  167,  the  latter  of  whom 
clearly  has  an  eye  to  this  passage.  It  is 
possible  however  to  refer  *  mhiant  *  not  to 
the  owner  but  to  others :  *  nor  do  men  gaze 
at  their  inlaid  doorposts ' — *  nor  have  they 
inlaid  doorposts  for  men  to  gaze  on.' 
Connect  *  varios  pulchra  testudine.' 

464.  *  Inlusas  (Med.  corr.,  Servius), 
fanciAiIly  wrought.  This  use  of  the 
word  appears  unique,  except  for  imitations 
in  Prudentius  and  Avienus.  *  Inclusas ' 
(Med.  originally,  Pal.,  Rom.,  and  the 
Beme  scholia)  is  condemned  by  Servius, 
but  was  formerly  read  bv  Ribbeck  :  com- 
pare  for  it  Lucr.  iv  1120,  A.  xii  211. 

465.  *Ass)nrio,'  loosely  for  Phoenician 
or  Tyrian  :  comp.  E.  iv  25. 

Neither  *  fucatur  *  nor  *  veneno '  neces- 
sarily  expresses  contempl.  Comp.  Hor. 
£p.  l  X  27,  *  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera 
fucum,'  and  Gaius,  Dig.  L  xvi  236,  *  qui 
venenum  dicit  adicere  debet,  malum  an 


bonum  sit :  nam  et  medicamenta  venena 
sunt.'  But  here  the  tone  of  the  passage 
and  *  corrumpitur '  show  that  both  words 
are  used  in  a  disparaging  sense,  which 
may  extend  to  *inlusas'  and  *inhiant,' 
and  perhaps  even  to  *  vomit.' 

466.  'Casia,'  not  the  Italian  shrub  of 
T.  213,  E.  II  49,  but  the  bark  of  an  eastem 
aromatic  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet.     Keightley. 

*  Usus  olivi : '  the  oil  in  respect  to  its  use. 
So  Hor.  Od.  III  i  42,  *  Nec  purpurarum 
sidere  clarior  Delinit  usus.'  Perhaps  we 
may  render  *  Nor  is  their  clear  oi^s  service 
spoiled  by  the  bark  of  casia.'  [Serv.  well 
says,  *  oleum  generalem  usum  habet,  quod 
cum  in  unguentum  fuerit  corruptum,  uni 
rei  tantum  aptum  esse  incipit.' — H.  N.] 

467.  *  Nescia  fallere :  *  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  separate  the  thought  contained 
m  these  words  from  that  of  *  dives  opum 
variarum.'  But  two  interpretations  are 
compatible  with  this  connexion.  We  may 
render  ( i )  *  free  from  chance  and  change ' 
(comp.  Hor.  Epod.  xvi  45,  *  Germinat  et 
nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivae '),  or  (2) 

*  that  needs  no  knavish  arts, '  because  it 
gives  every  thing  freely,  a  thought  which 
would  agree  with  *  Fundit  humo  facilem 
victum  iustissima  tellus '  in  v.  460. 

Pal.  and  Rom.  give  *vitam.' 

468.  *Latis,'  opposed  to  the  confine- 
ment  of  the  city ;  there  is  no  allusion  to 
*latifundia.'  *The  lihcfty  of  broad  do- 
mains.'  [Lucr.  v  1309,  *per  loca  pasto- 
rum  deserta  atque  otia  dia.' — H.  N.J 

469.  *  Vivi  lacus,'  Siatural,^  opposed  to 
artificial  reservoirs.  *Tempe,  for  any 
valley  like  Tempe.      Cic.   Att.    iv   15, 

*  Reatini  me  ad  sua  TiiLirti  duxerunt.' 

*  At ' :  Med.,  Gud.  originally,  etc,  have 
*et,*  which  is  adopted  by  Ribbeck,  and 
is  very  plausible,  *  speluncae — somni ' 
being  then  naturally  taken  as  a  develop- 
ment  of  *  latis  otia  fundis. ' 
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mugitusque  boum  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni        470 
non  absunt ;  illic  saltus  ac  lustra  ferarum, 
et  patiens  operum  exiguoque  adsueta  iuventus, 
sacra  deum,  sanctique  patres ;  extrema  per  illos 
iustitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 

Me  vero  primum  dulces  ante  omnia  Musae,        475 
quarum  sacra  fero  ingenti  percussus  amore, 
accipiant  caelique  vias  et  sidera  monstrent. 


471.  *  Lustra  ferarum,'  *  the  haunts  ot 
game,'  i.e.  hunting.  The  phrase  recurs 
A.  ili  647. 

472.  *  Exiguo  *  is  the  reading  of  Med. , 
Pal.,  Rom.,  etc.  Gud.  hiS  *parvo,' 
which  is  supported  by  quotations  in  the 
grammarians,  but  seems  to  have  come 
from  A.  IX  607,  as  Burm.  remarks. 

473.  *  There  is  religion  and  there  are 
reverend  elders,'  that  is,  *  there  is  reve- 
rence  for  age.' 

'  Extrema,'  etc.  :  comp.  Arat.  Phaen. 
127,  "Qc  tliruvtr'  (Aki;)  opiutv  iirtfuuiTO. 
Jostice  is  there  said  to  have  fled  to  the 
mountains  in  the  days  of  the  silver  race, 
and  fled  from  earth  altpgether  in  the  days 
of  the  brazen  race. 

^"475-489.  *  My  first  wish  b  that  the 
Muses  would  reveal  to  me  the  whole 
system  of  nature's  laws,  my  second, 
should  that  be  denied  me,  is  to  lead  a 
country  life  :  mv  heart  leaps  up  at  the 
thought  already. 

475.  We  may  take  *  ante  omnia '  either 
with  *primum*  or  with  *dulces.'  The 
first  way  most  clearly  brinps  out  the  sense 
of  the  whole  passage,  which  is — '  Above 
all  things  I  would  be  the  poet  of 
philosophy — if  I  cannot  be  that,  I  would 
be  the  poet  of  the  country.'  Besides, 
there  is  no  such  authority  for  the  use  of 
*  ante  omnia'  intensively  with  an  adjective, 
as  to  warrant  us  in  choosing  this  colloca- 
tion  M'hen  the  passage  may  be  construed 
otherwise.  See  Hand,  Tursell.  i  388. 
Heyne  connects  'accipiant  me  primum 
ante  omnia,'  *take  me  as  their  first 
favouritc,'  which  seems  clearly  wrong. 

With  *dulces  Musae'  comp.  Arat. 
Phaen.  16,  ^^ai/ootre  Si  Movtrcu  MttXixiat 
IwXa  vamv. 

476.  *Sacra  fero : '  it  is^hard  to  say 
whether  this  phrase  means^to  carry  the 
sacred  symbols  in  procession^  like  a 
KoviipopoQ  (Hor.  S.  I  iii  ii,  and  OreIli's 
note),  or  to  ^acrifice  as  a  priest,^  as  ap- 


girently  in  A.  in  19,  v  59,  vi  810. 
ither  would  do  equally  well  here ;  the 
latter  is  perhaps  recommended  by  Horace's 
*Musarum  sacerdos'  (Od.  iii  i  3),  and 
Prop.  IV  i  3,  *  Primus  ego  ingredior  puro 
de  fonte  sacerdos  Itala  per  Graios  orgia 
ferre  choros,'  with  which  again  we  may 
comp.  Virg.'s  own  *sanctos  ausus  reclu- 
dere  fontis,'  v.  175. 

*  Ingenti  percussus  amore  : '  Lucr.  i  923 
foll.,  'Percussit  thyrso  laudis  spes  magna 
meum  cor,  £t  simul  incussit  suavem  mi 
in  pectus  amorem  Musarum.'  Cerda 
refers  to  /tov<T07raraicroc  in  Cicero. 

*  Perculsus,'  the  reading  before  Heins., 
is  found  in  Med.  corr.  and  Gud. 

477.  Virg.  probably  had  in  his  mind 
not  only  Lucr.  and  the  Greek  didactic 
poets,  Xenophanes,  Empedocles  and 
Aratus,  but  also  the  legendary  teachers 
of  early  Greece,  Orpheus  and  Musaeus. 
His  own  notion  of  an  ancient  bard  is  that 
of  a  hierophant  of  nature,  as  shown  in 
lopas  A.  I  740,  where  hepartly  repeats 
the  present  passage.  The  conception 
belongs  not  to  Augustan  Rome,  but  to 
primitive  Greece,  where  science  was 
theological  and  imaginative,  and  verse 
the  natural  vehicle  of  knowledge  and 
thought.  It  had,  however,  been  partially 
realized  by  Lucr.,  whose  example  strongly 
influenced  Virg.,  and  whose  subject  is 
evidently  shadowed  out  by  the  following 
lines,  as  the  references  will  show,  while 
he,  his  master,  and  their  followers,  are  as 
evidently  pointed  at  vv.  490-492  (sec 
notes  there  and  Introd.).  Propertius  (iv 
(iii)  v  23)  sketches  a  similar  employment 
for  his  old  age,  when  he  can  no  longer  be 
the  poet  of  love ;  but  his  field  is  lar^er 
than  Virgifs,  including  the  mystenes 
of  the  world  below,  an  addition  perhaps 
suggested  by  Lucretius'  third  Book,  as 
the  whole  passage  seems  to  have  been  by 
Virg.'s  aspiration  here.  Similar  epitomes 
of   the  subjects  of  scientific   study  are 
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defectus  solis  varios  lunaeque  labores, 

unde  tremor  terris,  qua  vi  maria  alta  tumescant 

obicibus  ruptis,  rursusque  in  se  ipsa  residant,  4S0 

quid  tantum  Oceano  properent  se  tinguere  soles 

hiberni,  vel  quae  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet. 

sin,  has  ne  possim  naturae  accedere  partis^ 

frigidus  obstiterit  circum  praecordia  sanguis, 

rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes  ;        485 

flumina  amem  silvasque  inglorius.     o,  ubi  campi  . 

Spercheusque,  et  virginibus  bacchata  Lacaenis 


given  by  Hor.  Ep.  i  xii  16  foll.,  Ov.  M. 
XV  69  foll. 

*  Caelique  vias  et  sidera,*  *  the  stars  in 
their  courses  through  heaven  * — probably 
a  hendiadys.  In  tnese  words  Virg.  may 
have  been  thinking  of  Aratus,  as  in  the 
foUowing  of  Lucr. 

478.  Lucr.  V  751,  *  Solis  item  quoque 
defectus  lunaeque  latebras  Pluribus  e 
causis  fieri  tibi  posse  putandum  est,*  in 
which  *  pluribus  e  causis '  explains 
*varios.'  There  is  no  difference  between 
*  defectus '  and  *  labores,'  as  appears  from 
the  parallel  passage  A.  i  740,  *  errantem 
lunam  solisque  labores.'  Comp.  Prop.  ii 
xxxiv  48,  *  fratemis  Luna  laboret  equis ; ' 
[Varro  (quoted  by  Serv. )  uses  *  laborare ' 
of  a  lunar  eclipse.]  Heyne,  who  quotes 
the  lines  of  Lucr.,  observes,  after  giving 
the  first  verse,  '  Vel  hoc  uno  versu 
Vergiliani  carminis  quanta  suavitas  sit 
intelliges.' 

479.  *  Unde  tremor  terris  : '  Lucr.  vi 

577  foll. 

*  Qua  vi,'  through  what  force  of 
nature. 

'  Maria  alta  tumescant  *  is  taken,  by 
[Servius,  quoting  Lucan  i  412,  and]  most 
commentators,  of  the  tides.  But  the 
words  seem  to  denote  something  more 
irregular,  such  as  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
sea  at  an  earthquake  (as  described  by 
Thuc.  II i  89),  or  storms,  comp.  Lucr.  v 
1002,  Sil.  XIV  348.  [Earthquakes,  pro- 
ducing  earthquake  waves,  were  and  are  not 
unfrequent  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  particularly  near  Naples,  where 
Virg.  wrote.] 

481.  [*Oceano'  abl.,  G.  I  246,  A.  xi 
913»  *gurgite  Phoebus  Hibero  tinguat 
equos  ; '  cf.  G.  ill  359.] 

482.  *  Tardis  noctibus  *  might  mean 
slow  in  coming   (*  aestivis ')   or  slow  in 


going  (*hibemis').  It  seems  to  be  de- 
cided  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  Lucr.  v 
699,  *  Propterea  noctes  hiberno  tempore 
longae  Cessant.' 

483.  [The  line  is  quoted  by  Plotius 
Sacerdos  p.  445  K.  as  *  sin  has  non  possim 
naturae  acquirere  partes.' — H.  N.]     For 

*  naturae  partis'  comp.  Lucr.  Ill  29, 
*quod  sic  natura  tua  vi  Tam  manifesta 
patens  ex  omni  parte  retecta  est. ' 

484.  Comp.  Empedocles  (Stobaeus, 
Ecl.  p.  1026),  alfia  ydp  avBpiifWOig 
'jrfpucdpSiov  ItfTi  votifiay  and  see  Plato, 
Phaedo  p.  96  B  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i  ix  19 ; 
Lucr.  III  43.  The  Comm.  Cruq.  on 
Hor.    A.    P.    465    explains   the  epithet 

*  frigidus,'  there  given  to  Empedocles,  by 
saying  that,  according  to  him,  slowness 
of  intellect  was  caused  by  the  coldness  of 
the  blood  about  the  heart,  which  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  natural  inference  from  his 
doctrine.  Virg.  gives  a  philosophic 
reason  for  his  possible  inaptitude  for 
philosophy.     See  also  note  on  iv  7. 

485.  *Rura — silvas,'  *amnes — flumina,' 

*  placeant — amem  '  correspond.  His  wish 
is,  that  he  may  be  content  with  woods  and 
waters,  and  have  no  thought  besides. 

486.  *  O,  ubi  campi,'  *0  where  are 
they  ? '  *  Would  that  I  were  there  ! ' 
Comp.  Hor.  S.  ii  vii  116,  *Unde  mihi 
lapidem  ? '  *  Campi '  is  the  *  Larisae 
campus  opimae,'  Hor.  Od.  i  vii  11. 

487.  I  have  given  *Spercheus'  (Med. 
corr.  and  Pal.)  on  the  analogy  of 
'  Peneus '  and  *  Alpheus,'  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  when  Virg.  is  likely  to  have 
used  *us,'  when  *  os.'  [Med.  has  originally 

*  Spercheos,'  Rom.  *  Sperchius.' — H.  N.] 

*Bacchata,'  probably  from  Lucr.  v 
824,  *  Omne  quod  in  magnis  bacchatur 
montibu'  passim.*  Comp.  A.  iii  125,*  Bac- 
chatamque  iugis  Naxon.'     In  these  two 
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Taygeta !  O/  qui  me  gelidis  convallibus  Haemi 

sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra ! 

felij^  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas,  490 

atque  metus  omnis  et  inexorabile  fatum 

subiecit  pedibus  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari^: 

fortunatus  et  ille,  deos  qui  novit  agrestis, 

Panaque  Silvanumque  senem  Nymphasque  sorores  ! 

illum  non  populi  fasces,  non  purpura  regum  495 

flexit  et  infidos  agitans  discordia  fratres, 


passages  it  has  been  proposed  to  take 
*  Ixicchatus '  actively  [so  Nonius  p.  78], 
the  mountain  or  island  itself  being  said  to 
revel  (comp.  III  150,  *  furit  mugitibus 
aether,*  and  fvXkofiavilv  and  similar 
words  in  Greek).  But  the  use  of  a  de- 
ponent  participle  passively  is  common 
enough,  ficucxtvOijvai  appears  to  be 
similarly  used^  [and  'bacchare'  itselfdoes 
occur.] 

488.  'Taygeta,'  plural  of  Tavytrov. 
The  common  Latin  form  is  *Taygetus.' 
[Pal.  has  *  Taugeta,-  which  Ribbeck 
formerly  adopted. — H.  N.] 

The  ref.  is  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in 
the  range  of  Taygetus,  to  which  only 
women  were  admitted  (Paus.  Iii  20). 

*  Convallibus,'  Med.,  Pal.,  is  the 
natural  word  for  the  glens  of  Haemus, 
and  is  now  generally  accepted.  The 
older  reading  *  in  vallibus '  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  v.  485. 

'  490-540.  *  If  the  sage  is  blest,  so  is  the 
countryman.  Untempted  by  ambition, 
and  removed  from  its  crimes,  its  vanities, 
and  ils  penalties,  he  moves  in  the  round 
of  yearly  labour  and  plenty,  with  new 
fruits  constantly  pouring  in,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  day  of  rustic  merry-making,  fol- 
lowing  the  example  of  the  grand  old 
times  of  Italian  history  and  legend. ' 

490.  [Munro  on  Lucr.  i  78,  iii  449, 
argues  that  Virgil  here  means  Lucretius, 
and  this  was  Conington's  view  in  his  first 
ed.  Afterwards  he  came  to  think  that] 
Virg.  is  here  sketching  the  Epicurean 
philosopher,  whether  master,  scholar,  or 
poet,  just  as  in  w.  493,  494  he  is 
identifying  himself  with  all  lovers  of  the 
country,  whether  poets  or  not.  The  ex- 
pression  *rerum  causae,'  while  accurately 
describing  Lucr.'s  philosophy,  is  not  found 
in  his  poem,  though  Munro  points  to 
Lucr.  III  1072,  V  1185  as  likely  to  have 
suggested  the  present  line.      The  words 


are  copied  by  Ov.  M.  xv  68,  who  couples 
them  with  *  primordia  mundi.' 

491.  *Metus:'  Lucr.  iii  37,  *Et 
metus  ille  foras  praeceps  Acherontis 
agendus,  Funditus  humanam  qui  vitam 
turbat  ab  imo.' 

*  Inexorabile '  may  refer  specially  to 
the  argument  at  the  end  of  Lucr.'s  third 
book.  Kom.  has  *  ineluctabile,'  probably 
a  reminiscence  of  A.  viii  334.  *  Fatum  : ' 
death,  as  nature's  fiat. 

492.  *  Subiecit  pedibus  : '  Lucr.  l  79, 
*  Quare  religio  pedibus  subiecta  vicissim 
Obteritur.' 

*  Strepitumque  Acherontis  avari : '  in 
Lucr.  III  14-30  the  philosopher^  looking 
down,  sees  Acheron  vanish. 

493.  *  Fortunatus  et  ille  :  *  the  calm, 
which  was  the  great  boon  of  philosophy, 
is  given  also,  after  its  kind,  to  the  lover 
of  the  country.  *  Felix  '  and  *  fortunatus  ' 
seem  synonymous. 

*  Deos  qui  novit  agrestis  : '  throughout 
the  Eclogues,  particularly  in  E.  v,  vi,  .K, 
the  country  gods  are  represented  as 
mixing  with  the  human  dwellers  in  the 
country. 

495.  *  Populi  fasces  : '  from  Lucr.  iii 
996.  This  passage  again  is  somewhat 
similar  to  Lucr.  iii  59-86,  who  is  speak- 
ing  of  the  civil  wars  of  his  own  time. 

496.  *  Fralres '  is  generally  referred  to 
one  of  the  domestic  contests  for  Eastem 
thrones,  such  as  that  between  Phraates 
and  Tiridates  for  the  throne  of  Parthia ; 
Hor.  Od.  i  xxvi  3  foll.,  which  somewhat 
resembles  this  passage.  [So  H.  N.,  note 
oti  505.]  Lucr.  however,  I.  c,  has  ex- 
pressions  (vv.  72,  73,  83-86)  which  speak 
distinctly  of  the  disruption  of  families  in 
the  civil  war.  *  Civil  feuds  that  make 
brothers  swerve  from  brother's  duty.* 

*  Non  —  non  —  et,'  connecting  three 
equally  distinct  subjects,  occurs  Prop.  it 
i  21. 
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aut  coniurato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Histro, 
non  res  Romanae  perituraque  regna;   neque  ille 
aut  doluit  miserans  inopem  aut  invidit  habenti. 
quos  rami  fructus,  quos  ipsa  volentia  rura  500 

sponte  tulere  sua,  carpsit,  nec  ferrea  iura 
insanumque  forum  aut  populi  tabularia  vidit. 
sollicitant  alii  remis  freta  caeca,  ruuntque 
in  ferrum,  penetrant  aulas  et  limina  regum  ;  5^  1 


497.  [About  50  B.  c.  Burebista  organized 
the  Dacians  into  a  formidable  though 
short-lived  military  state  of  a  type  common 
among  savage  tribes.  About  46  he 
raided  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
Caesar  planned  a  counter-campaign  in 
44.  In  32  his  successor  Cotiso  took 
Anton/s  side,  and  Rome  feared  a  Dacian 
inroad  :  hence  this  line,  Hor.  Sat.  ii  vi 
53  (B.c.  31)  and  Od.  11  vi  13,  *paene 
occupatam  seditionibus  Delevit  urbem 
Dacus  et  Aethiops.*  The  danger  lasted 
beyond  Actium ;  even  in  16  and  10  the 
Dacians  crossed  the  frozen  Danube.  See 
Mommsen  Mon.  Ancyr.  p.  30.] 

*  Coniurato  Histro :  *  Philarg.  [and 
Serv.]  assert  on  authority  of  Aufidius 
Modestus  that  the  Dacians  pledged  them- 
selves  in  Danube  water  not  to  return 
home  unless  victorious :  comp.  Claudian 
de  Bell.  Goth.  87.  But  the  words  may 
well  refer  to  the  frozen  Danube,  thus  in 
league  with  the  Dacians. 

*  Descendens,'  from  their  mountains  : 
Flor.  II  28,  *Daci  montibus  inhaerent.' 

498.  *  Not  the  great  Roman  state,  and 
the  death-throes  of  subject  kingdoms.* 
[See  V.  505  note :  for  *  regna  *  comp.  Cic. 
de  L^e  Agr.  Iii  34,  Milo  73,  87, 
etc.] 

499.  In  the  country  the  distinctions  of 
poverty  and  wealth,  and  the  emotions  of 
pity  and  envy  which  they  cause,  are  alike 
unknown.  The  serenity  produced  by  a 
rural  life  is  still  the  uppermost  thought. 
Comp.  Tibull.  I  i  77,  *ego  composito 
securus  acervo  Despiciam  dites  despici- 
amque  famem.'  Serv.,  seeing  apparently 
that  this  explanation  does  not  clear  the 
earlier  part  of  the  verse  from  the  chai^e 
of  sclfish  indiflference,  suggests  that  the 
countryman  does  not  pity  poverty  because 
he  is  philosopher  enough  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  an  evil  but  a  blessing.  Ger- 
nianus  thinks  Virg.  means  to  represent  the 
countryman  as  free  firom  the  two  emotions 
which  pervert  the  sense  of  justice,  which 


he  proves  from  Aristotle  to  know  no  dis- 
tinction  of  persons.  The  feeling  again  is 
unlike  the  general  tone  of  the  Georgics. 
See  V.  460. 

500.  Imitated  from  Lucr.  v  937,  938. 

501.  *  lura  *  [rules  of  law  or  decisions  in 
the  law  courts:  so  often  in  good  Latin 
(Contr.  to  Latin  Lex.  p.  498).— H.  N.] 

*Ferrea'  [shameless  or  ruthless.  For 
the  first  comp.  Licinius  Crassus  ap.  Suet. 
Nero  4  *  os  ferreum,  cor  plumbeum,'  Cic. 
Pis.  63,  Catullus  XLII  17.  In  Quint.  (?) 
Decl.  III  X  8  *  ferrea  iura  fatorum  '  means 
the  inexorable  decrees  of  fate ;  so  Val. 
Max.  V  iii  2  '  duris  et,  ut  ita  dicam, 
ferreis  sententiis.*  Serv.,  Philargyr.  and 
the  Beme  scholia  all  take  the  word  here 
as  =  *dura'  *  immutabilia. ' — H.  N.] 

502.  Rom.  has  *  insanumve.' 

*  Tabularia,'  [i.e.  records  of  all  public 
business.  Such  records  were  kept  in 
temples,  esp.  in  the  temple  of  Satum  in 
the  Forum,  and  perhaps  in  the  so-called 

*  Tabularium '  above  it  on  the  Capitol 
slope  (Jordan,  Top<^.  der  Stadt  Rom.  i 
ii  135).  Virgil  may  here  be  thinkins;  of 
these  two  buildings,  the  latter  of  which 
must  have  dominated  the  Forum  in  his 
time,  *  a  silent  background  to  the  sur^ng 
mob  below.'  — Mackail,  Class.  Review, 
1896,  December.] 

503.  *  Freta  caeca,'  like  *  ruunt  in  fer- 
rum '  which  foUows,  seems  to  denote 
headlong  daring.  Comp.  Soph.  Tereus, 
^^'  533>  ^^  ^'  ^C  avpiov  ati  rv^Xbv  'ipTTn. 
[Dark,  i.e.  stormy. — H.  N.] 

504.  The  choice  of  the  words  *  aulae ' 
and  '  limina'  (Hor.  Epod.  ii  7,  '  Forum- 
que  viiat  et  supcrba  civium  Potentiorum 
limina ; '  Pers.  i  io8,  *  ne  maiorum  tibi 
forte  Limina  frigescant')  seems  to  show 
that  the  poet  speaks  of  the  road  to  wealth 
and  honour  through  the  favour  of  the 
great,  *regum'used  as  in  Hor.  Ep.  i  vii 
37,  xvii  43.     The  other  interpretation, 

*  sack  the  palaces  of  kings,*  would  create 
a  prosaic  tautojc)g)'  with  what  follows. 
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hic  petit  excidiis  urbem  miserosque  Penates,  505 

ut  gemma  bibat  et  Sarrano  dormiat  ostro ; 

condit  opes  alius  defossoque  incubat  auro ; 

hic  stupet  attonitus  Rostris ;   hunc  plausus  hiantem 

per  cuneos  geminatus  enim  plebisque  patrumque 

corripuit ;   gaudent  perfusi  sanguine  fratrum,  510 

exilioque  domos  et  dulcia  limina  mutant, 

atque  alio  patriam  quaerunt  sub  sole  iacentem. 

agricola  incurvo  terram  dimovit  aratro : 

hinc  anni  labor,  hinc  patriam  parvosque  nepotes    V.'H 


505.  *  Excidiis,'  abl.  :  comp.  *  bello,' 
*armis,*  *  saxis  petere.' 

*  Urbem  miserosque  Penates,'  *  one 
brings  ruin  to  a  city,  and  wretchedness  to 
its  homes.*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  reference  is  to  the  sack  of  foreign  cities 
or  to  the  entrances  into  Rome  of  con- 
querors  in  the  civil  wars.  Professor 
Seeley  has  suggested  to  me  that  Virg.  may 
be  here  glancing  at  Caesar,  as  in  v.  507  at 
Crassus,  and  in  vv.  508  foU.  at  Pompey 
and  his  admirers  (comp.   Lucan   i   133, 

*  plausuque  sui  gaudere  theatri ').  [The 
whole  passage  may  however  well  apply  to 
the  year  33  B.c.  *  Penetrant  aulas  et 
limina  regum'  may  allude  to  intrigues 
with  foreign  courts  such  as  Antony  had 
been  carrying  on  with  Media,  Armenia, 
and  Egypt.  *  Res  Romanae  perituraque 
regna  '  are  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  the 
falling  Eastem  despotisms  opposed  to  her. 

*  Infidos  agitans  discordia  fratres '  may  be 
meant  either  for  Phraates  the  murderer  of 
his  brother,  or  for  the  Armenian  princes 
Artaxias  and  Tigranes.  The  lines  *  hic 
pelit  excidiis ' — *  ostro  '  might  well  l^e  in- 
lended  for  Antony  himself. — H.  N.] 

506.  *Gemma  bibat : '  Serv.,  whom 
some  commentators  follow,  says  *  poculo 
gemmeo,  non  gemmato. '  But  there  seems 
no  reason  thus  to  restrict  the  word.  *  Bibit 
e  gemma'  occurs  Prop.  iv  v  4,  *gemma 
ministratur'  Sen.  Provid.  3  Virg.,  as 
Macrob.  Sat.  vii  i  says,  has  imitated  a 
line  of  Varius,  *  incubiet  ut  Tyriis  atque 
ex  solido  bibat  auro.' 

*Dormiat :'  Med.  am.  pr.has  *indormiat ' 
(which  Heins.  adopted)  or  *  indormitat.' 

507.  '  Defosso  auro,'  buried  :  Hor.  S.  I  i 
42,  *Quid  iuvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus 
et  auri  Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere 
terra  ? '  [The  custom  of  burying  hoards 
was  very  widespread  throughout  all  an- 
tiquity  and  the  middle  ages.     For  exx.  of 


hoards  buried  in  Virgil*s  time  see  Momm- 
sen-BIacas,  ii  142  foll.] 

508.  *  Hic,'  the  aspirant  to  eloquencc, 
who  is  struck  dumb  with  admiralion  o( 
the  successful  speaker,  and  the  applause 
which  greets  him.  *  Hunc,'  the  aspirant 
(*  hiantem ')  to  poHtical  greatness,  who  is 
caught  and  canried  away  (*  corripuit ')  by 
the  applause  in  the  theatre  (*  per  cuneos  ') 
which  rewarded  popular  statesmen.  For 
the  practice  comp.  Hor.  Od.  i  xx  3,  11 
xvii  26  [and  many  passages  in  Cicero's 
letters.— H.  N.] 

509.  *  The  plaudits  of  commons  and 
nobles  as  they  roll,  aye,  again  and  again, 
along  the  benches.'  [In  early  Latin 
*enim '  is  affirmative  (indeed),  not  causal 
(for) :  so,  for  ex.  always  in  Plautus  and 
usually  in  Terence,  Langen's  Beitrage  262. 
The  affirmative  sense  survives  in  Virg. 
here,  v.  104,  A.  vi  317,  viii  84,  x  874,  pos- 
siblyin  Livy  xxii  xxv  3,  and  in  the  com- 
pound  *  enimvero,'  *  at  enim,'  and  probably 
*sed  enim'  (A.  i  19,  11  164,  etc),  which 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Cato.] 

510.  *  Fratrum  : '  Lucr.  iii  70  ;  [Catull. 
LXiv  398.— H.  N.]  Comp.  note  on  v. 
496.  If  proscriptions  are  alludcd  to, 
Virg.  would  refer  to  the  Second  Triumvi- 
rate,  as  Lucr.  to  Sulla  and  Marius. 

511.  *  Exilio,'  place  of  exile.     A.  iii  4, 

*  Diversa  exilia  et  desertas  quaerere  terras.' 

512.  Hor.  Od.  II  xvi  18,  *  quid  terras 
alio  calentes  Sole  mutamus  ? '  is  probably 
an  imitation  of  this,  though  Hor.  is  speak- 
ing  of  voluntary  exile.  The  order  in  PaL 
is  *  quaerunt  patriam.' 

513.  'Dimovit:'  while  war,  etc,  is 
going  on  elsewhere,  he  has  tilled  his  lands 
and  expects  the  harvest.  The  same  line 
has  occurred,  1  494,  with  *  molitus '  for 

*  dimovit*    Med.  gives  *  molitus  '  here. 

514.  The  use  of  *  labor,'  like  irovog,  for 
the  fruits  of  labour,  is  common,  but  seems 
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sustinet,  hinc  armenta  boum  meritosque  iuvencos.  515 

nec  requies^  quin  aut  pomis  exuberet  annus 

aut  fetu  pecorum  aut  Cerealis  mergite  culmi       altA 

proventuque  oneret  sulcos  atque  horrea  vincat. 

venit  hiemps,  teritur  Sicyonia  baca  trapetis, 

glande  sues  laeti  redeunt,  dant  arbuta  silvae ;  520 

et  varios  ponit  fetus  autumnus,  et  alte 

mitis  in  apricis  coquitur  vindemia  saxis. 

interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati, 

casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus,  ubera  vaccae 


{ 


hardly  applicable  here,  as  it  would  require 
us  to  suppose  that  Virg.  uses  the  word  to 
designate  those  fruits  as  distin^ished 
from  the  labour  whence  ('hinc  )  they 
come.  It  seems  better  to  understand  the 
words  as  meaning  that  the  husbandman 
finds  his  annual  employment  as  well  as*his 
iivelihood  in  tillage.  Ribbeck  reads  *  hic ' 
for  the  first  *  hinc,'  from  a  conj.  of  Mark- 
land's,  confirmed  by  a  variant  in  Gud. 

'  Nepotes  : '  Med.  has  *  Penates, '  which 
is  approved  by  Heins.  and  He)me  (the 
latter  of  whom  comp.  iv  155),  andadopted 
by  Haupt  and  Ribbeck,  but  its  deficiency 
in  extemal  authority  seems  fatal  to  it. 
The  transcriber  of  Med.  was  liable  to  error 
from  a  recollection  of  parallel  passages 
(see  V.  513);  the  source  of  the  mistake 
here  may  have  been  partly  the  sight  of 
V.  505,  partly  a  remembrance  of  A.  vui 
543.  Whether  any  reason  beyond  poetical 
variety  makes  Virg.  talk  of  grandsons 
rather  than  sons  of  the  countr^mian  is  not 
easy  to  say  ;  he  may  have  thought  that 
ihere  was  some  point  in  leading  us  to  sup- 
pose  him  a  man  advanced  in  years,  yet 
working  on.  Mr.  Munro  reminds  us  that 
a  Roman  might  well  see  his  son's  children 
l)om  by  the  lime  he  was  forty,  and  that  they 
were  as  much  under  his  *  patria  potestas ' 
as  the  son  was  if  not  emancipated. 

*  Patriam  : '  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
means  his  hamlet,  or  his  country  in  ihe 
larger  sense.  The  language  would  point 
to  ihe  latter,  the  sense  to  the  former.  If 
the  latter  is  meant,  the  antithesis  may 
be,  as  Wagn.  thinks,  between  peaceful 
patriotism  and  the  unscrupulous  ambition 
just  mentioned.  Varro  R.  R.  ii  i  com- 
plains  that  the  disuse  of  agriculture  was 
making  Rome  dependent  on  foreign  nations 
for  com.  Not  unlike  is  Juv.  xiv  70,  71, 
*patriaesitidoneus,  utilisagris,'except  that 
there  the  reference  is  more  general.   Dona- 


5:4 

tus  ap.  Serv.  renders  *  patriam,'  *  villam.' 
•Thence  comes  sustenance  alike  for  his 
country  and  his  infant  grandsons  at  home, 
and  for  his  herds  of  oxen  and  the  buUocks 
that  have  served  him  so  well.' 

515.  *  Meritos  : '  so  iil  525,  of  the  dying 
buUock,  *  Quid  laboraut  benefacta  iuvant  ? 
quid  vomere  terras  Invertisse  gravis  ?  ' 

516.  *  Nec  requfes,'  probably  *anno' 
rather  than  *  agricolae.'  The  expression 
is  from  Lucr.  vi  11 77. 

519.  The  narrative  style  is  continued 
with  increased  iiveliness.  *  Sicyonia  baca, ' 
the  olive  for  which  Sicyon  was  famous. 
Comp.  Ovid  Ibis  319,  ex  Ponto  iv  xv  10, 
Stat.  Theb.  iv  50.  [Pal.  has  *Sicunia,' 
Rom.  *Siquonia.* — II.  N.] 

520.  *  Glande  laeti '  =  *  saturi  et  nitidi.' 
Comp.  *armentaque  laeta,'  v.  144.  *  See 
howfattheswine  come  off  fromtheirmealof 
acorns .'  *  Glande '  is  the  important  word, 
as  it  is  of  the  different  fruits  of  different 
seasons  that  Virg.  is  speaking :  the  rest  is 
omamental,  though  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  picture  of  rural  felicity  and  abundance. 

521.  *  Ponit  fetus  : '  comp.  Phaedrus  H 
iv  3,  *  Sus  nemoricultrix  fetum  ad  imam 
(arborem)  posuerat,'  a  sense  in  which 
*  deponere '  is  also  used.  *  Or,  for  a 
change,  autumn  is  dropping  its  various 
produce  at  his  feet.'  The  willingness  of 
nature  is  dwelt  on,  as  in  *  dant  arbuta 
silvae.'    See  on  v.  460. 

522.  Comp.  note  on  v.  377. 

523.  *  Interea  '  divides  the  description 
of  fruitfulness  without  from  that  of  happi- 
ness  within. 

*  Pendent  circum  oscula  nati '  is  froro 
Lucr.  III  895,  *nec  dulces  occurrent 
oscula  nati  Praeripere.'  In  both  these 
passages,  as  in  A.  i  256,  XII  434,  *oscu- 
lum '  is  used  in  its  primary  sense  as  the 
diminutive  of  *  os.  * 

524.  *  Domus '  =  *  familia,'  in  this  case 
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lactea  demittunt,  ping^esque  in  gramine  laeto         525 
inter  se  adversis  luctantur  comibus  haedi. 
ipse  dies  agitat  festos,  fususque  per  herbam, 
ignis  ubi  in  medio  et  socii  cratera  coronant, 
te^  libanv  Lenaee^  vocat,  pecorisque  magistris 
velocis  laculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo,  530 

corporaque  agresti  nudant  praedura  palaestrae. 
hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini, 
hanc  Remus  et  frater,  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit 
scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces.  535 


the  wife.  *Servat,'  keeps,  in  the  sense 
of  observing.  *  His  virtuous  household 
keeps  the  traditions  of  purity.' 

525.  *  Lactea  ubera  demittunt '  =  *  ubera 
lacte  demissa  gerunt.*  Perhaps  vv.  524- 
526  ma^  have  bcen  suggestea  by  Lucr. 
I  257-261.  *  Fat  kids,  on  grass  iuxuriant 
asthey,  are  engaging  together,  homagainst 
hom. 

527.  *  Agitare,'  as  in  iv  154,  A.  x  237, 
is  equivalent  to  *  agere. '  The  word 
is  used  absolutely  by  prose  writers  in  the 
sense  of  *  degere,'  Lexx.  sub  v. 

•  Dies  festos  : '  keeping  the  old  holy- 
days  would  mark  at  once  the  leisure  and 
the  simplicity  of  country  life.  Most  festi- 
vals  in  the  old  calendar  were  rural. 

528.  *Ignis  ubi  in  medio*  must  be  a 
turf-built  altar,  not  the  *focus'  in  the 
house,  on  account  of  *  fusus  per  herbam : ' 
TibuU.  II  i  21  and  Hor.  Epod.  11  65  are 
not  strictly  parallel.  The  description  is 
quite  general.  For  *in  medio'  Med.  a 
m.  pr.  has  *ingenio,'  whence  Burm.  con- 
jectured  •genio.' 

*Cratera  coronant,'  a  mistranslation  or 
alteration  of  Homer's  fcpijr^pac  l-jrKrrk- 
if/avro  voToio  (Iliad  i  470,  etc),  which 
means*  filled  the  bowls  withwine,'whereas 
Virg .  means  *  wreath  the  bowl  wi th  flowers, '  , 
as  appears  from  A.  lli  525,  *  magnum  cra- 
tera  corona  Induit  implevitque  mero.' 

529.  *  Pecoris  magistris :  comp.  *ovi- 
umque  magistros,'  E.  ii  33. 

530.  *  laculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo  : ' 
condensed  for  *  makes  a  match  of  darting 
at  a  mark  set  up  in  or  scored  on  an  elm.' 
Comp.  A.  V  66,  *  Prima  citae  Teucris 
ponam  certamina  classis,'  where  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  make  *  certamina '  = 
*  praemia. '  *  Certamen  ponere,  *  like  dyStva 
TiOhat, 


531.  *  Nudant : '  there  is  a  change  of 
subject,  as  often  in  Virg. 

*  Praedura ' :  Med.  had  *  perdura. ' 

*  Palaestrae,'  so  Med.  etc. ,  [dat.  of  pur- 
pose". — H.  N.] 

532.  *  Vitam  coluere  : '  Lucr.  has  *  co- 
lere  aevum,'  v  1145,  11 50.  The  Sabines 
are  a  type  of  hardy  simplicity :  comp. 
Hor.  Epod.  II  41,  Od.  iii  vi  39,  A.  ix 
603,  etc.  So  Livy  i  xviii  4  talks  of 
*disciplina  tetrica  ac  tristi  veterum 
Sabinorum.'  The  order  in  Pal.  is  *  vitam 
veteres.' 

533.  The  mention  of  *  Etmria  *  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  compliment  to 
Maecenas.  It  is  quite  as  iikeiy  to  be 
an  instance  of  Virg.'s  feeling  for  an- 
tiquity. 

534.  *  Scilicet : '  comp.  i  282  note. 
Here,  as  in  that  passage,  *scilicet'  is 
inserted  rhetorically,  to  give  importance 
to  the  words  connected  with  it.    Some  edd. 

{)lace  the  stop  after  *crevit,'  taking  'sci- 
icet '  with  what  follows.  But  comp.  the 
position  of  *  scilicet '  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to. 

*  Rerum  pulcherrima : '  such  expres- 
sions  as  *  nemorum  maxima '  above  v.  15, 
Hor.  S.  i  ix  4  *dulcissime  rerum,'  and 
Ov.  M.  VIII  49  '  pulcherrime  rerum,* 
make  us  doubt  whether  the  genitive  here 
is  a  real  partitive,  and  whether  the  agree- 
ment  in  gender  of  *  pulcherrima  *  with 
*  rerum '  is  not  merely  accidental.  Comp. 
IV  441  *  miracula  rerum.' 

535.  This  line  seems  an  anticlimax 
here,  and  still  more  where  it  recurs  in  A. 
VI  783.  For  the  imi>ortance  which  the 
Romans  attached  to  the  number  of  the 
hills,  which  they  retained  when  by  the 
expansion  of  the  city  the  hills  themselves 
were  changed,  see  Niebuhr  i  382  (Eng. 
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ante  etiam  sceptrum  Dictaei  regis,  et  ante 
impia  quam  caesis  gens  est  epulata  iuvencis, 
aureus  hanc  vitam  in  terris  Saturnus  agebat : 
necdum  etiam  audierant  inflari  classica,  necdum 
inpositos  duris  crepitare  incudibus  enses. 

Sed  nos  immensum  spatiis  confecimus  aequor, 
et  iam  tempus  equum  fumantia  solvere  colla. 


s-b; 


540 


Tr.).  We  must  bear  in  mind  how  much 
the  Romans  thought  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
city  compared  with  that  of  the  empire. 
[Compare  the  importance  attached  to  an 
alteration  of  the  *  pomerium.  *] 

*  Arces,'  of  the  hills,  v.  172. 

536.  *  Dictaei  r^is  :  *  Cicero  (N.  D. 
III  21)  speaks  of  three  Jupiters  ;  *  tertium 
Cretensem,  Saturni  filium,  cuius  in  illa 
insula  sepulchrum  ostenditur.' 

537.  Comp.  Aratus  Phaen.  132, 

XoXjccti;  ytviTi  vporepiav  dXoatripoi  dvdpfg, 
Oi    vpiHtToi    Koucoipyov    k\a\KtvaavTO    fid- 

Xatpav 
l^vodlrjv,  TrpCtroi  St  powv  tiraaavT*  dpo- 

rfjpiov. 

Cerda  quotes  other  instances  of  the  sup- 
posed  impiety  of  slaying  the  ox,  the 
fellow-labourer  of  man. 

538.  *  Aureus,'  king  of  the  golden  age. 
Comp.  Theocr.  XII  15,  ri  pa  ror  fitrav 
Xpvffnoi  TrdKai  dvdpig.  ' 

539.  *  Etiam  '  connects  *  necdum '  with 

*  ante,'  as  the  former  *  etiam '  connects 

*  ante '  with  what  precedes. 

*  Audierant  : '    this  semi-impersonal  use 


of  the  third  person  plural,  like  the  French 
*  on,'  is  common  in  the  Aeneid  :  e.g.  i 
638. 

540.  Med.  originally  had  *  inpositis 
duros.' 

541,  542.  *  But  I  must  end  this  long 
stage  of  my  work.' 

541.  *  Spatiis  : '  the  plural  *  spatia,'  as 
used  by  Virg.,  seems  to  denote  sometimes 
the  circles  of  a  racecourse,  and  sometimes 
the  passage  of  the  racers  round  them. 
Comp.  A.  V  584,  VII  380.  We  may 
therefore  either  ( i )  takfe  *  spatiis '  in  the 
former  sense,  and  connect  it  with  *im- 
mensum,'  as  Heyne  does,  or  (2)  take  it  in 
the  latter,  and  connect  it  with  *confeci- 
mus.'  Heyne  refers  for  a  similar  meta- 
jphor  to  Tryphiodorus  664,  iyut  d'  dmp 
iirTTov  iXdaffttt  Tlpfiarog  dfnpi^iatrav  tm- 
^l/avovffav  doidfp\  In  Lucr.  vi  92  foll.  the 
metaphor  is  from  a  foot-race. 

542.  '  Fumantia : '  *  equos  .  .  .  Fu- 
mantis  sudore  quatit,'  A.  xii  338.  Rom., 
Pal.,  and  some  others  have  *spumantia,' 
which  might  also  represent  the  condition 
of  a  horse  after  a  long  journey.  [*  Equom  ' 
Pal.— H.  N.] 


EXCURSUS  ON   VERSE  81.     (EXHT.) 

Lachmann  on  Lucr.  iii  1042  (pp.  206-210)  maintains  that  the  last  syllable  of  *  iit ' 
and  its  compounds  and  of  *  petiit '  is  necessarily  long,  having  been  originally  written, 
as  inscriptions  prove,  with  a  diphthong.     He  quotes  a  number  of  passages  where 

*  rediit,'  *  subiit '  etc.  are  lengthened  by  Ovid,  and  removes  various  apparent  exceptions 
in  other  authors  by  corrections  more  or  less  supported  by  MSS. 

So  far  as  the  text  of  Virg.  is  concemed,  his  case  appears  a  weak  one.  Here  he  would 
read  *exit,'  which  is  found  in  no  good  MS.,  though  Gud.  and  the  MSS.  of  Nonius 
p.  308  have  *  exilit,'  the  authority  of  the  latter  being  weakened  by  the  fiact  that 
in  another  place  where  that  author  quotes  the  line,  p.  339,  his  MSS.  have  *  exiit '  or 

*  exiet.'  In  A.  11  497  he  would  read  *  exit,*  from  one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives  (marked 
*c')  and  the  MSS.  of  Nonius  p.  296:  in  A.  v  274  *  transit'  from  Rom.  :  in  A.  ix 
4i8*it'from  all  Ribl)eck's  MSS.  except  Pal.  and  perhaps  Gud.  (which  Ribbeck 
quotes  for  both  *  it '  and  *iit  *),  and  from  the  MSS.  of  Nonius  p.  408,  the  Montalban 
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MS.  of  Virg.  and  the  MSS.  of  Priscian  in  three  places  having  a  curious  variety, 

*  volat :  *  in  A.  x  785  *  transit '  from  no  authority,  except  that  Med.  originally  had 

*  transiet : '  in  A.  x  817  *  transit '  from  Rom.,  two  of  Ribbeck*s  cursives  (*  c '  and  *  m ') 
and  some  other  copies  having  *  transilit.'  Thus  the  only  passage  where  there  is  any 
preponderance  of  authority  for  the  form  of  *  it  *  is  A.  ix  418,  and  there  the  only  extant 
undals  are  Med. ,  Pal.  and  Rom. ,  the  two  former  of  which  may  pair  off  with  each  other : 
in  the  other  passages  the  weight,  so  far  as  it  falls  anywhere,  falls  almost  whoUy  on  Rom. 
Rom.,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  wanting  in  the  two  first  cited  passages,  that  before  us 
(G.  II  81)  and  A.  ii  497,  in  both  of  which  it  may  probably  have  read  *exit,'  though 
A.  x  785  shows  that  the  inference  is  not  absolutely  certain.  But  the  fact  is  that  Rom. 
almost  invariably  tums  the  perfect  *  iit  *  into  *  it,'  not  merely  in  compounds  of  *  eo '  but 
in  other  verbs.  Not  only  is  *  audiit '  in  Rom.  constantly  written  *  audit,'  but  in  the 
two  passages  in  Virg.  where  it  occupies  the  fifth  place  in  the  verse,  A.  v  239,  vii  516, 
the  dactyl  is  made  out  by  reading  *  audit  et.'  In  other  passages  *  it '  is  introduced  in 
that  MS.  in  disregard  of  metre,  as  in  A.  viii  363,  *  subit,'  A.  x  67,  *  pctit,'  unless  we 
suppose  the  scribe  tohave  intended  the  words  either  to  be  pronounced  *subyit,'  *petyit,' 
or  to  be  read  as  trisyllables,  the  second  *  i '  being  omitted  in  writing,  as  it  is  in  the  best 
MSS.  in  such  words  as  *  obicit,'  *  subicit.'  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  double  *  i ' 
in  the  perfect  infinitive,  which  Rom.  almost  always  writes  single.  The  same  phaeno- 
mena  are  occasionally  observable  in  Med.,  Pal.,  and  other  MSS.  cited  in  Ribbeck's 
apparatus  criticus,  but  to  a  far  less  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  found 
where  a  transcriber  has  written  the  double  *  i '  for  the  single  contrary  to  the  metre.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  that  considerable  confusion  on  the  subject  prevailed  among  the 
copyists,  not  only  of  Virg. ,  but  (as  in  the  instances  cited  from  Nonius)  of  other  authors, 
but  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  confusion  was  due  to  any  notion  about  the 
quantity  of  the  final  syllable  of  the  perfect  indicative  of  *  eo '  and  its  compounds.  The 
existence  of  *  ambiit '  A.  x  243  (which  even  Rom.  does  not  alter)  is  an  argument  for 
supposing  that  Virg.  did  not  recognize  Lachmann's  rule,  for,  though  *  ambio '  is  not 
conjugated  throughout  like  *  exeo '  or  *  transeo,*  they  must  be  at  bottom  the  same,  and 

*  exiet,'  *  transiet,'  following  the  analc^  of  *  ambiet,'  are  not  absolutely  unknown  even 
to  classical  latinity.  Wagner  argues  against  Lachmann's  doctrine  in  his  Lect.  Verg. 
pp.  316  foll.,  though  his  main  reason,  the  inadmissibility  of  the  rhythm  produced  by 
*transit'  in  A.  v  274,  savours  rather  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  precept  which  he  con- 
troverts  :  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Munro  (on  Lucr.  iii  1042)  is  not  dismayed  by 
his  great  predecessor's  dictum  *  adeo  grammatici  nostri  ea  quae  quivis  puer  Romanus 
sciebat  neglegunt,  nos  autem  senes  ea  operose  quaerere  cogimur  quae  nobis  magistri 
nostri  olim  tradere  debebant.' 

[It  is  probable  Ihat  in  the  earliest  Latin  the  *  -it '  of  the  third  person  singular  perfect 
indicative  active  was  long  in  all  verbs.  In  Plautus  it  is  usually,  if  not  invariably,  long 
(see  e.g.  Miles  213,  Pseud.  311,  Rudens  199)  and  early  inscriptions  sometimes  spell 

*  -eit,' — Ihough  it  must  be  admitted  that  *  ei '  is  sometimes  short  on  such  inscriptions  and 
that  the  exx.  of  *  -eit '  are  not  very  numerous.  Traces  of  this  original  length  exist  in 
classical  poetry  perhaps  in  a  few  exx.  like  * enituit '  above  (ii  211),  but  chiefly  in  *  iit,'  its 
compounds,  and  *  petiit,*  all  of  which  are  seldom  used  with  the  last  syllable  short,  and 
are  in  Ovid,  though  not  elscwhere,  regularly  long.] 
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LIBER  TERTIUS. 

The  care  of  the  various  animals  bred  by  ihe  farmer  forms  the  subject  of  the  Third  Book. 
These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished  as  *  armenta,*  homed  cattle  and  horses, 
and  '  pecudes,'  thesmaller  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  while  a  word  is  thrown  in  (w.  404- 
413)  about  dogs.  The  former  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  book,  vv.  49-283  :  the 
poet  however  allows  himself  to  digress  in  the  last  paragraph  of  ihe  division,  w.  242 
foll.,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  sexual  passion  on  the  whole  animal  creation.  Even  in  the 
earlier  portion  the  subject  is  not  very  regularly  treated.  Virgil  commences  by  saying 
(w.  49  foll.)  that  a  breeder  of  oxen  or  horses  ought  to  attend  particularly  to  the  choice 
of  dams.  A  description  of  a  cow  follows  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  a  mare.  At  last  (w. 
72  foll. )  he  changes  the  subject  to  horses,  but  it  is  that  he  may  talk,  not  of  dams,  but 
of  sires.  Thus  instead  of  describing  cow  and  mare,  bull  and  stallion,  he  consults  variety 
by  describing  the  female  of  one  class,  the  male  of  the  other.  In  what  foHows  he  treats 
of  both  classes  indifferently  ;  but,  true  to  his  preference  of  poetical  omaraent  to  prac- 
tical  accuracy,  he  does  not  so  much  generalize  as  confiise,  using  language  which 
is  sometimes  applicable  to  oxen,  sometimes  to  horses.  At  last  ( vv.  146  folL )  he  is  led 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  oxen,  with  respect  to  their  early  training  ;  that  over,  he 
bestows  a  similar  paragraph  on  horses.  But  this  proportion  is  soon  violated.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  effect  of  the  sexual  passion,  he  lavishes  his  powers  of  roinute  description  on 
the  bull,  in  the  well-known  picture  of  the  fight  between  two  bulls  for  the  same  heifer 
(w.  219  foll.).  Horses  and  mares  are  indeed  mentioned,  but  not  with  the  same 
prominence,  the  former  being  introduced  cursorily  in  the  digression  on  the  sexual  fury 
of  the  whole  animal  creation,  the  latter  forming  the  conclusion  of  that  digression.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  subject  (w.  284  foll. )  Virgil  is  more  systematic ;  but  he  digresses 
more.  The  mention  of  pasturing  flocks  in  sununer  and  winter  leads  to  two  celebrated 
descriptions  ( w.  339  foll. )  of  a  Libyan  shepherd*s  summer  and  a  Scythian  shepherd's 
winter,  in  the  latter  of  which  special  pastoral  details  are  seon  lost  in  a  picture  of  thegeneral 
features  of  the  scene.  And  the  narrative  of  the  pestilence  in  Southem  Italy,  with  which, 
in  imitation  of  Lucretius,  he  has  chosen  to  conclude  the  book,  is  essentially  digressive  ; 
it  foUows  the  fortunes  of  other  animals  besides  those  which  are  subjects  of  the  farmer's 
care,  and  in  general  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader  peruses  it  as  an  independent  story, 
and  does  not  feel  the  patent  want  of  a  peroration  to  close  this  part  of  the  treatise. 

The  exordium  of  the  book  has  a  biographical  interest,  as  containing  the  most  definite 
sketch  of  the  project,  which  Virgil  doubtless  stood  pledged  to  execute,  of  a  poem  in 
honour  of  the  exploits  of  Octavian— a  plan,  not  of  the  Acneid,  but  of  that  for  which  the 
Aeneid  was  accepted  as  a  compensation. 

Te  quoque,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  canemus 
pastor  ab  Amphryso,  vos,  silvae  amnesque  Lycaei. 

1-48.  *  My  song  shall  now  embrace  the  victories  over  East  and  West,  and  of  nune 

themes  of  cattle  and  pasturage.     The  old  over  the  bards  of  Greece.      Meanwhilc 

heroic  legends  have  been  wom  thread-  Maecenas  bids  mc  to  the  woods  again.' 
bare :  mine  must  be  a  different  path  to         i.  For  Pales  and  Apollo,  see  E.  v  35. 
fame.   One  day  I  hope  to  raise  a  deathless         2.  *  Pastor  ab  Amphryso  : '  the  pastorai 

monument  to  Caesar,  a  trophy  of  his  characterof  Apolioappearsinthecommon 
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cetera,  quae  vacuas  tenuissent  carmine  mentes, 
omnia  iam  vulgata  :   quis  aut  Eurysthea  durum, 
aut  inlaudati  nescit  Busiridis  aras  ?  5 

cui  non  dictus  Hylas  puer  et  Latonia  Delos 
Hippodameque  umeroque  Pelops  insignis  eburno, 
acer    equis?     temptanda    via    est,    qua    me    quoque 

possim 
tollere  humo  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora. 
primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  supersit,  10 


legends  as  a  mere  episode:  it  appears 
however  to  have  been  a  distinct  aspect 
under  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
earlier  mythology. 

*  Ab '  serves  for  local  description. 
Comp.  *Tumus  Herdonius  ab  Aricia,' 
Livy  I  50,  etc. 

*  Silvae  amnesque  Lycaei : '  the  abode 
of  Pan,  I  16,  who  is  thus  indirectly  in- 
dicated  as  a  third  god  invoked. 

3.  *  Carmine '  PaJ.  ;  '  carmina  *  Med. 
Rom.  ;  Serv.  and  Philarg.  mention  both. 

*  Carmine '  seems  less  commonplace. 

*Tenuissent,*  potential,  not  conjunctive. 

*  AU  other  themes  which  might  have  laid 
on  idle  minds  the  speli  of  poesy  are 
hackneyed  now.* 

5.  '  Inlaudati  *  is  a  litotes  like  *  inama- 
bilis,'  A.  VI  438.  [Some  ancient  critics 
objected  to  the  word ;   one  conjectured 

*  inplacati.'  See  Gell.  il  vi ;  Gotz,  Liber 
Gloss.  p.  269.] 

[*Arces'Med.  originally. — H.  N.] 

7.  Virg.  may  have  been  thinking  of 
Pind.  01.  I,  which  dwells  equally  on  the 
ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops  and  his  victory 
in  the  chariot  race. 

8.  *Acer  equis,*  *a  keen  charioteer,' 
as  'acerrimus  armis*  (A.  ix  176),  *a 
gallant  warrior.* 

'Temptanda  via  est,*  *  I  must  explore  a 
path,*  taking  *via*  in  its  strict  sense. 
Comp.  Hor.  Od.  iil  ii  22,  'Virtus  .  .  . 
negata  temptat  iter  via,'  probably  an 
imitation  of  Vij^.,  as  the  following  words 
seem  to  show. 

['  Possem '  Pal.— H.  N.] 

9.  *Victor'  of  intellectual  triumph, 
perhaps  from  Lucr.  i  75.  The  word  pre- 
pares  us  for  the  image  developed  in  the 
following  lines. 

*  Virum  volitare  per  ora :  *  Ennius  Epigr. 
I,  *nemo  me  lacimisdecoret  nec  funera 
fletu  Faxit :  cur  ?  volito  vivus  per  ora 
virum.  *    The  exact  sense  of  the  expression 


is  doubtful.  (i)  Usually  *  per  ora '  means 
before  or  past  the  faces  of  men  :  so  SalL 
lug.  31  *  incedunt  per  ora  vestra ; '  Hor. 
S.  II  i  64  *nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
Cederet ; '  [Liv.  II  38  *  traductos  per  ora 
hominum  ; '  1x6  *  traducti  per  hostium 
oculos ; '  Justin  xi v  v  6  *  victor  captivos 
in  triumphi  modum  per  oracivium  trahit.' 
— H.  N.]  Thus  our  phrase  would  =  fly 
in  air  in  the  sight  of  men,  a  sense  which 
suits  *  tollere  humo  *  and  the  imagery  of 
Hor.  Od.  II  20,  Od.  iii  ii  23.  But  (2)  in 
Sil.  iii  135  *  ire  per  ora  Nomen  in  aeter- 
num '  the  sense  is  clearly  that  of  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth  in  talk,  like  *  in  ore 
esse,'  *in  ora  venire'  (Cic.  etc).  So 
perhaps  Virg.  A.  XI  i  234  *  ille  quidem  ad 
superos,  quorum  se  devovet  aris  Succedel 
fama  vivusque  per  ora  feretur.'  On  the 
whole,  this  may  be  one  of  the  passages 
where  Virg.  shadows  out  more  meanings 
than  one,  without  discriminating  them  so 
sharply  in  his  mind  as  a  commentator : 
see  A.  II  i  note  [and  for  the  uses  of  *  os ' 
Schmalz,  Antibarbarus  ii  210.] 

10-39.  The  allegory  contained  in  these 
lines  seems  clearly  to  be  drawn  from  a 
Roman  triumph.  The  poet  represents 
himself  as  retuming  from  a  campaign  in 
Greece,  and  bringing  the  Muses  captive 
from  Helicon  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  old 
subjects  of  song  are  forestalled,  he  will  be 
first  to  do  for  Rome  what  Hesiod  and 
others  have  done  for  Greece.  Then  he 
will  build  a  votive  temple  by  his  native 
river  to  his  patron  god.  and  celebrate 
before  it  games  and  shows,  like  Roman 
conquerors  after  their  triumphs.  The 
temple  is  lo  be  adomed  with  the  sculp- 
tured  history  of  Augustus,  asother  temples 
were  with  the  legends  of  their  gods. 
Having  secured  his  own  fame  as  the  rural 
poet  of  his  country,  he  wiil  pass  to  the 
grateful  celebration  of  his  patron's 
triumphs.      It  has  been   suggested   that 
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Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  Musas, 
primus  Idumaeas  referam  tibi,  Mantua,  palmas, 
et  viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmore  ponam 
propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  fiexibus  errat 
Mincius  et  tenera  praetexit  harundine  ripas.  15 

in  medio  mihi  Caesar  erit,  templumque  tenebit 
illi  victor  ego  et  Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro 
centum  quadriiugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  currus ; 
cuncta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquens  lucosque  Molorchi, 
cursibus  et  crudo  decemet  Graecia  caestu.  20 


the  passage  is  not  purely  metaphorica], 
but  refers  to  a  journey  into  Greece  [made 
about  this  time,  and  not  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  but  alluded  to  by  Horace  in 
the  third  ode  of  the  first  book.— H.  N.]. 

10.  *Primus*  etc.  :  from  Lucr.  i  117, 
where  Ennius  is  spoken  of. 

*In  patriam,'  not  Mantua,  as  Serv., 
Heyne  and  others  think,  but  Italy.  Virg. 
has  before  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  rural 
poet  of  Italy,  ii  175. 

11.  *  Aonio  vertice:*  Helicon,  as  in 
Lucr.  1.  c. ,  but  perhaps  with  a  reference  to 
Hesiod  (Keightley).  *  Deducam,'  lead  in 
triumph.     Comp.  Hor.  Od.  i  xxxvii  31, 

*  Privata  deduci  superbo  Non  hunulis 
mulier  triumpho.' 

la.  *Iduraaeas'  would  be  otiose  if 
applied  only  to  *  palmas : '  it  is  worse  than 
otiose,   as  drawing  a  contrast    between 

*  palmas  *  and  *  Mantua.'  For  *  Idumaeas 
palmas'  comp.  Hor.  £p.  ii  ii  184,  *He- 
rodis  palmetis  pinguibus,'  Lucan  iii  216, 
Stat.  Silv.  vii  138. 

*Referam*  carries  out  the  notion  of 
victory.  *  Unde  refert  nobis  victor  quid 
possit  oriri,  Quid  nequeat,'  Lucr.  i  75. 

'  Palmas :  *  [the  cont^ueror  at  his 
triumph  sometimes  deposited  a  '  palma ' 
in  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Juppiter; 
hence  the  phrase  *  triumphavit,  palmam 
dedit,'  used  e.g.twenty-fourtimes(between 
B.c.  43  and  26)  on  the  Tabula  Triumph. 
Barb.  (C.  I.  L.  i  ed.  2  p.  76)].  Either 
the  name  *  palma '  was  given  to  the  branch 
of  bay  which  was  carried  by  the  victor  in 
a  triumph,  or  the  palm  itself  was  some- 
times  substituted  for  the  bay,  agreeably 
to  the  Greek  custom  adopted  at  Rome 
(Livy  X  47),  where  the  conoueror  carried 
a  palm  branch.  Comp.  rausan.  viii 
48. 

13.  *  Templum  :  *  according  to  the  cus- 


tom  of  vowing  temples  to  the  gods  in 
battle  and  dedicating  them  after  victory : 
Livy  I  II,  12;  II  20,  etc. 

14.  *  Propter  aquam,'  like  the  templc 
of  2^us  by  the  Alpheus  ;  a  glance  at  the 
Grecian  games,  which  he  intends  to  emu- 
late,  thou^h  the  main  idea  is  that  of  a 
Roman  tnumph.  *  Ingens  :  *  the  Mincio 
spreads  into  a  lake  close  to  Mantua. 

16.  *  In  medio,'  in  the  shrine,  which  is 
to  contain  the  image  of  Caesar  as  the  pre- 
siding  god.  Caesar  shall  be  the  principal 
subject  of  a  great  poem. 

17.  *IIIi:  Rom.  etc.  have  *illic,*  for 
which  Ribbeck  once  took  *illi'  to  be  an 
archaism. 

*  Conspectus  in  ostro  :  *  A.  viri  588 ; 
Hor.  A.  P.  228.  The  ref.  is  either  to  the 
triumphal  *  toga  picta  *  or  to  the  *  prae- 
texta    wora  by  mlagistrates  at  the  games. 

*  Conspectus  '=  *  conspicuus '  as  *  detesta- 
tus  *=  *  detestabilb,'  etc. 

18.  *Centum,'  as  in  A.  i  417,  iv  199, 
VI  787.  *  Agitabo, '  will  cause  to  be  driven 
(by  instituting  games). 

19.  *Lucos  Molorchi,'  the  forest  of 
Nemea,  where  Molorchus  entertained 
Hercules.  Philarg.  seems  to  have  read 
*Iudos.'  For  *linquens*  Pal.  strangely 
has  *  pubes,'  possibly,  as  Ribbeck  suggests, 
from  I  343. 

20.  *  Crudo,'  of  raw  hide.  Rom.  has 
*duro,'  which  is  Serv.'s  interpretation 
of  *  crudo.'  Hispames  will  not  be  merely 
national,  but  will  attract  even  Greeks 
from  Olympia  and  Nemea.  In  other 
words,  in  his  heroic  poem,  no  less  than  in 
his  Cjeorgics,  he  will  use  and  improve 
upon  Greek  art.    Comp.  Hor.  Ep.  ii  i  32, 

*  Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae,  pingimus 
atque  Psallimus  et  luctamur  Achivis  doc- 
tius  unctis.'  [*  Decernit*  Med.  Pal.  Rom. 
— H.  N.] 
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ipse,  caput  tonsae  foliis  ornatus  olivae, 

dona  feram.     iam  nunc  soUemnis  ducere  pompas 

ad  delubra  iuvat  caesosque  videre  iuvencos, 

vel  scaena  ut  versis  discedat  frontibus,  utque 

purpurea  intexti  tollant  aulaea  Britanni. 

in  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 

Gangaridum  faciam  victorisque  arma  Quirini, 

atque  hic  undantem  bello  magnumque  fluentem 


^/ 


25 


21.  *  Tonsae  olivae:'  probably  the 
stripped  leaves  of  olive  woven  into  a 
wreath  (Heyne).  The  reference  seems  to 
be  to  the  sacrificial  wreath  of  olive. 
Comp.  A.  V  774 ;  vii  750  ;  and  especially 
VI  809,  'Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis 
insignis  olivae  Sacra  ferens  ? ' 

23.  *  luvat  *  may  refer  either  to  the  poet 
or  to  the  fancied  spectators  of  these  shows. 
*  Fcram '  immediately  preceding  rather 
makes fortheformer;  forthelattercomp.  A. 
II  27.  But  Virg.  may  well  have  intended 
to  include  both.  *  The  time  is  come :  what 
joy  to  lead  the  solemn  procession  to  the 
temple,  and  see  the  buUocks  slaughtered  ! ' 

24.  There  shall  be  stage  plays  as  well 
as  sacrifices  and  games.  Serv.  says  that 
Virg.  refers  to  two  kinds  of  *scaenae,* 
'  versilis '  and  *ductilis,' the  one  tuming 
on  a  pivot  and  exhibiting  difi*erent  faces 
(*versis  frontibus'),  the  other  parting 
(*  discedat ')  to  disclose  a  new  scene  with- 
in.  Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.  Lect.  4,  recon- 
ciles  the  two  by  supposing  that  the  side 
scenes  were  *versiles'  and  the  centre 
scene  was  *ductilis.'  In  the  Greek  scene 
there  were  two  rotatory  prisms  {TnpioKToi) 
near  the  side  entrances  of  the  *  scaena,' 
which  served  for  shifting  the  scene. 

25-33.  [The  following  list  of  conquests 
in  Britain  and  various  parts  of  the  East 
may  have  been  written,  like  Ii  173,  while 
Octavian  was  restoring  order  in  the  East 
in  30-29.  Compiled  by  an  admirer  of 
Octavian  before  nis  work  was  finished,  it 
naturally  contains  poetical  exaggerations 
and  prophecies  of  conquests  never  actually 
effected.  The  absence  of  any  definite 
mention  of  Antony  is  in  keeping  with  the 
general  absence  of  personai  allusions  in 
3ie  Georgics  :  it  is  not  due  to  any  special 
•reticence'  of  the  Augustan  poets  with 
regard  to  the  triumvir,  who,  indeed,  is 
mentioned  A.  viii  685,  Prop.  iv  viii  56.] 

25.  The  ancient  curtain  rose  instead 
of  falling.  Ovid  M.  iii  iii-ii^compares 
the  rising  of  the  warriors  from  the  ground 


where  Cadmus  had  sown  ihe  serpent's 
teeth  to  the  rise  of  the  figures  embroideretl 
on  a  stage  curtain.  *  ToUant/  rise  with 
it,  and  so  appear  to  draw  it  up  with 
them.     [*  Tollent '  Pal.— H.  N.] 

*  Britanni '  [Octavian  meditated  an  in- 
vasion  of  Britain  in  34  (Dio  XLix  38)  and 
in  27  (Dio  Liii  22) :  hence  this  line  ;  G.  i 
30  ;  Hor.  Epod.  vii  7,  etc  Mommsen 
Mon.  Ancyr.  p.  138.] 

26.  He  recurs  to  the  temple,  which  is 
to  be  omamented  with  the  exploits  of  iis 
god.     See  note  on  v.  10. 

*  Foribus : '  temples  with  their  doors 
adomed  with  appropriate  figures  in  gold 
and  ivory  are  mentioned  by  Cic.  Verr.  Aci. 
II  iv  56,  and  Prop.  iii  xxiii  11.  Comp.  A.  i 
454 ;  VI 20.  The  corabination  of  ivory  and 
gold  was  common  in  ancient  statuary,  the 
ivory  being  employed  to  represent  the  flesh. 

27.  *  Gangaridae : '  an  Indian  tribe  near 
the  Gan^es,  see  v.  31  and  11  173. 

*  Quinni '  may  be  referred  to  Augustus, 
to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  title 
of  Romulus  or  Quirinus.  But,  looking 
to  the  comrast  with  *  Gangaridum,'  it  is 
pro-  bably  representative  of  the  Roman 
nation. 

28.  [*Huic,'  Pal.  for  *hic.'— H.  N.] 
*  Undantem  bello,'  surging,  that  is,  with 
warlike  feeling :  the  meaning  is  explained 
by  *  magnum  fluentem.'  In  the  sanie  way 
the  deteated  river  is  said  *ire  moUior 
undis,'  A.  viii  727,  and  *  minores  volvere 
vertices,'  Hor.  Od.  ii  ix  22.  This  is 
more  natural  than  to  understand  it  of  fleets 
on  the  Nile,  as  it  was  not  there  that  the 
strug^le  took  place.  The  representation 
here  is  probably  one  of  the  river,  such  as 
those  carried  in  triumphal  processions, 
not,  as  A.  viii  711,  of  the  river-god. 

*  Magnum  '  is  not  an  adverbial  neuter, 
but  agrees  with  *fluentem.'  So  *saxosus 
sonans'  iv  370 :  comp.  A.  iii  70,  and  sec 
VIII  559,  Bentl.  on  Hor.  S.  i  vii  28,  and 
Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  272  (§  136)  BpatrovofUfig» 
Kal  woWtji  pkoiTi. 
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Nilum  ac  navali  surgentis  aere  columnas. 

addam  urbes  Asiae  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten     30 

fidentemque  fuga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis, 

et  duo  rapta  manu  diverso  ex  hoste  tropaea 

bisque  triumphatas  utroque  ab  litore  gentis. 

stabunt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa, 

Assaraci  proles  demissaeque  ab  love  gentis  35 

nomina  Trosque  parens  et  Troiae  Cynthius  auctor. 

invidia  infelix  Furias  amnemque  severum 

Cocyti  metuet  tortosque  Ixionis  anguis  3q 


29.  'Navali  surgentis  aere  columnas,' 
otherwise  called  *  columnae  rostratae,' 
and  found  on  the  coins  of  Augustus; 
[see  e.g.    Cohen    i    p.    82.     Serv.   says 

•  Augustus  victor  totius  Aegypti  quam 
Caesar  pro  parte  superaverat,  multa  de 
navali  certamine  sustulit  rostra,  quibus 
conflatis  quattuor  effecit  columnas,  quae 
postea  in  Capitolio  sunt  locatae,  quas 
hodieque  conspicimus.*  The  Senate  in 
B.c.  30  ordered  that  some  of  these  rostra 
should  adom  the  chapel  of  Julius  Caesar. 
— H.  N.] 

30.  *  Niphaten : '  a  mountain  in  Arme- 
nia,  put  (as  the  epithet,  routed,  shows)  for 
the  Armenian  hill-men.  *  Pulsum '  might, 
however,  be  used  of  a  river  poetically 
feigned  to  be  driven  back  to  its  source 
(see  A.  XI  405),  and  it  was  prob.  from 
this    line    and    the    equally    ambiguous 

*  rigidum  Niphaten  *  of  Hor.  Od.  ii  ix  20 
that  later  poets  and  comm.  called  Ni- 
phates  a  river :  see  luv.  vi  405 ;  Lucan 
III  245;  Sil.  XIII  765;  [Claudian  3 
Cons.  Hon.  71  ;  Serv.  here,  etc.] 

31-33.  [Imitated  by  Prop.  iv  viii  53 
(lli  ix),  writing  of  the  same  events  of  B.c. 
30-29 :  *  prosequar  et  currus  utroque  ab 
litore  ovantes,  Parthorum  astutae  tela 
remissa  fugae.'  'Parthum/  like  *  Gan- 
garidum'  v.  27,  is  an  exaggeration,  for 
Octavian  did  not  touch  Parthia  in  30-29, 
and  the  standards  lost  by  Crassus  and 
Antony  were  not  recovered  till  20.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  (with  Con.  and 
others)  that  the  line  was  added  in  25  or 
20.  *  Utroque  ab  litore  *  is  not  clear. 
Mr.  Nettleship  referred  to  the  Morini, 
conquered  by  Caesar  and  by  Carrinas,  and 
the  Dalmatians,  conquered  by  Vatinius  in 
45  and  Octavian  in  34.  But  (i)  the 
wording  of  the  line  does  not  require  four 
victories,  and  (2)  the  victories  selected 

I.  U 


p;Iories  of  his  ancestors  are  also  to 
mtroduced.     For  *stare*of  statues,  con 


are  hardly  such  as  we  should  expect 
here.  Perhaps  w.  32,  33  mean  only 
*victories  in  East  and  West,*  summing 
up  the  whole  list  of  conquered  lands  from 
V.  25  onwards.] 

33.  '  Utroque  ab  litore  *  is  to  be  taken 
with  *gentis.'  *  Bis  triumphatas,'  once 
over  each.  Some  take  it,  twice  apiece  : 
but  this  will  not  agree  so  well  with  *  duo- 
tropaea.' 

34.  *Stabunt,'  on  separate  pedestals  or 
on  the  pediment.  When  the  deeds  of 
Augustus  are  commemorated,  the  mythical 

"  be 

comp. 
E.  VII  32. 

35.  'Assaracus,*  son  of  Tros,  from 
whom  Aeneas  and  the  Julian  house  were 
sprung. 

36.  *Nomina,*  the  great  names.  Sil. 
XVII  492,  *  lamque  ardore  truci  lus- 
trans  fortissima  quaeque  Nomina  obit 
ferro.' 

*  Troiae  Cynthius  auctor :  *  comp.  Hor. 
Od.  III  iii  65,  *Ter  si  resurgat  murus 
aheneus  Auctore  Phoebo.*  Apollo  is. 
perhaps  introduced  as  the  tutelar  god 
and  reputed  father  of  Augustus  (Keight- 
ley). 

37.  *  Invidia '  probably  refers  to  political 
malcontents,  not  to  the  rivals  of  the  poet. 

*  Severum :  *  vi  374.  Comp.  Lucr.  v 
35»  'pelageque  severa,*  where  *sonora*" 
seems  needless. 

38.  '  Metuet,*  that  is,  shall  be  repre- 
sented  as  (^uailing  at  the  tortures  of  the 
infemal  regions,  as  inflicted,  not  on  others, 
but  on  itself.  [Pal.  has  *metuens.' — 
H.  N.] 

*  Tortosque  Ixionis  anguis  *  goes  closely 
with  the  next  line.  Virg.  is  the  only 
writer  who  connects  Ixion's  punishment 
with  snakes,  [but  they  sometimes  appear 
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immanemque  rotam  et  non  exsuperabile  saxum. 
interea  Dryadum  silvas  saltusque  sequamur  40 

intactos,  tua,  Maecenas,  haud  mollia  iussa. 
te  sine  nil  altum  mens  incohat:  en  age,  segnis 
rumpe  moras;   vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithaeron 
Taygetique  canes  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum, 
et  vox  adsensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit  45 

mox  tamen  ardentis  accingar  dicere  pugnas 
Caesaris,  et  nomen  fama  tot  ferre  per  annos, 
Tithoni  prima  quot  abest  ab  origine  Caesar. 

Seu  quis,  Olympiacae  miratus  praemia  palmae,   ^^ 


in  art,  e.g.  on  a  vase  painting  from 
Cumae,  Baumeister  i  p.  767.  The  copy- 
ist  of  Rom.  was,  however,  sufficiently 
puzzled   to    substitute    *  orbis '  from  iv 

484.] 

39.  *  Non  exsuperabile  saxum  *  b  pro- 
bably  on  the  analogy  of  *exsuperare 
laborem.*  Serv.  however  understands 
*  exsuperabile '  actively,  *  quod  exsuperare 
non  valet  summum  montis  cacumen.' 
£The  Beme  scholia  explain  it  as  *  excus- 
sum,*  *shaken  ofT  his  neck.* — H.  N.] 
Gell.  XVII  2  quotes  from  the  Annals  of  Q. 
Claudius  the  expression  *operam  fortem 
atque  exsuperabilem.' 

41.  *  Intactos : '  this  attribute  seems 
to  be  dwelt  on  for  two  reasons:  (i)  as 
denoting  the  untried  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject  (Lucr.  i  927,  *integros  fontis'), 
and  (2)  because  it  is  of  pasture-land  that 
he  now  comes  to  speak.  *Pursue  we 
the  Dryads*  woods  and  glades,  virgin  as 
they.' 

*  lussa'  may  =  '  pensa,*  the  thing  or 
subject  commanded,  in  apposition  to 
*  saltus ; '  or  it  may  be  cognate  accus. 
after  *sequamur,'  *saltus'  being  the  ordi- 
nary  accus.  of  the  object.  The  union  of 
the  two  in  the  same  instance  does  not 
seem  usual  in  Latin,  but  is  firequent  in 
Greek,  e.g.  Aesch.  Ag.  1419,  1420,  oit 
TovTov  Ik  yiic  rfjah  xptjv  (r  dvSprjXaTtiv 
MiaofidTtMtv  diroiva.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  Maecenas  actually  urged 
him  to  undertake  this  part  of  the  subject. 
No  more  need  be  meant  than  that  it  forms 
a  necessary  part  of  the  work  which  Mae- 
cenas  prompted. 

42.  *En  age'  recurs  in  Sil.  iii  179 
(Forc).  *  En  accipe,*  E.  VI  69.  These 
words  are  addressed  to  Maecenas,  who  is 


called  upon  to  plunge  with  the  poet  into 
the  subject,  as  Ii  39. 

43.  *  Clamore,*  the  clamour  of  the  hunt. 

*  Cithaeron  *  was  supposed  to  abound  in 
wild  beasts,  as  the  stories  of  Oedipus  and 
Pentheus  prove. 

44.  Spartan  do^  are  mentioned  below, 
vv.  345,  405.     [*Taugeti*  Pal.— H.  N.] 

*  Epidaurus  *  for  Ar^olis,  'Ajuyoc  iff^d- 
PoToVf  though  *  domitnx  equorum  *  seems 
to  be  a  translation  of  iirTrdSafjioQ, 

46.  *Accingar*  with  the  inf.  is  [like 
*instant  eruere*  A.  II  627,  etc ;  see 
Roby  1344].  The  word  is  metaphorical, 
but  perhaps  used  with  a  sense  of  its  ap- 
propriateness  inconnexion  with  *pugnas.* 

*  I  will  gird  my  loins  to  sing  of  the  Imttle, 
as  now  for  the  chase.* 

48.  *Tithonus*  was  not  one  of  the 
mythical  ancestors  of  Caesar ;  he  be- 
longed  toanother  branch  of  the  royal  house 
of  Troy ;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  poetical 
licence. 

The  promise  here  given,  or  rather  re- 
peated,  was  fulfilled  in  the  composition  of 
the  Aeneid  ;  but  the  manner  of  its  per- 
formance  was  very  different  firom  any  thing 
sketched  here  ;  mdeed  the  method  pro- 
posed  was  exactly  reversed  in  practice, 
the  mythical  ancestors  of  Rome  and  the 
Julian  family  being  made  the  central 
figures,  and  Augustus  and  his  exploits 
only  accessory. 

49-59.  *  In  breeding  horses  or  oxen,  the 
great  thing  is  to  choose  the  mother  well.* 
Then  follow  the  points  of  a  good  breeding 
cow. 

49.  *Miratus*  has  in  eflfect  the  sense 
of  desiring,  as  in  Hor.  Ep.  i  vi  18  (comp. 
V.  9).  Comp.  also  *  stupet,*  Hor.  S.  i  iv 
28,  and  *  inhiant,*  ii  463. 
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pascit  equos,  seu  quis  fortis  ad  aratra  iuvencos,       50 

corpora  praecipue  matrum  legat     optima  torvae 

forma  bovis,  cui  turpe  caput,  cui  plurima  cervix, 

et  crurum  tenus  a  mento  palearia  pendent ; 

tum  longo  nullus  lateri  modus;  omnia  magna, 

pes  etiam,  et  camuris  hirtae  sub  cornibus  aures.       55 

nec  mihi  displiceat  maculis  insignis  et  albo, 

aut  iuga  detractans  interdumque  aspera  comu 

et  faciem  tauro  propior,  quaeque  ardua  tota, 

et  gradiens  ima  verrit  vestigia  cauda.  /^ 


50.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  '  ad  ara- 
tra*  should  be  taken  with  *  fortis '  or  *pas- 
ciL*  Instances  of  both  are  common,  e.g. 
Prop.  II  X  3,  *Fortis  ad  proelia  turmas/ 
and  Ter.  Andr.  i  i  30,  *alere  canes  ad 
venandum.'  But  *fortis  aratris*  (v.  62) 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former.  [Pal. 
has  '  pascet.'] 

51.  *  Corpora  matrum  :  *  comp.  A.  vii 
650,  'excepto  Laurentis  corpore  Tumi.* 
The  requisites  for  a  cow  are  given  at 
length  by  Varro,  ii  5,  and  by  CoL  VI  i 
and  Pallad.  iv  11,  who  appear  to  have 
imitated  Varro. 

'Torvae,*  grim-looking.     Col.   vi  20, 

*  Huic  (sc.  *  tauro  *)  torva  facies  est.* 

52.  *  Turpe,'  ugly,  as  in  iv  395,  *turpis 
phocas.  *  See  below  on  v.  247,  and  comp. 
aiaxpoQ,  The  word  seems  to  comprise 
several  characteristics  given  by  Varro 
(11  V  7),  *  latis  frontibus  ' — *  compressis 
malis' — *subsimi ' — *apertis  naribus.' 

*  Plurimacervix'  denotes  both  thickness 
^nd  length.  Comp.  Varro,  1.  c.  'cervi- 
cibus  crassis  et  longis.* 

.  53.  *  Palearia,' dewlaps.  Col.  1.  c  *pa- 
learibus  amplis  et  paene  ad  genua  pro^ 
missis.' 

54.  The    *oblongae    et    amplae'    of 
Varro  1.  c.    The  more  length  a  cow  has, 
the  greater  room  she  will  have  for  her 
calf  to  grow  in. 
,    55.   *  Pes  etiam  i  *    Varro  1.    c.   says, 

*  pedibus  non  latis  ; '  but  Col.  and  Pallad., 
speaking  of  oxen,  have  *  magnis  ungulis,' 
— speaking  of  cows,  *ungulis  brevibus' 
or  *  modicis.'  *  Pes  etiam,'  put  thus  em- 
phatically,  may  be  a  special  contradiction 
of  the  oppositc  view. 

*  Camuris,'  curving  inwards.  [Fest.  p. 
43  M  *  Camara  et  camuri  boves  a  curva- 
tione  ex  Graeco  Kafiirri  dicuntur,'  Macrob. 
S.  VI  iv  23  *  Camuris  peregrinum  verbum 


est,  id  est  in  se  redeuntibus.  Et  forte  nos 
cameram  hac  ratione  figuravimus.'  So 
Serv.  here.  Philarg.  says  *  camuri  boves 
sunt  qui  conversa  introrsus  comua  habent 
.  .  .  patuli  qui  cornua  diversa  habent : ' 
comp.  again  Fest.  p.  221. — H.  N.]  Pal- 
lad.  iv  1 1  says,  *  cornibus  robustis  ac  sine 
curvaturae  pravitate  lunatis.' 

*  Hirtae  aures  : '  so  Varro,  1.  c.  *  pilosis 
auribus.' 

56.  The  first  reading  of  Med.,  *  tibi,'  is 
plausible.     Virg.   however  seems  to  ex- 

gress  a  wish  about  a  thing  depending  on 
imself,   as  elsewhere  (v.   435,   11   252) 
about  things  depending  on  others. 

*  Maculis  et  albo  '  =  *  albis  maculis,'  as 
*  pateris  et  auro '  li  192  =  *  pateris  aureis,' 
though  Mr.  Blackbum  supposes  Virg.  to 
mean  white  with  dark  spots.  Varro,  on 
the  other  hand,  (11  v  8)  sa)rs,  *colore 
potissimum  nigro,  dein  robeo,  tertio  helvo 
(i.  q.  gilvo),  quarto  albo.'  Col.  again 
(VI  i),  *  coloris  robei  vel  fusci.* 

57.  *Detrectans*  Med.,  Gud.,  *de» 
tractons'  Pal.,  Rom. 

*  Interdumque  aspera  comu  '  is  to  be 
closely  connected  with  *  iuga  detractans  * 
as  denoting  the  temper  of  the  animal,  and 
not,  as  in  most  editions,  to  be  separated 
by  a  semicolon. 

*  Aspera  corau,'  apt  to  butt  angrily. 

58.  'Faciem  tauro  propior,'  probably 
=  *latis  firontibus,'  Varro  ii  5.  The  ex- 
pression  has  been  already  specified  by 
'  torvae.*    [*  Proprior  *  Med.— H.  N.] 

*  Ardua  tota  : '   *  Vaccae  quoque  pro- 
bantur  altissimae  formae  longaeque,*  CoU  ' 
VI  21. 

59.  Comp.  Varro  1.  c.  *Caudam  profu- 
sam  usque  ad  calces  ut  habeant.*  '  Vesti- 
gia '  may  be  [as  the  sensesuggests]  the  foot- 
steps  or  the  feet,  as  in  A.  v  566,  *  vestigia 
primi  Alba  pedis,'  and  CatuU.  LXiv  162. 
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aetas  Lucinam  iustosque  pati  hymenaeos  60 

desinit  ante  decem,  post  quattuor  incipit  annos ; 
cetera  nec  feturae  habilis  nec  fortis  aratris. 
interea,  superat  gregibus  dum  laeta  iuventaSj 
solve  mares ;   mitte  in  Venerem  pecuaria  primus, 
atque  aliam  ex  alia  generando  suffice  prolem.  65 

optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  aevi 
prima  fugit ;  subeunt  morbi  tristisque  senectus, 
et  labor  et  durae  rapit  inclementia  mortis. 
semper  erunt,  quarum  mutari  corpora  malis: 
semper  enim  refice,  ac,  ne  post  amissa  requiras,       70 
ante  veni,  et  subolem  armento  sortire  quodannis. 

Nec  non  et  pecori  est  idem  delectus  equino. 
tu  modo,  quos  in  spem  statues  summittere  gentis, 


60-71.  *The  age  for  breeding  is  be- 
tween  four  and  ten  years.  It  is  best  to  be 
early  :  if  the  first  days  are  let  slip,  disease 
or  death  may  intervene :  such  is  the  lot  of 
mortality.  Be  attentive,  and  supply  fresh 
breeders  as  the  others  fail.* 

60.  'Aetas  pati*  apparently  =  'aetas 
patiendi ; '  see  l  73,  213. 

*  lustos  *  may  be  regular  and  customary, 
as  in  '  iustum  proelium,' '  iustus  exercitus.' 
But  it  may  also  refer  to  time,  the  epithet 
being  virtually  transferred  from  'aetas.* 
Comp.  Varro  ii  v  13,  '  Non  minores 
oportet  inire  bimas,  ut  trimae  pariant ;  eo 
melius  si  quadrimae.  Pleraeque  pari- 
unt  in  decem  annos,  quaedam  etiam  in 
plures.' 

62.  *Cetera,'  sc.  *aetas.'  Med.  ori- 
ginally  had  'aratri.' 

63.  'Superat*  =  *superest.*  Wagn.  ex- 
plains  it  *  abunde  est ;  *  but  v.  66  clearly 
points  to  the  former  meaning.  Comp.  ii 
235,  etc. 

Med.  (first  reading)  has  *iuventus,' 
which  was  read  before  Heins. 

64.  *  Pecuaria :  *  properly  the  places 
where  the  *pecora'  are  kept;  here,  as 
Pers.  lii  9,  the  animals  themselves.  [Phi- 
larg.  remarks  that  '  aestiva  *  is  used  in  a 
similar  way  v.  472  below. — H.  N.] 

*  Primus :  *  comp.  ll  408,  *  Primus  hu- 
mum  fodito,  primus  devecta  cremato  Sar- 
menta.' 

65.  Pal.  has  'exaliis.' 

66.  Another  touch  of  the  pessimism 
which  Virg.  probably  caught  (rom  Lucr. ; 


comp.    I    198.     ^Miseris  mortalibus'  is 
from  Lucr.  v  944. 

68.  'Labor,'  suffering,  as  A.  VI  277, 
where  *  Letumque  Labc^ue '  are  among 
the  pliantoms  at  the  gates  of  Hell. 

'  Rapit,  *  hurries  on,  as  A.  iv  581,  *  Idem 
omnes  simul  ardor  habet,  rapiuntque  m- 
untque.* 

69.  There  will  always  be  some  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of.  *  Quarum  cor- 
pora  *  is  merely  periphrastic,  as  above,  t. 
51.  Med.  gives  *mavis.'  [*  Mallb*  Rom., 
*maIis'Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

70.  *  Enim  *  seems  here  to  be  added  for 
emphasis.  The  words  are  to  be  connected 
with  what  follows. 

*  Amissa '  prohably  =  *  quae  amiseris»' 
not  *  amissa  corpora. 

71.  *  Subolem,'  a  supply  of  young  ones. 
•Sortire'  =  *elijp:e,'  as  in  A.  xii  919. 
[*Quodannis'  Ribbeck,  Pal.  and  Rom. 
— H.  N.] 

72-94.  The  choice  of  stallions. 

72.  [Con.  read  *  dilectus,*  found  in  most 
good  MSS.  and  accepted  by  Heins.  and 
some  later  edd.  'Ddectus*  Ribbeck, 
Thilo  and  H.  N.] 

73.  *Summittere,'  E.  i  46  note.  The 
antecedent  is  omitted,  because  *  quos '  is 
equivalent  to  *  si  quos ; '  Madv.  §  321. 

The  prominence  given  to  '  tu '  may^be 
expressed  in  translation,  '  Mark  me,  and 
let  those  whom  you  mean  to  rear  as  the 
propagators  of  their  line  have  even  from 
their  first  youth  the  [advantage  of  yoor 
special  pains.* 
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praecipuum  iam  inde  a  teneris  inpende  laborem. 

continuo  pecoris  generosi  puUus  in  arvis  75 

altius  ingreditur,  et  mollia  crura  reponit ; 

primus  et  ire  viam  et  fluvios  temptare  minacis 

audet  et  ignoto  sese  committere  ponti, 

nec  vanos  horret  strepitus.    illi  ardua  cervix, 

argutumque  caput,  brevis*  alvus,  obesaque  terga,        80 

luxuriatque  toris  animosum  pectus.     honesti 

spadices  glaucique,  color  deterrimus  albis 

et  gilvo.     tum,  si  qua  sonum  procul  arma  dedere, 

stare  loco  nescit,  micat  auribus  et  tremit  artus,  ^V 


74.  *A  teneris,*  from  foals,  like  *a 
pueris,*  firom  boyhood. 

75.  *Continuo,'fromthefirst:  1169,356. 

76.  '  Altius  ingreditur  *  seems  to  mean 
'steps  higher.'  Varro  (ii  7)  says,  *cruri- 
bus  rectis  et  aequalibus.'  Col.  (vi  29), 
*  aequalibus  atque  altis  rectisque  cruribus. ' 

*  Mollia  crura  reponit : '  Serv.  quotes 
from  Ennius,  who  is  speaking  of  cranes, 
'  Perque  fabam  repunt  et  mollia  crura  re- 
ponunt'  *Mollia,'  flexible:  Lucr.  iv 
789,  980,  *  mollia  membra  moventis.  * 

*  Reponit :  *  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
Trapp  hints  that  the  *  re '  denotes  alter- 
nation,  a  sense  which  we  may  perhaps 
parallel  by  oTrXatc  ofiEt/do/icvot,  Pind. 
Pyth.  iv  226.  Keichtley  takes  the  *  re  *  to 
mean  frequency, — lays  fast  to  the  ground. 
But  it  is  more  prob&bly  to  be  explained 
as  correlative  to  *  altius  ingreditur.'  *  See 
how  high  he  steps  in  the  pasture,  and 
with  whatspringhe  brings  down  his  legs.* 

77-78.  *  Primus,*  etc.  :  he  leads  the  herd 
over  the  ford  and  bridge.  The  same  proof 
of  a  colt*s  courage  is  given  by  Col.  vi  2, 
and  Varro  ii  7.  The  bridges  meant  were 
probably  wooden.  Comp.  Pliny  viii  169 
(speaking  of  asses)  *  nec  pontes  transeunt 
per  raritatem  eorum  tralucentibus  fluviis. ' 

Pal.  has  'minantis,'  supported  by  Sen. 
Ep.  95,  and  Ribbeck  adopts  it. 

Gud.  and  the  first  reading  of  Med. 
give  *ponto.' 

80.  *  Argutum :  *  this  word  seems,  when 
applied  to  form,  to  mean  'clearly  de- 
fined,'  *neat.'  Comp.  *arguta  solea,' 
Catull.  LXViii  72.  *Argutum  caput*  is 
probably  the  opposite  to  *turpe  caput.* 
Varro  and  Col.  recommend  a  small  head ; 
and  this  smallness  is  implied  in  *  argutus,' 
as  largeness  is  in  *  turpis.  * 


*  Obesus '  is  opposed  to  *gracilis.' 

81.  ' Animosum,'  spirited,  because  mus- 
cular.  *  Honesti,*  from  the  context,  means 
'  good  *  rather  than  *  handsome.' 

82.  'Spadices,'  bay ;  as  appears  from 
Gell.  II  26,  who  denves  it  from  (Tfrddi^, 
the  Doric  for  a  palm,  and  says  that  the 
colour  is  that  of  a  not  too  ripe  date. 
['  Nam  poeniceus,  quem  tu  Graece  ^ivuca 
dixisti,  noster  est  et  rutilus  et  spadix. '  So 
Serv.  and  the  Berne  scholia. — H.  N.] 
A  synonym  for  the  word  is  *  badius '  or 
'  baidius,'  PaUio^,  from  /3aif ,  also  a  palm 
branch,  whence  the  Italian  '  baio,'  pur 
•bay.' 

*  Glaud,*  blue  grey  (Keightley).  [Gell. 
II  26  says  that  Virg.  might  equally  well 
have  used  *caerulus.' — H.  N.] 

*  Albis  : '  Keightley  says  this  remark 
must  be  conBned  to  stallions.  The  dis- 
tinction  taken  belween  *  albus  '  and  *  can- 
didus,'  as  if  the  praise  of  white  horses  in 
the  classics  was  confined  to  the  latter,  is 
overthrown  by  Hor.  S.  I  vii  8,  'equis 
praecurreret  albis, '  Serv.mentionsastrange 
notion  [found  in  Philarg.  and  the  Beme 
scholia,  which  here  evidently  depend  on 
Philarg.]  *  Multi  ita  legunt  albis  et  gilvo, 
ut  non  album  vel  gilvum  sed  albogilvum 
vituperet ;  quod  fokum  est.' 

83.  '  Gilvo,' dun  (Keightley).  'Siqua' 
for  *  si  forte,'  like  'si  quem  *  for  'sicubi,* 
A.  I  181,  and  the  common  use  of  '  nullus' 
for  'non'  (E.  x  12). 

84.  '  Micat  auribus,'  he  pricks  up  his 
ears.  Comp.  the  phrase  *  micare  digitis.' 
The  instrum.  abl.  'auribus'  denotes  an 
action,  whereas  the  accusative  *  artus '  de- 
notes  an  affection,  though  the  distinction 
does  not  hold  universally.  '  Tremit  artus,' 
firom  Lucr.  iii  489. 
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coUectumque  premens  volvit  sub  naribus  ignem.       85 
densa  iuba,  et  dextro  iactata  recumbit  in  armo; 
at  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina;  cavatque 
tellurem  et  solido  graviter  sonat  ungula  comu. 
talis  Amyclaei  domitus  PoUucis  habenis 
Cyllarus,  et,  quorum  Grai  meminere  poetae,  90 

Martis  equi  biiuges,  et  magrli  currus  Achilli : 
talis  et  ipse  iubam  cervice  effundit  equina 
coniugis  adventu  pemix  Satumus,  et  altum 


85.  [*Premens:*  PaL,  Rom.,  Gud., 
supported  by  a  quotation  in  Sen.  Ep.  95, 
and  so  Ribbeck. — H.  N.  Con.  read  *  fre- 
mens  *  with  Med.] 

*  Ignem,'  the  hot  breath.  The  steam 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  smoke. 
Comp.  the fable ofthe horses of  Diomedes, 
'spirantes  naribus  ignem'  (Lucr.  v  29). 

*  Volvere '  is  used  of  breath  Lucr.  vi  1227, 

*  vitalis  aeris  auras  Volvere  in  ore.* 

86.  'lactata,*  after  being  tossed  up. 
Boringer,  quoted  by  Schneider  on  Varro 
II  7,  says  that  the  ancients  got  up  on  the 
right  side  of  the  horse,  and  used  the  mane 
to  mount  with.     Comp.  Prop.  v  (iv)  iv  38, 

*  Cui  Tatius  dextras  collocat  ipse  iubas.* 

87.  *DupIex  spina'  appears  to  be  a 
hollow  spine,  opposed  to  *extans.'  Varro 
1.  c,  Col.  VI  29. 

88.  Varro  and  Col.  1.  c  mention  *  durae 
ungulae  *  as  a  good  point.  A  hard  and 
thick  hoof  would  be  especially  requisite 
when  horses  were  not  shod  with  iron. 
Comp.  the  Homeric  Kpartpkfwxic  tT^oi. 
Rom.  has  '  quatit  ungula,'  from  a  recollec- 
tion  of  A.  VIII  596. 

89-94.  *  Such  was  the  steed  that  leamt 
toobey  the  rein  of  Amyclaean  PoUux,  Cyl- 
larus,  and  those  of  which  Greek  song  has 
preserved  the  memory,  the  horses  of  Mars, 
and  the  pair  of  the  mighty  Achilles :  ay, 
such  was  the  p^eat  god  Satum  himself, 
when  quick  as  Iightning  he  fiung  his  mane 
over  that  horse's  neck  of  his,  as  he  heard 
his  wife's  step,  and,  as  he  ran,  thrilled 
through  the  height  and  depth  of  Pelion 
with  nis  clear  sharp  neigh.  These  my- 
thological  allusions  are  obviously  intended 
to  ennoble  the  subject ;  but  they  tend  to 
injure  its  genuine  character.  Propertius 
has  carried  the  artifice  to  absurdity. 

•  Amyclaei,*  v.  345. 

90.  Castor  b  generally  the  rider  of  Cyl- 
larus,  and  Pollux  a  boxer.  Suidas,  how- 
ever,  s.  v.  KvXkapo^,  quotes  Stesichonis 


as  saying  that  Cyllarus  belonged  to  botlu 
[The  Berae  scholia,  which  are  here  fuUer 
than  Serv.  and  Philarg.,  say  '  Equos  autem 
a  Neptuno  lunoni  datos  Alcman  lyricus 
dicit  Cyllarum  et  Xanthum,  quorum  Pol- 
luci  Cyllarum,  Xanthum  fratri  eius  con- 
cessum  esse  dictum  est.* — H.  N.] 

91.  *Martis  equi:*  see  II.  xv  119, 
The  notion  of  Serv.  that  Aci/ioc  and  4>6/3oc 
were  the  names  of  the  horses  rests  on  a 
mistranslation  ;  they  are  the  names  of  the 
attendants. 

*  Currus  Achilli :  *  Xanthus  and  Balius, 
II.  XVI  148.  *  Currus  *  for  *  equi :  *  comp. 
1514. 

*AchiIli.*  The  orthography  fluctuates 
between  *  AchiUi '  or  *  Achillei  *  (so  PaL  ) 
and  *AchiIIis.'  I  have  followed  Wagn., 
as  a  reference  to  A.  i  30,  11  476,  seems  to 
show  that  he  is  right  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion  in  each  case  by  euphony. 

92.  *Iubam  effundit,'  in  flight,  as  is 
shown  by  *  peraix '  and  *  fugiens.'  [*  Ef- 
fundit'  has  overwhelming  authority  as 
against  'eflfudit,*  which  I«orb.,  however, 
still  retains.  No  doubt  the  pierf.  which 
follows,  *implevit,*  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  reading  *effundit*  But  see  Co- 
nington  on  Persius  iv  2,  who  quotes  Hor* 
S.  II  iii  277,  *  Marius  cum  praecipitat  se, 
Cerritus  fuit  ?  *  The  present  resembles  that 
in  Pers.  I.  c  *sorbitio  tollit  quem  dira 
cicutae,'  and  is  apparently  intended  to 
express  the  iact  that  the  story  or  history 
continues  to  be  well  known.  Comp.  also 
A.  VIII  294  *  tu  Cresia  mactas  Prodigia,* 
and  IX  265  note.— H.  N.] 

93.  'Coniugis,*  Rhea,  or  Ops,  to  hide 
from  whom  his  amour  with  the  nymph 
Phil^nra  Satura  changed  himself  into  a 
horse  and  the  nymph  into  a  mare.  The 
idea  is  taken  from  Apoll.  R.  ii  1234, 
where  Satura  is  described  galloping  ofi* 
on  being  surprised  with  the  nymph  by 
Rhea. 
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Pelion  hinnitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto. 

Hunc  quoque,  ubi  aut  morbo  gravis  aut  iam  segnior 
annis  95 

deficit,  abde  domo,  nec  turpi  ignosce  senectae : 
frigidus  in  Venerem  senior  frustraque  laborem 
ingratum  trahit ;  et,  si  quando  ad  proelia  ventum  est, 
ut  quondam  in  stipulis  magnus  sine  viribus  ignis, 
in  cassum  furit.     ergo  animos  aevumque  notabis     100 
praecipue;  hinc  alias  artis  prolemque  parentum, 
et  quis  cuique  dolor  victo,  quae  gloria  palmae. 
nonne  vides,  cum  praecipiti  certamine  campum 


95-122.  *  The  first  thing  is  to  see  that 
they  are  young  and  vigorous,  then  to  in- 
quire  into  their  peculiar  qualities  and  an- 
tecedents,  their  successes  and  defeats,  and 
how  they  have  borne  them  ;  for  you  have 
only  to  look  at  a  race  to  see  how  thoroughly 
a  spirited  horse  enters  into  the  contest. 
Whether  for  driving  or  riding,  I  repeat, 
youth  and  vigourarewhat  you  have  mainly 
to  look  to.* 

95.  *  Hunc  quoque,*  even  this  perfect 
horse. 

96.  [*Defecit,'i.e.  'defidt,'  Med.  ori- 
ginally,  and  so   fonnerly   Ribbeck. — H. 

*  Abde  domo '  has  been  taken  by  Heyne 
and  others  to  mean  *  remove  him  from 
home,  *send  him  off.'  It  more  probably 
means  *  take  him  up,*  *  leave  him  no  longer 
out  with  the  mares.*  The  Latin  wiil  bear 
either,  *  domo '  being  in  the  former  case 
ablative,  in  the  latter  probably  dative,  and 
equivalent  to  *in  domum.'  [For  the  dat. 
compare  A.  11  553  '  lateri  abdidit  ensem,' 
etc.]  Nemesianus  Cyneg.  141  has  *  abda- 
turque  domo'  for  *be  sent  away  from 
home,'  but  his  authority  is  of  less  weight 
than  the  analogy  of  Hor.'s  *  abditus  agro,' 
Ep.  I  i  5,  where,  as  Keightley  remarks, 
the  mention  of  the  horse  immediately  after 
looks  like  a  reference  to  the  present  pas- 
sage.  [Serv.  says  *  domo '  is  for  *  in 
domo'  and  is  equivalent  to  *  domi.'] 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  raeaning 
of  *nec  turpi  ignosce  senectae.*  Serv., 
who  has  been  generally  followed,  proposes 
to  take  *  nec  turpi '  as  *  et  non  turpi. '  It 
seems  better  to  take  his  other  way,  *  nec 
ignosce  turpi  ^enectae,'  *suffer  him  not 
to  disgrace  himself  in  his  old  age.' 

'Turpis'  seems  to    be    equivalent  to 


&<rxfjftiMtv,     Ladewig  comp.  Sil.  XV  651, 
*turpi  finem  donate  senectae.' 

98.  *  Ingratum,'  fniitless.  Comp.  i  8j, 
*nec  nuUa  interea  est  inaratae  gratia 
terrae.*  *  Proelia'  of  course  is  to  l^  ex- 
plained  from  the  context. 

99.  *  Sine  viribus,*  because  the  straw  is 
its  only  fuel.  Med.  originally  and  Gud. 
omit  *in;'  Rom.  has  *stipula.* 

100.  The  emphatic  word  is  'aevum.* 
You  must  first  see  that  he  is  young  and 
vigorous. 

loi.  *  Hinc,*  afterwards,  that  is,  not 
till  you  have  looked  to  the  age.  *  Artis,* 
qualities.     [Pal.  has  *partis.*--H.  N.] 

*  Prolem  parentum,'  the  breed  of  his  sire 
and  dam ;  comp.  Col.  vii  vi  7,  *  Parit 
autem,  si  generosa  est  proles,  duos.' 

102.  *  Cuique,'  in  each  case,  whenever 
you  choose  a  horse  to  breed  from.  These 
lines  may  be  taken  in  a  different  way, 
*  prolem  parentum  *  being  understood  as 
the  other  offspring  of  his  sire  and  dam, 
and  *  cuique '  as  each  member  of  this  off- 
spring,  into  whose  racing  qualities  the 
breeder  is  to  inquire.  The  words  *quis 
dolor,  quae  gloria*  denote  a  two-fold  in- 
quiry ;  what  have  been  his  victories  and 
defeats,  and  what  spirit  has  he  shown  in 
each.  On  the  latter  the  poet  proceeds  to 
expatiate. 

103-112.  *  Nonne  vides,*  see  i  56.  The 
description  is  imitated  from  II.  xxili  362- 
372.  I  would  offer  the  following  transla- 
tion  :  *  Who  has  not  watched  the  headlong 
speed  of  a  race,  the  chariots  swallowing 
the  gpround  before  them  as  they  pour  along 
in  a  torrent  from  their  flood-gates,  when 
the  drivers'  youthful  hopes  are  at  their 
height,  and  the  bounding  heart  is  drained 
by  each  eager  pulsation?  there  are  they 
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corripuere  ruuntque  effusi  carcere  currus, 
cum  spes  arrectae  iuvenum,  exultantiaque  haurit    105 
corda  pavor  pulsans?  illi  instant  verbere  torto 
et  proni  dant  lora  ;  volat  vi  fervidus  axis  ; 
iamque  humiles,  iamque  elati  sublime  videntur 
aera  per  vacuum  ferri,  atque  adsurgere  in  auras ; 
nec  mora,  nec  requies  ;  at  fulvae  nimbus  harenae  iio 
tollitur ;  umescunt  spumis  fiatuque  sequentum : 


with  their  ever  ready  lash  circling  in  the 
air,  bending  forward  to  let  the  reins  go : 
on  flies  the  wheel,  swift  and  hot  as  fire : 
now  they  ride  low,  now  they  seem  to  tpwer 
aloft,  shooting  through  the  void  air  and 
rising  against  the  sky :  no  stint,  no  stay, 
while  the  yellow  sand  mounts  up  in  a 
doud,  and  each  is  sprinkled  with  the  foam 
and  breath  of  those  behind  him :  that  is 
what  ambition  can  do ;  that  is  the  measure 
of  their  zeal  for  success.' 

104.  *  Campum  corripuere  :  *  have 
started.  'Corripio'  in  this  and  similar 
expressions  seems  to  express  the  sudden 
hold  laid  on  that  over  which  progress  is 
made,  thc  *  vorare  viam  *  of  CatuUus. 

•  Effusi  carcere :  *  see  i  512. 

105.  *  Spes  arrectac,*  a  poetical  varietv 
for  *animi  arrecti  spe.*  So  A.  v  138, 
which  is  a  partial  repetition  of  this  pas- 
8age,  '  laudumque  arrecta  cupido.' 

'  luvenum,*  the  drivers,  the  word  being 
of  course  chosen  to  bring  out  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  youthful  hopes. 

'  Haurit '  seems  rightly  explained  by 
Heyne,  *  exhausts  the  heart  by  stopping 
the  breath.*  Those  who  think  this  too 
recondite  may  compare  with  Serv.  A.  x 
314,  *  latus  haurit  apertum,*  the  notion  in 
«ach  case  being  that  of  rapidly  devouring, 
$0  that  here  they  may  render,  *  thrilTs 
through  and  through.'  *  Pulsans,'  as  well 
as  *  haurit,'  may  go  with  *  corda.'  Virg. 
borrowed  the  expression  from  II.  xxiii 
370,  where  howevcr  iraratrerf  is  intrans. 

X06.  '  Illi  instant :  *  the  apodosis  seems 
to  begin  here.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
cver,  the  words  commence  a  new  sentence, 
there  being  no  grammatical  connexion 
with  'nonne  vides.*  We  have  had  a 
similar  instance  in  i  187-189,  *  Contem- 
plator  item  .  .  .  si  superant  fetus.' 

'  Instant '  seems  to  include  the  notion 
of  *  insistunt  rotis '  (v.  1 14)  as  weU  as  that 
of  keeping  up  the  speed,  and  being  alwa^rs 
ready  to  put  in  the  whip. 


'Verbere  torto*  is  best  taken  as  the 
ablat.  instrum.  not  as  dat.  for  'verberL' 
Comp.  A.  VIII  250,  X  691,  the  latter  of 
which  passages  proves  the  use  of  the 
ablat.,  as  the  dat  of  the  person  occurs  in 
the  same  sentence.  *  Verbere  *  =  *  fli^ello. * 
*Torto,*  *circling,'  not  *twisted.*  Comp. 
I  309»  *  Stuppea  torquentem  Balearis  ver- 
bera  fundae,'  where  *  verb.*  aIso=thongs. 

107.  The  reins  were  passed  round  thc 
body  of  the  driver,  so  that  he  naturally 
leant  forward  when  at  full  speed.  *  Axis : ' 
this  was  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the 
andent  chariot,  because  the  car  was  so 
small  and  light.  '  Vi '  is  to  be  taken  with 
*voIat;'  not,  as  Wakef.  thought,  with 
*  fervidus.* 

108.  109.  Homer(II.  XXIII 368  foll.)has 

"Apfiara  S*  dKkon  fikv  jfiovl  viKvaro  wovXv 

/3or€ipy, 
*AXXor€  ^  dtlaoKi  fUTrfopa'  roi  ^  ^Xar^pcc 
'^EaTcurav  iv  Sii^poun,    irdTaoae  dk   Svfib^ 

Udinov, 

so  that  Virg.  refers  to  the  bounding  of 
the  cars  and  the  corresponding  rising  and 
sinking  of  the  charioteers,  not  to  any 
motion  of  the  charioteers  themselves. 

109.  The  words  'sublime — auras'  are 
a  case  of  zeugma,  being  connected  gram- 
maticall^  with  both  *  humiles '  and  *  elati,' 
though  m  sense  with  *  elati '  only.  *  Sul>- 
lime  may  be  taken  with  either  *  elati '  or 
*ferri.' 

*  Vacuum '  has  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing,  denoting  a  certain  height  above  the 
ground.  0)mp.  Hor.  Od.  i  iii  34, 
*expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  acra,'  Pind. 
01.  I  10,  ipfifiaQ  $1  alQipoQ'.  also  A.  v 
515,  XII  592.  [Rom.  has  *exsurgere.' — 
H.  N.] 

iio.  *  At '  is  continuative,  not  adversa- 
tive. 

III.  Comp.  II.  XXIII  380  and  Soph. 
EI.  718,  which  passages  show  that  this  of 
Virg.'s  is  literal,  not  rhetorical. 
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tantus  amor  laudum,  tantae  est  victoria  curae. 
primus  Erichthonius  currus  et  quattuor  ausus 
iungere  equos,  rapidusque  rotis  insistere  victor. 
frena  Pelethronii  Lapithae  gyrosque  dedere 
impositi  dorso,  atque  equitem  docuere  sub  armis 
insultare  solo,  et  gressus  glomerare  superbos. 
aequus  uterque  labor ;  aeque  iuvenemque  magistri 
exquirunt  calidumque  animis  et  cursibus  acrem, 


"5 


112.  This  connects  the  preceding  de- 
scription,  rather  inartiBdally,  with  v.  102, 
from  which  the  poet  digressed,  forming  as 
it  were  a  sort  of  object-claiise  for  '  nonne 
vides. '  *  Thb  will  show  you  what  ambition 
can  do.*    With  the  language  comp.  I  147. 

1 13.  Pliny  VII 202  says  the  same,  *  Bigas 
primum  iunxit  Phrygum  natio,  quadrigas 
Erichthonius.*  Cic.  N.  D.  iii  23  says 
that  the  Arcadians  attributed  the  four- 
horse  car  to  a  Minerva,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
andCoryphe,  whom  they  worshippedunder 
the  name  of  Coria.  Erichthonius  was 
turned  into  the  constellation  Auriga. 

*Currus  et  quattuor  iungere  equos*  = 

*  currui  quattuor  iungere  equos  :  *  *  he  first 
thought  of  putting  together  the  two,  the 
car  and  the  four  horses,'  as  if  they  had 
before  existed  separately. 

1 14.  *  Insistere '  refers  to  the  practice 
of  standing  upright  in  the  car,  and  is 
perhaps  intended  to  be  contrasted  with 

*  rapidus  *  (comp.  Hom.  cited  on  vv.  108, 
109). 

*  Victor '  either  of  conquest  in  battle  or 
a  race,  or  merely  of  success  in  his  inven- 
tion.  *  Erichthonius  was  the  first  who 
rose  to  the  feat  of  coupling  a  car  and  four 
horses  together,  standmg  erect  above  the 
wheels  that  swept  him  on  in  triumph.* 

115.  *  Pelethronii,'  firom  the  Pelethro- 
nian  wood  on  Mount  Pelion. 

'Gyros,*  the  ring  for  breaking  horses 
in.  Comp.  Pseudo  -  TibuU.  iv  i  91, 
*equum  .  .  Inque  vicem  modo  derecto 
contendere  cursu,  Seu  libeat  curvo  brevius 
compellere  gyro.'  Hence  the  frequent  use 
of  *  gyrus '  metaphorically  for  a  narrow 
space,  as  Prop.  iv  iii  21,  *Cur  tua  prae- 
scriptos  evecta  est  pagina  gyros?'  The 
Greek  name  was  icOKKog  ;  Pollux  has  kvk- 
Xorepjyc  iirirairia  for  riding  in  the  ring. 
Virg.,  as  Keightley  thinks,  instead  of 
rationalizing  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs, 
attributes  the  introduction  of  riding  horses 
to  their  rivals  the  Lapithae. 


*Dedere'  seems  better  explained  by 
regarding  the  inventor  as  the  giver  (comp. 
*  vestro  munere  *  i  7)  than  by  understand- 
ing  *  dare  *  as  *  edere.' 

1 16,  X 17.   *  Sub  armis  *  =  *  armatum. ' 

'  Equitem.'  [An  old  gloss  preserved  in 
Non.  pp.  106,  295,  Gell.  xvii  5,  Macrob. 
Sat.  VI  9,  Philarg.,  Serv.  and  the  Beme 
scholia  here]  gave  *  equitem '  the  sense  of 
*equum,'  on  the  strength  of  a  doubtfiil 
passage  in  Ennius  (A.  vii  fir.  9),  an 
anomaly  which,  if  justified,  would  only 
produce  a  platitude.  Here,  as  in  Hor. 
Epod.  XVI  12,  *  Eques  sonante  verberabit 
ungula,'  the  rider  is  said  to  do  what  the 
horse  does.  So  *  sub  armis '  points  to  the 
weight  on  the  horse. 

'  Glomerare.'  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
exact  meaning  of  *glomerare.*  From 
the  epithet  *  superbos '  it  seems  to  denote 
the  gathering  up  of  the  legs  in  prancing 
or  high  action,  not,  as  might  otherwise 
be  suggested,  wheeling  round  in  the  ring. 
[Comp.  Sil.  III  336  *  inconcusso  glomerat 
vestigia  dorso;'  Plin.  viii  166  *moUis 
altemo  crurum  explicatu  glomeratio.' — 

118,  1x9.  In  V.  102  it  was  said  that, 
after  the  age,  the  racinc  qualities  of  the 
stallion  should  be  looked  to ;  this  led  to  a 
digression  on  racing.  We  now  retum  to 
the  original  point,  that  youth  and  vigour 
are  indispensable  (*iuvenem  calidumque 
animis '  answer  to  *  animos  aevumque '). 

*  Labor,'  the  difficulty  of  providing  a 
good  stallion  (which  is  throughout  the 
uppermost  notion  in  the  poet's  mind),  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  whether  you  wish 
to  breed  racers  or  chargers.  Comp.  11 
412,  *Durus  uterque  labor;'  where,  as 
here,  the  meaning  of  *  labor '  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed  by  the  immediate 
context.  *  Aeque '  with  what  follows  ex- 
plains  *aequus.'  *CaIidum  animis  et 
cursibus  acrem'  are  the  signs  of  youth 
and  undiminished  vigour,  and  therefore 
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quamvis  saepe  fuga  versos  ille  egerit  hostis, 
et  patriam  Epirum  referat,  fortisque  Mycenas, 
Neptunique  ipsa  deducat  origine  gentem. 

His  animadversis  instant  sub  tempus,  et  omnis 
impendunt  curas  denso  distendere  pingui, 
quem  l^ere  ducem  et  pecori  dixere  maritum ;        125 
florentisque  secant  herbas,  fluviosque  ministrant 
farraque,  ne  blando  nequeat  superesse  labori. 


it  is  in  point  to  mention  them  in  the  case 
of  a  stallion,  whereas  it  would  be  a  tniism 
in  the  case  of  a  racer. 

The  whole  passage  may  be  paraphrased : 
'  It  is  equally  difficult  to  breed  chargers 
and  racers,  and  in  either  case  tbe  breeder 
requires  a  young  and  fresh  stallion,  and 
must  not  take  an  old  and  wom  out  one, 
even  though  in  the  one  case  he  may  haye 
been  a  capital  charger  (v.  120),  or  in  the 
other  may  be  of  the  hi^hest  racing  breed 
of  Greece.*  But  the  brevity  of  Virg.*s 
language,  and  his  tendency  to  substitute 
poelical  omament  for  regular  logical  se- 
quence,  render  the  passage  obscure,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Voss  may  be  right  in 
refemng  *  labor '  to  the  training  for  driving 
and  riding,  the  toil  however  being  that  of 
the  horse-breaker,  not  of  the  horse.  In 
that  case  the  connexion  will  be,  '  as  the 
two  objects  are  equally  important,  and 
equally  difficult  of  attainment,  it  is  of 
equal  moment  to  attend  to  breeding  for 
each. '  To  understand  *  uterque  labor ' 
with  Heyne  of  breeding  and  driving  or 
riding  seems  out  of  the  question  :  nor  can 
Wagn.  be  right  in  referring  *aeque*  to 
*que — que,*  *aeque  iuvenem  ac  adidum 
ct  acrem. ' 

iao-122.  These  lines  apparently  refer 
to  V.  102,  reminding  the  reader  that  such 
considerations  are  to  be  attended  to  only 
in  the  second  place.  There  is  some  care- 
lessness  in  the  use  of  *  ille  *  v.  120,  which 
is  introduced  so  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Viig.  meant  to  say  *  they  look  to 
the  youth  of  a  horse  first,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  past  services,*  or  *  they  look 
for  a  young  horse,  though  the  other  candi- 
date  for  their  choice  may  have  been  dis- 
tinguished  in  past  times.  *  Probably  there 
is  a  confusion  between  the  two.  A  friend 
of  Warton*s,  who  observed  this,  wished 
to  place  the  lines  after  v.  96,  and  so  Rib- 
beck,  following  a  recent  tract  by  Tittler, 
[and  Forb.  in  his  last  edition. — H.  N.] 


121,122.  *  Epirum,' comp.  I  59.  *My- 
cenas*  for  *Apyoc  itnro^drov.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  *  que  *  stands  where  we  might 
expect  *  ve,'  the  various  kinds  of  breeds 
bemg  looked  upon  as  following  under  one 
head. 

*  Neptuni : '  see  on  i  12.  For  *gentem' 
Rom.  has  *nomen,'  perhaps,  as  Wagn. 
suggests,  from  A.  x  618. 

123-137.  *After  choosing  a  stallion» 
get  him  into  good  condition :  mares,  on 
the  olher  hand,  sometimes  require  to  be 
kept  thin  by  denial  of  food  and  severe 
exerdse.* 

123.  *  His  animadversis,' i.e.  *moribus 
et  aetate  deprehensis/  Serv.  Pal.  has 
*animum  adversis/  which  Ribbeck  adopts, 
as  also  in  11  259,  where  the  testimony  of 
Pal.  is  less  explicit. 

124.  *  Denso,'  firm,  as  the  flesh  of  a 
horse  should  be  when  in  high  condition. 
Pliny  (XI  212)  distinguishes  *  pingue*  from 
*adeps.* 

125.  *  Pecori  *  is  to  be  taken  with  *  du- 
cem  '  and  *  maritum. '  Pal.  has  *  pecoris 
— magistrum,'  perhaps  from  £.  ill  loi. 

126.  *  Florentis '  is  not,  as  Wagn.  thinks, 
an  omamental  epithet,  but  indicates  the 
kind  of  herbage  spoken  of,  e.g.  vetches 
(*ervum,'  Col.  vi  27)  or  clover. 

*  Florentis  *  is  the  reading  of  all  Rib- 
beck's  MSS.  Others,  with  Serv.,  have 
*  pubentes,'  which  may  have  been  intro- 
duced  from  A.  iv  514 ;  it  does  not  seem 
espedally  appropriate  here. 

*Secant'  and  *ministrant*  imply  that 
the  stallion  or  buU  is  kept  up.  *  Fluvios ' 
for  *aquas  fluviales.'  Comp.  A.  11686, 
*sanctos  restinguere  fontibus  ignis.' 

127.  *  Superesse  labori '  is  explained  by 
Gell.  I  22,  who  quotes  this  passage, 
*supra  laborem  esse,  neque  opprimi  a 
lalx)re.*  Thus  we  may  comp.  *  superesse 
dolori'  Ov.  M.  XI  703. 

[*  Nequeant '  Pal.,  *  nequeans  *  Med. 
originally. — H.  N.] 
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invalidique  patrum  referant  ieiunia  nati. 

ipsa  autem  macie  tenuant  armenta  volentes, 

atque,  ubi  concubitus  primos  iam  nota  voluptas      130 

sollicitat,  frondesque  negant  et  fontibus  arcent 

saepe  etiam  cursu  quatiunt  et  sole  fatigant, 

cum  graviter  tunsis  gemit  area  frugibus,  et  cum 

surgentem  ad  Zephyrum  paleae  iactantur  inanes. 

hoc  faciunt,  nimio  ne  luxu  obtunsior  usus  135 

sit  genitali  arvo  et  sulcos  oblimet  inertis, 

sed  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem  interiusque  recondat. 

Rursus  cura  patrum  cadere,  et  succedere  matrum 
incipit     exactis  gravidae  cum  mensibus  errant, 
non  illas  gravibus  quisquam  iuga  ducere  plaustris,  140 
non  saltu  superare  viam  sit  passus  et  acri 
carpere  prata  fuga  fluviosque  innare  rapacis. 
saltibus  in  vacuis  pascunt  et  plena  secundum 


I2g.  'Ipsa  annenta/ the  herd  itse]fas 
distinguished  from  its  *dux'  and  'mari' 
tus  ;  *  that  is,  the  mares. 

132.  *  Gallop  and  sweat  them.* 

133.  Comp.  I  298.  Col.  II  21  (22) 
mentions  the  west  wind  as  the  best  for 
winnowing.     It  seems  hard  to  disconnect 

*  sole  fatigant  *  from  *  cursu  quatiunt,'  and 
refer  it  to  the  cows,  with  Trapp  and 
Keightley,  as  if  the  recommendation  were 
to  exercise  them  in  threshing.  On  the 
other  hand,  mares  are  put  to  horse  in 
spring,  long  before  corn  is  cut  and 
threshed,  so  that  this  description  of  hot 
weather  as  the  time  for  cutting  and 
threshing  the  com  must  be  considered  as 
inappropriate.  Mr.  Blackbum  however 
contends  that  com,  though  cut  in  summer 
or  autumn,  may  be  threshed  at  any  time, 
e.g.  in  the  spring. 

*Gemit'  suggests  the  notion  that  the 
threshing  -  floor     cries     out    under    the 

*  tritura.^ 

138-156.  'After  conception  the  dams 
require  attention  rather  than  the  sires. 
They  should  be  kept  from  work  and 
violent  exercise,  and  allowed  to  graze  in 
the  shade  near  water,  and  this  in  the 
moming  and  evening,  rather  than  at 
midday,  for  fear  of  the  |[adfly.'  Virg. 
seems  gradually  to  be  shding  from  the 
subject  of  horses  to  that  of  oxen,  v.  140 
referring  rather  to  cows,  vv.  141,  142  to 
mares.      The  mention  of  the  gadfly  ap- 


pears  to  make  the  final  transition,  and 
accordingly  in  the  next  paragraph  we 
hear  exclusively  about  calving. 

138.  No  exact  parallel  for  this  u?e  of 
*cadere*  is  given.  *Cadere*  and  *suc- 
cedere  *  may  possibly  be  a  metaphor  from 
the  setting  and  rising  of  stars. 

140.  Varro  (11  vii  10)  cautions  his 
breeder  against  working  his  mares  too 
much  when  they  are  near  foaling.  *  Non ' 
for  *ne,*  I  456. 

*  Plaustris  *  seems  to  be  ablative,  as  if 
it  had  been  '  iuga  gravium  plaustrorum,' 
not,  as  Keightley  thinks,  the  dative. 

141.  It  is  hard  to  fix  the  exact  sense  of 
*  saltu  superare  viam ; '  it  is  probably  to 
be  coupled  with  what  follows,  and  taken 
as  clearing,  i.e.  leaping  out  of,  the  road, 
['quod  solet  fleri  cum  pascunt  pedibus 
impeditis,'  say  Serv.  and  the  Berae 
scholia.— H.  N.] 

142.  *  Fluviosque  rapads  :  *  firom  Lucr. 
I  17  ;  Virg.  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
the  whole  of  that  passage.  *  Rapacis  *  is  not 
without  point,  because  the  mares  would 
have  to  struggle  to  avoid  being  carried 
away  by  the  stream. 

143.  *  Pascunt : '  a  late  corr.  in  Med., 
Gud.  corr.,  and  others  give  *pascant,' 
which  Hejme  retained.  Wakef.  rightly 
denies  the  Latinity  of  the  subj.  here,  as 
*pascant*  could  hardly  be  understood 
except  of  the  herds,  ancl  this  use  of  *  pas- 
cere   for  'pasci'  appears  to  rest  only  on 
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flumina,  muscus  ubi  et  viridissima  gramine  ripa, 
speluncaeque  tegant,  et  saxea  procubet  umbra.        145 
est  lucos  Silari  circa  ilicibusque  virentem 
plurimus  Albumum  volitans,  cui  nomen  asilo 
Romanum  est,  oestrum  Grai  vertere  vocantes, 
asper,  acerba  sonans,  quo  tota  exterrita  silvis 
diffugiunt  armenta ;  furit  mugitibus  aether  150 

concussus  silvaeque  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 
hoc  quondam  monstro  horribilis  exercuit  iras 
Inachiae  luno  pestem  meditata  iuvencae. 
hunc  quoque,  nam  mediis  fervoribus  acrior  instat, 
arcebis  gravido  pecori,  armentaque  pasces  155 

sole  recens  orto  aut  noctem  ducentibus  astris. 


TibuU.  H  V  25.  The  participle  *  pascens ' 
in  such  places  as  £.  in  96  may  be  from 
the  deponent. 

*  Vacuis,*  where  they  will  be  undis- 
turbed. 

*  Plena,*  says  Serv.,  that  they  may  not 
have  to  stoop :  rather,  to  scramble  down 
the  steep  bank  of  a  torrent.  The  whole 
picture  is  a  contrast  to  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding  line. 

144.  Where  (there  is)  moss,  and  where 
the  bank  is  greenest  with  grass  ;  *  viridis- 
sima  gramine  *  being  the  predicate.  Med. 
a  m.  pr.  has  *  gramina  ripae.* 

145.  Philarg.  says  thal  *  saxea  umbra  * 
and  *  procubet  *  are  used  *  nove.  *  *  Pro- 
cubo*  only  occurs  again  in  Claudian, 
Cons.  Prob.  et  Olyb.  119,  and  there  in 
the  sense  of  lying  down. 

The  conjunctives  depend  on  *ubi.* 
[Med.  had  *  prot^t  *  originally,  corrected 
early  into  *protegat*  and  'procubet.* — 
H.  N.] 

147.  *  Volitans  :  *  the  participle  is  used 
substantively.  This  usage  is  more  com- 
mon  in  the  plural,  as  11  152,  etc,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  fairly  naturalized  noun 

ike  *amans.* 

Besides  '  asilus  *  the  Romans  called  the 
gadfly  *tabanus,*  Pliny  xi  loo.  The 
Greeks  had  another  name,  /tv&nf'. 

148.  Strictly  speaking,  'vertere  vo- 
cantes  *  would  imply  tlmt  the  Greeks 
translated  the  Roman  name.  But  Virg. 
means  no  more  than  that  they  gave  the 
thing  a  name  in  their  own  language. 
[Philarg.  and  the  Beme  scholia  quote 
£rom    Nigidius   Figulus   De   Animaiibus 


*Asilus  est  musca  varia  tabanus,  bubus 
maxime  nocens.  Hic  apud  Graecos  prius 
myops  vocabatur :  postea  magnitudine 
incommodi  oestrumappellarunt.' — H.  N.] 

149.  *  Asper,  acerba  tuens,*  Lucr.  v 
34.  Comp.  A.  IX  794.  In  what  follows 
Virg.  had  his  eye  on  Od.  xxii  299 
foll. 

150.  '  Furit  mugitibus  aether  concus- 
sus  *  is  like  doptTivaiCToc  ouQrip  ifnfuUv€Ttu, 
Aesch.  Theb.  155  (Wund.).  *  The  air  is 
stunned  and  maddened  with  their  bellow- 
ings,  the  air  and  the  woodland  and  the 
banks  of  Tanager  which  runs  dry  in  the 
.sun.*  [The  Vatican  fragm.  has  *fugit' 
for*furit.*— H.  N.] 

151.  *  Sicci  *  adds  a  touch  to  the  pic- 
ture,  heightening  the  misery  of  the  cattle. 

152.  *  Monstro,*  i  185.  *  Exercuit  iras* 
like  *  viris  exercet,*  v.  229.  In  iv  453  the 
expression  is  varied,  *  Non  te  nullius 
exercent  numinis  irae.* 

154.  *  Quoque '  refers  back  to  the  other 
precautions  already  recommended  in  the 
case  of  the  pregnant  dams  vv.  140  foll. 

'  Mediis  fervoribus,*  like  *  aestibos 
mediis,*  v.  331,  of  the  noonday  heat,  as 
the  context  shows. 

155.  *  Arcebis  pecori  *  like  *  pecori  de- 
fendite,*  E.  vii  47.  The  future  is  vir- 
tually  an  imperative  ;  see  E.  X  31,  G.  i 
167.  A  late  corr.  in  Med.  thrusts  in  *  que  * 
after  *  pecori  *  to  support  the  verse,  as 
elsewhere,  e.  g.  il  144. 

[*  Pascis*  fragm.  Vat.— H.  N.] 

156.  The  stars  are  said  to  usher  in  the 
night,  because  they  are  seen  before  the 
night  has  closed  in. 
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Post  partum  cura  in  vitulos  traducitur  omnis  ; 
continuoque  notas  et  nomina  gentis  inurunt, 
et  quos  aut  pecori  malint  summittere  habendo 
aut  aris  servare  sacros  aut  scindere  terram  160 

et  campum  horrentem  fractis  invertere  glaebis. 
cetera  pascuntur  viridis  armenta  per  herbas : 
tu  quos  ad  studium  atque  usum  formabis  agrestem, 
iam  vitulos  hortare,  viamque  insiste  domandi, 
dum  faciles  animi  iuvenum,  dum  mobilis  aetas :      165 
ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  circlos 
cervici  subnecte;   dehinc,  ubi  libera  colla 
servitio  adsuerint,  ipsis  e  torquibus  aptos 


157-178.  *  Aiter  calving,  think  mainly 
of  the  calves.  Separate  ihem  according 
to  the  destination  o(  each,  and  treat  them 
with  a  view  to  it.  Those  which  are  not 
meant  for  labour  may  be  left  to  graze; 
those  which  are,  should  be  trained  early, 
practised  to  bear  the  yoke  and  draw 
vehicles.  Before  they  are  broken  in,  they 
will  want  com  as  well  as  ordinary  fodder. 
Young  calves  should  have  all  their  mothers* 
milk.^ 

157.  *Traducitur,*  from  the  mothers, 
as  before  from  the  fathers. 

158.  'Notas  et  nomina,'  a  hendiadys, 
recurring  A.  ili  444.  *Nomina  gentis* 
would  naturally  mean  that  the  marks  are 
intended  to  distinguish  the  breed  ;  but  we 
may  doubt  with  Kei^htley  whether  such 
was  really  the  practice.  Perhaps  Virg. 
confounds  the  breed  with  the  property  of 
the  breeder,  meaning  no  more  than  that 
the  cattle  are  branded  that  it  may  be 
known  whose  they  are.  For  branding  see 
1263. 

159.  A  verb  must   be   supplied   firom 

*  inurunt/  with  the  sense  ofdistinguish- 
ing  or  settinjg  apart.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose  that  tney  were  actually  branded 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  desi^ed. 

*  Pecon  habendo,*  i  3. 

160.  The    construction    is    chan^ed, 

*  quos '  being  the  object  of  *  servare,' the 
sinyect  of  *  sdndere.*  Varro  (115)  says 
of  the  finest  cattle  '  ad  victimas  forciunt 
atque  ad  deorum  servant  supplicia.' 

z6i.  *  Horrentem '  doubtless  expresses 
the  rough  appearance  of  the  uptumed 
ridges,  elsewhere  called  *  terga,'  just  as  it 
is  applied  to  a  bog's  back,  A.  i  634. 


162.  Martyn  appears  right  in  referring 
this  line,  [the  genuineness  of  which  Rib- 
beck,  Proleg.  p.  51,  suspects,]  to  what 
follows.  Such  cattle  as  were  intended 
for  breeding  or  for  killing  would  be  left  to 
graze,  as  their  only  object  would  be  toget 
fat :  but  those  which  were  required  for 
labour  would  have  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
Heyne  objects  that  the  next  line,  in  that 
case,  would  be  more  naturally  introduced 
by  an  adversative  particle :  see  however 
A.  IX  224-226.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  *  tu  *  here  is  quasi-adversative,  stand- 
ing  in  illogical  opposition  to  '  cetera.' 

163.  Here  and  in  the  two  following 
lines  he  borrows  language  from  the  educa- 
tion  of  youth. 

164.  [*  lam '  goes  with  '  vitulos.'] 

166.  Similar  precepts  are  given  by 
Varro  i  20 ;  Col.  vi  2.  The  gradations 
of  training  here  specified  seem  to  be  (i) 
accustoming  the  calf  s  neck  to  a  collar ; 
(2)  teachi^  it  to  step  to^ether  with 
another ;  (3)  teaching  two  to  draw  a  light 
weight ;  (4)  a  heavy  one. 

*  Circlos'  (Rom.,  Serv.  and  Nonius  p. 
340)  occurs  in  Accius  (tr.  100) :  comp. 
*vinclum,*  etc.  'Circos:*  Pal.,  Vat. 
fragm.,  Gud.  margin,  etc.  Med.  has 
*  criclos.* 

167.  *  Dehinc,'  dissyllabic  as  A.  v  722, 
Hor.  A.  P.  144,  etc. 

168.  'Torques'  are  the  same  as  *cir- 
culi ; '  *  ipsis '  virtually  =  *  isdem,'  as 
Wajgn.  remarks.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
an  implied  prohibition  of  a  custom  which, 
as  Col.  VI  2  tells  us,  was  justly  repro- 
bated  by  most  writers  on  agriculture,  of 
yoking  bullocks  together  by  the  horas. 
[Mr.  Nettleship  (Contrib.  to  Latin  Lex. 
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lunge  pares,  et  coge  gradum  conferre  iuvencos; 
atque  illis  iam  saepe  rotae  ducantur  inanes  170 

per  terram,  et  summo  vestigia  pulvere  sig^ent ; 
post  valido  nitens  sub  pondere  faginus  axis 
instrepat,  et  iunctos  temo  trahat  aereus  orbis. 
interea  pubi  indomitae  non  gramina  tantum, 
nec  vescas  salicum  frondes  ulvamque  palustrem,     175 
sed  frumenta  manu  carpes  sata ;   nec  tibi  fetae, 
more  patrum,  nivea  implebunt  mulgaria  vaccae, 
sed  tota  in  dulces  consument  ubera  natos. 
Sin  ad  bella  magis  studium  turmasque  ferocis. 


p.  601)  suggests  doubtfully  that  *  torquis' 
may  =  *yoke.*  The  other  exx.  of  this 
sense  are  very  late.] 

*  Aptus  *  =  *  aptatus,*  A.  i v  482,  etc 

169.  The  practice  of  teaching  calves  to 
step  together  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
south  of  France  (Keightley).  *  Pares  * 
naay  mean  not  only  that  two  were  to  be 
yoked  together,  but  that  they  were  to  be 
of  equal  strength,  that  being  a  point  in- 
sisted  on  by  Varro  and  Columella  in  the 
case  of  actual  draught. 

[*  luvends  *  Med.  originally.] 

170.  *Inanes  rotae*  may  be  either  an 
empty  cart,  or,  as  Mr.  Blackbum  thinks, 
wheels  without  a  body.  Varro  and  Col. 
give  the  same  direction,  the  latter  recom- 
mending  that  they  should  bepin  with  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  which  a  weight  should 
next  be  attached. 

171.  *  Vestigia,*  the  ruts  of  the  wheels. 

172.  II.  V  838,  fiiya  S*  ^fipax^  l^hY^^Q 
&^wv  BptBoffvv^. 

173.  *  lunctos,'  to  the  pole,  which  was 
formerly  plated  with  copper  (*  aereus  *), 
alterwards  with  iron. 

174.  *  Interea : '  calves  were  broken  in 
when  they  were  three  years  old.  Vir^. 
probably  means  now  to  speak  of  their 
treatment  previously,  though  the  want  of 
jirecision  in  his  language  leaves  his  inten- 
tion  uncertain. 

•  Fetae,*  v.  176,  points  to  a  still  earlier 
stage,  before  the  calves  are  weaned.  Thus 
the  order  of  time  is  exactly  reversed. 

'Gramina*  either  (i)  means  hay  (or 
perhaps  grass  cut  green),  or  (2)  is  to  be 
understooid  as  joined  by  zeugma  to 
*  carpes,*  the  meaning  being  that,  besides 
grazmg,  they  are  to  have  com  gathered 
for  them. 

175.  ['  Vescas,'  small  (so  Verrius  Flac- 


cus,  seep.  Iv).  Thewordis(i)sometimes 
active,  nibbling,  as  Lucr.  i  326  *  vesco  sale 
saxa  peresa,*  (2)  sometimes  pAssive,  nib- 
bled  at,  i.e.  weak  or  small.  For  the  latter 
sense  compare  iv  131,  Afranius  'vesds 
imbedllus  viribus,*  Ovid  F.  iii  446,  etc, 
and  *  vesculus,'  explained  by  Paulus 
*  male  curatus  et  gracilis.*] 

'  Ulvam,*  E.  vni  27.  F^  (quoted  by 
Keightley)  distinguishes  '  ulva  palustris ' 
from  ordinary  *  ulva,*  making  the  former 
the  *festuca  lluitans,'  the  latter  the  *  scir- 
pus  lacustris'  of  Linnaeus.  Rom.  has 
*silvam.* 

176.  Serv.  understands  '  frumenta  sata' 
of  the  *  farrago,'  mentioned  v.  205.  But 
it  evidently  means  growing  corn.  Varro's 
precept  is  (il  5)  *  Semestribus  vitulis 
obiciunt  furfiires  triticeos,  et  farinam  hor- 
deaceam,  et  teneram  herbam.*  [*Set' 
Med.,  *  sed  *  fragm.  Vat.,  Pal.,  and  Rom. 
In  v.  178  Med.  and  fragm.  Vat.  have 
•set*— H.  N.] 

177.  The  same  advice  is  given  by 
Varro  11  2,  Col.  vii  4,  the  former  in- 
timating  that  different  customs  prevailed  ; 
see  E.  iii  6.  *More  patrum,*  A.  xi 
186. 

[*  Mul^aria :  *  so  Philarpyrius ;  Nonius  p. 
312  ;  Isid.  Orig.  xx  vi  7  *  mulgarium, 
vas  in  quod  mulgentur  pecora:  idem  et 
mulctrum.*  *  Mulctraria'  MSS. ;  theform 
occurs  nowhere  else.  Serv.  mentions 
both  forms,  and  quotes  *  mulgaria '  firom 
Valgius.— H.  N.] 

178.  *  Consument  in  natos,'  Prop.  v 
(iv)  vi  55,  *  pondus  pharetrae  consumit  in 
arcus  ;  *  AucL  ad  Herenn.  i  3,  *  Inventio 
in  sex  partis  orationis  consumitur.'  Med. 
(first  reading)  and  one  of  Ribbeck'8  cur- 
sives  have  *consumant.* 

Z79-208.  *Foals  intended  for  chargers 
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aut  Alphea  rotis  praelabi  flumina  Pisae,  180 

et  lovis  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantis : 

primus  equi  labor  est,  animos  atque  arma  videre 

beilantum  lituosque  pati  tractuque  gementem 

ferre  rotam  et  stabuio  frenos  audire  sonantis ; 

tum  magis  atque  magis  blandis  gaudere  magistri    185 

laudibus  et  plausae  sonitum  cervicis  amare. 

atque  haec  iam  primo  depulsus  ab  ubere  matris 

audeat,  inque  vicem  det  moilibus  ora  capistris 

invalidus  etiamque  tremens,  etiam  inscius  aevi. 


or  racers  should  be  accustomed  from  the 
first  to  the  sightsandsoundsoftheirfuture 
lifc.  When  their  third  year  is  past  they 
may  be  practised  in  the  ring,  and  after- 
wards  put  to  fuU  speed.  When  broken, 
they  should  be  fed  well :  before,  they  are 
apt  to  be  restiflf.* 

179.  *  Studium  ad  bella,*  go  togeth^. 
This  seems  the  only  natural  construction, 
and  is  supported  by  the  context,  'prae- 
labi  *  and  *  agitare '  both  referrin^  to  the 
breeder's  aim  for  himself.  Virg.,  as 
Wund.  remarks,  doubtless  thought  of 
such  phrases  as  ^studium  conferre  ad 
aliquid.'  'Studere  in  aliquid'  is  also 
found.  Heyne  understood  *  formare '  from 
V.  163,  but  Wund.  justly  complains  of  the 
unauthorized  ellipse. 

180.  Virg.,  writing  fromthe  inspiration  • 
of  his  Greek  models,  talks  of  the  Olympic 
chariot  races  rather  than  of  those  of  the 
circus. 

181.  '  lovis  in  luco,*  the  Altis,  where 
the  race-course  was.  TlpoKtiTM  d*  dXtroe 
6ypuKaib»v  iv  ^  t6  oroi^cov,  Strabo  VII 
353.     Vat.  has  'volentLs.* 

i8a.  *  Primus  equi  iabor,*  the  first  part 
of  a  horse's  training. 

183.  *Gementem'  is  emphatic;  it  is 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  that  a  foal  is  to  be 
taught  to  bear. 

184.  Varro  11  vii  12,  'eademque  causa 
ibi  frenos  suspendendum,  ut  eculi  con- 
suescant  et  videre  eorum  faciem  et  e 
motu  audire  crepitus.'  The  sound  is 
not  merely  the  jingling  of  bridles,  but  of 
belb  which  were  frequently  attached  to 
them. 

185.  *  Tum  *  seems  to  come  under  'pri- 
mus  labor,'  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 

'Blandis,'  caressing,  as  v.  496,  R  IV 

23. 
'  Magistri'  might  refer  spedally  to  the 


trainer  (comp.  Hor.  £p.  i  ii  64)  as  distinct 
from  the  breeder,  v.  118;  but  there  is 
hardly  evidence  that  Virg.  meant  to  dis- 
criminate  them. 

186.  *Manibusque  lacessunt  Pectora 
plausa  cavis,'  A.  xii  85,  Gr.  iromrv^civ. 

187.  Philarg.,  followed  by  Wakef., 
makes  *primo'  adverbial,  but  it  b  evi- 
dently  an  epithet  of  *  ubere,'  though  the 
sense  intended  is  that  of  *  primum.' 

188.  *  Audeat: '  Med.  originally,  PaL, 
fragm.  Vat.  *  Audiat '  (Med.  corr. ,  Rom. ) 
was  the  vulgate  before  Pleinsius.  Ladewig 
needlessly  conj.  *gaudeat.'  The  sense  is 
that  natural  timidity  should  be  overcome 
and  courage  developed. 

*  Inque  vicem  ;  *  these  experiments  on 
his  courage  are  to  altemate  with  wearing 
the  halter  ( Wagn. ).  So  Trapp,  *  now  and 
then.* 

*  Capistra '  were  made  of  osiers,'whence 
'moUibus.* 

189.  *Etiam'  =  'adhuc,*  A.  vi  485; 
perhaps  A.  ii  291  [and  often  in  Latin  bc- 
fore  Virgil].  Heins.  read  *  et  iam,*  from 
a  mistake  in  Charis.  p.  239,  where  the 
line  is  quoted.  Med.  has  *  iam  iamque ' 
as  a  late  correction  for  *etiamque,'  and 
originally  had    *atque*    for   the    second 

*  etiam.'  [Bentley  conj.  *  et  iamque  *  and 
'etiam.*] 

*Inscius  aevi*  might  be  taken  as  = 

*  insdi  aevi  *  (which  seems  to  be  Martyn*s 
view,  *  of  tender  years '),  like  *  integer 
aevi  *  A.  ii  638,  ix  255,  *  aevi  maturus ' 
v  73.  But  *  venturi  inscius  aevi,*  A.  viii 
627,  is  in  favour  of  making  *aevi'  the 
objective  gen.  A  question  still  remains 
whether  the  sense  is  *  unconsdous  of  his 
powers*  (Heyne),  or  'ie^orant  of  life,* 
which  would  agree  equally  well  with  the 
context.  Virg.  may  nave  contemplated 
bothsenses. 
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at  tribus  exactis  ubi  quarta  acceperit  aestas,  190 

carpere  mox  gyrum  incipiat  g^adibusque  sonare 
compositis,  sinuetque  altema  volumina  crurum, 
sitque  laboranti  similis ;  tum  cursibus  auras, 
tum  vocet,  ac  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber  habenis, 
aequora  vix  summa  vestigia  ponat  harena ;  195 

qualis  Hyperboreis  Aquilo  cum  densus  ab  oris 
incubuit,  Scythiaeque  hiemes  atque  arida  differt 


190.  Varro  ii  vii  and  CoL VI 29  prescribe 
that  a  horse  should  be  broken  in  for  racing 
when  he  has  completed  his  third  year. 

•Aestas,'  the  reading  of  all  the  best 
MSS.  (except  Med.  and  fragm.  Aug.), 
was  restorea  by  Heins.  for  ^aetas,*  the 
use  of  which  for  *  annus  *  is  doubtfiil.  See 
A.  I  267,  756,  etc. 

[*  Acceperit :  *  so  Med.  corr.,  Pal., 
Rom.,  Vat.  fragm.,  accepted  by  Wagner 
juid  Ribbeck.  Med.  originally  had  *ac- 
cesserit,'  and  so  Con.  ;  it  would  mean  the 
same,  but  has  less  authority.  The  Beme 
scholia  mention  both. — H.  N.] 

191.  *  Gyrum  : '  v.  115.  •  Carpere 
gyrum,*  like  *carpere  campum.*  The 
horse  is  to  be  taught  his  paces.  *  Sonare ' 
is  not  merely  omamental,  as  the  ring  of 
the  hoof  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  its 
soundness.  Germ.  quotes  Xenophon  de 
Re  Equestri c.  i,Kal  rif  ^o^Sk  ^<n 2i/Utfv 
djjKovg  tlvM  TovQ  e^iro^ac»  KaX&c  Xeycov. 
wirTTtpyAp  KVfipakov  if^o^c  vp6c  nf  SaviS^it 
ij  KoiXfi  birXri. 

192.  '  Sinuet '  etc  addresses  the  eye  as 
'sonare*  the  ear.  [Bending  his  supple 
legs  altemately.— H.  N.] 

193.  •  Laboranti  similis :  *  he  is  not  to 
follow  his  own  bent,  but  to  be  trained. 
So  Hor.  Od.  II  iii  ll,  *obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo,*  the  stream 
being  forc^  to  bend,  like  the  horse  here 
in  the  rinc.  'Anhelanti  similis'  A.  v 
234 ;  '  indignanti  similem  similemque  mi- 
nanti,*  viii  649. 

*  Cursibus,*  prob.  instmmental  abl.  like 
A.  XII  84,  '  anteirent  cursibus  auras.'  It 
might  conceivably  be  dat.  =  'ad  cursus 
vocet.* 

194.  *Tum  vocet*  (so  most  MSS.), 
challenge,  a  sense  usually  expressed  hy 
'provocet*:  comp.  A.  XI  442,  'solum 
Aeneas  vocat,  et  vocet  oro.*  Pal.  has 
•provocet*  [and  so  Ribbeck.  Vahlen 
(Ind.  Lect.  Beri.  1882)  retains  *  vocet '  in 
the  sense  of '  call  upon,  invoke.'] 


*  Ceu  liber  habenis,'  as  if  he  were  simply 
following  his  own  will,  contrasted  with 
*  laboranti  similis.'  Keichtley  thinks  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  rider. 

195.  *  Vestigia '  may  be  understood 
either  strictly,  or  as  put  for  *  pedes.'  See 
E.  VI  58. 

196-20X.  Virg.'s  similes,  like  those  of 
Hom.,  when  they  extend  to  any  length, 
are  generally  not  constmcted  iinth  much 
rhetorical  or  grammatical  regularity.  The 
description  passes  from  the  main  point  of 
the  companson  into  collateral  details, 
which  are  stmn^  together  as  co-ordinate 
sentences  hv  particles  of  transition.  Here 
the  verb  01  which  *  qualis '  is  the  subjcct 
has  to  be  supplied  from  the  previous  con- 
text,  and  the  description  then  proceeds  as 
if  it  were  independent.  Evcn  v.  201  is 
not  intended  as  a  grammatical  apodosis, 
though  designed  to  recall  the  reader  to  the 
real  object  of  the  simile.  Comp.  A.  i 
148  foll. ,  where  the  stmcture  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  present  passage. 

*  Hypcrboreis :  *  the  fabled  Hyper- 
boreans  inhabited  an  Elysium  beyond  the 
northem  cold  (Pind.  P.  x  47 ;  Pliny  iv 
89).  But  here  and  elsewhere  the  epithet 
signifies  the  most  northerly  countries  then 
known.  Strabo  i,  C.  62,  notes  the  two 
notions  attached  to  the  word,  treating  one 
as  poetical,  the  other  as  matter  of  fact. 

*Densus*  with  Mncubuit;*  'strong, 
with  all  his  force  as  it  were  condens^ 
and  concentrated  *  (Keightley). 

197.  *The  wind  scatters  the  clouds, 
and  drives  them  before  it.'  *Venti  vis 
.  .  .  nubila  diflfert,*  Lucr.  i  272. 

*Arida'  because  it.is  a  clear,  sharp 
blast  without  rain  (Wagn.).  Comp.  Sen. 
N.  Q.  III  28,  'fluere  adsiduos  imores  et 
non  esse  modum  pluviis,  suppressis  Aqui- 
lonibus  et  flatu  sicciore ;  *  Lucan  iv  50, 
'  Pigro  bmma  gelu  siccisque  Aquilonibus 
haerens  Aethere  constricto  pluvias  in  nube 
tenebat.' 
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nubila ;   tum  segetes  altae  campique  natantes 

lenibus  horrescunt  flabris,  summaeque  sonorem 

dant  silvae  longique  urgent  ad  litora  fluctus ;  200 

ille  volat,  simul  arva  fuga,  simul  aequora  verrens. 

hic  vel  ad  Elei  metas  et  maxima  campi 

sudabit  spatia  et  spumas  aget  ore  cruentas, 

Belgica  vel  molli  melius  feret  esseda  collo. 

tum  demum  crassa  magnum  farragine  corpus  205 

crescere  iam  domitis  sinito:   namque  ante  domandum 


198.  *Tum*  may  be  either  correlative 
to  *  cum,*  V.  196,  or  a  particle  of  transition, 
as  apparently  in  other  similes  (e.g.  A.  xi 
724 ;  XII  591).  The  parallel  of  A.  i  148, 
151,  favours  the  former;  there  however 
the  sentcnce  introduccd  by  *tum*  con- 
stitutes  the  point  of  the  comparison,  which 
is  not  here  the  case.  It  is  safest  to  say 
that  here  *  tum '  does  not  mean  definitely 
either  *at  that  moment,*  or  *next,*  but 
denotes  generally  that  the  action  which 
follows  belongs  to  the  same  time  as  that 
which  precedcs. 

*  Campi  natantes  *  is  from  Lucr.  v  488 ; 
VI 267,  [405,  1 142 ;  like  *campi  liquentes,* 
A.  VI  724,  it  =  the  sea ;  comp.  *campi 
caerulei'  in  Plautus].  Virg.  may  have 
had  in  view  two  similes  of  Homer  II.  II 
144  fol. 

199.  *Lenibus  flabris,*  the  beginning 
of  the  gale.  *Tarde  primum  clementi 
flamine  pulsae  (undae)  Procedunt,*  Catull. 
LXiv  273,  referred  to  by  Keightley. 
*  Sonor  *  is  Lucretian. 

aoo.  *  Resonantia  longe  Litora  misceri, 
et  nemorum  increbrescere  murmur'  is  a 

f)r(^ostic  of  wind  1358.  *  Longi  fluctus, ' 
ong  waves,  denotes  the  force  of  the  winds. 
Heyne  wrongly  rcnders  it,  *  qui  longe,  e 
longinquo,  veniunt.'  [*Urguent*  Rom. 
— H.  N.] 

aoi.  Comp.  IV  174,  *  Illi  inter  sese 
magna  vi  bracchia  tollunt  In  numerum, 
versantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum ; '  A.  i 
153,  *  Ille  regit  dictis  animos  et  pectora 
mulcet,'  where  the  simile  is  concluded 
similarly  by  a  retum  to  the  original 
subject  of  it — in  this  case,  the  north 
wind. 

ao2.  *Hic:*  Med.,  fragm.  Aug.,  re- 
stored  by  Wagner:  *a  horse  like  this.' 
Med.  corr.,  Vat.  fragm.,  Rom.,  have 
*hinc'  [which  Ribbeck  accepts].  The 
preceding  simile,  though  its  elaboration 

I.  X 


has  little  to  do  with  the  horse,  is  supposed 
to  have  impressed  the  reader  with  his  high 
qualities. 

*  Metas  et  maxima  campi  spatia '  seems 
to  be  a  hendiadys,  as  if  it  had  becn  *  metas 
campi  maximis  spatiis,*  or,  as  it  might 
have  been  expressed,  *  ad  metas  per  cam- 
pum  maximis  spatiis.' 

203.  *  Sudabit  *  contains  the  notion  of 
*sudans  ibit.'     Forb.  comp.  Prop.  v  i  70, 

*  Has  meus  ad  metas  sudet  oportet  equus/ 
evidently  an  imitation.     *  Spatia,'  i  513. 

*  Spumas  aget,*  Lucr.  iil  488. 

'  Cruentas :  *  from  the  bit  against  which 
he  pulls,  showing  his  spirit  (Keightley).  So 
Aesch.  Ag.  1067,  trpiv  tufiarripbv  l^a^pi- 
Kt(T6ai  fikvoQf  a  metaphor  from  a  horse 
being  brokcn  in. 

204.  Virg.  probably  refers  to  the  em- 
ployment  of  highbred  horses  in  drawing 
the  carriages  ( *  esseda  *)  of  the  rich  (Keight- 
ley ).  The  *  essedum  *  was  properly  the 
British  war-chariot,  and  is  so  mentioned 
by  Caesar  and  Cicero,  but  it  had  been 
recently  introducedinto  Rome  as  a  carriage 
(Cic.  Att.  VI  i  2$  ;  Phil.  II  xxiv  58).  So 
Prop.  II  i  86  (of  Maecenas)  *esseda 
caelatis  siste  Britanna  iugis^and  SiL  lii 
337  (imitating  Virg.)  *aut  molli  pacata 
celer  rapit  esseda  collo.* 

*  Belgica,*  instead  of  British.  So  Pers. 
VI  47  calls  the  *esseda*  German.  Pal. 
and  Med.  (originally)  have  *  Bellica.' 

*  Feret  *  seems  to  refer  to  the  wearing  of 
the  yoke  on  the  neck.  Fragm.  Aug. 
apparently  has  *  ferat.' 

205.  *Farrago*  [mixed  ^reen  food  for 
cattle,  Varro  R.  R.  i  xxxi  5,  Contr.  to 
Latin  Lex.  p.  455 ;  it  is  sometimes  spelt 
'ferrago,'  and  so  Med.  here. — H.  N.] 
It  is  called  *  crassa '  from  its  eflects,  like 
*grandi  polenta,'  Pers.  ill  55. 

*  Tum  demum  *  is  explained  by  *  iam 
domitis '  in  v.  206. 
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ingentis  tollent  animos,  prensique  negabunt 
verbera  lenta  pati  et  duris  parere  lupatis. 

Sed  non  ulla  magis  vires  industria  firmat, 
quam  Venerem  et  caeci  stimulos  avertere  amoris,  210 
sive  boum  sive  est  cui  gratior  usus  equorum. 
atque  ideo  tauros  procul  atque  in  sola  relegant 
pascua,  post  montem  oppositum,  et  trans  ilumina  lata ; 
aut  intus  clausos  satura  ad  praesepia  servant 
carpit  enim  vires  paulatim  uritque  videndo  215 

femina,  nec  nemorum  patitur  meminisse  nec  herbae 
duicibus  ilia  quidem  inlecebris,  et  saepe  superbos 
cornibus  inter  se  subigit  decemere  amantis. 
pascitur  in  magna  Siia  formonsa  iuvenca: 
illi  alternantes  multa  vi  proelia  miscent  220 


207.  *  Prensi  :  *  *  prensos  domitare 
boves,'  I  285  note. 

208.  *Lenta,*  a  perpetual  epithet. 
*  Lupatis  :  *  *  dicta  lupata  a  lupinis  denti- 
bus,  qui  inaequales  sunt,*  Serv.  So  X^icoc 
is  used  in  Greek,  and  Mupus*  by  Ovid 
and  Statius.  Both  *  lupatum '  and  *  lupa- 
tus'  are  found  as  substantives,  and  Hor. 
Od.  I  viii  6  uses  *  iupatis  '  as  an  epithet  of 
*frenis.*    [Comp.  also  Ovid  Tr.  iv  vi  3.] 

209-241.  *  The  chief  danger  to  the 
strength  both  of  bulls  and  horses  is  from 
excess  of  the  passion  of  love.  Thus  bulls 
have  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
cows.  Rivalries  often  arise  among 
them  ;  they  fight  for  the  same  heifer  ;  the 
beaten  one  retires,  and  after  a  long  in- 
terval,  during  which  he  has  been  collect- 
ing  his  strength,  retums  and  renews  ihe 
conflict.' 

211.  *  Whether  you  prefer  rearing  bulls 
or  horses.*  *  Cui  *  belongs  to  *  si '  in  *  sive.' 
[Fragm.  Vat.  originally  had  *  bovom,*  and 
so  Ribbeck.— H.  N.  The  form  occurs 
also  in  MSS.  of  Varro  :  Keil,  Comm.  on 
R.  R.  p.  172.] 

212.  The  political  word  *  relegant  *  suits 
the  language  of  the  paragraph  ;  the  bulls 
are  spoken  of  in  terms  appropriate  to  men, 
and  so  invested  with  a  kind  of  heroic  dig- 
nity.  There  is  a  special  fitness  in  the 
word,  as  the  essence  of  *  relegatio  *  was 
confinement  to  or  exclusion  from  a  par- 
ticular  place. 

213.  The  intervening  hill  excludes  the 
view :  the  breadth  of  the  stream  prevents 
crossing. 


214.  *  Satura,*  to  keep  up  their  strength 
and  divert  them. 

215.  *Caeco  carpitur  igni,*  A.  iv  2. 

*  Videndo  : '  see  E.  viii  71.     Here  it  = 

*  visu,*  *  by  the  sight  of  her.' 

217.  Ribbeck  (after  Klotz)  seems  right 
in  connecting  *  dulcibus — inlecebris '  with 
the  preceding  clause,  'illaquidem*  having 
the  force  of  *  quamvis,*  as  A.  ix  796 ;  x 
385, — *  she  wastes  them  away,  thoogh 
M-ith  a  tender  passion.* 

219.  *Sila'(Rom.  Med.  corr.)is  men- 
tioned  by  Serv.,  though  with  disapproval, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  most  edd.  since 
Heyne  ;  the  other  MSS.  and  Serv.  give 
'silva.*  The  specification  of  a  partioilar 
forest  is  quite  in  the  mannerof  viig.,  and 
is  in  place  here,  announcing,  as  if  by  a 
change  of  tone,  that  a  narrative  descrip- 
tion  follows.  For  *Sila'  comp.  A.  xii 
715  (a  fight  of  bulls)  *  ingenli  Sila,  sum- 
move  Tabumo ; '  for  the  whole  line  Hor. 
Ep.  i  iii  36,  *  pascittir  in  vestnim  reditun^ 
votiva  iuvenca.* 

220.  The  language  in  A.  xii  720  foll. 
is  very  similar.  The  conflict  there  is  noi 
for  a  particular  heifer,  but  for  the  sove- 
reignty  of  the  herd.  The  descriplions  in 
Ov.  M.  VIII  46,  Stat.  Theb.  vi  864 
agree  in  their  general  detail  with  the 
passage  in  the  Aeneid,  but  represent  the 
object  of  the  combat  as  here.  AU  the 
passages,  those  of  the  later  poets  espe- 
cially,  may  be  modelled  on  the  fight 
between  Heracles  and  Achelous,  Soph. 
Trach.  517,  [but  the  resemblance  is  rcally 
very  slight]. 
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volneribus  crebris  ;  lavit  ater  corpora  sanguis, 

versaque  in  obnixos  urgentur  comua  vasto 

cum  gemitu  ;   reboant  silvaeque  et  longus  Olympus. 

nec  mos  bellantis  una  stabulare ;   sed  alter 

victus  abit,  longeque  ignotis  exulat  oris,  225 

multa  gemens  ig^ominiam  plagasque  superbi 

victoris,  tum,  quos  amisit  inultus,  amores ; 

et  stabula  aspectans  regnis  excessit  avitis. 

ergo  omni  cura  vires  exercet,  et  inter 

dura  iacet  pernix  instrato  saxa  cubili,  230 

frondibus  hirsutis  et  carice  pastus  acuta, 

et  temptat  sese,  atque  irasci  in  comua  discit 


221.  [*Lavit*  Nonius  pp.  466,  503, 
Philarc.    and  all   the  uncials ;  in   Med. 

*  lavit  is  corrected  into  *  lavat. '  For 
*corpora*  Nonius  pp.  337,  466  has 
*vulnera.' — H.  N.] 

222.  fiv  Sk  fHrbiiruw  iXotvra  irXriyfULTa 
Kai  9Two^  dfi^div,  Soph.  l.  c.  *  Gemitus,* 
like  arovoc,  seems  to  refer  to  the  bellow- 
ing  of  the  combatants.  It  might  also  con- 
ceivably  be  the  crash  of  the  homs; 
•gemereMs  used  v.  183  of  the  noise  of 
wheels.     [*  Urguentur  *  ral.— H.  N.] 

223.  Med.  nas  '  resonant,'  but  this 
would  clearly  be  inferior. 

^Longus'  (Med.  and  Macrob.  Sat. 
VI  4)  was  rightly  restored  by  Burm. 
The  common  reading  was  *  magnus  * 
(Pal.  Rom.).  It  is  a  translation  of 
Hom.'s  iiaipbQ  'OXvfitrog  :  Virg.  how- 
ever,  as  Heyne  remarks,  merely  means 

*  Olympus  *  as  a  synonym  for  heaven, 
so  that  Mongus'  is  to  be  explained  by 

*  reboant.' 

224.  The  elevation  of  the  language 
leads  Keightley  to  suggest  that  Virg. 
may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  withdrawal 
into  banishment  of  some  defeated  public 
raaiu  Lucan.  11  601  and  Stat.  Theb.  il 
323,  who  imitate  the  passage,  use  the 
image  as  a  simile  for  the  retirement  of 
their  heroes,  Pompey  and  Polynices. 

*  Stabulare,'  inlrans.  A.  vi  286,  etc  ; 
Varro  i  21  uses  the  word  actively  [Neue- 
Wagener,  Formenlehre  ii  p.  92]. 

[*  Set '  Med.  *  Sed '  Pal.  Rom.— H.  N.] 

227.  *  Amores,'  of  the  beloved  object, 
CatuII.  XLV  I,  *  Acmen,  suos  amores.* 

228.  The  action  of  this  line  precedes 
ihat  of  V.  22$,  as  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  tense.  Thus,  as  *  tum '  shows,  Keightley 


is  wrong  in  connecting  ^amores'  with 
*aspectans.'  With  the  image  comp.  E. 
VI  80  (according  to  one  interpretation) 
and  with  'regnis  avitis*  K  I  70.  *A 
wistful  look  at  his  stall,  and  the  king  has 
quitted  his  ancestral  domain.  * 

[*  Adspectans '  Rom.— H.  N.] 

230.  [♦Pemix:'  so  Med.  Pal.  Rom. 
Gud.,  Nonius  p.  358,  Serv.  Philarg. 
Schol.  Bern.,  followed  by  Ribbeck.  It 
means  here,  as  Nonius  explains  it,  *  per- 
severans.*  Philarg.  mentions  a  variant 
*  pernox,*  given  also  by  SchoL  luv.  vu 
10  and  one  or  two  inferior  MSS., 
which  was  preferred  by  Con.  and  others 
as  suiting  'iacet '  and  *  cubili.' — H.  N.] 

*Instrato:'  probablv  adj.,  unstrewn: 
so  aoTpunoQ  is  used  both  of  the  rough 
ground  (Eur.  Herc.  F.  52)  and  of  those 
who  sleep  on  it  (Plato  Polit.  272).  The 
word  seems  to  occur  nowhere  else.  Others 
make  it  part.  of  *  instemo '  (comp.  Lucr. 
V  987  *instrata  cubilia  fronde'),  i.e. 
*8pread  on  the  rocks,'  though  *spread 
with  '  is  the  usual  sense. 

232.  *  Irasd  in  comua  teroptat,'  A.  xii 
104.  The  words  are  from  Eur.  Bacch.  732, 
rovpot . .  iiQ  K6f)aQ9vfiovfifvoif  and  are  prob- 
ably  to  be  explained  with  Voss  as  if  the  buU 
were  throwing  his  anger  into  his  horns. 
So  Ov.  M.  viii  882,  *vires  in  cornua 
sumo.'  But  it  is  not  eas^  to  analyze  the 
expression,  or  to  be  certam  that  Eur.  and 
Virg.  meant  exactly  the  same  thing :  hq 
KipaQ  might  be  explained  as  denoting  the 
object,  «V  fiaxnv  KtpaT(av:  *in  cornua' 
might  be  framed  on  ihe  analogy  of  *in 
speciem,'  etc,  as  a  modal  accusative,  so 
that  *  irasci  in  cornua '  would  virtually  = 
*irasci  cornibus.' 
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arboris  obnixus  trunco  ventosque  lacessit 
ictibus  et  sparsa  ad  pugnam  proludit  harena. 
post,  ubi  collectum  robur  viresque  refectae,  235 

sig^a  movet,  praecepsque  oblitum  fertur  in  hostem ; 
fluctus  uti  medio  coepit  cum  albescere  ponto 
longius,  ex  altoque  sinum  trahit;  utque  volutus 
ad  terras  immane  sonat  per  saxa,  neque  ipso 
monte  minor  procumbit ;  at  ima  exaestuat  unda    240 
verticibus,  nigramque  alte  subiectat  harenam. 

Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominumque  ferarumque, 
et  genus  aequoreum,  pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres, 


233.  '  Obnixus,'  butting,  as  in  v.  222. 

*  Ventos : '  so  *  ventilare  *  is  used  of  a  fencer*s 
flourishes  (Lemaire).  Comp.  A.  v  377  note. 

234.  *  lam  comu  petat  et  p>embus  qui 
spargat  harenam/  E.  iii  87.  [*  Proludit  :* 
comp.  Cic.  De  Or.  Ii  kcxx  325  and  Dio. 
Verr.  47  ;  luv.  v  26 ;  Seneca  de  Ira  ii  ii 
5.-H.  N.] 

235.  [*  Ast*  Med.  for  •post.'— H.  N.] 
•Refectae*  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud.  originally. 
•Receptae*  (Rom.,  Gud.  corr.),  was  the 
reading  before  Heins. 

236.  .See  V.  212.  ['  Oblicum '  Med.  for 
•oblitum.'— H.  N.] 

237.  Virg.  shows  his  judgment  by  call- 
ing  oflf  the  rcader's  attention  to  a  simile, 
instead  of  following  the  animals  through  a 
second  encounter.  The  comparison  is  from 
U.  IV  422  foll.,  where  the  thing  illustrated 
is  the  march  of  the  Greeks.  It  recurs  in 
a  briefer  form  A.  vii  528  foU.,  where  the 
quarrel  with  the  Italian  rustics  is  swelling 
into  a  battle.  Here  probably  the  likeness  is 
in  the  roar  as  well  as  the  rush  of  the  water. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  two  points  are 
evidently  meant  to  be  noted,— theappear- 
ance  in  the  distance  and  the  final  collision. 

*  Uli  medio  *  (Rom.  Pal.)  preferred  by 
Wagn.  on  the  ground  that  Virg.  omits  the 
prep.  when  he  uses  'medius'  loosely. 
Med.  a  m.  pr.  has  '  ut  in  medio.' 

238.  The  construction  is  'uti  fluctus, 
cum  coepit  albescere,  trahit,'  *  cum  coepit ' 
answering  to  *  volutus '  in  the  next  part  of 
the  scntence.  Hevne  and  Wagn.  are  right 
in  making  *  que    couple  *  ex  alto  *  wilh 

*  longius.  The  combination  is  Virgilian, 
resembling  those  noticed  on  A.  v  498,  but 
more  gqunmatically  r^;ular.  See  Wagn. 
Q.  V.  34. 

•  Ex  alto,*  *  from  the  main  sea,*  answer- 
ing  to  *medio  ponto.*    *  Omnis  ab  alto 


Frangitur  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  re- 
ductos,' A.  I  160.  *Sinus*  here  is  thc 
curve  of  the  wave,  as  in  i  v  362. 

*Trahit'  expresses  not  only  forward 
motion  but  the  ^radual  increase  of  the 
*sinus.*     *  Utque    is  parallel  to  *uti.* 

239.  *  Ipso  monte  :  *  the  *  mons  *  being 
the  whole  of  which  the  *  saxum  *  is  a  part. 
*  Saxum,  Haud  partem  exiguam  montis,* 
A.  X  127.  Here  *  mons  *  b  probably  the 
crag  against  which  the  sea  breaks.  Tfae 
same  comjxurison  occurs  iv  361,  A.  i  105. 

241.  *Subiectat:'  Lucr.  vi  700,  *Saxa- 
que  subiectare,  et  harenae  tollere  nimbos,* 
which  Virg.  plainly  imitated.  *  Subvectat ' 
(Med.  and  Rom.)  does  not  suit  the  sense, 
being  used  of  carrying  freights,  upheaving 
burdens,  etc 

*  Harenam  *  is  the  sand  at  the  bottom 
which  the  sea  casts  up,  the  rcXaivdv  0iva 
Kcu  SvffdvtfMVt  heaved  up  fiwraSBtv,  of 
Soph.  Ant.  59a  Comp.  A.  i  107,  *  furii 
aestas  harenis,'  where  the  same  thing  is 
described.  'Like  a  billow,  when,  be- 
p[inning  to  whiten  far  away  in  the  mid  sea, 
it  draws  up  from  the  main  its  bellying 
curve  ;  like  it  too,  when,  roUing  to  the 
shore,  it  roars  terrific  aroong  the  rocks, 
and  bursts,  in  bulk  as  hugeas  their  parent 
clifl,  while  the  water  below  boils  up  in 
foaming  eddies,  and  dischai^es  from  its 
depths  the  murky  sand.* 

242-283.  *  In  fact,  the  maddening  effiects 
of  passion  are  universal,  but  none  undergo 
so  much  as  mares.* 

242.  *  Adeo  : '  see  on  E.  IV  n. 

243.  *  Pecudes,  pictaeque  volucres,*  A. 
IV  525.  *  Pecudes  :  *  added  because  not 
included  in  *  feramm  *  (see  v.  480),  though 
that  word  might  easily  be  pressed  so  as  to 
include  all  quadrupeds,  as  might  *  pecudes  * 
itself(A.  VI  728). 
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in  furias  ignemque  ruunt.     amor  omnibus  idem. 

tempore  non  alio  catuiorum  oblita  leaena  245 

saevior  erravit  campis,  nec  funera  volgo 

tam  muita  informes  ursi  stragemque  dedere 

per  silvas ;  tum  saevus  aper,  tum  pessima  tigris ; 

heu,  male  tum  Libyae  solis  erratur  in  agris. 

nonne  vides,  ut  tota  tremor  pertemptet  equorum    250 

corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras? 

ac  neque  eos  iam  frena  virum,  neque  verbera  saeva, 

non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae  atque  obiecta  retardant 

flumina  correptosque  unda  torquentia  montis. 


*  Pictae '  is  supposed  by  Forb.  to  be  an 
imitation  of '  variae  volucres/  which  occurs 
firequently  in  Lucr.  (e.g.  il  344,  a  passage 
not  unlike  this),  but  the  epithet  in  Lucr. 
means  only  *  various,*  [see  G.  I  383]. 

246.  The  perfccts  are  explained  by  *non 
alio  tempore.*    See  I  374. 

*Volgo,*  V.  363  note.  Here  it  seems 
i.  q.  •late.* 

247.  *Informes/  on  account  of  their 
size,  as  well  as  their  appearance,  great 
bulk  being  itself  a  deformity,  as  involving 
a  departure  from  symmetry.    So  probably 

*  turpe,*  V.  52. 

*  Dedere  : '  *  dare  funera,*  A.  viii  571  ; 

*  dare  stragem,'  v.  556  below.  *  Edere '  is 
also  used  with  both,  A.  ix  526.  Comp.  v. 
265  *dant  proelia.' 

248.  *  Pessima,*  as  *  malus '  is  used  of 
serpents,  vv.  416,  425. 

249.  '  Heu,  male  tum  mitis  defendet 
pampinus  uvas,'  i  448.  *  Male  erratur ' 
like  *  male  creditur,'  Hor.  S.  11  iv  21. 

*  Solis,'  though  grammatically  belonging 
to  *  agris,'  really  points  to  the  traveller. 

250-5.  These  Imes  are  placed  by  Rib- 
beck  aiter  v.  263,  and  vv.  264,  265  are 
inserted  before  v.  258.  It  is  easy  however 
to  see  that  the  passage  loses  by  this  at- 
tempt  to  restore  sjmnmetry  ;  to  pass  gradu- 
ally  through  the  animals  not  treated  of  in 
the  Georgics,  ending  in  man,  and  then  to 
discriminate  horses  from  mares  is  to  do 
what  Virg.  deliberately  abstains  from 
doing  ;  it  is  to  assimilate  the  composition 
of  a  didactic  poem  to  that  of  a  regular 
treatise.  Ribbeck  believes  vv.  250-254, 
like  some  other  difficult  passages  (see  iv 
291,  etc),  not  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  draught  of  the  poem,  but  to  have 
been  added  on  revision  and  imperfectly 
harmonized  with  the  rest  of  the  passage. 


250.  *  Nonne  vides,*  i  56.  *  Tremor 
pertemptat'  occurs  Lucr.  vi  287.  [Pal. 
has*et'for*ut.'— H.  N.] 

251.  Heyne  remarks  that  we  might 
rather  have  expected  '  aurae  odorem  attu- 
lere.*  As  the  scent  comes  with  ihe  gale, 
Virg.  chooses  to  make  it  the  bearer,  not  the 
bome,  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

252.  *Iam'  implies  that  the  fury  has 
risen  beyond  control. 

*Virum,'  because  other  than  human 
obstacies  are  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 

*Verbera  saeva'  is  questioned  by 
Keightley,  who  remarks  that  no  one 
would  beat  a  runaway  horse  to  stop  him. 
Mr.  Blackburn  says,  *Virs;.,  writing 
loosely,  enumerates  some  of  the  common 
methods  of  controlling  horses  without 
caring  for  the  suitableness  of  all  to  the 
particular  case.'  [Virgil,  writing  loosely, 
means  perhaps  in  v.  252  to  describe  the 
horse  as  masterless:  *retardant'  is  the 
verb  to  this  line  only  by  zeugma.  Hence 
*  non  iam  : '  the  horse  is  no  longersubject 
to  the  reins  and  the  whip,  and  whatmight 
still  stop  him,  rocks  and  rivers,  do  not 
affect  him  either.     Marindin.] 

253.  Macrob.,  Sat.  vi  2,  cites  a  line 
from  Varius,  which  Virg.  is  said  to  have 
imitated,  *Non  amnes  illam  medii,  non 
ardua  tardant.'    See  E.  viii  89. 

254.  *  Correptosque ' :  here,  as  else- 
where,  Virg.  couples  things  not  strictly 
co-ordinate ;  A.  11  86,  *  comitem  et  con- 
sanguinitate  propin^uum  .  .  .  misit ;  *  xii 
305,  *  Pastorem  pnmaque  acie  per  tela 
ruentem.' 

*  Torquentia  montis  *  is  a  heightening  of 
the  picture  of  Lucr.  i  288,  *  volvitque  sub 
undis  grandia  saxa.'  *  Unda '  may  be 
connected  with  either  'torquentia*  or 
correptos.* 
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ipse  rnit  dentesque  Sabellicus  exacuit  sus,  255 

et  pede  prosubigit  terram,  fricat  arbore  costas, 
atque  hinc  atque  illinc  umeros  ad  volnera  durat. 
quid  iuvenis,  magnum  cui  versat  in  ossibus  ignem 
durus  amor?    nempe  abruptis  turbata  procellis 
nocte  natat  caeca  serus  freta;   quem  super  ingens 
porta  tonat  caeli  et  scopulis  inlisa  reclamant  261 

aequora;  nec  miseri  possunt  revocare  parentes, 
nec  moritura  super  crudeli  funere  virgo. 


255.  The  wild  boar  has  been  named 
V.  248,  so  Serv.  and  others  suppose  that 
Virg.  here  means  the  tame  one,  which  they 
think  explains  the  force  of  *  ipse.  *  Lade- 
wig  quotes  Varro  ii  i,  to  show  that  the 
name  *  sus  *  was  restricted  by  some  to  the 
tame  sort.  But  the  dignity  of  the  language 
would  pass  into  burlesque  if  applied  to  the 
domestic  swine,  and  the  facts  mentioned 
here  agree  with  Aristotle's  description  of 
the  wild  boar,  H.  A.  VI  17.  *Ipse*  is 
apparently  meant  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  something  exalted,  and  the  monosyl- 
labic  ending  (Lucr.  v  25,  *horrens  Arcadius 
sus  *)  is  in  keeping.  *  Sabellicus  *  similarly 
recalls  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Sam- 
nium. 

256.  *  Prosubigit  *  is  quoted  only  from 
Val.  Fl.  IV  288(oftheCycIopsforgingthe 
thunderbolt)  and  Prudentius,  irtpi  trri^. 
III  129,  where  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  here,  with  *pede.'  *Subigere'  is  fre- 
quently  used  of  breaking  up  land  (ii  50), 
and  this  may  be  the  reference  here,  with 
the  addition  of  *  pro '  to  denote  the  forward 
action  of  the  feet,  as  in  *  proculco,'  *  pro- 
tero.'  Serv.  says,  *fodit,  et  pedibus  im- 
pellit  alternis.'  Aristot.  I.  c.  speaks  of 
boars  as  vpbQ  (iXXi^Xot;^  luv  voiuvvrtQ  ficixaQ 
6€iVfi<iffrag  OutpaKil^ovTiQ  kavroitc  k-al  irot- 
oDvrec  rb  dipfia  lag  iraxbraTov  ix  Tropacricci/^f , 
«•pAc  rd  iivSpa  diarpiftovrfQ  xai  nji  mjXtp 
ftoXvvovTii  ffoXXoKtf  Kai  ^TjpaivovTfc  iav- 
TovQ.  *  Arbore '  may  be  either  the  instru- 
mental  or  the  local  ablative. 

257.  The  first  *  atque '  couples  *  durat ' 
to  the  other  verbs,  the  second  joins  *  hinc ' 
to  *  illinc'  *  Umeros '  Med.  Gud.  ;  *  ume- 
rosque*  (PaL  Rom.)  gives  a  feebler  sen- 
tence. 

258.  He  glances  at  the  story  of  Leander 
to  show  what  love  can  make  men  do. 
Martyn  remarks  on  the  judgment  which 
leads  him  to  avoid  mentioning  it  expressly, 


thereby  representing  the  action  as  which 
the  whole  species  would  do. 

Some  such  verb  as  *  fadt '  is  to  be 
understood  with  *  quid,'  as  also  in  v.  264. 
Comp.  Hor.  Ep.  i  ii  10,  *  Quid  Paris  ?  ut 
salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatis  Cogi  posse 
negat.'  *  What  of  the  youth  whose  mar- 
row  the  fierceness  of  love  has  tumed  to 
flame  ? ' 

[*Cui'  is  dat.  for  gen.,  the  so-called 
*dat.  energicus,'  very  common  in  poetry 
with  pronouns :  cf.  A.  x  745,  *  oUi  dura 
quies  oculos  .  .  .  urget,'  perhaps  E.  iv 
62  and  the  exx.  in  Wolfflin's  Archiv  viii 
42.     See  V.  347  also.] 

*  Versat  *  merely  expresses  the  motion 
within,  as  in  iv  83,  *  Ingentis  animos  an- 
gusto  in  pectore  versant.* 

259.  *  Abruptis,'  as  Heyne  remarks, 
has  the  force  of  *  abrumpentibus,'  like 
*mare  proruptum,'  A.  i  245. 

261.  *  Porta  caeli : '  comp.  Hom.  II.  v 
749,  VI II  393,  TTvXoi  fkVKov  ovpavov;  En- 
nius  Epigr.  *  mi  soli  caeli  maxima  porta 
patet ;  the  actual  words  *  quem  .  .  . 
caeli '  are  ascribed  to  Ennius  in  an  anon. 
fragm.  [probably  in  error  (Vahlen  Ann. 
595 ;  Miiller  p.  139).]  Virg.  probably 
means  that  the  gate  of  heaven  is  opencd  to 
let  out  the  storm  and  the  noise  of  its  opwn- 
ing  is  the  thunder :  comp.  i  371. 

'  Reclamant,'cry  out  against  his  daring 
(Martyn).  This  is  more  poetical  than  the 
usual  rendering,  *  rebellow.* 

262.  Leander  is  wamed  by  the  thought 
of  his  parents,  who  would  call  him  back 
in  agony  if  they  knew  his  danger.  This 
explanation  seems  established  by  the  next 
line,  as  Hero,  far  from  calling  nim  back, 
was  waiting  for  him. 

263.  *  Super '  may  mean  either  *  therc- 
upon,'  or  literally  *on  his  body '  (Ladewig) : 
comp.  Musaeus  440,  Kctd  S*  Hpw  rkOvfiKtv 
lir'  oXXv/ilvy  irapaKoiry,     To  understand 
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quid  lynces  Bacchi  variae  et  genus  acre  luporum 
atque  canum?  quid,  quae  inbelles  dant  proelia  cervi? 
scilicet  ante  omnis  furor  est  insignis  equarum  ;       266 
et  mentem  Venus  ipsa  dedit,  quo  tempore  Glauci 
Potniades  malis  membra  absumpsere  quadrigae. 
illas  ducit  amor  trans  Gargara  transque  sonantem 
Ascanium ;  superant  montis  et  flumina  tranant      270 
continuoque  avidis  ubi  subdita  flamma  meduUis, — 
vere  magis,  quia  vere  calor  redit  ossibus, — illae 
ore  omnes  versae  in  Zephyrum  stant  rupibus  altis, 
exceptantque  levis  auras,  et  saepe  sine  ullis 
coniugiis  vento  gravidae,  mirabile  dictu,  275 


it  as  =  *  insuper  *  seems  scarcely  so  good, 
though  the  thought  of  Hero  would  be  a 
stronger  api>eal  than  the  thought  of  his 
parents.     Pal.  has  *  supra.' 

*  Crudeli  funere  '  witn  *  moritura,'  as  A. 
IV  308  shows. 

264.  Lynxes,  like  tigers  (A.  vi  805), 
drew  the  car  of  Bacchus,  Ov.  M.  iv 
24. 

*Variae,'  like  'maculosae/  epithet  of 
the  lynx,  A.  i  323. 
Lucr.  V  862  has  *genus  acre  leonum.* 

265.  *  Dant  proelia : '  *  edere  proelia  * 
Lucr.  II  118,  Livy  xxv  38,  etc  Compare 
V.  247. 

266.  *  Scilicet '  is  apparently  explained 
by  *  quid  '  in  the  two  previous  lines.  He 
has  been  hunrying  on  ;  now  he  gives  his 
reason  for  doing  so,  the  fact  that  there  is 
mostneed  to  dwell  on  the  fury  of  the  mares. 

*  Ante  omnis  : '  Keightley  understands 

*  furores,'  but  it  seems  simpler  to  suppose 

*  above  all  animals '  to  be  put  for  *  above 
the  fury  of  all  animals.' 

267.  He  chooses  a  mythological  story 
as  typical  of  what  mares  do,  not  apparently 
as  supphring  a  mythical  account  of  the 
origin  of  their  ftiry. 

*  Mentem  dedit  *  seems  equivalent  to 

*  dant  animos,'  A.  vii  383.  Venus  is  said 
to  have  inspired  them.  If  we  press  the 
sense  of  *mens,*  we  may  explain  it  by 
what  foUows,  the  purpose  with  which  they 
fell  on  their  master. 

268.  'Quadrigae'  seems  properly  to 
mean  the  horses  rather  than  the  car. 

269.  *lllas:'  *equas.'  He  retums  to 
the  general  desoiption,  though  he  stilL 
localizes.     *  Gargara,'  1 102. 

270.  *Ascanius*  is  a  river  flowing  out 


of  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Bithynia, 
Strabo  XI v  681.  The  introduction  of  the 
eeneral  after  the  particular,  *montis  et 
Sumina '  after  Gargarus  and  Ascanius,  is 
weak,  but  the  stress  is  possibly  to  be  laid 
on  the  verbs  *  superant '  and  *  tranant,'  the 
accusatives  meaning  little  more  than  '  illa ' 
and  *  hunc'  The  picture  is  from  Lucr.  i 
14,  *  Inde  ferae  pecudes  persultant  pabula 
laeta  £t  rapidos  tranant  amnis.' 

271.  *Continuo,*  closely  with  *ubL' 
He  is  now  speaking  of  a  difTerent  effect  of 
passion.  Keightley  takes  it  *  all  at  once, 
after  having  run  themselves  out  of  breath.' 

*  Avidis '  may  either  be  a  general  epithet 
of  passion  or  denote  the  greed  with  which 
they  catch  the  flame. 

*Subdita'  gives  the  image  of  a  fire 
kindled  from  beneath. 

272.  See  II  323  foll.  *  Calor  ossa 
reliquit,'  A.  III  308.  Rom.  has  *redit 
calor.* 

274.  [For  *  exceptant '  Pal.  and  originally 
Med.  have  *  expectant. '  *Exceptant'  is 
attested  by  Serv.,  Philarg.,  and  the  Beme 
scholia.-H.  N.] 

275.  The  theory  of  the  impregnation 
of  mares  by  the  wind  {itavffiovffOtu)  was 
general  among  the  ancients.  It  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  indicated  by  the  mythological 
stories  of  horses  generated  by  Zephyrus 
or  Boreas,  and  inheriting  their  swiftness 
(II.  XVI  150,  XX  222,  in  the  former  of 
which  passages  the  mother,  the  Harpy 
Podarge,  is  feeding  by  the  ocean,  the 
home  of  the  west  wind).  Aristotle  H.  A. 
VI  19  fixes  it  to  Crete,  Varro  ii  i  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  and  Columella 
I.  c ,  himself  a  Spaniard  b/  birth,  speaks 
of  the  phenomenon  as  of  frequent  occur- 
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saxa  per  et  scopulos  et  depressas  convalles 
diffugiunt,  non,  Eure,  tuos,  neque  Solis  ad  ortus, 
in  Borean  Caurumque,  aut  unde  nigerrimus  Auster 
nascitur  et  pluvio  contristat  frigore  caelum. 
hic  demum,  hippomanes  vero  quod  nomine  dicunt 
pastores,  lentum  destillat  ab  inguine  virus;  281 

hippomanes,  quod  saepe  malae  legere  novercae, 
miscueruntque  herbas  et  non  innoxia  verba. 
Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  inreparabile  tempus, 


rcnce  *in  Sacro  Monte  Hispaniae,  qui 
procurrit  in  occidentem  iuxta  Oceanum.* 
The  two  latter  add  that  foals  so  conceived 
do  not  live  beyond  three  years.  Wind- 
eggs  were  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  Varro  I.  c  Comp.  Aris- 
toph.  Birds  695,  where  the  egg  produced 
by  Night  without  a  father  is  called 
vnrivkfttov, 

276.  A  spondaic  termination  generally 
expresses  slowness  and  majesiy  :  here  it  is 
evidently  meant  to  indicate  tne  contrary. 
Voss  comp.  II.  IV  74  /3^  Sk  Kar'  OtiXvfirroto 
Kafn}Vii»v  atiaoa :  X  359  ^ivyiftevai'  roi  ^ 
altf/a  divKuv  btpftrj9rj(rav :  so  CatuU.  LXV 
23,  *Atque  illud  prono  praeceps  agitur 
decursu.'  The  number  of  syllables  in  a 
spondaic  line  is  smaller  than  in  a  dactylic 
(a  fact  similar  to  that  noticed  by  Johnson 
in  reference  to  imitative  rhythm  m  English 
poetry),  and,  where  the  notion  of  rapidity 
nas  been  already  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
the  balanced  equality  of  two  long  syllables 
may  perhaps  be  best  adapted,  as  Voss 
thinks,  to  leave  an  impressionof  continuous 
smoothness.  Judging  merely  by  ihe  ear, 
we  might  say  that  the  change  of  metre 
here  expresscs  the  motion  downwards,  as 
in  Homer  and  Catullus. 

277.  Aristotle  says  of  the  mares  so  im- 
pr^nated,  Oiovffi  ^i  ovrc  irpoQ  tto^  ovn 
rrpbi'  ^vffftac,  aXKd  vpbQ  &pKT0v  r\  v6tov, 
With  this  the  words  of  Virg.  cannot  be 
made  to  agree,  whether  we  understand 
him  to  mean  that  they  run  '  not  to  the  east 
nor  to  the  north  or  south  *  (Martyn  and 
Keightley),  or  *  not  to  the  east,  but  to  the 
north  or  south '  (Heyne  and  others).  The 
latter  view  might  seem  preferable,  as  dif- 
fering  from  Aristotle  by  the  omission  only 
of  the  west.  But  that  difference  is  im- 
portant,  as  it  appears  from  v.  273  that 
Virg.  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the  west,  so 
that  on  that  point  they  are  directly  at 
issue.     We  must  suppose,  then,  either  (i) 


that  Virg.  wished  to  combine  Aristotle's 
statement  with  that  of  others,  who  made 
the  west  wind  that  from  which  the  con- 
ception  generally  took  place,  or  (2)  that 
he  followed  a  difierent  authority,  who 
wrote,  as  Martyn  suggests,  about  somc 
place  where  the  nearest  sea  lay  to  the 
west,  such  as  Lisbon  (v.  276),  and  spoke 
of  the  mares  as  only  ninning  westward, 
while  Aristotle,  writing  about  Crete,  as 
naturallv  made  them  run  north  and  south, 
in  which  direction  the  sea  lies  nearest. 
The  language  does  not  enable  us  tc  decide 
either  way. 

'  Tuos  ad  ortus/  as  the  east  is  called 
*  Euri  domus*  l  371. 

278.  *  Caurus  '  or  *  Corus  *  is  N.  W.  ac- 
cording  to  Pliny  xviii  338,  with  whom 
Virg.'s  description  elsewhere  (v.  356,  A. 
V  126)  agrees.    Gell.  11  22  makes  it  S.W. 

'  Nigerrimus  Auster :  *  *  Turbidus  imber 
aquis  densisque  nigerrimus  Austris,'  A. 
V696. 

279.  *  Nascitur  et  laevo  contristat 
lumine  caelum,'  A.  X  27$.  Rom.  has 
*sidere'  for  *  frigore.' 

280.  *  Hic,'  upon  this,  under  these  dr- 
cumstances. 

*  Vero  nomine '  is  explained  to  mean  that 
this  is  the  true  hippomanes,  as  distin- 
guished  from  two  other  things  that  went 
by  the  name,  the  supposed  tubercle  on 
the  forehead  of  a  young  foal,  mentioned 
A.  IV  515,  and  a  plant  used  in  incanta- 
tions,  Theocr.  il  48.  But  it  need  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  hippomanes  is 
rightly  called,  irrbtwftoc. 

283.  See  II  129. 

284-294.  <But  I  dwell  too  long  on 
horses  and  cows ;  I  must  sing  of  sheep 
and  goats,  a  difficult  subject  to  treat 
poetically,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  an  un- 
touched  theme  carries  me  on.' 

284.  [*Set'Med.andinv.29i.— H.N.] 

*  Inreparabile  tempus,'  A.  X  467. 
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singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore.  285 

hoc  satis  armentis :  superat  pars  altera  curae, 
lanigeros  agitare  greges  hirtasque  capellas. 
hic  labor ;  hinc  laudem  fortes  sperate  coloni. 
nec  sum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 
quam  sit,  et  angustis  hunc  addere  rebus  honorem ; 
sed  me  Pamasi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis  291 

raptat  amor;  iuvat  ire  iugis,  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo. 

Nunc,  veneranda  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandum. 
incipiens  stabulis  edico  in  mollibus  herbam  295 


285.  •  Circumvectamur '  may  cither  be 
an  image  from  chariot-driving,  as  just 
below,  V.  291,  or  from  sailing,  as  in  ii  41 
foll.     *  Capti  amore,*  E.  vi  10. 

286.  *  Armentis :'  horses  as  well  as  oxen. 
[So  II  195.  IV  395.] 

287.  *  Agitare '  looks  almost  like  a  play 
on  the  word,  intended  to  apply  both  to 
the  breeder  and  to  the  agricultural  poet, 
If  it  must  be  confined  to  one,  it  will  be  to 
the  brecder,  as  the  rext  line  shows. 

288.  As  usual,  he  does  not  extenuate 
the  difficulty,  but  tells  them  that  they 
can  cope  with  it,  and  points  to  the  glory. 
See  I  63,  II  37.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
his  own  feeling  is  the  same :  he  knows 
the  effort  needed,  but  yearns  for  the 
exertion  and  looks  to  the  reward. 

289-293.  These  lines  are  a  brief  imita- 
tion  of  Lucr.  i  136  foll.  and  921  foll.  : 
see  also  v  97  foll. 

289.  *  Animi  dubius  : '  so  Lucr.  '  animi 
fallit,'  which  Virg.  perhaps  ihought  too 
bold ;  in  A.  iv  96  he  copies  the  phrase, 
but  changes  *  animi '  into  *  adeo.  See 
note  on  A.  vi  332  [and  exx.  in  Roby 
§  1321,  Munro  Lucr.  i  136]. 

*  Vincere  verbis '  is  from  Lucr.  (v  735), 
who  however  has  a  different  meaning, 
*  to  prove,*  whereas  Vi^.  must  mean  to 
triumph  over  the  difhculties  of  the  subject, 
with  some  such  reference  as  v.  9. 

290.  *  Hunc,  *  *  this  honour  which  I  have 
in  my  mind,'  as  it  were  ^«iicriicwc,  the 
honour  I  have  to  confer  as  a  poet. 

291.  292.  *  Avia  Pieridum  peragro 
loca,  .  .  .  iuvat  integros  accedere  fontis 
.  .  .  meo  capiti  petere  inde  coronam, 
Unde  prius  nulli  velarint  temporaMusae,' 
Lucr.  I  926. 

293.  *Molll  clivo,*  E.  IX  8,  here  of 
the  slope  which  leads  do^^Ti  to  the  Cas- 


talian  spring.  In  both  passages  there  is 
a  contrast  bstween  *  iugum '  and  *  mollis 
clivus,' 

*  Devertitur  *  seemingly  has  its  ordinary 
sense  of  turning  aside.  Virg.  gets  to  the 
spring,  but  by  a  path  of  his  own  making. 
This  assertion  of  originality  is  tbe  common 
boast  of  Roman  poets,  who  constantly 
claim  honours  for  having  been  the  first  to 
imitate  Greek  subjects. 

294-321.  *Through  the  winter  months 
keep  the  sheep  in  sheds,  well  laid  with 
straw  and  fem.  The  goats  should  have 
arbutes  and  fresh  water ;  their  cotes  should 
face  the  south.  They  require  and  deserve 
as  much  care  at  these  times  as  sheep  ; 
hair  is  not  so  valuable  as  wool,  but  it  has 
its  use ;  and  besides,  they  are  more  pro- 
lific  nnd  give  more  milk :  generally  too 
they  need  less  tendance — another  reason 
for  not  grudging  it  when  wanted.* 

294.  *  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier 
strain.'  Such  invocations  are  common 
where  the  task  is  supposed  to  increase  in 
difficulty,  e.g.  A.  vii  37,  before  ihe  de- 
scription  of  the  war  in  Italy,  ib.  640, 
before  the  catalogue  of  ihe  Italian  forces. 
Here  it  is  perhaps  open  to  the  objection 
that  a  deliberate  exaggeration  is  intended, 
the  exaltation  of  what  is  naturally  mean, 
not  the  treatment  of  things  unusually 
noble  in  language  transcending  the  poet's 
ordinary  powers. 

With  *  maeno  ore  sonandum '  Forb. 
comp.  Hor.  S.  i  iv  43,  *  os  Magna  sona- 
turum,*  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
poet — probably  an  imitation  of  Virg. 

295.  *  Incipiens  .  .  .  edico '  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  edict  made  by  the  praetors 
on  entering  office,  as  Keightley  observes, 
remarking  also  that  the  langua^e  in  gene- 
ral  seems  to  be  that  of  a  propnetor  going 
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carpere  oves,  dum  mox  frondosa  reducitur  aestas, 
et  multa  duram  stipula  felicumque  maniplis 
stemere  subter  humum,  glacies  ne  frigida  laedat 
molle  pecus,  scabiemque  ferat  turpisque  podagras. 
post  hinc  digressus  iubeo  frondentia  capris 
arbuta  sufficere  et  fluvios  praebere  recentis, 
et  stabula  a  ventis  hiberno  opponere  soli 
ad  medium  conversa  diem,  cum  frigidus  olim 
iam  cadit  extremoque  inrorat  Aquarius  anno. 
haec  quoque  non  cura  nobis  leviore  tuendae. 
nec  minor  usus  erit,  quamvis  Milesia  magno 
vellera  mutentur  Tyrios  incocta  rubores : 


300 


305 


round  his  estate(Cato  ii).  Comp.  also  A. 
X  258,  *  Prindpio  sociis  edicit,  signa 
sequantur,*  where  the  language  is  military. 
'  Edico '  is  followed  by  an  inf.  clause  as 
A.  XI  463.  There  however  the  subject  of 
the  inf.  is  the  same  as  the  dat.  expressed 
with  the  verb ;  here  it  is  different,  though 
the  dat.  (*tibi'  or  *  pastoribus ')  is  not 
expressed.  In  v.  298  the  subject  is 
changed  so  as  to  be  identical  with  the 
implied  dative.  Comp.  the  change  of 
subject  w.  3JO  foll. 

*  MoIIibus  seems  generally  to  denote 
comfort,  including  the  requisites  mentioned 
V.  297,  but  not  them  only.  So  the  foliage 
of  summer  is  mentioned  in  the  next  line, 
as  the  thing  for  which  the  shepherd  must 
provide  a  substitute. 

*  Herbara  : '  Col.  (vii  3)  recommends 
elm  or  ash  leaves,  beans,  vetches,  etc. 

296.  '  Dum  reducitur  :  *  see  E.  ix  23. 

*  Mox :  *  they  will  not  have  to  remain 
long  in  the  sheds.  *The  cold  weather 
does  not  begin  in  the  south  of  Italy  till 
towards  the  end  of  December.'  (Keight- 
ley. )  '  Aestas '  includes  all  the  warmer 
months,  as  '  hiemps '  the  colder. 

297.  Cato  V  ;  Varro  112;  Col.  VI  i  3. 

298.  [*  Supter '  Pal.  and  Rom,— H.  N.] 

299.  'Turpis  podagras,'  probably  the 
*clavi,*  a  name  given  to  two  kinds  of 
disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep,  Col.  vii  5. 

300.  *  Digressus : '  as  if  he  were  actu- 
ally  moving  to  another  part  of  his  farm 
(Keightley). 

302.  Col.  (vii  3)  says  that  sheep-cotes 
ought  to  look  south,  and  from  ib.  6  it 
seems  probable  that  he  would  extend  the 
remark  to  coats.  Varro  (11  ii  3)  prefers 
the  east  for  ooth. 


303.  Aquarius  sets  in  February,  which 
with  the  Komans  would  be  close  on  the 
end  of  the  natural  year.     *  Frigidus '  and 

*  cadit '  seem  to  refer  to  the  sign,  *  inrorat ' 
to  the  supposed  B^re  in  the  zodiac. 
*Sprinkling  the  skurts  of  the  departing 
year.* 

*  Cum  olim '  seems  equivalent  to  *  olim 
cum,'  for  which  see  ii  403. 

305.  The  MSS.  present  three  readings, 
*hacc — tuendae*   (fragm.   Vat.,  Rom.), 

*  hae — tuendae '  ( Pal. ),  *  haec — tuenda  ' 
(Med.).  *  Haec — tuendae '  seems  prefer- 
able,  as  enabling  us  to  explain  the  two 
others.  *  Haec '  is  an  archaic  form  of  the 
nom.  fem.  pl. ,  used  by  Plaut.  Lucr.  Cic. 
etc,  if  not  elsewhere  in  Virg.  (see  A  vi 
852).  It  would  naturally  be  misunder- 
stood  by  transcribers,  as  it  has  been  by 
Serv.  and  Philarg.,  who  defend  *  hacc — 
tuendae '  on  the  ground  that  the  junction 
of  neuter  with  fem.  is  a  Latin  idiom. 
[See  Neue-Wagener,  ii  p.  417.] 

Wund.  is  right  in  connecting  the  line 
with  what  goes  before  (comp.  Hor.  S.  Ii  ii 
68,  *  unctam  Convivis  praebebit  aquam  ; 
vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum'),  though  it 
has  also  a  reference  to  what  follows. 

306.  *High  as  is  the  price  that  wool 
fetches  when  dyed.'  The  introduction  of 
'quamvis'  with  an  exception  expressed 
in  special,  not  in  general  langua^e,  is 
like  I  38,  39,  *Quamvis  Elysios  miretur 
Graecia  campos,  Nec  repetita  sequi  curet 
Proserpina  matrem.* 

*  Milesia  vellera,'  iv  334,  mentioned 
among  the  best  by  Col.  vii  2,  ranked 
third,  after  the  Apulian  and  Graeco- 
Italian,  by  Pliny  viii  190. 

307.  [Rom.  has  *  colores.' — H.  N.] 
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densior  hinc  suboles,  hinc  largi  copia  lactis ; 
quam  magis  exhausto  spumaverit  ubere  mulctra, 
laeta  magis  pressis  manabunt  flumina  mammis.      310 
nec  minus  interea  barbas  incanaque  menta 
Cinyphii  tondent  hirci  saetasque  comantis 
usum  in  castrorum  et  miseris  velamina  nautis. 
pascuntur  vero  silvas  et  summa  Lycaei, 
horrentisque  rubos  et  amantis  ardua  dumos ;  315 

atque  ipsae  memores  redeunt  in  tecta,  suosque 
ducunt,  et  gravido  superant  vix  ubere  limen. 
ergo  omni  studio  glaciem  ventosque  nivalis, 
quo  minor  est  illis  curae  mortalis  egestas, 
avertes,  victumque  feres  et  virgea  laetus  320 

pabula,  nec  tota  claudes  faenilia  bruma. 


308.  The  recominendations  of  the  goat 
enumerated  in  this  and  the  foUowing  lines 
are  simimed  up  Geopon.  xviii  9,  didvfio- 
TOKtl  Sk  laQ  im  iroXVf  kcu  rjol0et  rd  ycww- 
fuva,  Koi  wpoao^ovQ  iiSotoiv  oifK  6\iyac,  rdQ 
aw6  ydkaKToc  Kai  rvpov  Kai  KpiutQ,  irpoQ 
Sk  rovTOig  rdg  dirb  rijg  rpixoQ.  Goats 
occasionally  bear  three,  Col.  vii  6.  *  Copia 
lactis/  E.  I  82.  [For  the  second  *hinc* 
fragm.  Vat.  has  *  hic.*— H.  N.] 

309.  Rom.  has  *  quo  :  *  *  quam '  is  the 
reading  of  Ribbeck's  other  MSS.  and  is 
suffidently  supported  by  A.  vii  787, 
where  *  tam  magis  .  .  .  quam  magis ' 
occurs.  The  meaning  is,  as  *  exhausto ' 
shows  :  the  fiiller  the  pails  after  one  milk- 
ing,  the  more  will  be  yielded  by  the 
next. 

310.  *Flumina:'  Pal.,  Rom.  [and 
Nonius  p.  340]  give  *  ubera,'  which  is 
acknowledged  by  Philai^.,  and  was  pre- 
ferred  by  some  earlier  editors. 

311.  'Incanaque  menta,'  A.  vi  809. 

312.  'Tondent,'  *  men  clip,'  like  *in- 
urunt,'  v.  158.  This  seems  better  than  to 
separate  *  Cin)rphii '  from  '  hirci,'  making 
it  nom.  plural,  or  to  suppose  that  the 
goats  are  said  to  clip  their  own  beards 
because  they  surrender  them  to  the  shears. 
Tbe  latter  view,  though  slightly  supported 
by  *barbas,'  is  discountenanced  by  the 
use  of  'pascuntur,'  v.  314,  of  the  goats 
generally. 

The  river  Cinyps,  in  Libya,  is  men- 
tioned  by  Hdt.  iv  175,  198  ;  its  goats  are 
alluded  to  Martial  viii  li  ii,  xiv  140; 


the  use  to  which  their  hair  was  put, 
by  Sil.  III  276.  Rom.  has  *  hircis,' 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  initial  letter 
of  *  saetas.'    [*  Hirqui '  Pal.— H.  N.] 

313.  *  Nautis  : '  *  capra  pilos  ministrat 
ad  usum  nauticum,'  Varro  ii  11. 

314.  *  Pascuntur  *  is  constructed  with 
an  accusative,  as  being  equivalent  to  a 
transitive  verb  ;  so  *dcpascitur,*  v.  458. 

*  Lycaei '  (E.  x  15),  another  instance  of 
specincation  for  the  sake  of  dignity. 

315.  *  Amantis  litora  myrtos,'  iv  124. 
[Med.  a  m.  pr.,  put  316  before  315.] 
3x6.  *  Ipsae  lacte  domum  referent  dis- 

tenta  capellae  Ubera,'  E.  iv  21.  The 
fact,  however,  is  mentioned  there  as  a 
wonder,  not  as  part  of  ordinary  nature. 
Med.  has  *inmemores.' 

*  Suos,'  their  young. 

317.  The  pause  after  the  first  foot  ex- 
presses  the  slowness  of  their  approach 
with  their  burden  of  milk. 

318.  *  Omni  studio '  contains  the  notion 
of  *  eo  magis,'  the  natural  correlative  of 
*quominor.' 

319.  *Curae  mortalis '  =  *  curae  mor- 
talium,'  like  *  mortalia  corda,'  i  123; 
*mortaIis  visus,'  A.  ii  605;  *mortaIi 
sermone,'  Lucr.  v  121. 

320.  *  Virgea  pabula,'  the  arbutes  men- 
tioned  v.  301. 

*Laetus'  seems  rightly  explained  by 
Wagn.  as  *Iar^us,'  the  epithet  belonging 
rather  to  the  gift  than  to  the  giver. 

321.  *  Let  them  have  good  store  of  hay 
the  winter  through.' 
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at  vero  Zephyris  cum  laeta  vocantibus  aestas 

in  saltus  utrumque  gregem  atque  in  pascua  mittet, 

Luciferi  primo  cum  sidere  frigida  rura 

carpamus,  dum  mane  novum,  dum  gramina  canent, 


et  ros  in  tenera  pecori  gratissimus  herba 
inde,  ubi  quarta  sitim  caeli  coUegerit  hora 
et  cantu  querulae  rumpent  arbusta  cicadae, 
ad  puteos  aut  alta  greges  ad  stagna  iubebo 
currentem  ilignis  potare  canalibus  undam  ; 
aestibus  at  mediis  umbrosam  exquirere  vallem, 
sicubi  magna  lovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 
ingentis  tendat  ramos,  aut  sicubi  nigrum 
ilicibus  crebris  sacra  nemus  accubet  umbra ; 
tum  tenuis  dare  rursus  aquas,  et  pascere  rursus 


326 


330 


335 


322-338.  'In  summer  let  them  graze 
carly  in  the  moming  ;  as  the  heat  comes 
on,  take  them  to  water;  at  midday  let 
them  rest  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  graze  again.' 

323.  *  Utrumoue  gregem,'  sheep  and 
goats.  *  Mittet  is  the  reading  of  Med. 
a  m.  pr.  and  is  clearly  right.  The  other 
MSS.  have  *  mittes  *  [and  so  Ribbeck]. 

324.  *  Aestate  .  .  .  cum  prima  luce 
exeunt  pastum,  propterea  quod  tunc  herba 
roscida  meridianam,  quae  aridior  est, 
iucunditate  praestat,'  Varro  11  2.  The 
present  passage  is  partially  repeated  from 
E.  VIII 14,  where  Damon  invokes  Lucifer. 
['  Lucifero '  fragm.  Vat.  originally,  and 
Gud.— H.  N.]. 

325.  It  is  a  question  whether  *car- 
pamus  *  means  *  let  us  haste  alung,'  like 
*carpere  prata,*  v.  142,  *carf)ere  gyrum,* 
V.  191,  or  *  let  us  graze,*  the  shepherd 
being  identified  with  his  flock. 

326.  E.  VIII  15. 

327.  *  Caeli  hora,*  like  *  caeli  menses ' 
I  335;  *  caeli  tempore  *  iv  100. 

*  Sitim  collegerat  *  is  used  of  becoming 
thirsty,  Ov.  M.  v  446,  like  *  frigus  colli- 
gere  *  of  catching  cold  ;  the  sense  of 
thirst  is  here  attributed  to  the  time  of 
day. 

328.  Comp.  E.  11  13.  With  *nimpent 
arbusta'  Serv.  comp.  'adsiduo  ruptae 
lectore  columnae,'  Juv.  I  12.  For  the 
change  from  *collegerit*  to  •rumpent' 
see  IV  282. 

329.  *Iubcbo:'    Pal.,    fragm.    Vat. ; 


*iubeto'   Med.    Rom.    Nonius   p.    216. 

*  lubebo '  is  necessary  to  the  sense :  with 

*  iubeto '  the  subject  of  the  following  in- 
finitives  would  be  *  greges,*  or  we  should 
have  an  untenable  inf.  for  imperative 
(see  A.  III  405).  With  *iubebo'  Heyne 
comp.  *suadebo,*  iv  264,  and  Wakef. 
appositely  cites  Hor.  A.  P.  317,  *  Re- 
spicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  iubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem  et  vivas  hmc  ducere 


Vvurreniem     iiignis     cananous 
mean  no  more  than  poured  into 
*  Ilignis  :  '  i.  q.  *  iligneis,'  the 
dinary  form.     Hor.   S.   ii  iv  40, 


330.  *  Currentem    ilignis     canalibus  * 
seems  to 
troughs. 
more  ordinary 

*  iligna  nutritus  glande.' 

331.  *  Exquirere  : '  the  subject  is  here 
changed  from  the  sheep  to  the  shepherd. 
For  *  at  *  Med.  Pal.  [and  originally  tragm. 
Vat.]have  *aut.* 

332.  *  Annoso  robore  quercum,"  A.  iv 
441. 

334.  *  Ilicibus  crebris  *  with  *nigrum,* 

*  sacra  umbra  *  with  *  nemus.' 

*  Accubet '  rather  than  *  adstet,*  as  ap- 
plying  to  the  resting  of  the  shadow  on 
the  ground,  like  *  procubet  umbra,*  etc , 
V.  145  (Taubmann,  referring  to  Turoebus, 
Adversaria  v  4).  *  Where  the  grove,  black 
with  countless  ilexes,  reposes  nigh  in 
hallowed  shadow.* 

335.  *  Tenuis  *  seems  a  *  f>erpetual  * 
epithet  of  water,  as  of  air,  expressing  its 
penetrating  power.  See  i  92;  iv  410. 
Others  understand  it  of  water  from  a 
little  stream. 
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soHs  ad  occasum,  cum  frigidus  aera  vesper 
temperat,  et  saltus  reficit  iam  roscida  luna, 
litoraque  alcyonem  resonant,  acalanthida  dumi. 
Quid  tibi  pastores  Libyae,  quid  pascua  versu 
prosequar,  et  raris  habitata  mapalia  tectis?  340 

saepe  diem  noctemque  et  totum  ex  ordine  mensem 
pascitur  itque  pecus  longa  in  deserta  sine  ullis 
hospitiis:  tantum  campi  iacet.     omnia  secum 


|p 


336.  'Temperat  aera'  like  'temperat 
arva,'  i  iia  There  the  sense  of  the  word 
is  further  deBned  by  *arentia,'  denoting 
the  thing  to  be  relieved,  as  it  is  here  by 
*  frigidus,'  denoting  the  relief  to  be  given. 

337.  *  lam  roscida,'  beginning  to  drop 
dew.  The  moon  was  called  *  roriHua ' 
and  *  roris  mater.*  For  the  general  sense 
comp.  II  202. 

338.  'Resonant  alcyonem,  acalan- 
thida : '  a  bolder  variety  for  '  resonant 
cantum  alcyonis,  acalanthidos.' 

*Alcyonem.*  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  iii 
383  seems  to  be  right  in  preferring  *  alcy- 
onem'  (found  in  one  of  Ribbeck's  cur- 
sives)  to  '  Alcyonen,'  on  the  ground  that 
the  personiHcation  does  not  suit  a  simple 
passage  like  this.  In  iv  15,  as  he  says, 
the  case  is  different,  as  there  the  mytho- 
logical  accessories  of  the  swallow  are 
mentioned.  The  ordinary  reading  *  alcy- 
onen '  inconsistently  gives  the  Greek 
form,  but  drops  the  personiBcation. 

[For  the  bird,  comp.  i  398.  The  king- 
fisher,  which  Virgil  prob.  means,  does  not 
sing,  but  was  credited  with  the  voice  of  the 
mythical  Alcyon.  *  Acalanthis '  may  be 
a  warbler  ;  it  seems  not  to  be  a  goldfinch. 
See  Warde  FowIer's  Year  with  the  Birds 
ch.  vii  and  Thompson's  Greek  Birds  pp. 
19,  28.] 

339-383.  *  As  an  instance  where 
summer-grazing  is  carried  to  the  utmost, 
I  might  tell  of  shepherd  life  in  Africa. 
In  those  vast  plains  the  cattle  feed  day 
and  night  for  a  month  together,  and  the 
herdsman  carries  his  chattelswith  him,  like 
a  Roman  soldier  on  march.  The  opposite 
extreme  is  in  Scythia,  where  there  is  no 
grazing,  and  the  cattle  are  always  shut  up. 
Ice  and  snow  are  there  all  the  year  round  ; 
day  and  night  are  alike ;  all  liquids  freeze  ; 
sudden  snow-storms  kill  the  cattle  ;  deer 
are  not  hunted,  but  butchered  in  the  ice  ; 
the  natives  live  underground  by  the  fire, 
playing  and  drinking.' 


340.  •  Mapalia,'  or  *  magalia,'  which 
appear  to  differ  only  in  quantity,  are 
denned  by  Cato  (as  quoted  by  Fest.  and 
by  Serv.  on  A.  i  421)  *quasi  cohortes 
rotundae/  referring  to  the  *  cohortes  vil- 
laticae,'  in  which  the  live-stock,  etc,  were 
kept.     These  *  cohortes  *  were  made  up 

*  ex  pluribus  tectis '  (Varro  L.  L.  iv  16), 
having  various  sheds  or  other  buildings 
round  them.  Thus  *mapalia'  seem  to 
have  been  a  camp  or  settlement  of  various 
tents  or  huts  (here  called  *  tecta '),  which 
would  naturally  be  scattered,  *  rara ' 
(Keightley  comp.  A.  viii  98),  owing  to 
thinness  of  population  and  extent  of 
country,  and  easily  movable.  Shaw 
(Travels  pp.  220  foll.,  ed.  1757)  gives  a 
full  account  of   these  encampments    or 

*  dou-wars,'  which  he  says  consist  of  a 
number  of  tents  (he  had  seen  from  3  to 
300),  usually  placed  in  a  circle.  This 
agrees  with  A.  i  421,  iv  259.  *  Mapalia ' 
seems  also  to  have  been  used  for  the  tents 
themselves  (Sall.  Jug.  18,  and  perhaps 
Pliny  V  22,  Val.  FI.  ii  460,  where  *  ma- 
pale'  is  used  in  sing.).  These  tents 
according  to  Sall.  were  oblong,  and  shaped 
like  the  keels  of  boats,  as  they  appear 
to  bc  in  the  present  day  (Shaw  I.  c, 
Hay's  Western  Barbary  p.  25,  quoted  by 
Keightlejr).  [See  also  Boissiere,  Algerie 
romaine  1  53.] 

341.  The  elder  Scaliger,  a  great  Vir- 
gilian  enthusiast,  declares  (Poet.  v  16) 
that  ApoIIo  himself  could  produce  nothing 
superior  to  these  verses. 

343.  *  Hospitiis,'  fixed  dwellin^,  where 
they  could  be  received  at  their  journey's 
end,  as  distinct  from  what  the  herdsmen 
carry  with  them.  *  Tantum  campi  iacet ' 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  *hospitia,' 
and  for  the  continuous  journeying.  Lade- 
wig  had  a  strange  notion  that  *  pecus '  was 
nom.  to  *  iacet '  and  *  campi '  local  gen. 

*  Omnia  secum  agit : '  the  same  practice 
seems  to  have  prevailed  on  a  smaller 
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armentarius  Afer  agit,  tectumque  Laremque 
armaque  Amyclaeumque  canem  Cressamque  pharetram ; 
non  secus  ac  patriis  acer  Romanus  in  armis  346 

iniusto  sub  fasce  viam  cum  carpit,  et  hosti 
ante  expectatum  positis  stat  in  ag^ine  castris. 

At  non,  qua  Scythiae  gentes  Maeotiaque  unda, 
turbidus  et  torquens  flaventis  Hister  harenas,  350 

quaque  redit  medium  Rhodope  porrecta  sub  axem: 
illic  clausa  tenent  stabulis  armenta,  nec  uUae 
aut  herbae  campo  apparent  aut  arbore  frondes, 
sed  iacet  aggeribus  niveis  informis  et  alto 
terra  gelu  late,  septemque  adsurgit  in  ulnas.  355 

semper  hiemps,  semper  spirantes  frigora  cauri. 
tum  sol  pallentis  haut  umquam  discutit  umbras, 


scale  in  Italy.  *  Contra  illae  in  saltibus 
quae  pascuntur  et  a  tectis  absunt  longe, 
portant  secum  crates  aut  retia,  quibus 
cohortes  in  solitudine  faciant,  ceteraque 
utensilia,*  Varro  ii  ii  9.  Possibly  Virg. 
intended  his  illustration  to  convey  an  in- 
direct  precept  to  the  Italian  shepherd. 

344.  *His  roof  and  his  home.*  Sil. 
II  441  foU.,  imitating  this  passage, 
enumerates  among  the  baggage  of  the 
Nomad,  *tectumque  focique  In  silicis 
venis.* 

345.  *  Spartan  dog  and  Cretan  quiver  * 
are  unseasonable  reminiscences,  like  those 
in  E.  X  59,  G.  III  12.  The  Numidian 
was  not  likely  to  be  thus  equipped. 

346.  *  Patriis  *  seems  to  refer  to  the 
nianner  of  campaigning  rather  than  to  the 
actual  armour. 

347.  *  Iniusto  *  of  excess,  like  *  iniquo 
pondere,*  1  164.  The  Roman  soldier, 
besides  his  armour,  had  to  carry  pro- 
visions,  palisades  for  the  camp,  etc.  (Cic. 
Tusc  II  16),  altogether  amounting  to 
60  Ib.,  according  to  Vegetius  i  19. 
[Fragm.  Vat.  has  *invito.'— H.  N.] 

*  Garpit  *  implies  haste,  as  the  next  line 
shows. 

*  Hosti '  is  a  dat.  of  reference,  such  as  is 
more  often  found  in  the  case  of  personal 
pronouns :  see  258.  Med.  originally  had 
*hostem,' Pal.   *hostis.' 

[♦  Quom '  fragm.  Vat.— H.  N.] 

348.  *  Ante  expectatum  '  recurs  Ov. 
M.  IV  790 ;  VI 11  5  ;  Sen.  Ep.  1 14,  etc. 
(Forb.)     So  *  expectato  maturius.' 

*  Positis  castris  '  i.  q.  *  et  castra  ponit.' 


The  soldiers,  on  coming  to  the  end  of 
their  march,  immediately  encamp. 

Pal.  has  *agmina,'  which  Ribbeck 
prefers,  supposing  *  in  agmina  hostis '  to 
mean  *  against  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.' 

349.  *  At  non : '  but  things  are  not  so, 
i.e.  this  comparison  does  not  hold  good, 
where,  etc  The  ellipse  occurs  iv  530, 
A.  IV  529  :  in  the  latter  place  howcvcr  it 
can  be  supplied  at  once  from  the  context. 

The  geography  is  va^e,  as  usual  when 
\'irgil  speaks  of  countnes  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary  beat.  *  Maeotia  tellus '  is  mentiooed 
A.  VI  799  as  an  extreme  point. 

350.  *Turbidus  '  closely  connected  wilh 

*  torquens,'  which  it  qualifies  (Wagn.  and 
Wund.).     '  Hister,'  11  497. 

351.  *  Redit '  expresses  the  form  of  the 
mountain,  stretching  first  to  east  and  then 
to  north  (Serv.).  For  the  exaggeration 
which  places  Thrace  in  the  extreme  north 
see  IV  517. 

354.  *  Informis,'  shapeless,  like  Chaos  ; 
comp.  E.  VI  36  note. 

355«.  The  earth  is  said  to  rise,  because 
its  height  is  increased  by  the  ice  and 
snow. 

357.  *  Tum  '  scems  merely  to  mark  the 
transition,  *  Nay,  the  sun,'  etc.  This  and 
the  two  following  lines  are  imitated  from 
Od.  XI  15  foll.,  where  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Cimmerians  is  similarly  described. 
Similar  imitations  occur  Ov.  M.  xi  592  ; 
Pseudo-Tibull.  iv  i  65. 

*  Pallentis  umbras,'  A.  iv  26,  opposed 
here  to  the  rosy  brightness  of  the  sun, 

*  rubro,'  v.  359. 
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nec  cum  invectus  equis  altum  petit  aethera,  nec  cum 
praecipitem  Oceani  rubro  lavit  aequore  currum. 
concrescunt  subitae  currenti  in  flumine  crustae,      360 
undaque  iam  tergo  ferratos  sustinet  orbes, 
puppibus  illa  prius,  patulis  nunc  hospita  plaustris; 
aeraque  dissiliunt  volgo,  vestesque  rigescunt 
indutae,  caeduntque  securibus  umida  vina, 
et  totae  solidam  in  gladem  vertere  lucunae  365 

stiriaque  inpexis  induruit  horrida  barbis. 
interea  toto  non  setius  aere  ninguit: 
intereunt  pecudes,  stant  circumfusa  pruinis 
corpora  magna  boum,  confertoque  agmine  cervi 
torpent  mole  nova  et  summis  vix  cornibus  extanL 
hos  non  inmissis  canibus,  non  cassibus  ullis  371 

puniceaeve  agitant  pavidos  formidine  pinnae, 


359.  [As  above,  v.  221,  a  late  corr.  in 
Med.  has*lavat.'— H.  N.] 

360.  Thomson's  lines  (Winter,  723 
foll.)  form  a  good  comment:  *An  icy 
gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool  Breathes  a 
blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career  Arrests 
the  bickering  stream.'  The  language  is 
from  Lucr.  vi  626,  *moUisque  luti  con- 
crescere  crustas.* 

361.  •  Ferratos  orbis  : '  from  Lucr.  vi 
551,  where  *  rotarum  *  is  expressed. 

362.  '  Illa,'  as  in  A.  i  3  ;  it  seems 
equivalent  to  a  repetition  of  the  noun. 

Heyne  seems  right  in  saying  that  the 
rhythm  requires  us  ttf  connect  *  patulis  * 
with  * plaustris  ;*  see  E.  ii  2a  The  breadth 
and  flatness  of  the  waggons  gives  a  notion 
uf  weight,  as  Ladewig  rightly  understands 
it.     *  Hospita  aequora,*  A.  iii  377. 

363.  •  Volgo,'  as  in  Lucr.  i  238,  gene- 
rally  or  universally ;  comp.  below  v.  494, 
A.  iii  643.  Strabo  (n  C  74)  has  an  ac- 
count  from  Eratosthenes  of  the  splitting 
of  a  bronze  vessel  by  the  cold,  commemo- 
rated  by  an  inscriptlon  in  the  temple  of 
Aesculapius  [at  Panticapaeum].  Mr. 
Long  suggests  that  the  vessel  contained 
water,  which  expanded  when  it  became 
ice,  and  burst  the  bronze. 

365.  The  pools  from  which  they  drank 
or  drew  water  were  frozen  to  the  bottom. 
The  line  is  not  very  clearly  connected 
with  V.  364,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
object  to  it,  as  Wund.  and  Keightley  do. 

[*  Vertere,*  intrans.  A.  x  240  note.] 


[•  Lucunae :  *  Med.  orieinally  and  so 
Ribbeck;  good  MS.  authority  supports 
the  form  in  Lucr.  iii  103 1,  vi  538,  552. 
The  other  MSS.  here  have  *  Jacunae.— 
H.  N.] 

366.  *  Glacie  riget  horrida  barba,*  A. 
IV  251,  of  Atlas. 

367.  •  Non  setius : '  the  snow  is  as  bad 
as  the  frost 

368.  Looking  back  to  v.  352,  we  must 
apparently  convict  Virg.  of  an  oversight. 
Ladewig  may  be  right  in  saying  that  ihe 
oxen  would  be  those  required  to  draw  the 
•plaustra,*  v.  362.  Heyne  supposes  that 
he  means  to  allow  some  exceptions  when 
the  cattle  are  tumed  out  to  graze,  and 
that  during  one  of  these  a  snow-storm 
comes  on.  But  this  last  view  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  bome  out  by  the  language. 

369.  Comp.  Thomson,  Winter,  240, 
•  Drooping,  the  labouring  ox  Stands 
covered  <yer  with  snow,  and  then  de- 
mands  The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.'  Virg. 
here  simply  gives  the  physical  image  ;  m 
V.  525  he  bnngs  out  the  pathos  involved 
in  the  relation  of  beasts  to  man.  Rom. 
and  fragm.  Veron.  have  *  confecto.* 

370.  •  Mole  nova,'  the  weight  of  a  bulk 
not  their  own ;  so  Heyne,  *  insolenti, 
nempe  nivis,*  and  Trapp  and  Martyn 
•unusual  weight.'  *Torpent'  expresses 
numbness  as  well  as  mere  oppression. 

372.  *  Puniceae  saeptum  tormidine  pin- 
nae,'  A.  xii  750.  « Formido  *  was  the 
name  of  the  cord  with  red  feathers  which 
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set  frustra  oppositum  trudentes  pectore  montem 

comminus  obtruncant  ferro,  gfraviterque  rudentis 

caedunt,  et  magno  laeti  clamore  reportant  375 

ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  alta 

otia  agunt  terra,  congestaque  robora  totasque 

advolvere  focis  ulmos  ignique  dedere. 

hic  noctem  ludo  ducunt,  et  pocula  laeti 

fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vitea  sorbis.  380 

talis  Hyperboreo  septem  subiecta  trioni 

gens  effrena  virum  Riphaeo  tunditur  Euro, 

et  pecudum  fulvis  velatur  corpora  saetis. 


the  hunters  stretched  along  thc  openings 
of  the  woods  to  drive  the  game  into  the 
net  (Sen.  de  Ira  ii  12),  its  Greek  api>ella- 
tion  being  yJipivBoQ.  Here  Virg.  pro- 
bably  so  far  reverts  to  the  common 
meaning  as  to  make  *  formidine '  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  feathers. 

373.  They  are  iramersed  in  the  snow, 
and  try  in  vain  to  push  it  before  them. 
[*Sed^Pal.— H.  N.] 

374.  *  Rudere,'  properly  used  of  asses, 
is  transferred  to  lions,  A.  vii  16,  to  the 
monster  Cacus,  A.  viii  248,  and  even  to 
the  prow  of  a  vessel,  A.  iii  561.  So  *  bray* 
is  sometimes  used  of  a  deer  in  English 
(though,  according  to  Scott,  Marmion  iv 
16,  note,  *  bell '  is  more  appropriate),  and 
Spenser  makes  a  tiger  *  bray.* 

376.  This  Troglodytic  life  is  reported 
of  the  Sarmatians  by  Mela  ii  i,  of  the 
Germans  by  Tac  Germ.  16,  of  the  Ar- 
menians  by  Xenophon,  an  eye-witness, 
Anab.  iv  5.  In  Aesch.  Prom.  452  it  is  part 
of  the  barbarism  from  which  Prometheus 
raised  thehuman  race :  KarwpvxH  ^  ^vatov, 
iacT  ariffvpoi  Mvpfi^cec»  <5vrpwv  kv  ^vxole 
dvfiXioic,  *  Ipsi  *  distinguishes  their  own 
life  from  the  state  of  things  about  them. 

379.  *  Noctem,'  the  whole  time  during 
which  storms  prevail  and  the  sun  does  not 
shine. 

*  Ducunt : '  *  noctem  sermone  trahe- 
bat,'  A.  i  748 ;  *  nos  fiendo  dudmus 
horas/  A.  vi  539.  It  is  diflScult  to  say 
whether  the  notion  is  that  of  speeding 
along  or  of  drawing  out.  Here  the  natural 
length  of  the  winter  night  is  a  reason  for 
supposing  speeding  along  to  be  meant.  So 
in  Hor.  Ep.  i  v  11,  *  Aestivam  sermone 
benigno  tendere  noctem,'  the  meaning  is 
that  the  natural  shortness  of  the  summer 


night  is  10  be  counteracted  by  thc  pleasure 
of  conversation. 

*  Pocula,'  a  draught  (19;  E.  viii  28). 
In  the  sense  of  a  cup  it  could  hardly  stand 
with  *  vitea,*  which  would  have  to  be  un- 
derstood  of  the  wood,  like  *  pocula  £agina,' 
£.  III  36. 

380.  *  Fermento : '  Virg.  evidentlymeans 
beer,  the  national  drink  of  Germany,  Gaul, 
and  other  countries  (Tac.  Gemi.  23  ;  Pliny 
XIV  149  ;  XXII  164).  But  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  uses  *  fermento  *  of  fermented 
grains,  or  mistake^  the  process,  supposing 
that  leaven  is  used. 

*  Sorbis :  *  a  kind  of  cider  seems  to  have 
been  made  firom  service  berries,  Pliny  xiv 
103 ;  Palladius  however  (ii  15)  speaks  as 
if  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay.  It  b  pos- 
sible,  though  scarcely  likely,  that  *fer- 
mento  atque  sorbis '  may  be  for  *  sorbis 
fermentatis,'  according  to  a  suggestion  of 
Martyn's  adopted  by  Wagn. 

381.  *  Septem  trioni  : '  *  septemtriones ' 
were  the  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major,  con- 
ceived  by  the  Romans  as  seven  oxen 
(*triones  boves  appellantur  a  bubulcb' 
Varro).  The  plursj  form  is  of  course  older 
than  the  sing.  :  compare  *  decemviri,  de- 
cemvir.'  The  tmesis  is  used  in  the  pl. 
by  Cic.  N.  D.  II 41,  in  the  sing.  by  Ovid 
M.  I  64. 

382.  '  Efirena  : '  denoting  the  freedom 
of savage  life.  *Riphaeo,'i24a  Dryden*s 
rendenng  of  this  and  the  preceding  line  is 
amusing,  when  we  consider  the  various 
relations  between  Holland  and  England 
in  his  day  :  *  Such  are  the  cold  Ryphean 
race,  and  such  The  savage  Scythian,  and 
unwarlike  Dutch.' 

383.  *VeIatur'  (Rom.,  Pal.,  Gud.) 
was  restored  by  Heins.   for  *velantur' 
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Si  tibi  lanitium  curae,  primum  aspera  silva 
lappaeque  tribolique  absint ;  fuge  pabula  laeta ;       385 
continuoque  greges  villis  lege  mollibus  albos. 
illum  autem,  quamvis  aries  sit  candidus  ipse, 
nigra  subest  udo  tantum  cui  lingua  palato, 
reice,  ne  maculis  infuscet  vellera  pullis 
nascentum,  plenoque  alium  circumspice  campo.       390 
munere  sic  niveo  lanae,  si  credere  dignum  est, 
Pan  deus  Arcadiae  captam  te,  Luna,  fefellit, 
in  nemora  alta  vocans ;  nec  tu  aspernata  vocantem. 

At  cui  lactis  amor,  cytisum  lotosque  frequentis 
ipse  manu  salsasque  ferat  praesepibus  herbas.         395 


(Med.) ;  the  plural  was  introdaced  prob. 
Ijy  those  who  wished  to  bring  the  verb 
into  agreement  with  '  corpora.' — The  line 
is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding ; 
they  are  assailed  by  the  wintry  wind,  and 
they  arm  themselves  against  it. 

384-393.  *  If  you  breed  sheep  for  wool, 
let  them  avoid  prickly  shrubs  and  luxuriant 
food.  Be  careful  in  the  choice  of  rams, 
rejecting  even  those  whose  fleeces  are  un- 
impeadb^bly  white,  if  their  tongues  be 
dark.  Wool  is  a  great  object :  it  tcmpted 
even  the  moon-|joddess.' 

384.  *  Lanitium  *  seems  rightly  cx- 
plained  by  Forcell.,  *  lanae  proventus.* 
*  Lanitia  *  occurs  in  Laberius  (fr.  *  Pau- 
pertas  *)  v.  67,  *  lanities  *  in  Tertullian. 

[*  Primum,'  especially,  is  not  followed 
bv  *  deinde  *  or  other  particle :  many 
similar  passages  are  referred  to  by  Munro, 
Lucr.  I  161.  J 

*Aspera  silva,  Lappaeque  tribolique,' 
I  152.  These  tear  the  wool  and  wound 
the  flesh,  see  v.  444. 

385.  *  Pabula  laeta,*  a  common  expres- 
sion  in  Lucr.  Here  thc  epithet  is  em- 
phatic  ;  it  is  luxuriant  pasturage  which 
injures  the  wool,  Col.  vii  2. 

386.  *  Continuo,*  i  169.  *  Mollibus '  is 
equally  emphatic  wilh  *albos.*  Cerda 
refers  to  Geop.  xviii ;  Varro  ii  2 ;  Col. 
vii  2  ;  PalL  VIII  4. 

388.  *  Tantum  *  admits  the  apparent 
slightness  of  the  defect  as  compared  with 
the  general  excellence  of  the  ram,  *ipse.' 
The  precept  is  found  in  all  the  rustic 
writers,  some  of  whom  ( Aristot.  H.  A.  vi 
19;  Col.  VII  3  ;  Plinyviii  i89)laydown 
a  general  rule  that  the  colour  of  the  fleece 
dependft  on  that  of  the  ram's  tongue.   The 

I.  1 


writer  in  the  Geop,  (xviii  6)  so  far  differs 
from  the  rest  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  ewe's 
tongue  which  should  be  examined.  Virg. 
however  seems  not  quite  to  have  under- 
stood  his  authorities.  They  say  that  a 
black  tongue  will  produce  black  lambs,  a 
speckled  tongue,  speckled ;  he  makes  a 
black  tongue  the  indication  of  a  speckled 
offspring. 

390.  *  Pleno  .  .  .  campo,'  as  Heyne 
remarks,  lends  dignity  to  the  subject. 

391.  A  legend  fisrrowed  from  Nicander, 
as  we  are  told  by  Macrob.  Sat.  V  22.  One 
version  is  that  Pan  changed  himself  into 
a  splendid  white  ram,  and  thus  induced 
the  Moon  to  follow  him — seemingly  a  less 
refined  variety  of  the  story  of  Endymion. 
Another  is  that  Pan  gave  the  Moon  a 
choice  out  of  his  flock,  and  that  she  chose 
a  white  ram,  which  had  a  dark  tongue, 
and  so  spoiled  the  flock.  In  either  case 
*  munere  '  means  an  inducement. 

302.  *  Pan  deus  Arcadiae,'  E.  X  26. 

394-403.  *  If  your  object  is  milk,  feed 
your  cattle  well  wilh  salt  herbage.  Some 
prevent  kids  from  sucking  at  all.  The 
milk  when  made  into  cheese  is  either  sold 
at  once  or  kept  for  the  winter.* 

394.  *  Cytiso,'  E.  I  79 :  ix  31.  '  Lotos,* 
not  the  tree,  as  in  11  84,  but  the  land- 
plant,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
hfupog  (*  Melilotus  oflicinalis/  Linn.)  and 
dypiog  or  Ai(3vov  (*  Melilotus  caerulea'). 
Keightley,  referring  to  F^e. 

395.  *  Ipse '  is  explained  by  Jahn  to 
mean  that  they  are  not  to  be  left  to  look 
for  salt  herbage  for  themselves.  It  might 
also  mean  that  the  farmer  is  to  do  it  him- 
self,  the  injunction  being  added  merely  to 
express  the  importance  of  the  thing  to  be 
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hinc  et  amant  fluvios  magis,  et  magis  ubera  tendunt,5*^<^ 

et  salis  occultum  referunt  in  lacte  saporem. 

multi  iam  excretos  prohibent  a  matribus  haedos, 

primaque  ferratis  praefigunt  ora  capistris. 

quod  surgente  die  mulsere  horisque  diumis,  400 

nocte  premunt ;  quod  iam  tenebris  et  sole  cadente, 

sub  lucem  exportant  calathis,  (adit  oppida  pastor), 


done;  see  iv  112.     Pal.  and  Rom.  have 

*  ille.' 

'  Salsas '  seems  to  mean  salted.  Aristot. 
H.  A.  VIII  10;  Col.  VII  3;  Pal.  XII  13, 
speak  of  giving  salt  to  sheep  (Voss).  *  We 
ourselves  salt  hay  for  our  cattle.  The 
graminivorous  animals  in  general  are  fond 
of  salt,  while  the  carnivorous  dislike  it ' 
(Keightlcy). 

396,  397.  Two  reasons  are  given — the 
salt  makes  them  drink  more,  and  so  give 
more  milk,  and  it  imparts  a  salt  flavour 
to  the  milk.   Of  the  latter  KeighUey  says, 

*  this  effect  is  doubtful.' 

398.  '  Multi '  introduced  as  i  193. 
Ribbeck  reads  *  multi  etiam  *  from  Pal. 

'  Excretos  : '  [*  aut  separatos,  aut  qui 
valde  creverint '  (Philarg.),  i.e.  from  *  ex- 
cemo*  or  *excresco,'  the  former  being 
right. — H.  N.]  The  meaning  is  that  the 
kids  are  separated  immediately  at  birth, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  suck  at  all,  unlike 
the  calves  (above  v.  178).  Heyne  takes 
it  as  =  *  excemunt  et  prohibent ; '  Wagn. 
of  removal  to  a  distance  (as  distinguished 
from  putting  on  the  *  capistrum'),  but  these 
expl.  are  not  so  good.  [PaL  has  *  extremo.' 
— H.  N.] 

399.  *  Prima,'  from  the  first,  like  *  iam 
excretos '  [so  H.  N.],  or  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Blackbum  thinks,  the  extremities  of  their 
mouths.  These  *  capistra,'  unlike  those 
in  V.  188,  seem  to  have  becn  made  with 
iron  points,  which  would  prick  the  mother 
and  make  her  drive  the  kid  away.  *  Prae- 
fi^unt  ora  capistris '  is  for  '  praeHgunt  ca« 
pistra  oribus. 

400-403.  [Checsemaking.  Virgil  only 
glances  at  the  subject.  He  presupposes 
(i)  two  milkings,  moroing  and  evening, 
(2)  two  kinds  of  cheese,  one  made  quickly 
to  be  eaten  at  once  and  one  made  to  keep 
by  a  longer  process,  and  (3)  two  uses, 
home  and  saie.  But,  as  elsewhere,  he 
does  not  trouble  to  be  precise  or  com- 
plete,  and  actually  gives  only  three  exam- 
ples,  in  400  cheese  made  at  night  from 


morning  milk,  its  kind  and  use  notstated  ; 
in  401-2,  cheese  made  at  once  from  even- 
ing  milk  and  sold  next  day  for  imme- 
diate  consumption ;  in  403  cheese  made 
frxsm  evening  milk  by  a  longer  process  to 
keep  till  the  winter  for  home  use.  And 
with  respect  to  this  third  he  mentions 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  process,  the  salt- 
ing. 

400.  Varro  (ii  xi)says  midday  or  mom- 
ing  milk  was  taken  for  cheese,  but  Viigil 
seems  by  '  surgente  .  .  .  diurois '  to  mean 
only  moming  milk,  just  as  '  tenebris  .  .  . 
cadente'  means  evening  milk. 

40X.  *  Premunt,*  E.  i  34,  81,  etc  In 
cheesemaking,  after  the  milk  has  been  re- 
solved  into  curds  and  whey,  the  curds  are 
pressed  to  dry  into  cheese ;  the  longer  the 
pressing,  the  longer  the  cheese  will  keep. 

402.  *  Exportant : '  for  variety  Virgil 
mentions  one  thing  (pressing)  about  the 
cheese  from  moming  milk,  another  thing 
about  that  from  evening  milk :  it  is  made 
at  once  and  sent  to  town  next  dawn.  The 
time  allowed  is  short,  but  the  context 
shows  that  cheese,  not  milk,  is  meant. 
Italian  farmers  did  occasionallv  send  milk 
to  town,  *  mulctram  devehere,  CoL  vii  8. 

'  Calathis,'  baskets  in  which  cheese  was 
pressed. 

*  Adit  .  .  .  pastor '  is  parenthetically 
thrown  in  to  explain,  like  A.  I  150,  '  iuror 
arma  ministrat,*  etc.  Fea,  Keightley, 
Ribbeck  and  others  object  to  the  paren- 
thesis,  and  also  to  the  supposed  antithesis 
between  *  exportant '  and  '  premunt ; ' 
they  accept  a  conj.  of  Scaliger,  and  read 
*  sub  lucem  (sc  premunt) :  exportans 
calathis  adit,'  etc  But  this  is  needless, 
and  has  no  MS.  authority  ;  besides,  *  sub 
lucem  premunt '  balances  badly  with 
'noctepremunt.'] 

There  may  be  some  playfulness  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  *oppida'  and  *pastor.' 
With  the  thing  itself  comp.  £.  i  21  foIL, 
G.  I  273  foll.  The  '  pastor '  is  probabty 
the  farmslave,  not  the  owner,  though  it  b 
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aut  parco  sale  contingunt  hiemique  reponunt 

Nec  tibi  cura  canum  fuerit  postrema,  sed  una 
velocis  Spartae  catulos  acremque  Molossum  405 

pasce  sero  pingui.    numquam  custodibus  illis 
noctumum  stabulis  furem  incursusque  luporum, 
aut  inpacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Hiberos. 
saepe  etiam  cursu  timidos  agitabis  onagros, 
et  canibus  leporem,  canibus  venabere  dammas ;       410 
saepe  volutabris  pulsos  silvestribus  apros 
latratu  turbabis  agens,  montisque  per  altos 
ingentem  clamore  premes  ad  retia  cervum. 

Disce  et  odoratam  stabuh's  accendere  cedrum,     V  (  i 


not  always  easy  to  see  for  what  class  of 
men  Virg.  b  writing. 

403.  *  Parco/  because  it  might  be  done 
too  liberally,  as  Heyne  explains  it. 

*  Contingunt '  proiMibly  nrom  *  tango,*  as 
Keightley  remarlcs,  comparing  Celsus  de 
Med.  n  24,  *  quae  contacta  sale  modico 
sunt.' 

404-4x3.  '  It  is  worth  while  to  rear  dogs 
of  the  best  breed,  to  protect  you  against 
robbers  and  wolves,  and  to  hunt  game.' 

405.  *Spartae  catulos,'  w.  44,  345. 
They  are  joined  with  Molossians  by  Hor. 
Epod.  VI  5,  '  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Lacon, 
Amica  vis  pastoribus.*  For  the  latter 
comp.  also  Lucr.  v  1063.  The  Spartan 
do^s  (called  Kwiiia  by  .^jistot.  H.  A.  v  2, 
which  may  answer  to  '  catulos  *)  seem  to 
have  been  preferred  for  hunting,  the 
Molossian  as  watch-dogs.  Aristot  H.  A. 
IX  I  says  that  Molossian  hounds  were 
much  like  others,  but  that  Molossian 
sheep-dogs  were  remarkable  for  size  and 
courage. 

The  general  precept  is  after  Hesiod 
(Works,  604),  Koi  Kvva  KapxapSSovra 
KOfieiv'  fir^  iptiSto  oirov'  Mij  irorl  <t' 
i)fup6KOiToc  di^p  dirb  xpVf^^  eXiyrai. 

406.  *Pingui,*  fattening.  Whey  as  a 
food  for  dogs  is  recommended  by  Dios- 
corides,  ii  80,  and  Col.  vii  12,  the  latter 
prescribing  the  addition  of  barley-meal. 

407.  *  Stabulis  furem  .  .  .  horrebis :  * 
comp.  £.  VI 50,  'collo  timuissetaratrum.' 

408.  True  to  his  habit  of  localizing, 
Virg.  wams  his  farmer  against  Spanish 
brigajids,  suppc^ing  him  for  the  moment 
to  be  settled  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Varro  (i  xvi  2),  enumerating  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  choice  of  a  farm,  men- 


tions '  infesta  sit  regio  necne,'  and  adds 
that  many  excellent  tracts  of  land  are  un- 
desirable  for  farmin^  by  reason  of  the 
neighbourhood,  for  mstance  in  Sardinia 
and  in  Spain  bordering  on  Portugal. 

*  A  tergo  *  seems  intended  to  give  the 
notion  of  surprise.     Med.  a  m.  pr.   has 

*  indignatos  '  for  *  inpacatos.' 

409.  *  Onagri : '  wild  asses  do  not  be- 
long  to  any  part  of  Europe,  being  chiefly 
found  in  Phrygia  (Varro  ii  vi  3)  and 
Africa  (Pliny  viii  174).  The  flesh  of 
their  foals  was  considered  a  delicacy, 
though  Pliny  (viil  170)  tells  us  that 
Maecenas  preferred  that  of  the  tame  ones, 
a  taste  which  died  with  him. 

4x0.  I  308. 

411.  'Volutabris*  [occurs  in  Solinus, 
v  22,  and  other  late  writers]. 

412.  *Agens'here  and  A.  i  191 ;  iv 
71  (comp.  A.  VII  481)  seems  to  mean 
merely  *chasing.* 

*  Turbabis  *  appears  to  include  the 
notions  of  rousing  from  their  lair  and 
throwing  into  confusion,  like  *  miscet,'  A. 
I  191.     Rom.  ha&  *  terrebis.* 

413.  The  size  of  the  slag  (comp.  A.  i 
192)  shows  the  success  of  the  sport,  and 
confers   credit  on  the  dogs ;  the  epithet 

*  ingentem  *  is  not,  as  Heyne  thinks, 
merely  omamental. 

*  Premes  ad  retia  : '  *  pressisque  in  retia 
cervis,*  Ov.  Her.  iv  41  ;  '  Quattuor  sunt 
venatorum  ofiicia,  vestigatores,  indaga- 
tores,  alatores  et  pressores,*  Isid.  Orig.  x 
ad  fin.  (Emm. ) 

414-439.  *  Snakes  should  be  got  rid  of 
by  fumigating  the  sheds,  which  they  in- 
fest.  Attack  them  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  they  will  take  to  flight.     There  is 
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galbaneoque  agitare  gravis  nidore  chelydros.  415 

saepe  sub  immotis  praesepibus  aut  mala  tactu 

vipera  delituit  caelumque  exterrita  fugit, 

aut  tecto  adsuetus  coluber  succedere  et  umbrae, 

pestis  acerba  boum,  pecorique  aspergere  virus, 

fovit  humum.    cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor, 

tollentemque  minas  et  sibila  coUa  tumentem,  421 

deice.    iamque  fuga  timidum  caput  abdidit  alte, 

cum  medii  nexus  extremaeque  agmina  caudae 

solvuntur,  tardosque  trahit  sinus  ultimus  orbis. 

est  etiam  ille  malus  Calabris  in  saltibus  anguis,     425 


one  snake  in  Calabria  of  spedal  danger, 
with  scaly  back  and  speckled  belly,  whicb 
lives  on  the  banks  of  pools,  feeding  on 
fish  and  frogs,  but  in  hot  weather  is 
driven  into  the  fields,  a  formidable  enemy 
to  the  casual  sleeper.' 

4x4.  There  are  similar  wamings  in 
Geop.  XVIII  2  ;  CoL  vii  4,  Pliny  (xxiv 
19)  says  that  the  smell  of  cedar  shavings 
puts  serpents  to-flight.  '  Urit  odoratam 
noctuma  in  lumina  cedrum/  A.  vii  13. 

415.  *  Galbanum/  gum  from  a  Syrian 
plant,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  xii  126,  as 
naving  the  power  of  smoking  away  ser- 
pents  ;  so  Diosc.  lli  38.  The  root  of  ihe 
plant  was  thought  a  specific  against  their 
bite,  Sammonicus  846.  Virg.  imitated 
Nicander  Ther.  51  foll.,  who  recommends 
papvoSiJiOQ  kiri  ^Xoyj  i^wypriOiiaa  XaX/3dv7} 
.  .  .  mt  17  iTfHovKriTt.  rofioiri  Kidpog. 

*CheIydros/  11  214.  *Gravis*  may 
either  signify  the  intolerable  smell  of 
these  reptiles  (comp.  v.  451,  and  for  the 
fect  Nicander  Ther.  421  foll. )  or  simply 
=  x'*^'^^'  [Nonius  p.  315  and  Serv. 
read  *gravi,*  explaining  it  as  =  *nocenti  * 
or  'noxio,'  harmful  to  the  snakes. — H. 
N.] 

4x6.  *  Immotis '  gives  the  reason  why 
the  vipers  may  have  been  long  secreted 
there.  The  sheds  would  be  moved  in 
order  to  becleaned.     Rom.  has  *  ignotis.* 

*  Mala  tactu/  ill  to  handle,  ends  a  line 
in  Lucr.  11  408,  where  it  means  rough  to 
the  touch. 

417.  *  Caelumque  exterrita  fugit  *  gives 
the  reason  for  *delituit.'  *Exterrila' 
refers  to  the  timid  nature  of  the  snake. 

4x8.  What  *  coluber  *  is,  seems  uncer- 
tain  ;  Voss  understands  it  of  the  *  coluber 
natrix/  Linn.,  which,  though  harmless. 


was  accused  of  sucking  cows.     *Succe- 
deret»Pal.— H.  N.] 

420.  *Fovit  humum,'  like  *ft>vere 
larem,'  iv  43,  'castra  fovere,'  A.  ix  57, 
of  constant  occupation.  Comp.  rv  23onote. 

*  Cape  saxa :  *  comp.  A.  v  274,  275, 
and  Culex  w.  155  foll. 

421.  Almost  repeated  in  A.  ii  381. 

422.  *  Deicere  *  is  not  an  uncommon 
term  in  hunting  (Erom.).  Here  it  is 
rendered  appropriate  by  *  tollentemque 
minas.' 

*Iamque:*  precept  is  exchanged  for 
narrative,  the  meaning  being  merely  *  this 
will  put  him  to  flight.  Pal.  nas  *namque,' 
a  late  corr.  in  Med.  *cumque.' 

423.  The  head  is  in  the  ground ;  the 
volume  of  the  body  uncoils  as  the  middle 
approaches  the  hole ;  the  end  still  has  a 
curve.  The  *  medii  nexus '  and  the  *  ex- 
tremae  a^ina  caudae '  before  formed  a 
complication,  which  is  now  unloosed  (*soI- 
vuntur'),  but  the  tail  stiU  continues  to 
undulate. 

*  Agmina,'of  a  serpent  A-  11  212,  V90; 
of  a  riverA.  II  782.  [Rom.  has  *agmine.* 
— H.  N.] 

424.  If  *  sinus  ultimus '  is  to  be  taken 
strictly,  *  tardosorbis'  =  *tardum  orbem.* 
Possibly  Virg.  may  mean,  as  Forb.  thinks, 
that,  thougli  the  head  is  gone,  there  is 
still  time  to  strike  the  tail.  But  it  seems 
more  likely  that  these  details  are  merely 
meant  for  a  picture.  Serw  supposes  the 
direction  to  he  *  Caede  serpentem,  donec 
et  caudae  volubilitas  conquiescat.' 

425.  The  serpent  meant  here  is  the 
*  chersydrus,*  a  water-snake  which 
abounded  in  Calabria  (Solinus  II  33). 
The  passage  is  imitated  firom  Nicander 
Ther.  359  foll. 
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squamea  convolvens  sublato  pectore  terga  v  -  '^^ 

atque  notis  longam  maculosus  grandibus  alvum^ 
qui,  dum  amnes  ulli  rumpuntur  fontibus  et  dum 
vere  madent  udo  terrae  ac  pluvialibus  austris, 
stagna  colit,  ripisque  habitans  hic  piscibus  atram   430 
improbus  ingluviem  ranisque  loquacibus  explet ; 
postquam  exusta  palus  terraeque  ardore  dehiscunt, 
exsilit  in  siccum  et  flammantia  lumina  torquens 
saevit  agris,  asperque  siti  atque  exterritus  aestu. 
ne  mihi  tum  mollis  sub  divo  carpere  somnos,         435 
neu  dorso  nemoris  libeat  iacuisse  per  herbas, 
cum  positis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  iuventa 
volvitur,  aut  catulos  tectis  aut  ova  relinquens, 
arduus  ad  solem,  et  linguis  micat  ore  trisulcis.        V  3  7 


426.  A.  II  474.     Pal.  has  *  corpore.* 

427.  Cerda  remarks  ihat  two  charac- 
teristics  are  here  mentioned,  the  length  of 
the  belly  and  the  spots. 

428.  '  Rumpuntur  fontibus '  =  *  erum- 
punt  fontibus.  '  UIlus '  is  seldom  found 
Dut  in  neeative  or  interrogative  sentences. 

430.  '  Hic,'  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
water.     *  Atram  : '  see  I  129. 

431.  *  Improbus  : '  see  i  119. 

'  Ingluvies,*  properly  a  bird's  crop  (Col. 
VIII  5),  here  means  the  stomach,  whence 
it  comes  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
duttony  (Hor.  S.  i  ii  7,  etc).  [The 
Beme  scholia,  in  a  note  probably  derived 
ultimately  from  Verrius  Flaccus  (see 
Paulus,  Fest.  p.  112  M.)  say  *  ingluviem, 
gulam  :  ingluvies  est  spatium  gulae,  unde 
et  glutum  et  gluttire  dicimus  per  inglu- 
viem  aliquid  demittere.' — H.  N.] 

*  Ranis  :  *  comp.  vv.  82  foll.  of  the 
Batrachomyomachia,  where  the  frog  dives 
to  avoid  a  water-snake. 

433.  *ExsiIit,*  Rom.  and  practically 
Pal.  Med.  has  «  extulit.'  [Ribbeck  reads 
*exsulit,*i.e.  *exsilit.'— H.  N.] 

*  Flammantia  lumina  : '  *  Ardentisque 
oculos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni,'  A.  ii  210. 

434.  *  Siti :'  Serv.  refers  to  Sall.  Jug.  89, 
*  natura  serpentium,  ipsa  perniciosa,  siti 
magis  quam  alia  re  accenditur. ' 

435.  'Ne'  Pal.,  Rom.  ;  *nec' Med., 
Gud.  The  latter,  though  less  usual, 
would  be  defensible ;  comp.  Ov.  Trist.  i 
i  II,  etc. 

*  Divum  *  (or  *  dium  *)  is  only  used  in 
the  expressions  *sub  divo,'  *sub  divum ' 


(Hor.  Od.  I  xviu  12).  *  Dio*  (Pal.)  was 
the  old  reading  ;  Med.,  Rom.,  and  others 
have  *divo.* 

436.  *  May  I    never    take    a    fancy.* 

*  Dorso  nemoris  *  is  explained  by  Hor.  S. 
II  vi  91,  *praerupti  nemoris  .  .  dorso,' 
the  back  or  ridge  of  a  mountain  on  which 
a  wood  grows. 

*  lacuisse :  *  Madv.  ({  407,  obs.  2)  re- 
marks  that  this  use  of  the  perf.  instead  of 
the  present  inf.  by  poets  is  especially 
founu  after  'verbavoluntatisetpotestatis.' 

437.  A.  II  473. 

438.  The  reference  is  probably  to  tbe 
serpent's  casting  his  skin  twice  in  the 
year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  '  catulos 
relinquens'  marking  the  spring,  *ova' 
the  autumn.  So  Heyne  and  Keightley, 
referring  to  Aristot.  Hist.  A.  viii  17. 
The  drought  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verses  pomts  to  the  later  rather  than  to 
the  earlier  time. 

439.  The  ablatives,  •linguis,*  *ore,* 
are  not  easy  to  explain,  though  *micat' 
would  be  sufficiently  intelligible  with 
either  separately.  The  choice  seems  to 
lic  between  ( i)  making  *  ore '  local,  which 
would  leave  *  linguis  for  an  instrumental 
or  modal  ablative,  like  *  micat  auribus,'  v. 
84,  and  (2)  supposing  that  *micat  ore*  is 
regarded  as  a  single  notion  (see  i  360), 

*  linguis  *  being  instrumental  as  above,  so 
as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  yet  further 
specification.     The  line  recurs  A.  ii  475. 

*  Trisulds  : '  the  tongue  of  the  serpent 
is  two-forked  ;  other  poets,  and  Pliny  xi 
171,  have,  however,  followed  Virg. 
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Morborum  quoque  te  causas  et  signa  docebo.      440 
turpis  ovis  temptat  scabies,  ubi  frigidus  imber 
altius  ad  vivum  persedit  et  horrida  cano 
bruma  gelu,  vel  cum  tonsis  inlutus  adhaesit 
sudor,  et  hirsuti  secuerunt  corpora  vepres. 
dulcibus  idcirco  fluviis  pecus  omne  magistri  445 

perfundunt,  udisque  aries  in  gurgite  villis 
mersatur,  missusque  secundo  defluit  amni  ; 
aut  tonsum  tristi  contingunt  corpus  amurca, 
et  spumas  miscent  argenti  vivaque  sulpura 


440-463.  '  As  to  the  diseases  of  sheep, 
ihey  are  liable  to  scabs  from  the  weather 
or  from  uncleanliness  or  scratches  when 
new  shorn.  To  remedy  this,  they  are 
well  washed,  or  rubbed  with  ointment 
after  shearing.  Lancing  is  good,  and,  in 
case  of  violent  inflammation  and  fever, 
bleeding  in  the  feet.* 

440.  The  diseases  of  sheep  and  other 
cattle  are  touched  upon  by  Cato  xcvi,  and 
by  Varro  ii  i,  the  former  talking  only  of  the 
scab,  the  latter,  though  very  briefly,  of 
othercomplaints.  Col.  VI 1 5  goes more  fully 
into  the  subject,  referring  as  usual  to  Virg. 

44X.  *Oves  frequentius  quam  ullum 
aliud  animal  infestantur  scabie,'  Col.  I.  c. 
*  Temptat,'  E.  I  49.  *  Frigidus  imber,'  i 
259.     For  *  ubi  *  Rom.  has  *  cum.' 

442.  *  Persedit :  *  *  clades  nova  pesti- 
litasque  .  .  .  fruges  persidit  in  ipsas,' 
Lucr.  VI  II 25. 

443.  [*lnlutus'  Med.,  Pal.,  Rom., 
Gud. :  *  inlotus  *  Med.  corr.  and  Gud.  corr. 
Ribbeck  reads  *inlautus.* — H.  N.] 

Columella  says  *si  tonsum  gregem 
patiaris  silvestribus  rubis  aut  spinis  sau- 
ciari  '  (I.  c).  He  adds  two  other  causes 
of  *  scabies ' — ^lodging  in  a  shed  used  for 
horses,  mules,  or  asses,  and  especially  de- 
ficiency  of  food. 

445.  Comp.  I  272  notc. 

446.  *Ipse  aries  etiam  nunc  vellera 
siccat,'  E.  III  95,  where  accidental  im- 
mersion  is  spoken  of. 

447.  *  Missus,'  like  *  missa  Pado,'  li 
452  note.  For  this  sense  of  *  defluit ' 
Forccll.  instances  Curt.  ix  8,  *sumptis 
ducibus  amnis  peritis,  defluxit  ad  insu- 
lam ; '  Suet.  Nero  27,  *  quoties  Ostiam 
Tiberi  deflueret.'  Keightley  suggests 
that  the  detail  may  be  meant  to  convey  a 
precept  of  washing  the  sheep  in  running 
water  rather  than  in  pools. 


448.  *  Amurca,'  1 194.  Cato(xcvi)says 
the  ointment  should  be  a  compound  of 
*amurca,'  water  in  which  lupines  have 
been  boiled,  and  lees  of  wine,  to  which 
Col.  (I.  c)  adds  white  hellebore,  if  the 
ointment  is  used  as  a  cure,  not  as  a  pre- 
ventive.  They  add  that  the  sheep  are  to 
be  left  in  this  condition  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  washed  in  the  sea  or  in 
salt  water.  Varro  (ii  xi)  prescribes  wine 
and  oil,  mixed,  according  to  some,  with 
white  wax  and  hog's  lard.  Virg.*s  list  of 
ingredients  is  much  morc  formidable 
than  either.  Many  of  them,  KeighUey 
remarks,  are  needless,  as  in  nearly  all 
the  receipts  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
writers,  and  in  those  among  ignorant 
people  with  ourselves.  Viig.  does  not  say 
whether  he  means  the  ointment  for  pre- 
vention  or  cure  ;  the  mention  of  bellebore 
and  the  omission  of  the  subsequent  direc- 
tion  about  washing  would  lead  us  to  infer 
the  latter,  if  any  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  his  precision  of  expression. 

*  Contingunt :  '  see  on  v.  403.  Here 
however  it  might  be  from  *  continguo.' 

449.  *Spumas  .  .  .  argenti,'  litharge 
of  silver,  i.c  as  KeighUey  explains  it, 
the  oxide  or  scum  that  forms  on  the  sur- 
face  of  silver,  or  of  lead  containing  silvcr, 
when  in  fiision.  See  Pliny  xxxili  106 
foll. 

*  Vivaque  sulpura  ' :  so  Serv. ,  Macrob. 
Sat.  V  14,  Marius  Victorinus  [p.  212, 
Fragm.  Bob.  in  Keil  vi  p.  637.  The  best 
MSS.  have  *  et  sulpura  viva '  (which  is 
mentioned  by  Marius  I.  c  ;  comp.  Anth. 
xvii  332  p.  61  R.),  but  this  is  a  corr.  to 
avoid  the  hypermetric  dactyl,  as  Con.  ob- 
served  :  see  ii  69. — H.  N.] 

*  Viva,'  dnvpov,  native  sulphur,  opposed 
to  *facticium,'  friirvpiafi^ov,  Comp. 
Geop.  XVI II  15. 
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Idaeasque  pices  et  pinguis  unguine  ceras  450 

scillamque  elleborosque  gravis  nigrumque  bitumen. 
non  tamen  ulla  magis  praesens  fortuna  laborum  est, 
quam  si  quis  ferro  potuit  rescindere  summum 
ulceris  os  :  alitur  vitium  vivitque  tegendo, 
dum  medicas  adhibere  manus  ad  volnera  pastor    455 
abnegat,  aut  meliora  deos  sedet  omnia  poscens. 
quin  etiam,  ima  dolor  balantum  lapsus  ad  ossa 
cum  furit  atque  artus  depascitur  arida  febris, 
profuit  incensos  aestus  avertere  et  inter 
ima  ferire  pedis  salientem  sanguine  venam  ;  460 

Bisaltae  quo  more  solent  acerque  Gelonus, 


450.  *  Idaeas,'  because  of  the  pines 
on  Ida,  A.  v  449,  x  230.  The  use  of 
pitch  for  the  scab  is  recommended  by 
Pliny  XXIV  38,  and  by  Didymus  in  Geop. 
XVI n  8,  and  Col.,  for  cuts  received  in 
shearing. 

*  Pinguis  unguine,*  soft  and  yielding. 
Wax  can  only  be  made  so  by  the  addition 
of  oil  (Keightley). 

451.  *  Gravis  :  *  see  v.  415.  Both  black 
and  white  hellebore  are  recommended  by 
the  various  writers. 

*  Bitumen  : '  Pljny  recommends  a  mix- 
ture  of  bitumen  and  pitch. 

452.  A  favourable  crisis  in  the  disease 
is  never  so  nigh.  *  Fortuna  laborum  : 
comp.  A.  VII  559,  *  si  qua  super  fortuna 
laborum  est ; '  [xi  416,  *  fortunatus  labo- 
rum.' — H.  N.]  Germ.  quotes  Prop.  I 
xvii  7,  'nullane  placatae  veniet  fortuna 
procellae,'  where  *  procellae '  is  an  attribu- 
tive  genitive. 

453.  *  Potuit '  seems  merely  a  poetical 
amplification,  though  the  context  speaks 
of  unwillingness  to  perform  the  operation. 

*  Rescindere : '  *  Ense  secent  lato  vol- 
nus,  telique  latebram  Rescindant  penitus,' 
A.  XII  389. 

454«  *  Tegendo : '  see  E.  viii  72. 
Germ.  comp.  Lucr.  iv  1068,  *  UIcus 
enim  vivescit  et  inveterascit  alendo.' 

455.  *Adhibere  manus,'  x^H^^Pf^^^f 
which,  according  to  Diog.  L.  in  85,  con- 
sisted  of  rkfivtif  and  Kainy. 

456.  *  Aut :  *  restored  by  Heins.  from 
Med.,  Rom. ;  Pal.  has  ^et,'  which  Rib- 
beck  prefers. 

[*  Meliora  omnia : '  like  *  omnia  fausta 
precari  ; '  Hor.  Od.  i  xviii  3,  *  omnia  dura 
deus  proposuit ; '  comp.    *  omnia  summa 


sperans'  (Cic),  *  ultima  omnia  pati '  (Sall. ) 
etc.  No  parallel  seems  to  exist  with  a 
comparative,  and  hence   Con.  preferred 

*  omina,'  the  reading  of  one  inferior  MS. 
*Omnia,'  Ribbeck,  H.  N.,  and  most 
edd.] 

457.  'Dolor'  apparently  of  the  *sca- 
bies,'  which  has  become  aggravated  and 
violently  inflamed,  so  as  to  produce  fever ; 
though  it  is  possible  that  Virg.  may  have 
passed  without  notice  to  another  com- 
plaint.  Col.  (I.  c),  referring  to  this  pas- 
sage,  merely  says  *  febricitantibus  ovi- 
bus.* 

*  Balantum,'  l  272  note ;  *  venit  .  .  . 
pigris  balantibus  aegror,' Lucr.  vi  1132. 

458.  *  Artus  depascitur,'  A.  il  215. 

459.  *  Incensos  aestus  : '  comp.  the 
Greek  KavtroCf  irupcroc.  *Avertere  et 
ferire,'  i.  q.  *avertere  feriendo.' 

460.  *  Inter  ima  .  .  .  pedis,'  from  the 
ankle  or  between  the  hoofs,  according  to 
Col.  1.  c,  who  adds  that  blood  isalso  tadken 
from  under  the  eyes  or  from  the  ear 
(*  maxime  de  capite,'  Varro).  It  is  not 
clear,  nor  does  it  much  signify,  whether 

*  inter  ima  pedis '  is  to  be  connected  with 

*  ferire '  or  with  *  salientem.' 

*SaIientem*  is  transferred  from  the 
blood  to  the  veins,  as  the  veins  are  said 
*currere,'  Pers.  iii  91. 

46X.  The  first  syllable  of  *  Bisaltae '  is 
lengthened  by  Ov.  M.  vi  117  and  Clau- 
dian  Laud.  Stil.  l  134 ;  shortened  by 
Grattius  523.  [Such  variations  in  the 
scansion  of  proper  names  are  common 
in  Latin  poetry,  e.  g.  in  Diana  A.  i 
499,  Gradivus  A.  iii  35,  Catillus  vii  672. 
See  Lachmann's  Lucr.  i  360,  Owens 
Catullus  p.  158.] 
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cum  fugit  in  Rhodopen  atque  in  deserta  Gretanim 
et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino. 
quam  procul  aut  molli  succedere  saepius  umbrae 
videris,  aut  summas  carpentem  ignavius  herbas,      465 
extremamque  sequi,  aut  medio  procumbere  campo 
pascentem,  et  serae  solam  decedere  nocti, 
continuo  culpam  ferro  compesce,  prius  quam 
dira  per  incautum  serpant  contagia  volgus. 
non  tam  creber  agens  hiemem  ruit  aequore  turbo,  470 
quam  multae  pecudum  pestes.     nec  singula  morbi 
corpora  corripiunt,  sed  tota  aestiva  repente. 


462.  The  Hne  is  expressed  as  if  it  re- 
ferred  exclusively  to  the  *  Gelonus,*  who 
however  has  really  only  to  do  with  the 
•  deserta  Getamm,  Rhodope  belonging  to 
the  Thracian  Bisaltae. 

*Fugit*  seems  raerely  to  express  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  people,  who,  as 
Keightley  reminds  us,  were  horsemen. 

Med.  has  *  aut '  for  *  atque.* 

463.  *  They  drink  (raares  *)  milk  coag- 
ulated  with  horses'  blood.*  This  custom 
is  recorded  of  the  Massagetae  by  Stat. 
Ach.  I  307.  Horace  (Od.  in  iv  34)  attri- 
butes  the  practice  of  drinking  horses' 
blood  to  the  Spanish  Concani.  Pliny 
(XVI II  100)  says  that  the  Sarmatians  mixed 
millet  with  the  milk  or  the  blood  of 
mares.  The  milk  of  mares  is  a  common 
beverage  of  savage  tribes,  from  Hom.'s 
Hippemolgi  downwards.  Virg.  is  likely 
enough  to  nave  mistaken  the  people,  even 
if  he  be  right  about  the  custom. 

464-477.  *  If  you  observe  a  sheep  fond 
«f  shade,  languid  in  feeding,  loitering, 
given  to  lyinc;  down,  kill  it  before  it  infect 
the  rest.  The  spread  of  disease  is  fear- 
fully  rapid,  sweeping  off  not  individuals 
but  whole  flocks.  Witness  what  took 
place  in  the  Alpine  district  of  Noricum 
and  the  Timavus,  where  the  pastures  are 
still  desolate.' 

464.  *  Molli  *  marks  the  reason  why  the 
shade  is  sought,  and  so  reflects  back,  as 
Voss  remarks,  on  the  seeker. 

465.  *  Summas '  marks  the  listlessncss 
of  the  feeder,  sheep  in  health  being,  as 
Mr.  Blackbum  observes,  very  close  biters. 
For  *  ignavius  *  Rom.  has  *  segnius.* 

466.  He  uses  nearly  the  same  words  to 
express  the  effect  of  disease  which  he  had 
employed  E.  viii  87,  88  to  denote  that 
of  love.     Pal.  has  'concumbere.' 


467.  '  Solam  '  may  mean  that  it  retires 
alone,  or  it  may  really  refer  to  'nocti,*  as 
the  only  thing  that  has  the  power  to 
make  it  retire.  [Comp.  E.  viii  89. — 
H.  N.] 

468.  Instead  of  introdudng  the  ante- 
cedent  to  *  quam  *  he  changes  the  sen- 
tence.  Serv.  and  some  of  the  old  editors 
understood  'culpam'  of  the  fiault  of 
neglect  against  which  the  shepherd  was 
to  guard,  remarking  'habere  morbum 
culpa  non  est.*  Virg.  however  evidently 
expects  his  shepherd  to  feel  with  Heniy 
Taylor's  huntsman,  *  The  dog  that*s  lame 
is  much  to  blame ;  It  is  not  fit  to  live.' 
The  meaning  is  that  the  sheep  is  to  be 
killed,  not,  as  the  Delphin  editor  thinks, 
that  the  disease  is  to  be  exterminated  by 
cutting. 

469.  So  *  volgus  *  of  the  common  herd 
of  deer,  A.  i  190.  '  Incautum  '  is  doubt- 
less  meant  to  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
reckless  mob,  at  the  same  lime  that  it 
expresses  the  danger  of  the  sheep. 

Pal.  has  '  serpunt,*  but  the  subj.  points 
to  the  intention  of  the  shepherd,  who  is 
to  act  so  as  not  to  give  the  malady  time  to 
spread. 

470.  The  comparison  s^ms  to  be 
between  the  quick  rush  of  a  storm-wind 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  each  of  the  va- 
rious  diseases.  *Creber,*  then,  will  be 
taken  closely  with  '  agens  hiemem,  *  like 
*creberque  procellis  Africus,'  A.  I  8$. 

*  Aequore  *  may  mean  either  along  the 
ocean  (i  5  note),  or  from  it,  like  •nrit 
oceano  nox,*  A.  ii  250. 

*Aequora,'  the  reading  of  Rom.  and 
Gud.,  approved  bv  Heins.  and  Heyne,  is 
rightly  condemnea  by  Wagn.  as  disturb- 
ing  the  comparison. 

472.   *Aestiva,'military  suromer  qnar- 
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spemque    gregemque   simul,  cunctamque    ab  oripne 

gentem. 
tum  sciat,  aerias  Alpes  et  Norica  si  quis 
castella  in  tumulis  et  lapydis  arva  Timavi  475 

nunc  quoque  post  tanto  videat  desertaque  regna 
pastorum  et  longe  saltus  lateque  vacantis. 

Hic  quondam  morbo  caeli  miseranda  coorta  est 
tempestas  totoque  autumni  incanduit  aestu, 
et  genus  omne  neci  pecudum  dedit,  omne  ferarum,  480 


tcrs,  is  used  of  sheep,  since  they  were 
frequently  pastured  in  different  places  in 
summer  and  in  winter.  '  Mihi  greges  in 
Apulia  hibemabant,  qui  in  Reatmis  mon- 
tibus  aestivabant,'  Vanro  ii  ii  9,  and  so 
Pliny  (XXIV  38)  speaks  of  'montium 
aestiva.'  Here  the  quarters  are  put  for 
their  occupants. 
[*Set'Med.— H.  N.] 

473.  *  Spemque  gregemque  : '  *  agnos 
cum  matribus,'  Serv. 

'  Ab  origine  gentis '  recurs  A.  I  642  of 
the  foundation  of  a  people.  Here  it 
means  that  the  destruction  is  root  and 
branch,  sweepingoff  all  generations  alike. 

474.  *  Sciat,'  let  him  know,  i.  e.  let 
him  bear  witness  from  his  knowledge  to 
the  fact  I  speak  of ;  like  lOTk»  in  Greek, 
Aesch.  Choeph.  602. 

*Ut'Pal.  for  *eL'— H.  N.] 

475.  *CasteIIa,'  fortified  villages  of 
Alpine  tribes,  Livy  xxi  33,  etc,  almost 
a  technical  term. 

The  Timavus  (£.  viii  6,  A.  i  244)  is 
called  *Iapys'  from  the  neighbouring 
'  lapydes.'  Pal.,  Rom.,  Gud.  [and  tbe 
Beme  scholia]  have  *  lapygis,'  which  Serv. 
rightly  condemns.  Pal.  h^  *  ora  Timavi.' 

476.  *  Regna  pastorum,'  E.  i  70. 

477.  ['Vocantis'  Pal.— H.  N.  Com- 
pare  Munro  Lucr.  i  520,  Seelmann  p. 
171.] 

478-497.  *This  district  was  once 
visited  by  a  pestilence  which  destroyed 
beasts  of  every  kind.  The  symptoms 
varied  ;  at  one  time  the  animals  were 
parched  up,  at  another  they  melted  avray. 
The  victim  died  at  the  altar,  or  when 
slaughtered  its  body  was  found  useless  for 
augurial  purposes.  Calves  died  grazing 
or  in  their  stalls :  dogs  went  mad,  swine 
were  choked.  * 

478.  We  know  nothing  of  the  epidemic 
described.  It  evidently  left  a  sufficiently 
terrible  recollection  behind  it  to  induce 


Vir^.  to  select  it  as  a  subject  for  a  com- 
panion  picture  to  that  of  the  Plague  of 
Alhens  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Lucr.  Serv.  supposed  the  pestilence  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  Athens,  which  (he 
declares)  spread  into  Italy,  evidentlyan 
entirely  gratuitous  supposition.  Other 
poets  attempted  similar  descriptions,  e.g. 
Ov.  M.  VII  523  foll.,  who  treads  in  the 
steps  of  Lucr.  and  Virg. ;  Lucan  vi  80 
foU. 

*  Morbo  caeli,'  like  *  vitioaeris,'  E.  vii 

57. 

*  Miseranda '  occurs  as  an  epithet  of 
*lues'A.  III  137,  which  more  or  less 
resembles  this  passage. 

479.  'Tempestas  is  explained  by 
'morbo  caeli,'  the  complaint  being  as- 
cribed  to  the  season.  Comp.  Metifer 
annus,'  A.  Iii  138,  and  the  preliminary 
passage  to  the  description  in  Lucr.  (vi 
1090- 1 137),  where  diseases  are  referred 
to  the  state  of  the  air. 

'  Toto  .  .  .  aestu  :'  the  fullforceofan 
unusually  hot  autumn,  a  time  proverbial 
for  sickness,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
atmosphere,  causing  or  aggravating  the 
distemper. 

480.  Ladewig  supposes  'Neci'  to  be 
personiBed  in  such  passages  as  the  present, 
IV  90 ;  A.  II  85,  etc  (a  remark  extendinff 
to  'Morti,'  A.  V  691 ;  X  662;  'Leto, 
A.  V  806,  etc),  as  if  *  Orco'  or  *  Plutoni ' 
had  been  used.  But  'dare  exitio'  in 
Lucr.  V  95,  looo^  shows  that  thc  sup- 
position  is  not  necessary  (comp.  also  id. 
VI  1144,  'morbo  mortique  dabantur,' 
which  Vii^.  doubtless  had  before  him 
here).  Where  the  personification  is  little 
more  than  a  metaphor,  not  much  is 
eained  by  attempting  to  discriminate  it 
nrom  an  ordinary  metaphor.  Possibly  it 
may  have  been  more  vividly  present  to  a 
writer^s  mind  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
even  where  the  expression  employed  is 
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corrupitque  lacus,  infecit  pabula  tabo. 
nec  via  mortis  erat  simplex ;  sed  ubi  ignea  venis 
omnibus  acta  sitis  miseros  adduxerat  artus, 
rursus  abundabat  fluidus  liquor  omniaque  in  se 
ossa  minutatim  morbo  conlapsa  trahebat  485 

saepe  in  honore  deum  medio  stans  hostia  ad  aram, 
lanea  dum  nivea  circumdatur  infula  vitta, 
inter  cunctantis  cecidit  moribunda  ministros. 


preciscly  thc  samc  ;  but  criticism  in  such 
cascs  is  apt  to  losc  itself  in  over-reBnc- 
ment,  especially  when  cxcrcised  on  a  poet 
like  Virg.,  who  is  always  in  search  of 
artistic  varicty. 

481.  So  Lucr.  VI II 26,  speaking  genc- 
rally  of  diseases,  'Aut  in  aquas  cadit 
aut  fruges  persidit  in  ipsas  Aut  alios 
hominum  pastus  pecudumquc  dbatus.' 

Thc  absence  of  thc  copula  aftcr  *  infecit ' 
is  doubtlcss  meant  to  mark  thc  close  con- 
nexion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  versc.  Thc 
falling  of  thc  pestilence  on  thc  drink  and 
food  of  thc  animals  is  coupled  as  a  single 
event  with  that  which  it  aggravated  and 
partly  caused,  the  death  of  the  animals 
themselves.  Virg.  has  imitated  a  line 
which  is  similarly  placed  at  the  opcning  of 
thc  description  in  Lucr.  ( vi  1 140),  *  Vas- 
tavitque  vias,  exhausit  dvibus  urbem.' 

'  Tabo '  is  used  partly  as  associated  with 
'  tabes/  partly,  as  Keightlcy  remarks,  to 
express  the  analogy  between  the  cor- 
niption  of  the  juiccs  of  thc  herbage  and 
that  of  human  blood  in  death  or  disease. 
Pal.  has  *corripuitque.* 

482.  In  the  following  lines  Virg.  ap- 
parently  dcscribes  the  disease  as  going 
through  two  opposite  stages,  parching 
fcver  succeeded  by  liquefaction.  *Nec 
viamortis  erat  simplex'  thcn  means  gene- 
rally  that  the  course  of  the  disease  was  not 
uniform,  as  Keightley  takes  it,  rather 
than  that  therc  was  morc  than  onc  way, 
as  a  comparison  of  il  73  would  suggest. 

*  Via  mortis '  might  mcan  cither  the 
path  by  which  death  approaches  or  that 
which  leads  to  death.  The  parallel  pas- 
sages  (Ov.  M.  xi  792 ;  TibuII.  I  iii  50 ; 
X  4 ;  Prop.  4  vii  2)  favour  the  latter 
sense. 

[*  Simplex/  one,  as  Ii  73,  ctc.  Serv. 
quotes  from  Sallust  (Hist.)  *ne  simplid 
quidem  morte  moriebantur  : '  so  Livy  XL 
xxiv  8,  *  ne  simplid  quidem  gcnere  mortis 
contcnti.'] 


483.  *  Venis  omnibus  acta/  '  thc  fcver 
coursing  along  every  vein.* 

*  Adduxerat  artus : '  from  the  shrinkii^ 
of  the  skin  in  fever ;  Heyne  quotes  *  ad- 
ducta  cutis  '  from  Ov.  M.  Iii  398,  Forb. 
'  mades  adduxerat  artus  *  from  Ov.  Her. 
XI  27,  and  *ossaque  nondum  Adduxere 
cutem '  from  Lucan  iv  288. 

*  Trahebat : '  *  in  manibus  nervi  tra- 
hcre,'  Lucr.  vi  1190.  Pal.  has  *  at- 
traxcrat,'  perhapsfrom  a  gloss  in  Phiiarg. 
*  contraxcrat.' 

484.  *  Rursus '  of  a  change,  as  v.  138. 
For  a  similar  description  comp.  Lucr.  vi 
1203,  *  Corruptus  sanguis  expletis  naribus 
ibat :  Huc  hominis  totae  vires  corpusque 
flucbat,'  and  the  rhetorical  account  of 
dcath  from  the  bite  of  a  *  seps,'  Lucan  ix 
767  foll. 

485.  'Minutatim'  Lucr.  11  1131,  ctc 
Here  it  means  literally  'piecemeal.' 
['  ConUbsa'  Med.— H.  N.] 

486.  '  In  honore  dcum  mcdio,'  in  the 
middle  of  a  sacrifice.  For  '  honor,'  sacri- 
fice,  comp.  A.  i  49  'aris  imponet  hono- 
rem;'  i  632;  i  736  'laticum  libavit 
honorem  ; '  iii  406  '  in  honore  deorum  : " 
[so  in  pl.  III  118,  547.  Mr.  Nettleship 
explains  it  as  the  burden  ('onus')  laid 
on  the  altar:    Contr.    to  Lat.   Lex.    p. 

472.] 

'  Stans  ad  aram,'  ii  395  note. 

487.  '  Circumdatur '  is  probably  to  be 
taken  strictly,  '  is  being  put  round  the 
hcad.' 

•Vitta,'  abl.  of  quality  with  'infiila.' 
It  might  bcabl.  instr.  with  '  circumdatur,' 
though  this  would  be  awkward,  as  suggest- 
ing  anothcr  construction. 

488.  'Ministros,'  thc  attendants  who 
had  thc  charge  of  the  victim,  as  in  Lucr. 
1 90,  called  in  Greek  ao^ot  (Aesch.  Ag. 
231).     Rom.  has  '  magistros.' 

'  Cunctantis '  is  cxplained  by  *  ante '  in 
the  next  line.  The  same  picture  is  given 
byOv.  M.  VII  593  foli. 
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aut  si  quam  ferro  mactaverat  ante  sacerdos, 

inde  neque  impositis  ardent  altaria  fibris,  490 

nec  responsa  potest  consultus  reddere  vates, 

ac  vix  suppositi  tinguntur  sanguine  cultri 

summaque  ieiuna  sanie  infuscatur  harena, 

hinc  laetis  vituli  volgo  moriuntur  in  herbis, 

et  dulcis  animas  plena  ad  praesepia  reddunt ;         495 

hinc  canibus  blandis  rabies  venit,  et  quatit  aegros 

tussis  anhela  sues  ac  faucibus  angit  obessis. 

labitur  infelix  studiorum  atque  immemor  herbae 

victor  ecus  fontisque  avertitur  et  pede  terram 

crebra  ferit ;  demissae  aures,  incertus  ibidem  500 


490.  *  Inde/  from  that  victim,  con- 
nccted  with  *  irapositis  fibris.' 

'  Imponere '  of  offerings  :  A.  i  49. 

•Fibris,*  i  484.  The  reftisal  of  the 
flame  to  kindle,  here  arising  from  the  state 
of  the  animal,  was  a  bod  oraen.  Soph. 
Ant.  1006. 

491.  This  seems  to  introduce  a  new 
thought,  the  deficiency  or  corruption  of 
some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  animal, 
what  was  called  *exta  muta'  (Heyne). 
Cerda  comp.  Ov.  1.  c.  *  Fibra  quoque 
aegra  notas  veri  monitusque  deorum 
Prodiderat.* 

492.  'Suppositi:'  the  throat  was  cut 
from  beneath ;  *Supponunt  alii  cultros,' 
A.  VI  248.  The  line  is  almost  repeated 
by  Ovid. 

493.  The  thin  gore  just  dyes  the  sur- 
face  of  the  sand. 

494.  The  herboge  was  tainted,  as 
Wagn.  remarks ;  *  laetis  '  merely  denotes 
luxuriance,  answering  to  *  plena  ad  prae- 
sepia.'  The  misery  of  the  scene  is  in- 
definitely  heightened  by  their  dying  in 
the  midst  of  pTenty. 

495.  •  Linquebant  dulcis  animas,'  A. 
III  140,  fiiKiTidia  or  fitXi^ftpova  9v/mv  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  '  Reddebant  vitam,' 
Lucr.  VI  II 98. 

496.  *  Catulorum  blanda  propago,* 
Lucr.  IV  997.  The  epithet  is  in  contrast 
to  *rabies.* 

497.  «Angina,'  vdyxri  or  PpayxoCy  is 
a  disease  of  swine,  Aristot.  H.  A.  viii 
21. 

*  Obessis '  seems  to  express  the  swelling 
of  the  throat,  as  Serv.  takes  it,  ihough 
applicable  enough  to  the  natural  state  of 
the  animal.    ['  Obessis'  Rom.  and  origin- 


ally  Med.— H.  N.     See  Lindsay's  Latin 
Language  p.  112.] 

4^-514.  *Racers  fell  sick,  lost  their 
appetite,  and  became  restless,  their  ears 
drooping,  and  breaking  out  into  cold 
sweat,  their  skin  parched.  Afterwards,  as 
the  disease  advanced,  their  eyes  glared, 
they  breathed  with  difficulty,  gore  flowed 
from  their  nostriis,  and  their  throats 
swelled.  The  one  remedy  was  a  draught 
of  wine ;  but  in  time  this  maddened 
them  ;  they  tore  their  own  flesh  in  death. ' 

498.  *  Infelix  studiorum : '  see  i  277, 
[Roby  1321.  No  precise^parallel  occurs, 
and]  the  exact  sense  of  the  phrase  is  not 
clear.  A  horse  might  be  *  felix  studio- 
rum  '  either  as  feeling  pride  in  his  occu- 
pation  or  as  successful  in  it :  the  negative 
of  either  would  suit  the  sense  here.  Any- 
how,  there  is  more  force  in  joining  the 
words  than  (with  Philarg.  and  Heyne) 
joining  *  studiorum  *  with  *  immemor.' 

*  Immemor  herbae,'  E.  viii  2.  Ovid  M. 
VII  543,  imitating  this  passage,  has  *  De- 
generat  palmas,  veterumque  oblitus 
honorum  Ad  praesepe  gemit,  foto  mori- 
turus  inerti.' 

499.  *  Fontisque  avertitur : '  perhaps 
modelled  on  dxoarpk^ofioi  riva;  Stal. 
Theb.  VI  192  *  oppositas  impasta  avertitur 
berbas. '  *  Aversari '  transitive  is  common 
[in  Livy,  Ovid  and  later  writers]. 

[*Equos'  Pal.,  *equs'  Med.,  *ecus' 
Nonius  p.  317.— H.  N.] 

500.  *Crebra  ferit  '  like  *  acerba 
sonans,'v.  149. 

'  Demissae  aures : '  Col.  vi  30  men- 
tions  '  aures  flaccidae  '  among  the  symp- 
toms  of  disease  in  horses. 

*  Incertus '  seems  to  mean  '  irr^ular. 
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sudor,  et  ille  quidem  morituris  frigidus,  aret 
pelHs  et  ad  tactum  tractanti  dura  resistit 
haec  ante  exitium  primis  dant  signa  diebus  ; 
sin  in  processu  coepit  crudescere  morbus, 
tum  vero  ardentes  oculi  atque  attractus  ab  alto 
spiritus,  interdum  gemitu  gravis,  imaque  longo 
ilia  singultu  tendunt,  it  naribus  ater 
sanguis,  et  obsessas  fauces  premit  aspera  lingua. 
profuit  inserto  latices  infundere  comu 
Lenaeos ;  ea  visa  salus  morientibus  una ; 
mox  erat  hoc  ipsum  exitio,  furiisque  refecti 
ardebant,  ipsique  suos  iam  morte  sub  aegra — 


505 


510 


appearing  suddenly  in  profusion.  *  Ibi> 
dem  '  refers  to  *aures.'  Lucr.  (vi  1187) 
has  *  sudorisque  madens  per  collum 
splendidus  umor,'  though  the  description 
there  is  of  human  sickness. 

501.  *  Ille  quidem '  v.  217.  The  sweat 
cpntinued  to  break  out  in  the  last  hours, 
when  it  becaine  cold.  Cerda  comp. 
Hippocr.  IV  37,  ol  ^XP^*  \6pwTti,  Kbv 
fikv  olit  irvpiTif  ytyvoiuvoi,  Oavarov  fftifiai- 
voviTt  and  Nicand.  Ther.  255,  ^lwxportpog 
vi^Toio  fio\TJg  TTCjtMxevfrai  idp<!>g. 

*  Morituris/  plunil  because  he  is  speak- 
ingof  horses,  not  of  a  particular  horse.  So 
the  plurals  in  the  following  lines.  It 
signifies  'doomed  to  death,'  so  that  the 
sense  is  '  when  death  was  certain.' 

502.  Lucr.  (VI  1194)  'firigida  pellis 
Duraque.'  *Ad  tactum/  as  we  say  *to 
the  touch,'  like  *ad  aspectum/  constructed 
generally  with  the  words  which  foUow, 

*  tractanti  *  being  connected  with  *  re- 
sistit,'  which  '  dura'  qualifies. 

503.  *  These  are  the  signs  of  a  deadly 
attack  in  its  first  stages.' 

504.  *  Sin, '  as  Keightley  remarks,  =  *  but 
when.'    Comp.  *  si    A.  v  64. 

*  Crudescere,*  as  A.  vii  788  ;  xi  833, 
opp.  to  *mitescere.' 

505.  *Ardentes  oculi,'  Lucr.  vi  1146, 
1180.  'Attractus  ab  alto  spiritus,'  ib. 
1186.     Cerda  comp.  Hor.  Epod.  xi  10, 

*  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.' 

506.  'Gemitu,*  modal  abl.,  asA.1i 
323,  413,  III  664,  etc.  ;  Roby,  1236. 

*  Ima '  and  *  longo '  explain  each  other. 
Comp.  with  Cerda  *ilia  ducere*  (Hor. 
Ep.  I  i  9),  of  a  broken-winded  horse. 
Med.  originally  had  *alta*  for  *ima,* 
doubtless  from  the  previous  line. 


507.  The  *singultus'  is  mentioned  by 
Lucr.  (VI  1160),  where  it  seems  to  mean 
a  hiccup,  the  X^(  kcv^  of  Thuc.  II  49. 

•  Tendunt,'  *  equi,'  like  *  dant  *  v.  503. 

*  It  .  .  .  sanguis : '  fitxn  Lucr.  ;  see  on 
V.  484.  '  Fauces  .  .  .  atrae  Sanguine,' 
Lucr.  VI  1147.  [*  Et '  Pal.  and  Rom.  cor- 
rected  for  *  it.*— H.  N.] 

508.  *  Obsessas  .  .  .  lingua : '  Lucr.  vi 
1148  foll.,  'ulceribus  vocis  via  saepita 
coibat;  .  .  .  lingua  .  .  .  aspera  tactu.' 

509.  Oil  or  fat  mixed  wth  wine  is  pre- 
scribed  by  Col.   vi  30,  as  a  remedy  for 

*  lassitudo '  in  horses.  Germ.  comp.  II. 
VIII  190,  where  Hector  reminds  his  hoises 
of  the  wine  Andromache  used  to  givc 
them.  *  Inserto,'  in  the  mouth.  Aristot. 
(H.  A.  VIII  21)  speaks  of  pouring  wine 
into  the  nostrils  ol  sick  pigs.  ['  Insertos  ' 
Pal.— H.  N.] 

510.  '  Lenaeos  *  A.  iv  207  note. 

5x1.  As  Macrob.  (Sat.  vi  2)  rcmarks, 
Virg.  copies  Lucr.  vi  1229,  '  Hoc  aliis 
erat  exitio  letumque  parabat '  (that  which 
cured  one  patient  killed  another).  The 
meaning  apparently  is  that  wine  at  fiist 
gave  relief,  but  afterwards  made  the  ani- 
mal  worse. 

[*  Exitio : '  a  double  dat.  is  commoner, 
but  comp.  Lucr.  vi  771  and  exx.  given 
by.Munro  there.]  Pail.  has  'exitio  hoc 
ipsum.' 

*  Furiis  refecti '  may  be  a  kind  of  oxy- 
moron,  *  strength  retumed,  but  it  was  the 
strength  of  madness,'  though  it  need  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  fever  was  increased. 

512.  *lam  morte  sub  aegra,'  even  in 
the  weakness  and  decay  of  death.  Their 
remains  of  strength  were  exhausted  in  this 
suiddal  violence. 
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di  meliora  piis  erroremque  hostibus  illum ! — 

discissos  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus. 

ecce  autem  duro  fumans  sub  vomere  taurus  515 

concidit  et  mixtum  spumis  vomit  ore  cruorem 

extremosque  ciet  gemitus.     it  tristis  arator, 

maerentem  abiungens  fratema  morte  iuvencum, 

atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  relinquit  aratra. 

non  umbrae  altorum  nemorum,  non  mollia  possunt   520 

prata  movere  animum,  non,  qui  per  saxa  volutus 

purior  electro  campum  petit  amnis ;  at  ima 


5x3.  Nicand.  Ther.  186,  ixl^pAv  ttov 
ripa  mXtfa  Kafnjaffiv  ifiwtXdam.  The  very 
mention  of  such  horrors  calls  forth  a  de- 
OTecation,  *  ominis  causa,'  as  in  A.  II  484. 
The  feeling  seems  to  be  that,  as  such 
things  are  and  must  be,  the  gods  should 
avert  them  from  the  speaker,  who  believes 
himself  to  be  well  deserving,  and  tum  them 
on  those  whom  he  hates.  The  enemies 
here  are  probably  those  of  Rome,  not  the 
poet's  own,  though  such  expressions  of 
personal  malignity,  in  jest  or  in  eamest, 
are  common  elsewhere,  e.  g.  Hor.  Od.  11 1 
xxvii  21.  With  the  first  part  of  the  line 
comp.  A.  III  265. 

'Errorem*  madness,  as  in  E.  viii  41. 
Rom.  has  'ardorem.' 

514.  *Nudis,'  from  the  ulceration  of 
the  gums  (Mart)m),  or  simply  firom  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  ('MoIIia  ricta  fre- 
munt  duros  nudantia  dentes,'  Lucr.  v 
1064,  quoted  by  Heyne),  or  because  of  the 
looseness  of  their  jaws  (*dentes  crepuerc 
retecti,*  Pers.  iii  loi).  This  last  would 
agree  with  *  morte  sub  aegra/  as  explained 
above,  their  feebleness  making  their  mad- 
ness  more  deplorable.  In  any  case  we  may 
agree  with  Philarg.,  *ut  foeditatem  ex- 
pHmeret,  adiecit :  nudis.' 

515-536.  *  Oxen  fell  in  the  actof  plough- 
ing,  bloody  foam  gushing  from  their 
mouths ;  the  ploughman  htul  to  separate 
the  dead  from  the  living,  and  suspend  his 
labour.  Past  caring  for  shade,  herbage, 
or  water,  they  sank  unnerved,  with  closed 
eyes  and  drooping  neck,  despite  of  all  their 
services,  and  of  the  natural  and  healthfui 
simplicity  of  their  life.  Oxen  could  not 
be  got  to  draw  the  car  to  Juno's  temple, 
so  men  had  to  take  bufialoes,  without 
caring  to  pair  them.  The  harrow  had  to 
be  substituted  for  the  plough.     Men  dug 


with  their  nails,  and  drew  the  wains  them- 
selves.' 

515.  Imitated  by  Ov.  M.  vii  538,  539. 
Comp.  Plaut.  Trin.  ii  iv  122  (citedf  on 
G.  II  403).  *  Ecce  autem '  calls  attention 
to  a  new  object,  sometbing  like  koI  firiv  in 
Greek.     See  A  ii  318,  526,  etc. 

*Fumans'  ii  542.  He  falls  in  the 
middle  of  his  exertion  (comp.  *  duro '). 
'  Sub  vomere  *  as  he  has  to  pull  under  the 
weight  of  the  thine  he  drags. 

516.  A'third  imitation  of  Lucr.  iii  489, 
already  glanced  at  w.  84,  283. 

517.  *  Ciet  gemitus,*  like  *  ciebat  fletus,' 
A.  iii  344.  [*  Et  *  for  *  it  *  Med  and  Pal. 
*  Tristes,  *  *  gloomily. '— H.  N.  ] 

5x8.  *Abiungens,'  un^oking,  [occurs 
here  only  in  this  sense ;  it  b  apparently 
an  experimental  variation  on  the  ordinary 
'disiungere.*  Scali^er  introduced  it  by 
conj.  in  Prop.  Ii  xviii  10.  Sce  Wolfflin*s 
Archiv  iv  305.]  The  present  part  is  for 
the  past,  IV  513,  A.  i  305. 

*  Fratema  morte '  is  probably  to  be  con- 
structed  with  *abiungens,'  as  a  poetical 
equivalent  for  *  fratre  mortuo :  *  but  it 
need  only  mean  at  or  in  consequence  of 
his  brother*s  death,  like  A.  iv  502. 

519.  [Pal.,  Donatus  on  Terence  And. 
II  V  I,  and  Serv.  on  E.  ii  70  have  *  reli- 
quit,*  and  so  He)me.  The  notes  of  Serv. 
and  Donatus  apparently  come  from  the 
same  source. — H.  N.] 

520.  An  imitation,  as  Macrob.  Sat.  vi 
5  has  seen,  of  Lucr.  11  361  foll.  (see  E. 
VIII  85foIl.),  *Nec  tenerae  salices,  atc^ue 
herbae  rore  vigentes  Fluminaque  illa 
queunt  summis  labentia  ripis  Oblectare 
animumsubitamqueaverterecuram.'  Virg. 
refers  to  theox  which  has  just  fallen  dying. 

522.  In  deviating  from  Lucr.  I.  c.  Virg. 
has  perhaps  thought  of  what  would  charm 
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solvuntur  latera,  atque  oculos  stupor  urget  inertis, 

ad  terramque  fluit  devexo  pondere  cervix. 

quid  labor  aut  benefacta  iuvant?  quid  vomere  terras 


invertisse  gravis?  atqui  non  Massica  Bacchi 
munera,  non  illis  epulae  nocuere  repostae: 
frondibus  et  victu  pascuntur  simplicis  herbae, 
pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi  atque  exercita  cursu 
flumina,  nec  somnos  abrumpit  cura  salubris. 
tempore  non  alio  dicunt  regionibus  illis 
quaesitas  ad  sacra  boves  lunonis,  et  uris 


526 


530 


spectalors  rather  than  of  what  would 
attract  cattle.  Certainly  the  words  *  qui 
.  .  .  amnis'  show  a  genuine  feeling  lor 
the  picturesque  as  distinct  from  the  mere 
utilitarian  appreciation  of  nature,  such  as 
has  been  supposed  to  characterize  the 
classical  writers  when  compared  with  the 
modems. 

*  Purior  electro : '  prob.  imitated  fipom 
Callim.  Cer.  29,  ««t'  6\Urpivov  vittp  'E^ 
Afiopav  iviOvt,  Virg.  uses  '  electnim  ' 
both  of  .amber  (E.  viii  54)  and  of  the 
metal  (A.  viii  402^  624) :  eithermight  be 
meant  here  [but  ihe  latter  (i.e.  bright  as 
silver)  is  the  more  probable :  comp.  Iliad 
II  753  6pyvpodivriQy  Ovid  M.  III  407,  etc] 

*  Ima  latera,*  apparently  like  *ima  ilia,* 
V.  506,  the  extremity  of  the  long  flank, 
implying  that  the  whole  length  is  relazed 
and  unnerved. 

523.  *  Dura  quies  oculos  et  ferreus  urget 
Somnus,'  A.  X  745.  [*  Urguet  *  Pal.  and 
Rom.— H.  N.] 

524.  '  Ruit '  expresses  gradual  sinking. 
*  Ad  terram  non  sponte  fluens,*  A.  xi  825, 
of  Camilla  falling  from  her  horse  in  death  ; 
Curt.  VIII  14,  *  Rex  fluentibus  membris, 
omissisque  armis,  vix  suicompos ;'  Martial 
XI  xli  3,  *  Cedentis  oneri  ramos  silvamque 
fluentem  Vicit.* 

525.  Scaliger  (Poet.  v  11)  says  of  this 
and  the  five  following  lines  *  malim  a  me 
excogitata  atque  contecta  quam  vel  Croe- 
sum  vel  Cyrum  ipsum  dicto  habere  audi- 
entem.*  Their  spirit  is  that  of  a  gentle 
accusation  of  destmy,  not  unlike  the  tone 
of  A.  II  426  foll.  *  Benefacta,*  his  services 
to  men. 

526.  *Gravis*  expresses  the  difliculty 
he  has  surmounted.  He  has  performed 
his  part  in  the  grand  system  of  labour 
which  the  gods  have  ordained  (i  63,  121 
foll.),  yet  he  reaps  no  fruit. 

*  Massica,*  ii  143. 


527.  *  Repostae : '  ['  aut  abundantes  aut 
variae,*  Serv.  and  Beme  schol. — H.  N.] 
Virg.  uses  '  reponere  *  of  feasts  in  three 
other  passages.  (i)  In  A.  viii  175  an  in- 
terrupted  feast  is  resumed.  (2)  In  A.  vii 
1 34  wine  is  brought  on  after  the  banquet 
(comp.  II.  I  470 ;  A.  i  724).  (3)  In  G.  iv 
378  we  have  perhaps  a  condensed  descrip- 
tion  in  which  banquet  and  subsequent  wine 
are  put  together;  perhaps  the  cups  are 
merely  fill^  as  emptied.  In  Stat.  Theb. 
II  88,  '  instaurare  diem  festasque  reponeie 
mensas,*  a  feast  is  resumed  after  inter- 
ruption.  Here  probably  *  repostae  *  refers 
to  the  second  course,  that  is,  it  denotes 
abundance  and  luxury.  Voss  interprets  it 
of  cherished  stores,  but  Heyne  objects  that 
they  would  go  bad,  and  Quint.  11  4  says 
*  fastidium  moveant  velut  frigidi  et  repositi 
cibi.* 

528.  *  Simplicis  *  opposed  to  the  arts  of 
cookery  displayed  in  an  elaborate  banquet. 

529.  *  Pocula,  *  the  cups  at  human  feasts, 
with  which  their  draughts  are  contrasted. 
See  E.  VIII  28. 

*  Exercita  cursu  *  (comp.  *  exercita  mo- 
tu,*  Lucr.  II  97,  and  the  use  of  yvfivd- 
Kf<T9m,  Aesch.  Prom.  586,  592)  seems  to 
mean*  rapid.'  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
its  exact  relevancy  to  the  case  of  the  cattle. 
A  contrast  may  be  intended,  as  Wagn. 
thinks,  between  flowing  and  stagnant 
water  :  but  that  is  indicated  by  the  noun 
as  much  as  by  the  epithet. 

531.  *  Tempore  non  alio : '  this  was  the 
first  time.  *IIIaque  haudque  alia  .  .  . 
luce,*  CatuII.  LXiv  16. 

532.  *  Quaesitas,*  sought  and  not  fbund, 
like  Horace's  *  Sublatam  ex  oculis  quae- 
rimus  invidi  *  (Od.  iii  xxiv  32).  On  other 
occasions  they  offered  themselves  witbout 
difficulty. 

*  Ad  sacra  lunonis : '  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine  whether  Virg.  has  transferred  to 
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imparibus  ductos  alta  ad  donaria  currus. 

ergo  aegre  rastris  terram  rimantur,  et  ipsis 

unguibus  infodiunt  fruges,  montisque  per  altos        535 

contenta  cervice  trahunt  stridentia  plaustra. 

non  lupus  insidias  explorat  ovilia  circum, 

nec  gregibus  nocturnus  obambulat ;  acrior  illum 

cura  domat ;  timidi  dammae  cervique  fugaces 

nunc  interque  canes  et  circum  tecta  vagantur.         540 

iam  maris  immensi  prolem  et  genus  omne  natantum 

litore  in  extremo,  ceu  naufraga  corpora,  fluctus 

proluit ;  insolitae  fugiunt  in  flumina  phocae. 


these  Alpine  regions  the  Argive  procession 
where  the  priestess  was  dniwn  by  white 
oxen  to  the  temple  of  Hera  (for  which 
Serv.  and  Philarg.  refer  to  the  story  of 
Cleobb  and  Biton,  Hdt.  I  31),  orwhether 
there  was  any  thing  analogous  to  it  in 
those  parts.  Keightley  refers  to  Strabo  v, 
p.  215,  for  the  existence  of  a  grove  of  the 
Argive  Hera  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and 
to  Tac  Germ.  XL  for  the  custom  among 
certain  Germans  of  having  the  car  of  their 
goddess  drawn  by  cows. 

*  Uris,'  II  374.     [*  Aris  *  PaL— H.  N.] 

533.  •  Imparibus :  *  not  only  were  they 
buffaloes,  but  they  were  ill-matched.  The 
word,  as  Hejme  remarks,  may  include  dis- 
similarity  in  colour  as  well  as  in  size.  The 
objection  of  Ameis,  'multo  difficilius  est 
uros  magnitudine  et  maxime  colore  im- 
pares  in  eadem  regione  invenire  quam  eos 
qui  colore  paressunt,'  seeras  rather  literal, 
even  if  his  view  of  the  fact  is  right.  His 
own  interpretation,  *  qui  huic  negotio  im- 
pMires  sunt,'  would  yield  a  less  forcible  and 
natural  sense. 

*  Donaria,'  gifts,  is  used  occasionally, 
especially  in  poetry  (Ov.  F.  iii  335 ; 
Lucan  ix  515),  for  places  where  gifts  are 
ofTered,  temples  (as  here),  shrines,  etc. 

534.  Pal.  has  •  ipsi.' 

535.  *  Infodiunt,'  ii  348 :  here  of  bury- 
ing  seed  in  the  ground. 

537-547.  *  Man  has  no  longer  to  fear 
beast,  nor  beast  man,  in  the  presence  of  a 
greater  terror.  The  sea  throws  up  ils  fish  ; 
serpents  die  on  land  and  in  the  water,  and 
birds  in  the  air.' 

537.  •  Insidias  explorat '  seems  a  mix- 
ture  of  two  exprescions,  such  as  *  insidias 
struit  *  and  *  loca  e^cplorat : '  [explores  the 
lurking  places.— H.  N.]  *  Insidians  * 
(Rom.  and  Gud. )  doesnotlookso  Virgilian. 


With  the  picture  of  the  wolf  comp.  the 
simile  A.  ix  59  foll.  The  general  sense 
of  the  passage  is  poorly  imitated  by  Ov. 
M.  VII  545.  Lucr.  VI  12 19,  afler  saying 
that  the  beasts  and  birds  did  not  touch 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died  by  the  plague, 
or  if  they  did,  were  poisoned,  goes  on 
*  Nec  tamen  omnino  temere  illis  solibus 
ulla  Comparebat  avis,  nec  tristia  saecla 
ferarum  Exibant  silvis:  languebant  ple- 
raque  morbo  Et  moriebantur. ' 

538.  *Nec  vespertinus  circumgemit 
ursusoviIe,*Hor.  Epod.  xvi  51.  *Obam- 
bulare  muris,*  Livy  xxxvi  34. 

*  Acrior  cura : '  disease  is  stronger  than 
hunger  or  thirst  of  blood. 

539.  *Timidi  dammae,*  E.  viii  28. 

541.  '  lam  *  serves  for  a  transition  as  in 
II  57,  though  here  it  may  have  a  distinctly 
temporal  force,  signifying  that  the  event 
has  be|;un  before  that  previously  men- 
tioned  is  ended. 

*  Maris  immensi,'  i  29. 

*  Natantum  *  like  *  volantes,'  *  balantes,* 
I  272.  Comp.  Soph.  fr.  856  (Nauck), 
ij(9{wv  vXqpt^  yivti. 

542.  Comp.  E.  I  6a  Here  however 
the  fish  are  aead  or  dying  before  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  shore.  Aristot.  (H.  A. 
VIII  19)  denies  that  fish  suffer  from 
epidemics,  but  later  naturalists  do  not 
agree  with  him. 

543.  '  Proluit '  has  the  same  sense  as  in 
I  481,  *  washes  before  it.* 

*  Insolitae '  would  be  a  more  natural 
epithet  of  *  fiumina,*  but  the  river  may  be 
called  unaccustomed  to  the  seal,  as  well 
as  the  seal  to  the  river,  and  Virg.  prefers 
the  former  mode  of  expression,  both  for 
noveIty's  sake,  and  as  giving  the  river  a 
quasi-personality ;  see  £.  vi  40.  The 
seals  are  cast  on  shore,  not  being  able  in 
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interit  et  curvis  frustra  defensa  latebris 
vipera,  et  attoniti  squamis  adstantibus  hydri.  545 

ipsis  est  aer  avibus  non  aequus,  et  illae 
praecipites  alta  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt. 
praeterea  iam  nec  mutari  pabula  refert, 
quaesitaeque  nocent  artes ;  cessere  magfistri, 
Phillyrides  Chiron  Amythaoniusque  Melampus.       550 
saevit,  et  in  lucem  Stygiis  emissa  tenebris 
Pallida  Tisiphone  Morbos  agit  ante  Metumque, 
inque  dies  avidum  surgens  caput  altius  effert. 
balatu  pecorum  et  crebris  mugitibus  amnes 


their  sickness  to  contend  with  the  waves, 
but  they  take  to  the  rivers  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  their  natural  home.  Comp. 
Horace's  well-known  picture  Od.  i  ii 
7,8. 

544.  'Curvis  latebris,'  ii  216.  The 
epithet  is  signiBcant  ;  the  shape  of 
their  lurking  place  would  prevent  most 
animals  from  foUowing  them.  Pal.  has 
*deprensa.' 

545.  *Attoniti,*  as  the  serpent  v.  434 
is  *exterritus.' 

*  Adstantibus :  *  the  force  of  the  com- 
pound  may  perhaps  be  given  here  by  our 
*standins  up.'  Comp.  ^assur^.'  They 
erect  their  scales  in  terror  or  m  fhiitless 
self-defence.  Pal.  strangely  gives  *  squa- 
mis  serpentibus. ' 

546.  *Ipsis,'  which  habitually  live  in 
it.     *  Non  aequus,'  ii  225. 

547.  Comp.  A.  V  516,  517.  [*Relin- 
quont'  Pal.,  and  so  Ribbeck  ;  *  relin- 
qunt'Med.— H.  N.] 

548-566.  *  Remedies  are  in  vain  : 
horror  and  disease  reign  everywhere.  The 
bleatings  and  lowings  of  dymg  cattle  are 
heard  all  about ;  the  stalls  are  heaped 
with  dead,  which  have  to  be  buried,  for 
their  flesh  cannot  be  roasted  or  boiled, 
nor  their  hides  or  wool  used  for  clothing 
nnder  penalty  of  contagion.' 

548.  *Mutari  pabula,'  seemingly  of 
changing  their  food,  not  of  driving  them 
to  pasture  in  another  district. 

•  lam  nec '  was  restored  by  Heins.  from 
Med.,  Pal.,  Gud.,  etc.,  for  *nec  iam* 
(Rom.).  Macrob.  Sat.  vi  2  quotes  'nec 
mutari  iam,'  and  Ribbeck  adopts  it. 

549.  *  Quaesitae,*  invoked,  if  *  artes  '  be 
taken  in  the  scnse  of  healing  powers ; 
invented,  if  it  merely  mean  expedients  of 
cure. 


•Cessere  magistri '  recurs  A.  xii  717, 
where  the  herdimen  retire  from  a  combot 
between  two  bulls,  as  here  the  healers 
leave  the  field  to  the  disease.  [Med. 
originally  had  *  cessare.* — H.  N.] 

*  Magistri '  here  seems  to  be  not,  as 
Voss  thinks,  the  'magistri  pecudum,' 
but  *  magistri  artis  m^endi.  Comp. 
Cic.  de  Inv.  i  25,  'artium  liberalium 
magistri ;  *  Pers.  Prol.  X,  *  Magister  artis 
ingeni(jue  largitor,'  and  *arte  magistra ' 
of  lapis  the  physician,  A.  xii  427,  the 
specincation  being  supplied  from  the  pre- 
vious  clause. 

550.  The  choice  of  m^rthic  heroes  of 
medicine  to  indicate  that  the  utmost 
medical  skill  was  baffled  by  the  disease  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  Virg.*s  literaiy 
spirit.  It  contrasts  significantly  with  the 
way  in  which  Lucretius  enforces  the  same 
thought,  in  one  of  his  finest  lines,  *  mus- 
sabat  tacito  Medicina  timore'  (vi  1179), 
the  healing  art  generally  so  clear  and 
articulate,  now  muttering  in  voiceless 
terror. 

Chiron's  mother  was  Phil)rra,  Melam- 
pus'  father  Amythaon. 

551.  *  Tisiphone,*  mentioned  merely  as 
one  of  the  Furies  (A.  vi  571),  the  imper- 
sonation  of  Vengeance,  comes  up  from 
the  Shades  with  Disease  and  Terror  as 
her  harbingers. 

552.  Comp.  A.  XII  335,  *circumquc 
atrae  Formidinis  ora,  Iraeaue,  Insidiae- 
que,  dei  comitatus,  aguntur. 

553.  The  Fury  increases  in  size,  like 
Fame  A.  iv  175.  A  hint  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  description  of  *  Religio ' 
in  Lucr.  i  64,  *  Quae  caput  a  caeli  regioni- 
bus  ostendebat,  Horribili  super  aspectu 
mortalibus  instans,'  though  nothing  is  said 
there  about  grovrth. 
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arentesque  sonant  ripae  collesque  supini.  555 

lamque  catervatim  dat  stragem  atque  aggerat  ipsis 
in  stabulis  turpi  dilapsa  cadavera  tabo, 
donec  humo  tegere  ac  foveis  abscondere  discunt. 
nam  neque  erat  coriis  usus,  nec  viscera  quisquam 
aut  undis  abolere  potest,  aut  vincere  flamma;         560 
ne  tondere  quidem  morbo  inluvieque  peresa 
vellera  nec  telas  possunt  attingere  putris; 
verum  etiam,  invisos  si  quis  temptaret  amictus, 
ardentes  papulae  atque  inmundus  olentia  sudor 
membra  sequebatur,  nec  longo  deinde  moranti        565 
tempore  contactos  artus  sacer  ignis  edebat 


555.  *  Arentes '  points  to  the  heat,  v. 
479.     Rom.  gives  *horrentes.* 

556.  *  Dat,  Tisiphone.  The  language 
is  from  Lucr.  vi  1 144,  *  Inde  catervatim 
xnorbo  mortique  dabantur,'  and  vi  1263, 
'Confertos  ita  acervatim  mors  accumu- 
labat.* 

*  Ipsis  :  *  the  sheds,  being  the  places  of 
rest  for  the  untainted  and  those  under  treat- 
ment,  were  the  last  spots  where  the  dead 
should  have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps. 

557.  'Dilapsa:'  *diffluentia,*  Taubm. 
See  w.  484,  485.  ['  Dilapsa  *  Med.  and 
Rom.,  'delapsa*  Pal.— H.  N.] 

559.  *Viscera,*  according  to  Serv.  on 
A.  VI  253,  signiBes  the  whole  carcass 
under  the  skin,  so  that  it  is  the  natural 
correlative  of  *  coria.' 

560.  As  the  context  shows,  Virg. 
means  that  the  flesh  cannot  be  cleansed 
or  cooked  :  so  Serv.  [the  Beme  schol.  and 
most  recent  scholars].  He)me  and  Voss 
Buppose  that  destruction  by  water  or  fire 
is  meant. 

'Abolerc'  [which  Virg.  is  the  first 
writer  to  use,  means  elsewhere  in  Virg. 
(A.  l  720 ;  IV  497  ;  XI  789 ;  comp.  vii 
232)  and  in  subsequent  authors,  to  de- 
stroy :  here  (Serv.  says)  it  =  cleanse.  Its 
original  sense  may  be  to  wash  or  wash 
awav.  (Nettleship,  Contr.  to  Lat.  Lex.). 
Wofain,  who  arcepts  here  the  sense  of 
washing,  derives  it  from  ab  +  oleo  =  to 
grow,  seen  in  *adolesco,*  etc.  :  Archiv 
v  107- 1 15.     Others  render  *  boil.*] 

*  Vincere  flamma,'  cook,  Tac  Hist.  i v 
M,  'metalloruro  primitiae  nullis  fomaci- 
bus  victae  ;  *  Sammonicus,  319,  *  cochleas 
undis  calefactas  et  prope  victas '  (Forh. ). 

561.  *  Inluvies,  aXcvoia,  unwashed 
filth,  here  the  discharge  from  the  sores. 

I.  Z 


Comp.  V.  443,  where  *inlotus  sudor*  is 
said  to  cause  *  scabies '  [and  poet.  ap.  Cic. 
Tusc.  III  26,  'pectus  illuvie  scabrum.*] 

562.  In  *  telas  attingere  *  Virg.  puts  the 
case  of  the  wool  having  been  woven,  and 
says  that  it  would  be  useless ;  the  webs 
would  break  at  the  touch  ( Wagn. ).  There 
is  in  fact  a  rhetorical  climax — *  The  wool 
was  too  rotten  to  be  shom,  or,  if  shom, 
to  be  woven,  or  if  woven,  to  be  put  on, 
or  if  put  on,  to  be  worn  without  contract- 
ing  disease.' 

563.  '  Etiam  *  goes  best  with  v.  564 :  * not 
only  was  the  woo!  rotten :  it  also  (*  etiam') 
prcduced  inflammation. 

[*Temptaret,'  Med.  originally,  and  so 
Ribbeck.  'Temptarat,*  Pal.,  Rom.,  etc, 
and  so  Con. — H.  N.] 

565.  *  Sequebatur '  seems  to  express  the 
trickling  of  the  sweat  over  the  Hmbs, 
foUowing  (as  it  were)  their  course,  as 
Heyne  explains  it.  There  might  be  a 
fiirther  reference  to  these  symptoms  as 
the  consequence  of  putting  on  the  gar- 
ment — a  mixture  of  *  sudor  sequebatur  * 
and  *  sudor  per  membra  ibat. ' 

*  Moranti  of  the  patient,  who  had  not 
to  wait  long  before  he  was  seized. 

566.  *  Contactos '  is  explained  by  the 
substantive  'contagium.'  [*  Contractos' 
Pal.,  andoriginallyGud.—H.  N.] 

*  Sacer  ignis,'  akin  to  erysipelas,  but 
according  to  Celsus  v  28,  not  identical 
with  it.  Lucr.  vi  1167,  compares  the 
ulcers  in  the  plague  to  the  effcct  of  the 
*sacer  ignis,'  and  in  v.  660  speaks  of  the 
disease  itself,  *  Existit  sacer  ignis,  et  urit 
corpore    scrpens    Quamcumque    arripuit 

Eartem,   repilque   per  artus,'   where   the 
Lst  clause  will  illustrate  *  membra  seque- 
batur.' 
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LIBER  QUARTUS. 


The  culture  of  bees  fonns  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  Book.  In  the  first  part  of  it 
( w.  1-115)  the  poet  deals  with  hives  and  hiving,  and  passes  on  to  a  brief  digression 
(w.  1 16-148)  in  which  he  apologizes  for  the  absence  of  any  disquisition  on  gardening, 
and  describes  a  visit  once  paid  by  hiro  to  a  gardener  at  Tarentum.  He  then  (w.  149- 
314)  retums  to  bees,  their  nature,  the  belief  that  they  are  inspired,  their  diseases,  and 
devotes  the  rest  of  the  book  (vv.  315-566)  to  a  £unous  account  of  the  story  of 
Aristaeus,  suggested  by  the  Egyptian  device  for  rearing  bees  from  the  carcasses  of 
cattle. 

The  story  of  Aristaeus,  or  at  least  the  legend  of  Orpheus  contained  in  it  (w.  453- 
537)  seems  not  to  have  formed  the  original  conclusion  of  the  book.  Servius  twice 
tells  us  (E.  XI  and  G.  iv  i)  that  the  poet  Comelius  Galhis  'fiiit  amicus  Vergili!  adeo 
ut  quartus  Georgicorum  a  medio  usque  ad  finem  eius  laudes  teneret,  quas  postea 
iubente  Augusto  in  Aristaei  fabulam  mutaviu'  He^me,  Voss  and  others — [most  recently 
Pulvermacher  in  his  tract  *de  Georgids  retractatis,'  pp.  32-42] — discredit  this,  seeing 
nothing  in  the  subject  of  the  book  to  suggest  any  elaborate  panegyric  on  Gallus. 
Keightley,  however,  points  out  that  the  mention  of  the  Egyptian  device  for  rearing  bees 
(vv.  287  foll.)  may  have  led  up  to  an  eulogy  on  the  man  who  was  the  first  goveraor  of 
Egypt  [b.c.  30 — 27  ?],  and,  if  this  was  the  case,  we  can  understand  the  topographical 
overloading  of  the  lines  describing  that  coimtry.  The  subsequent  disgrace  of  Gallus 
and  his  suicide  in  B.c.  26  supply  an  adequate  motive  for  the  suppression  of  the  eulogy 
and  the  substitution  of  something  else.  How  much  may  have  been  suppressed,  we 
cannot  decide.  Keightley  thihks  the  passage  extended  only  to  a  few  lines  which  were 
fairly  easily  removed.  [Schanz  in  his  *  History  of  Roman  Literature  *  (ii  32)  would 
limit  the  alteration  to  the  legend  of  Orpheus  :  Proteus,  he  argues,  is  asked  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  rearing  bees  (v.  449),  and  his  inappropriate  reply  about  Orpheus  may  bc 
a  substitute  for  a  panegyric  on  Gallus.]  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  the 
assertion  of  Servius  as  it  stands,  and  in  supposing  that  the  episode  of  Gallus  was  as 
considerable  in  its  range  and  pretensions  as  the  episode  of  Aristaeus.  In  the  Sixth 
Eclogue  Virgil  introduced  his  friend  among  the  personages  of  the  old  mythology  :  he 
may  well  have  contrived  here  that  his  bees  should  hum  the  praises  of  Gallus  through 
half  a  book,  and  yet  not  weary  the  reader. 

Protinus  aerii  melHs  caelestia  dona 

1-7.  *  I  come  to  the  making  of  honey,  the  subject,  like  Bacchus  or  Pales.    And 

still  hoping  for  Maecenas*  patronage.     It  theepisodeofAristaeusfumbhesahalting- 

opens  a  new  world,  the  life  of  a  common-  place  of  such  length,  that  Virg.  mav  weU 

wealth  in  miniature ;   a  humble  subject,  have  felt  that  his  readers  ought  to  be  de- 

but  one  which  may  bring  glory  to  the  poet,  layed  as  little  as  possible  on  thc  border  of 

if  Apollo  inspire  him.  *  his  new  province. 

Tnis  exordium  is  even  briefer  than  that         '  Protinus  *  [^protenus'  PaL,  see  £.  I 

of  Book  II.     There  is  no  deity  to  be  in-  13]  expresses  that  in  speaking  of  bees 

voked  as  the  special  patron  of  this  part  of  he  is  foUowing  the  course  of  his  subject 
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exsequar.    hanc  etiam,  Maecenas,  aspice  partem. 
admiranda  tibi  levium  spectacula  rerum 
magnanimosque  duces  totiusque  ordine  gentis 
mores  et  studia  et  populos  et  proelia  dicam. 
in  tenui  labor ;  at  tenuis  non  gloria,  si  quem 
numina  laeva  sinunt  auditque  vocatus  Apollo. 

Principio  sedqs  apibus  statioque  petenda, 
quo  neque  sit  ventis  aditus  (nam  pabula  venti 


1 


*  Aerii  mellis/  referring  to  the  supposed 
origin  of  honey  from  dew  (E.  iv  30  note), 
fiiXi  ii  t6  wiirTOv  U  rov  cdpog,  kcu  fidXurra 
r&v  dtrrfHav  dvaroXcugf  cot  Ihav  KaroKriciy^ 
ri  tftic,  Aristot.  H.  A.  V  22 ;  so  Pliny  xi 
3a  Compare  Sen.  Ep.  85,  'quibusdam 
placet  nonfaciendi  mellis  apibus  scientiam 
esse,  sed  colligendL  Hinc  mel  aerium 
Vergilio,  quod  ex  rore  aeris  factum :  Pro- 
tinus— dona.'  [Philarg.  quotes  a  state- 
ment  of  Celsus  that  bees  made  their  wax 
firom  flowers  (see  v.  40  below),  and  their 
honey  from  dew. — H.  N.] 

'  (5aelestia  *  is  to  be  understood  partly 
in  the  sense  of '  aerii,'  partly  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment  that  the  gift  is  from  the  gods. 

2.  *  Exsequi '  is  firequently  used  of  going 
through  a  subject,  as  in  Livy  xxvil  27, 
'si  quae  variant  auctores  omnia  exsequi 
velim  :  *  Tac  A.  iii  65,  *  exsequi  senten- 
tias  haud  institui,  nisi  insignes.' 

*  Aspice  *  in  the  sense  of  regarding  with 
favour.     *  Aspice  et  haec,'  Pers.  i  125. 

3.  *  Admiranda '  is  an  epithet  of  *  spec- 
tacula.'  A  contrast  is  intended  between 
'admiranda  spectacula'  and  Mevium 
rerum,'  and  the  two  following  lines  are 
epexegetical.  *A  marveUous  exhibition 
of  pigmy  histoiy,  high-souled  leaders,  and 
the  hfe  of  a  whole  nation,  its  character,  its 
genius,  its  races,  its  battles.'  'Spec- 
tacula'  seems  to  be  suggested  by  *  aspice.' 

4.  The  force  of  ^magnanimos'  is  ex- 
pressed  by  a  whole  line  lower  down,  v.  83, 
'  Ingentis  animos  angusto  in  pectore  ver- 
sant.'  'Ordine'  is  constructed  with 
*  dicam,'  but  its  position  after  *  totius '  is 
significant,  implyin^  that  the  whole  is  to 
be  regularly  divided  into  its  parts. 

5.  '  Mores '  [natural  character,  *  studia,' 
pursuits,  i.e.,  the  natural  endowments  and 
acquired  faculties.  The  two  words  are 
coupled  in  Cic  de  Am.  7  (see  Reid*s 
note),  Acad.  I  20.  In  lli  498  '  studia'  is 
used  of  horses.] 

'Populos'  [civic  communities  (H.  N.) 


Conington  rendered  *clans.'  *Gens,'  of 
course,  includes  *populi'  (whatever  its 
sense),  as  in  A.  x  202,  where  several 
•  populi '  make  one  *  gens.'] 

6.  *  In  tenui,'  of  the  thing  on  which  the 
labour  is  spent,  as  '  laborare  in  re '  is  often 
used.  In  Tac.  A.  iv  32  *  nobis  in  arto  et 
inglorius  labor,'  the  image  is  taken  from 
exerdsin^  in  a  confined  space. 

'  Tenuis  non  gloria : '  the  glory  of  a 
poet  whom  the  gods  inspire  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  littletiess  of  his  theme. 
He  does  not  advert,  as  in  iii  289^0!].,  to 
the  slightness  of  the  subject  as  enhan- 
cing  the  triumph  of  the  man  who  could 
adom  it. 

7.  •  Numina  laeva  sinunt,'  •  whose  evil 
star  leaves  him  free. '  *  Laeva '  was  inter- 
preted  by  Gell.  v  12  to  mean  *  adverse : ' 
[Nonius  on  the  other  hand  (pp.  51,  331), 
Philarg.,  Serv.,  and  the  Beme  scholia] 
explain  it  to  mean  *propitiou8.'  The 
word  itself  could  bear  either  sense,  for  in 
Roman  augury  the  left  was  favourable 
(Pliny  N.  H.  11  142,  Festus  339,  351) 
while  in  Greek  augury  it  was  unfavour- 
able  (Cic  de  Div.  11  82).  In  Virg.  it  has 
a  good  sense  in  the  phrase  *  mtonuit 
laevum '  (A.  ii  693,  ix  631),  a  bad  sense  in 
A.  x  275  *  Sirius . . .  laevo  contristat  lumine 
caelum ' :  in  £.  i  16  and  A.  11  54  'mens 
laeva*  =  foolish.  [Similady  'sinister' 
has  both  senses :  '  dexter,'  on  the  other 
hand,  always  means  *  propitious.']  The 
use  of  *  sinunt '  suggests  that '  laeva '  here 
means  unpropitious :  it  implies  that  per* 
mission  is  not  a  matter  of  course. 

'  Auditque  vocatus':  compare  Hor.  Od, 
II  xviii  40,  III  xxii  3,  and  A.  11 1  395, 
'  aderitque  vocatus  Apollo.' 

8-17.  •  First,  the  situation  for  a  hive. 
It  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  wind, 
of  cattle,  which  spoil  flowers  and  grass,  of 
lizards,  swallows,  and  other  birds,  which 
injure  the  garden  and  devour  the  insects.' 

9-Z2.  Quoted  and  adopted  by  Col.  ix  4. 
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ferre  domum  prohibent)  neque  oves  haedique  petulci 

floribus  insultent,  aut  errans  bucula  campo  ii 

decutiat  rorem  et  surgentis  atterat  herbas. 

absint  et  picti  squalentia  terga  lacerti 

pinguibus  a  stabulis  meropesque  aliaeque  volucres, 

et  manibus  Procne  pectus  signata  cruentis  ;  15 

omnia  nam  late  vastant  ipsasque  volantis 

ore  ferunt  dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam. 

at  liquidi  fontes  et  stag^a  virentia  musco 


10.  *  Petulci : '  an  epithet  of  lambs  in 
Lucr.  II  368  [quoted  with  this  line  of 
Virg.  by  VerriusFlaccus(Fest.  p.  206  M), 
whence  Macrob.  Sat  vi  5,  may  have  got 
hisnote.— H.N.]  ['Aedi^^Rom.— H.  N.] 

XI.  Understand  'ubi,*from  *quo,*be- 
fore  *insultent.* 

['Bucula'  Pal.  and  so  Ribbeck.— 
H.  N.] 

*  Caropo  :  *  abl.  with  *  errans  *  [A.  ii 
489,  III  204,  IX  39J,  etc. ;  Roby  1173]. 

13.  *  Scjualentia  *  [denotes  rou^ness 
only,  as  m  II  348,  'squalentes  mfode 
conchas '  and  the  common '  auro  squalens,' 
below  V.  91,  etc.] 

*  Squalentia  terga  lacerti '  is  for  '  lacer- 
tus  squalenti  tergo.'    Comp.  A.   I  634, 

*  horrentia  centum  Terga  suum  ;  *  A.  i  v 
<II.     Col.  (IX  7)  speaks  of  the  lizard, 

•  qui  velut  custos  vestibuli  prodeuntibus 
apibus  affert  exitium,'  recommending  as  a 
safeguard  that  the  hive  should  have  two  or 
three  entrances. 

14.  •  Stabula :  *  Col.  (ix  vi  4)  uses  the 
word  of  bees,  as  elsewhere  of  pouhry, 
peacocks,  and  even  fish.      '  Pinguibus ' 

S*ves  the  reason  why  care  should  be  taken. 
'.ed,  has  'ab  stabulis,*  which  Forb.  and 
Ladewig  adopt. 

'  Meropes : '  the  *  merops  apiaster  L.,' 
or  bee-eater.  *  It  is  like  the  swallow,  of 
the  fissirostral  tribe,  and,  Hke  it  also, 
hunts  insects  on  the  wing.  Its  bill  is 
long  and  slender,  sHghtly  curved ;  its 
wings  long  and  pointed.  The  "  meropes  " 
usually  visit  Greece  and  Italy  in  nocks 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty;  they  very 
rarely  stray  so  far  north  as  England' 
(Keightley). 

•Aliaeque  volucres,*  which  Heyne 
thinks  feeble,  is  explained  by  Wagn.  as 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  idiom,  d\\a  ts 
wrriyd  icat  TlftOKvrj,  He  does  not  however 
produce  any  similar  instance  in  Latin, 
and  previous  specification  of  *  meropes  * 


shows  that  *aliae'  means  *other  than 
what  precedes,'  not  *other  than  what 
follows.*  The  phrase  is  probably  a  mere 
piece  of  inartificial  writing. 

15.  *  Procne  : '  E.  VI  78. 

'Manibus  cruentis:'  the  blood  which 
stained  her  hands  dropped  upon  her 
breast.  Such  at  least  is  thc  interpreta- 
tion  suggested  by  Ov.  M.  vi  669,  *  neque 
adhuc  de  pectore  caedis  Excessere  notae, 
signataque  sanguine  pluma  est.*  Other- 
wise  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  under- 
stand  the  words  of  her  beating  her  breast 
in  agony  for  the  child  she  murdered,  just 
as  the  note  of  the  nightingale  is  interpreted 
as  a  lament  for  Itys. 

The  hostility  of  the  swallow  to  bees 
as  well  as  of  the  bee-eater  is  mentioned  by 
Aristot.  H.  A.  ix  40,  Geopon.  xv  2,  and 
Aelian  V  ii,  and  others.  [Thompson'5 
Glossary  of  Greek  Birds,  pp.  117,  191.] 

16.  *  Ipsas'  opposed  to  *  omnia.'  [No- 
nius,  p.  459,  reads  *ipsae.* — H.  N.] 

*Volantis'  is  commonly  taken  as  a 
substantive,  but  it  seems  rather  to  mean 
that  bees  are  caught  on  the  wing. 

17.  *  Nidis  : '  Col.  vii  9  actually  uses 
*  nidus '  of  a  litter  of  pigs — *  in  cubili  suam 
quisque  matrem  nidus  exspectat,*  but  thts 
is  probably  poetical  imitation  rather  than 
idiomatic  prose. 

*  Immitibus  :  *  the  epithet  is  trsnsferred 
from  the  nestlings  to  the  nest,  as  A.  xil 
475,  'hirundo  Pabula  parva  I^ns,  ni- 
disque  loquacibus  escas,  and  perhaps  A« 
V  214. 

18-32.  'Let  the  hive  be  phiced  near 
water,  and  overshadowed  by  a  tree,  under 
which  the  bees  can  take  refiige  from  the 
heat  of  a  spring  noon.  Stones  or  branches 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water  as  bridges 
where  they  can  dry  themselves  if  they  get 
wet.  There  shoald  be  casia,  wild  ihyme, 
savory,  and  violets  near.'  Compare  for 
vv.  30-32  Plin.  N.  H.  XXI  7a 
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adsint  et  tenuis  fugiens  per  g^amina  rivus, 
palmaque  vestibulum  aut  ingens  oleaster  inumbret,  20 
ut,  cum  prima  novi  ducent  examina  reges 
vere  suo  ludetque  favis  emissa  luventus, 
vicina  invitet  decedere  ripa  calori, 
obviaque  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbos. 
in  medium,  seu  stabit  iners  seu  profluet  umor,  25 

transversas  salices  et  grandia  conice  saxa, 
pontibus  ut  crebris  possint  consistere  et  alas 
pandere  ad  aestivum  solem,  si  forte  morantis 
sparserit  aut  praeceps  Neptuno  inmerserit  Eurus. 
haec  circum  casiae  virides  et  olentia  late  30 

serpulla  et  graviter  spirantis  copia  thymbrae 
floreat,  inriguumque  bibant  violaria  fontem. 


x8.  This  is  recommended  in  Aristotle 
H.  A.  IX  40,  Geopon.  xv  2,  Varro  iii  16, 
and  ColumeUa  ix  5. 

xg.  *  Tenuis :  *  Varro  sa)rs  that  the 
water  should  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  deep. 

[*  Rivos'  originally  Med.— H.  N.] 

ai.  *  Reges  : '  [queen  bees,  which  the 
ancients  in  general  regarded  as  males. 
Xenophon  (Oecon.  vii  17),  however, 
speaks  of  17  r&v  fuKtrrCiv  riytfiii>v,  as  Mr. 
J.  A.  Stewart  has  pointed  out  to  me.] 

[*  At  *  Pal.  Med.  has  *  exagmina/  and 
so  Ribbeck  :  see  v.  103. — H.  N.] 

22.  *Vere  suo/  their  own  spring,  the 
time  when  they  are  in  vigour,  after  their 
winter  seclusion. 

*  Ludet,*  according  to  Keightley,  refers 
to  the  incessant  flying  backward  and  for- 
ward  of  the  bees  previous  to  the  rising  of 
the  swarm. 

23.  'There  may  be  a  bank  near  to 
invite  them.*  So  'obvia*  in  the  next 
line. 

'Decedere  nocti,'  E.  viii  88,  G.  iii 
467.     Rom.  has  'discedere.' 

24.  The  image  is  from  a  man  who  meets 
his  friend  and  detains  him  ( *  teneat  *)  hos- 
pitably.  Comp.  Hor.  Od.  Ii  iii  lO, 
*  umbram  hospitalem,'  of  the  shade  of  the 
pine  and  poplar. 

25.  *Stabit,'  of  the  *stagna'  v.  18, 
*profluet,'  of  the  'rivus*  v.  19.  [*  Pro- 
fluit*  Pal.,  and  originally  Gud.— H.  N.] 

27.  '  Tbat  there  may  be  manv  bridges 
for    them   to  stand  upon.'     Florentinus 


(Geopon.  xv  2)  and  Varro,  1.  c.,  assign  a 
different  reason,  viz.,  that  the  bees  may  be 
able  to  sit  and  drink. 

28.  *  Ad  aestivum  solem :  *  comp.  I 
398.  [  *  Aestivom '  Pal.  and  so  Ribbeck.  — 
H.  N.] 

'  Morantis '  seems  to  mean  lingeriiLg 
near  the  water,  or  pausing  in  their 
flight,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any  special 
reason  for  it. 

29.  *Sparserit,'  sprinkled,  Wund., 
rightly,  as  the  context  shows. 

*  Praeceps,*  the  headlong  sweep  of  the 
wind  suggests  the  headlong  fall  of  the 
bees. 

*  Neptuno '  is  intended  '  angustis  rebus 
adderehonorem.* 

30.  'Haeccircum:'  aroundthiswatered 
spot  where  the  apiary  is  to  be. 

*  Casiae/  ii  213  ;  E.  II  49  note. 

31.  '  SerpuIIa,^  E.  ii  ii,  ['Serpylla' 
Rom.  'serpulla'  Med.  and  Pal.— H.  N.] 

*  Thymbrae  : '  savory.  *  Columella  has 
(x  233)  **  Et  satureia  thymi  referens  thym- 
braeque  saporem."  It  may  be  that  the 
*  *  thymbrae^'  is  the  wild,  the  ' '  satureia  "  the 
cultivated  plant  The  savory,  though 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  is  not  one  of  our 
indigenous  plants.*    (Keightley.) 

*  Graviter  spirantis '  is  here  used  ^n  a 
eood  sense ;  so  Pliny  talks  of  '  odore 
lucunde  gravi  *  xxi  60,  '  suaviter  gravi  * 
XXV  118. 

32.  '  Inriguum '  active,  Tibull.  ii  i  44, 
'  Tunc  bibit  inriguas  fertilis  hortus  aquas.' 
So  '  rigui  amnes '  G.  ii  485. 
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ipsa  autem,  seu  corticibus  tibi  suta  cavatis 
seu  lento  fuerint  alvaria  vimine  texta, 
angustos  habeant  aditus :  nam  frigore  mella 
cogit  hiemps,  eademque  calor  liquefacta  remittit. 
utraque  vis  apibus  pariter  metuenda;  neque  illae 
nequiquam  in  tectis  certatim  tenuia  cera 
spiramenta  linunt  fucoque  et  floribus  oras 


35 


33-50.  *The  entrances  to  the  hives 
should  be  narrow,  to  exclude  heat  and 
cold.  These  indeed  the  bees  endeavour 
to  protect  themselves  against,  by  stopping 
up  every  crevice  with  wax  and  polten : 
navy  they  sometimes  hive  underground,  in 
hoilow  rocks  and  decayed  trees.  You 
mav  plaster  thecrevicesyourself  with  mud 
and  leaves.  There  should  be  no  yews 
near,  nor  buming  of  crabs,  nor  marshes, 
nor  an  ecbo.  * 

33.  *Cortex,*  cork,  see  ii  453,  note. 
'Corticibus  cavatis,'  ii  387. 

34.  ['Alvaria:'  Med.  orimnally,  Pal. 
Rom.  etc,  and  so  Ribbeck  and  most 
editors  rightly  ;  see  Keii  on  Varro  R.  R. 
lii  ii  1 1.  Conington  read  '  alvearia '  from 
Med.  corr.,  Gud.  etc— H.  N.] 

35.  The  bees  make  their  own  entrances 
narrow,  as  Aristot.  (II.  A.  ix  40)  remarks. 
The  reasons  which  make  this  desirable,  as 
given  by  CoL  ix  7,  arethe  exdusion,  first, 
of  the  cold,  and  secondly,  of  lizards  and 
the  larger  insects.  As  a  protection  against 
the  extremes  of  the  weather  he  also  lays 
stress  on  what  Virg.  notices  afterwards,  the 
plastering  of  the  mves,  and  on  their  being 
made  of  a  proper  material,  cork  being  the 
best,  earthenware  the  worst.  Keightley 
thinks  that  Virg.  here  misunderstood  his 
authorities,  and  that  Col.  would  not  have 
mentionedtheweatherasareasonfornarrow 
entrances,  but  for  his  deference  to  the  poet. 

36.  '  Remittit '  gives  the  opposite  image 
to  *cogit.*  Ameis  remarks  that  *lique- 
facta  remittit '  has  the  force  of  *  relique- 
fadty'  a  word  which  is  not  found. 

37.  *Utraque  vis'  =  *utriusque  vis.* 
Comp.  '  ea  signa'  A.  11  171  note. 

*  Apibus  metuenda : '  see  ii  419. 

'Neaue  illae,'  etc :  'nec  te  Nequiquam 
luds  Hecate  praefedt  Avemis,*  A.  vi 
118.  *Nequiqnam'  means  'without  re- 
sult,'  as  V.  45  shows.  *  The  bees  toke  good 
care  of  themsdves ;  but  you  should  care 
for  them  nevertheless.'  From  thb  line 
to  V.  181  Rom.  is  wanting. 


38-40.  [For  lining  the  inside  of  the  hive, 
covering  projecting  parts,  filling  crevices 
and  other  muposes  like  those  here  men- 
tioned  by  Virgil,  bees  use  propolis  or  bee- 
glue,  a  brown  glutinous  resm  procuied 
(according  to  modem  observers)  from 
poplar  buds.  The  andents  knew  this  sub- 
stance,  thoueh  not  its  precise  origin.  See 
Aristotle  (H.  A.  IX  40),  oUoiofiovm  rd 
Ktipia  ^poveai  rufv  rc  dXXuv  avOui^  tcai 
dirb  T&v  ikvipmv  rd  Bcuefwa  iriaQ  tcai 
HTcXio^  jcoi  dXXw  KoWtifiKrrdnn'.  rovr^ 
ii  Kai  rb  iia^o^  Siaxpiown  riav  dXXtitv 
Oilpitiv  tvtKtv:  Pliny  XI16,  *e  vitium  popu- 
lorumque  mitiore  cummi  propolis,  crassio- 
ris  iam  materiae,  additis  fioribus,  nondum 
tamen  cera  sed  favorum  stabilimentum, 
qua  omnes  frigoris  aut  iniuriae  aditus 
obstruuntur : '  Varro  iii  xvi  23.  Virgil 
means  this  bee-glue  here  and  vv.  160,  250. 
In  v.  38  'cera*  may  refer  to  the  ^ct 
(mentioned  by  Pliny  1.  c)  that  becs 
sometimes  mix  propolis  and  wax.  In 
V.  39  *  floribus '  may  be  due  to  a  miscon- 
ception.  Bees  collect  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
to  use  it  (as  is  now  known)  for  food,  bee- 
bread  ;  but  the  andents  seem  sometimes  to 
have  thought  that  it  was  collected  to  form 
part  of  the  bee-glue,  of  which  they  did  not 
know  the  exact  naturc  Hence  here  and 
in  some  other  passages  propolis  is  de- 
scribed  as  if  in  part  derived  from  flowers. 
Keightley  and  Con.  took  *fuco  et  flori- 
bus  to  mean  only  pollen,  but  this  is 
unlikely.  Philarg.  identifled  it  with  pro- 
polis  ;  the  Beme  scholia  add  that  *  fucus  ' 
refers  to  the  dark  colour  of  propolis.] 

39.  *  Spiramenta,'  i  90,  here  of  the 
crevices  (*  rimosa  cubilia,'  v.  45),  not  [as 
Serv.]  the  entrances. 

*  Oras  *  is  explained  by  Keightley  of  the 
entrances.  *ExpIent*  however  points 
rather  to  crevices,  as  Taubm.  understands 
it,  though  no  instance  is  given  of  *  orae ' 
in  this  sensc  It  may  mean  however,  as 
Mr.  Blackbum  thinks,  the  edges  of  the 
crevices. 
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explent  collectumque  haec  ipsa  ad  munera  gluten   40 

et  visco  et  Phrygiae  servant  pice  lentius  Idae. 

saepe  etiam  efTossis,  si  vera  est  fama,  latebris 

sub  terra  fovere  larem,  penitusque  repertae 

pumicibusque  cavis  exesaeque  arboris  antro. 

tu  tamen  et  levi  rimosa  cubilia  limo  45 

ungue  fovens  circum,  et  raras  superinice  frondes. 

neu  propius  tectis  taxum  sine  neve  rubentis 

ure  foco  cancros  altae  neu  crede  paludi, 

aut  ubi  odor  caeni  gravis,  aut  ubi  concava  pulsu 

saxa  sonant  vocisque  offensa  resultat  imago.  50 


40.  '  Haec  ipsa  ad  munera:  *  '  ad  linenda 
spiramenta  et  explendas  oras.' 

4Z.  *Visco,*  I  139.  'Pice  Idae,'  iii 
460.  'Phrygiae  Idae/  A.  iii  6.  Pal. 
has  *  tentius.^ 

43.  '  ££fossis  *  is  commonly  explained  of 
holes  formed  by  nature  or  bv  man.  How- 
ever,  some  bees  make  holeslor  themselves. 

43.  'Fovere  larem,'  iii  420.  [The 
perf.  is  gnomic  or  (as  it  is  also  called) 
aoristic,  as  often  in  the  Augustan  poets 
and  later  writers.  Comp".  ii  210,  below 
V.  213,  Hor.  Ep.  I  ii  47.  Drager  i  p.  254, 
Ro^  1479.] 

*  Fodere,*  the  old  reading  before  Heins., 
supported  b^r  Med.,  is  obviously  wron^. 

44.  '  Pumicibus  : '  comp.  the  similes 
A.  XII  587  and  II.  11  87,  where  the  bees 
issue  iriTpfic  U  yXa^vp^;.  The  line  is  an 
echo  of  G.  II  453,  '  Cortidbusque  cavis 
vitiosaeque  ilicis  alvo,'  where  see  note. 

45.  The  same  precept  is  given  by  Col. 
IX  14,  Varro  iii  16,  etc. 

*  Et  levi :  *  Serv.  mentions  a  variant, 
'  e  levi,'  which  occurs  also  in  some  of  the 
cursives  :  it  is  plainly  wrong. 

46.  '  Fovens,'  because  one  object  is  to 
keep  out  the  cold  air.  Wagn.  says  he 
should  have  expected  *  densas,  not  *  raras.* 
Keightley  rephes  that  the  poet  knew  leaves 
do  not  lie  close  when  spread  on  anything. 

47-50.  Heyne  rightly  vindicated  the 
position  of  these  against  any  who  [like 
Ribbeck]  would  pls^e  them  after  v.  17. 
The  question  there  was  about  choosing  a 
neiehbourhood  for  the  bees  where  they 
might  expatiate  without  injury :  Virg.  is 
now  speaking  of  the  hive,  and  after  direct- 
ing  that  it  should  be  made  weather-tight, 
he  naturally  passes  on  to  speak  about 
smells  axrd  sounds  which  might  penetrate 


it  and  injure  the  inmates.  Heyne  con- 
ceded  that  if  the  Georgics  had  been  a  dog- 
matic  treatise,  the  lines  might  have  found 
place  after  v.  17,  and  Ribl^k  avaik  him- 
self  of  the  concession,  supposing  that  they 
may  have  been  added  after  the  mrst  edition 
of  the  poem. 

*  Tectis,'  the  hives,  as  above,  v.  38. 

'Taxum,*  E.  ix  30  (note). 

[*  Rubentis :  *  *  cum  uruntur,  quia  non 
sunt  per  naturam  huius  coloris.' — Serv.] 

48.  [Bumt  crabs  had  several  uses.  The 
smoke  was  thought  ^ood  for  trees  sufTering. 
firom  *  carbunculus^  (Pliny  xviil  293). 
The  ashes  were  employed  in  certain  human 
ailments  both  by  the  Romans  (Pliny  xxxii 
119,  etc.)  and  m  mediseval  times  (Cock- 
ajme^s  Leechdoms  ii  44).] 

*Crede*  is  probably  intransitive,  *do 
not  trust  a  marsh'  being  equivalent  to- 
'  do  not  calculate  on  it  as  likely  not  to 
smell.*  So  probably  A.  vii  97,  *  thalamis 
neu   crede    paratis.'    In    the    next   line 

*  lods  *  may  easily  be  supplied  from  *  ubi.* 

49.  The  dislike  of  bees  for  strong  smells 
is  vouched  for  by  various  authorities 
(Cerda).  Thus  Pliny  (xi  61)  says  that 
they  attack  persons  who  are  strongly 
perfumed ;  Col.  (ix  14)  that  they  are 
are  angry  at  those  who  smell  of  wine. 

'  Pulsu,'  with  the  impact  of  a  sound. 
The  two  clauses  state  the  same  thing. 

50.  Virg.  seems  to  have  been  thinlui^ 
of  Lucr.  IV  570,  *Pars  (vocum)  solidis 
adlisa  locis  reiecta  sonorem  Reddit,  et 
interdum  frustratur  imagine  verbi. '  Varro 
(111  xvi  12)  recommends  placing  bee-hivest 

*  potissimum  ubi  non  resonant  imagines,' 
wnich  with  Cic.  Tusc.  iii  2,  'ea  virtuti 
resonant,  tanquam  imago,'  would  seem  to 
show  that '  imago '  was  a  received  word  for 
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Quod  superest,  ubi  pulsam  hiemem  Sol  aureus  egit 
sub  terras  caelumque  aestiva  luce  reclusit, 
illae  continuo  saltus  silvasque  peragrant 
purpureosque  metunt  flores  et  flumina  libant 
summa  leves.     hinc  nescio  qua  dulcedine  laetae       $5 
progeniem  nidosque  fovent,  hinc  arte  recentis 
excudunt  ceras  et  mella  tenacia  fingunt 
hinc  ubi  iam  emissum  caveis  ad  sidera  caeli 
nare  per  aestatem  liquidam  suspexeris  agmen 
obscuramque  trahi  vento  mirabere  nubem,  60 


an  echo,  not  a  mere  poetical  expression. 
Columella  adopts  a  periphrasis :  *  nec 
minus  vitentur  cavae  rupis  aut  vallis  ar- 
p;utiae,  quas  Graeci  rixovg  vocant  *  There 
18  some  impropriety  in  the  use  of  *  imago  * 
here,  as  though  it  suits  *  resultat,'  it  can- 
not  in  strictness  be  called  *  offensa.  *  That 
which  strikes  the  rock  (*offenditur')  is 
the  actual  sound  ;  the  reflection  or  echo  is 
that  which  is  retumed. 

Modem  writers,  [most  recently  Lub- 
bock,  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  290,] 
doubt  whether  bees  have  a  sense  of  nearing. 

51-66.  *\Mien  warm  weather  begins, 
the  bees  issue  forth  and  spread  tnem- 
selves  over  the  country  near,  culling 
from  flowers  and  streams  what  will  sup- 
port  their  young  and  make  wax  and 
honey.  Accordingly  when  you  see  them 
swarming  in  the  air,  be  sure  that  they  will 
make  for  water  and  trees.  Rub  with 
savory  and  balm  the  place  where  they  are 
likely  to  settle,  and  make  a  clashing  of 
cymbals,  and  they  will  alight  of  their  own 
accord  and  get  into  the  hive.* 

51.  *  Quod  superest,'  ii  346. 

*  Pulsam :  *  the  image  seems  to  be  partly 
mythological,  winter  being  vanqiiished  by 
the  sun,  and  driven  down  to  Tartarus; 
partly  derived  from  the  succession  of  day 
and  nieht,  which  appear  to  ascend  from 
under  tne  earth  and  go  down  to  it  again. 

52.  In  the  winter  the  sky  is  closeid  up 
with  clouds  and  bound  with  frost;  it  is 
opened  and  relaxed  by  light  and  warmth. 

*  Aperit  annum,'  i  217. 

*  Aestiva  *  points  to  the  twofold  division 
of  the  year,  iii  296. 

With  *luce  reclusit*  comp.  A.  ix  461, 

•  iam  rebus  luce  retectis,*  and  perhaps  A. 
IV  119,  *radiisque  retexerit  orbem.* 

53.  *  Silvas  saltusque  peragrat,*  A.  IV 
72.     Pal.  has  *saltum.' 


54.  '  Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia 
limant,'  Lucr.  iii  ii.  *Metunt  flores,* 
collect  the  poUen  (v.  38),  though  the  verb 
and  the  epithet  'purpureos'  make  the 
expression  a  bold  one.  Col.  (ix  14)  how- 
ever  follows  Virg.,  as  Keightley  observes. 
Something  perhaps  is  attributable  to  the 
colour  of  the  language,  which  is  heightened 
to  identify  the  bees  with  larger  animals, 
especially  with  men. 

*  Purpureos,'  E.  v  38  note. 

55.  'Leves'  points,  like  *libant*  and 
*  summa,'  to  the  smallness  of  their  draught. 

*Nescio  .  .  .  laetae,' i  412.  Here  the 
words  are  rather  diflficult ;  they  may  refer 
to  the  delight  of  rearing  their  young. 

56.  *  Progeniem  nidosque  *  doubUess  go 
together  (see  v.  17  and  i  414). 

*  Fovent'  probably  expresses  warmth  as 
well  as  support  (vv.  42-46),  bee-bread 
being  supposed  to  contribute  to  both. 

57.  [*  Excludunt,'  Pal.  and  one  of  Rib- 
beck*s  cursives  in  the  margin. — H.  N.] 

*  Fingunt : '  compare  *  fingendorum 
favorum,*  Cic  OflF.  I  44 ;  *  ceram  fingunt,' 
Pliny  XI  14. 

58.  *  Hinc '  (so  Med. ,  etc. ,  and  Nonius) 
=  *on  this  accoimt,*  i.e.,  their  love  of 
trees  and  water :  there  appears  to  be  a 
parallel  between  w.  54,  55  and  v.  61 
(Keightley).  Heyne  renders  it  *after- 
wards :  *  Ribbeck  adopts  *  hic '  from  Pal. 

*  Caveis :  *  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing  any  reference  to  the  seats  in  the 
theatre ;  the  word  is  used  of  cages,  hen- 
coops,  etc.  There  may  be  an  aUusion  to 
beasts  let  loose  from  their  cages. 

59.  *  Aestatem  liquidam  '  of  the  clear 
summer  sky.     E.  ix  44,  *  pxxm  sub  nocte.* 

60.  *  Trahi '  seems  to  signify  not  only 
length,  as  in  v.  557,  but  aritation  by  thc 
wind  :  see  v.  9.  *  Nubem  is  used  A.  VII 
705,  of  a  flight  of  birds  in  the  air. 
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contemplator :  aquas  dulcis  et  frondea  semper 
tecta  petunt.    huc  tu  iussos  asperge  sapores, 
trita  melisphylla  et  cerinthae  ignobile  gramen, 
tinnitusque  cie  et  Matris  quate  cymbala  circum : 
ipsae  consident  medicatis  sedibus,  ipsae  65 

intima  more  suo  sese  in  cunabula  condent. 

Sin  autem  ad  pugnam  exierint — ^nam  saepe  duobus 
regibus  incessit  magno  discordia  motu. 


61.  *  Contemplator,'  i  187. 

6a.  *  Huc,*  on  some  tree  towards  which 
they  may  be  tending,  and  to  which  you 
wish  to  lure  them. 

^Iussos,'  *those  which  you  wiU  have 
been  told,*  i.e.  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  Comp.  v.  549,  *monstratas  excitat 
aras;*  A.  X  444,  *aequore  iusso.'  Rib- 
beck  reads  *  tussos,'  from  a  conj.  of 
Rieske's,  *  tunsos,*  supported  by  v. 
267. 

*  Sapores '  refers  rather  to  the  smell  than 
to  the  taste,  as  the  branches  were  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  plants  mentioned  in  the 
next  line.     [*  Sopores,*  Pal.— H.  N.] 

63.  *  Melisphyllum,'  balm :  in  Lat. 
*apiastrum*  (though  the  two  are  ap- 
parently  distinguished  by  Col.  ix  o). 
[Philarg.  and  the  Beme  scholia,  firom 
Varro  iii  xvi.— H.  N.] 

*Cerintha*  [often  supposed  to  be 
Cerintha  aspera  L.,  honeywort,  but  not 
yet  identified  with  any  certainty :  Bubani 
p.  38.  Pliny  XXI  70  calls  it  *  folio  can- 
dido,  incurvo,  cubitalis,  capite  concavo 
meliis  sucum  habente,'  which  does  not  fit 
the  honeywort.] 

[Pal.  has  *  carmen,'  perhaps  a  mistake 
for  *germen,'  as  Burmann  suspected. — 
H.  N.  ;  or  a  reminiscence  of  E.  ix  38.] 

64.  Another  instance  of  Virg.*8  magni- 
loquence,  curiously  contrasting  with  our 
use  of  the  key  and  warming-p«m.  The 
xeference  is  to  the  mythological  storv 
which  is  indicated  more  fully  v.  150  foll. 
The  ancients  werc  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion  whether  the  bees  were  frightened  or 
pleased  bv  the  sound;  Varro  (iii  xvi) 
Col.  (ixviii  12)  and  Lucan  (ix  288),  held 
the  former  opinion,  Pliny  (xi  68)  and  the 
writer  in  Geopon.  (xv  3)  the  latter. 
Aristot.  (H.  A.  ix  40)  says  that  they 
appear  to  be  pleased,  but  adds  l<rrt  fuvrw, 
aoi}X«iv  okutQ  ct  aKovovatVf  Kai  ir^tpov  iC 
i^iov^v  TovTo  V01OV91V  (assemble  after 
swarming)  ^  did  ^fiov. 


(^,  66.  '  Medicatis  sedibus,'  Le.,  the 
branches  so  rubbed. 

*  Cunabula  *  probably  refers  to  the  hive 
to  which  the  bees  are  to  be  transfeored,  as 

*  intima  *  seems  to  show. 

['Intuma*Pal.— H.  N.] 

67-87.  *When  there  are  two  kings  in 
the  hive,  there  is  a  battle.  First  there 
are  hoarse  murmurs,  alarms  as  if  of  a 
trumpet :  then  the  bees  form  round  their 
kings  and  issue  forth  into  the  air;  the 
action  lasts  until  one  or  the  other  pajrty 
is  routed.  Vou  may  stop  it  by  sprinkling 
dust  among  the  combatants.' 

67.  Virg.  evidently  intended  to  givc 
directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  by 
the  bee-keeper  in  the  case  of  a  battle,  as 
he  has  just  now  laid  down  a  nile  to  meet 
the  case  of  swarming.  But  he  strikes  at 
once  into  a  parenthesis  which  swells  into  a 
regular  description,  and  we  can  only  coi- 
lect  what  the  apodosis  would  have  been 
firom  w.  86  foll.  This  irregularity  of 
structure,  as  Forb.  remarks,  has  doubtless ' 
a  design,  the  poet  throwing  himself  intothe 
enthusiasm  of  the  subject,  and  sympathiz- 
ing  with  hb  heroes. 

•  Exierint  *  refers  to  what  has  been  said 
previously  (v.  58,  etc.)  about  tbeirleaving 
the  hive,  so  that  *  ad  pugnam '  is  emphatic, 
as  is  also  shown  by  its  position.  '  If  it  be 
for  battle  that  they  have  left  the  hive ; ' 

*  if  their  going  out  be  for  battle.* 

Other  reasons  for  these  conflicts  are 
assigned  byancient  and  modem  authorities 
besides  the  claims  of  rival  monarchs,  such 
as  rivalry  in  getting  honev  (Pliny  xi  58) ; 
actual  want,  when  the  inhabitants  of  one 
hive  will  attack  another  (Aristot.  H.  A. 
IX  40) ;  and  if  one  nation  loses  its  oueen, 
the  vanqubhed  will  combine  with  the 
victors. 

68.  *  R^bus '  goes  with  *  incessit,'  as 
Sall.  Cat.  XXXI,  *mulieres,  quibus  .  .  . 
timor  insolitus  incesserat '  and  other  pass* 
ages  quoted  in  Kritz's  note  there. 
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continuoque  animos  volgi  et  trepidantia  bello 

corda  licet  longe  praesciscere ;  namque  morantis      70 

Martius  ille  aeris  rauci  canor  increpat,  et  vox 

auditur  fractos  sonitus  imitata  tubarum ; 

tum  trepidae  inter  se  coeunt  pinnisque  coruscant, 

spiculaque  exacuunt  rostris  aptantque  lacertos, 

et  circa  regem  atque  ipsa  ad  praetoria  densae  75 

miscentur,  magnisque  vocant  clamoribus  hostem. 

ergo  ubi  ver  nanctae  sudum  camposque  patentis, 

erumpunt  portis,  concurritur;  aethere  in  alto 

fit  sonitus;  magnum  mixtae  glomerantur  in  orbem, 

praecipitesque  cadunt ;  non  densior  aere  grando,      80 

nec  de  concussa  tantum  pluit  ilice  glandis. 


69.  '  Trepidantia  bello  : '  '  alacritate 
pufi^nandi,  non  timore/  Serv.  But  this  is 
a  bold  expression,  and  in  default  of  a 

Sanillel  it  is  better  to  regard  *  bello  *  as 
ative  (Voss.).    Comp.  A.  vn  482,  *bel- 
loque  animos  accendit  agrestis.' 

71.  *  Canor :  *  Lucr.  iv  181,  applied  to 
tbe  note  of  the  swan.  'Martius  aeris 
canor'  is  explained  by  the  next  line  to 
mean  a  sound  at  of  a  trumpet. 

*  lUe '  seems  to  mean  *  well  known  to 
warriors,*not  *  well  kno¥m  to  bee-keepers.* 
This  noise  is  made  by  the  bees  not  only 
when  preparing  for  a  battle,  but  before 
swamung  out,  etc.  Varro  (iii  xvi  9)  sa^rs, 
*  Hique  duces  conficiunt  quaedam  ad 
vocem  ut  imitatione  tubae.  Tum  id  faciunt, 
cum  inter  se  signa  belli  et  pads  habeant.* 

73.  *Fractos'  expresses  the  successive 
short  blasts  of  a  trumpet.  [Tac  G.  iii 
'fractum  murmur.*— H.  N.  A.  Iii  556 
•fractas  voces.*] 

73.  Pal.  has  *  dum.* 

*  Corusco  *  is  used  with  an  ablative, 
like  'mico,*  iii  84,  439,  to  which  it  is 
equivalent  in  sense. 

74.  '  Rostris  *  [either,  they  sharpen  their 
stings  against  their  beaks,  or,  as  Coning- 
ton  took  it  =  *  for  their  beaks  :  *  in  either 
case  Virg.  is  inaccurate.  Sidgwick  sug- 
gests  that  the  sight  of  bees  rubbing  their 
bodies  with  their  legs  to  remove  dirt,  may 
be  the  source  of  the  mistake,  according  to 
the  first  interpretation.] 

*  Aptant,'  *  get  in  order  for  action,'  a 
word  rather  common  in  Virg.  for  putting 
on  arms,  A.  ii  672,  xi  8,  etc 

75.  'Praetoria,*  seems  to  mean  the 
royai  cell. 


77.  '  Nanctae '  is  used  as  a  finite  verb, 
not  as  a  participie,  as  Heyne  woold  have 
it.  Wagn.  comp.  iii  235,  '  ubi  coUectum 
robur  viresque  refectae.*  [Nanctae'  Pal- 
The  Beme  scholia  sa^, '  in  Ebrii  nanctae^ 
non  nactae,  Is  *  Ebnus '  Verrius  Flaccus  \ 
Paulus,  p.  276  M.  '  renancUur  significat 
reprehimderit,  Unde  adhuc  nos  dicimus 
nanciscitur  et  nanctus,  id  est  adeptus^^ 
see  Introd.  p.  Ivi. — H.  N.] 

'  Sudum,  commonly  an  epithet  of  the 
sky,  is  here  applied  to  the  season,  whicb 
it  distinguishes  from  '  imbriferum  ver,'  i 
313.  Comp.  'aestatem  li^uidam'  above, 
V.  59.  The  bees  avoid  ram  instinctively, 
very  few  stragglers  being  caugbt  in  showers* 

*  Camposque  patentis,'  A.  v  552,  of  tbe 
ground  cleared  for  tilting  ;  here  of  the  air, 
the  battle-field  of  the  bees.  'Patentis' 
apparently  means  cleared  from  stormsy 
h^e  *caelo  aperto '  A.  i  155,  and  the  ex- 
pression  in  v.  52  above,  *  caeium  reclusit' 

78.  It  is  difiicult  to  decide  whether 
*  aethere  in  alto '  belongs  to  *  concurritur ' 
or  to  *fit  sonitus.'  [Nettleship  prefenred 
the  latter,  Con.  the  former  view.] 

79.  *  Orbis :  *  m^l^e,  [apparently  like 
Livy  II 1  7  *  orbem  colligere,^  xxviii  xxii 
15  *in  orbem  pu^are,' Sali.  Caes.,  etc] 

80.  Serv.  remmds  us  that  in  the  en- 
counters  of  bees  slayers  perish  as  well  a» 
slain. 

It  matters  little  whether  a  verb  substan- 
tive  be  supplied  for  *  densior '  or  *  pluit ' 
from  the  next  line. 

81.  ProbusCath.  (iv  6  and  21  K.)  sajs 
that  Virg.  uses  *  haec  glandis '  as  a  nomi- 
native ;  Priscian  (vi  96,  Keil)  rightly  con» 
nects  'tantumglandis.' 
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ipsi  per  medias  acies  insignibus  alis 

ingentis  animos  ang^sto  in  pectore  versant, 

usque  adeo  obnixi  non  cedere,  dum  gravis  aut  hos 

aut  hos  versa  fuga  victor  dare  tei^a  subegit  85 

hi  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 

pulveris  exigui  iactu  compressa  quiescunt. 

Verum  ubi  ductores  acie  revocaveris  ambo, 
deterior  qui  visus,  eum,  ne  prodigus  obsit, 
dede  neci ;  meh*or  vacua  sine  regnet  in  aula.  90 

alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens ; 


8a.  'Ipsi,'  the  rival  kings,  on  whom 
the  paragraph  turns :  they  are  indicated 

*  insignibus  alis,'  just  as  in  A.  v  130  the 
leaders  are  distinguisbed  by  their  arms. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  (with  Wagn.) 
that  something  has  fallen  out  after  this 
line. 

'  Per  medias  acies '  is  connected  by  Rib- 
beck  with  '  insignibus.* 

•  Insignibus :     so  Col.  ix  lo  says  the 

*  reges '  have  wings  *  puicri  coloris : '  in 
point  of  fact,  the  wings  of  the  queens  are 
shorter  than  those  of  the  other  bees. 

83.  Serv.  compares  Homer's  descrip- 
tion  of  Tydeus  (II.  v  801),  fwcpbc  fUv  itiv 
oifioc,  6Wd  /iaxriTrii' 

'Ingentes  animos,'  [high  thoughts,  i.e. 
great  courage,  rather  than  great  plans.] 

84.  *Adeo*  with  *dum'  as  m  Plaut. 
Merc.  III  iv  71  [and  often  in  early  Latin 
and  in  Cic.,  see  Langen,  Beitrage  139. 
The  word  appears  here  in  its  primary 
sense,  *up  to  that  point.*] 

*Aut  hos  Aut  hos*  are  placed  in  the 
same  way  A.  X  9»  10. 

85.  •  Fuga  dare  ter|ja,'  A.  xii  463. 

*  Subegit :  *  we  might  have  expected 
'subegerit*  [compare  Roby,  1675.     ^^^ 

*  dum  .  .  subegit  *  may  express  only  the 
result  (indicative),  witbout  any  idea  of  a 
purpose  implied  in  *obnixi.*] 

86-87.  riere  Virg.  *8  humour  breaks  out , 
relieving  what  would  otherwise  be  mere 
exaggeration.  The  rhythm  of  v.  86  is 
evidSitly  intended  to  be  ultra-heroic,  as 
well  as  the  expression. 

['  Motusammorum  *  literally  stirrings  of 
the  soul,  a  description  of  the  emotions : 
compare  Cic.  Tusc.  iii  7,  de  Off.  i  100, 
131.-H.  N.] 

87.  So  Varro  1.  c,  Pliny  xi  58.  Serv. 
says  that  the  dust  frightens  them  as 
apparently  prognosticating  a  storm.     A 


modem  writer  (Lond.  Encyd.)  thinks 
that  they  mistake  dust  for  rain. 

'Quiescunt*  Med.,  *quiescent*  Pal., 
and  so  Ribbeck.  The  present  harmonizes 
better  with  the  preceding  description. 

88-102.  *  When  theyare  dispersed,  kill 
the  worse  of  the  rivals.  The  distinction  is 
easy ;  one  is  bright,  with  gold  spots  on 
his  body,  the  other  cumbrous  and  dingy. 
This  difference  of  race  extends  to  the 
common  bees ;  in  filling  your  hive,  look 
out  for  the  better  sort,  which  gives  su- 
perior  honey.* 

88.  *  Revocaveris  :  *  whether  by  sprink- 
ling  dust,  or  allowing  the  contest  to  have 
its  natural  end. 

[*Ambo*  Med.,  Serv.,  etc. ;  *ambos* 
Pal.  Philarg.  and  the  Beme  scholia  men- 
tion  both ;  see  E.  vi  18.] 

8g.  *  Deterior  *  is  explained  by  w.  92 
foll.  ;  it  has  no  reference  to  inferiority  in 
the  contest. 

*Prodigus*  is  generally  explained  as 
opposed  to  *parcus,*  consummg  honey 
without  making  any  retum,  as  he  is  not 
wanted  as  a  king.  Perhaps  however  it 
may  mean  *  superfluous,*  as  *  prodigus  *  b 
used  of  things  lavished  prodigally. 

90.  *  Dede  ned :  *  see  iii  480. 

*  Vacua  *  is  emphatic,  implying  the  re- 
moval  of  the  rival. 

*  Aula  *  is  not  to  be  pressed  ;  it  evidently 
does  not  signify  either  the  hive,  whicn 
would  not  be  *  vacua,*  or  the  royal  cells, 
of  which  each  monarch  would  faiave  one. 
See  V.  202. 

91.  He  begins  to  distinguish  the  two 
as  *  alter  .  .  .  alter  ;  *  then  he  breaks  off 
that  he  may  do  it  more  formally. 

*  Maculis  auro  squalentibus,'  spots 
rough  with  gold :  *  tunicam  squalentem 
auro,*  A.  X  312 :  see  v.  13. 

*  Erit  *  implies  that  these  two  varieties 
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nam  duo  sunt  genera,  hic  melior,  insignis  et  ore 
et  rutilis  clarus  squamis,  ille  horridus  alter 
desidia  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum. 
ut  binae  regum  facies,  ita  corpora  plebis. 
namque  aliae  turpes  horrent,  ceu  pulvere  ab  alto 
cum  venit  et  sicco  terram  spuit  ore  viator 
aridus ;  elucent  aliae  et  fulgore  coruscant, 
ardentes  auro  et  paribus  lita  corpora  guttis. 
haec  potior  suboles ;  hinc  caeli  tempore  certo 
dulcia  mella  premes,  nec  tantum  dulcia  quantum 


95 


lOO 


will  be  found  when  there  has  been  a 
battle.  This  agrees  substantially  with 
Varro  iil  xvi  is,  *  Praeterea  ut  animad- 
vertat,  ne  reguli  plures  existant ;  inutiles 
enim  fiunt  propter  seditiones.  £t  quidam 
dicunt,  tria  genera  cum  sint  ducum  in 
apibus,  niger,  ruber,  varius,  ut  Menecrates 
scribit,  duo,  niger  et  varius,  qui  ita  melior, 
ut  expediat  mellario,  cum  duo  sint  eadem 
alvo,  interficere  nigrum,  cum  sit  cum  altero 
rege,  esse  seditiosum  et  corrumpere  alvum, 
quod  fuget  aut  cum  multitudine  fugetur.* 

92.  [The  two  kinds  are  said  to  be  the 
ordinary  brown  bee  and  the  brighter 
coloured  Ligurian.] 

*  Insignis  et  ore '  seems  to  refer  to  mien, 
as  distinguished  from  coiour.  ['  Que '  is 
added  as  a  late  corr.  in  Med.  after 
*  melior.'— H.  N.     Comp.  v.  137.] 

93.  *  Rutilis  squamis '  =  '  maculis  auro 
squsdentibus.*^ 

*  Ille  .  .  .  alter,'  ii  397,  where  however 
*hic*  has  not  preceded.  In  introducing 
the  pleonasm  here,  Virg.  may  have  meant 
to  point  not  only  to  the  previous  iine,  but 
to  the  unfinished  contrast  v.  91. 

*  Horridus  desidia  *  seems  to  express 
the  squalor  arising  firom  inaction,  its  hair 
rough,  etc.  Col.  (ix  10)  distinguishes  the 
better  sort  as  *  leves  ac  sine  pilo,'  from  the 
worse,  which  are  *  hirsutL  * 

94.  *  Latam  .  .  .  alvum  : '  with  an  un- 
wieldy  paunch,  and  slow  in  its  move- 
ments ;  consequently  less  adapted  to  lead 
the  swarm  to  success  (*  inglorius  *).  So 
Aristot.  (H.  A.  ix  4)  makes  the  darker 
monarch  twice  the  size  of  the  other. 
[*  Alvom  *  Pal.  and  so  Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

95.  '  Binae  *  seems  to  be  ihe  predicate. 

96.  *  Horrent  *  explained  by  *  norridus,* 
V.  93.  From  the  words  of  Col.  1.  c.  *  Nam 
deterior  sordido  sputo  similis,  tam  foedus 
quam  pulvere  .  .  .  viator,'  it  would  seem 


as  if  he  doubted  whether  the  ccnnpaxison 
was  to  the  dusty  traveller  or  to  his  spittle. 
Most  commentators  take  the  former  view, 
but  the  latter  is  not  impossible,  in  spite  of 
the  harshness  with  which  the  simile  would 
then  be  worded.  Tbere  would  then  be 
some  point  in  '  terram  spuit,'  which  other- 
wise  seems  to  us  a  needlessly  ofifensive 
detail. 

'  Alto :  *  the  dust  rising  in  a  column  ; 
*pulvere  caelum  Stare  vident,'  A.  xii 
407. 

99.  '  Auro  et  guttis : '  drops  of  gold. 
See  II  192  note. 

*  Paribus,'  symmetrical  like  'paribus 
nodis,*  E.  v  90.  Virg.,  in  his  love  of 
poetical  surplusage,  has  left  it  doubtful 
whether  he  means  *  iita  corpora '  to  be  acc. 
in  construction  with  'ardentes'  or  nom. 
in  apposition.  He  seems  to  have  avoided 
saying  *  litae  corpora  '  partly  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  partly  that  he  might  not  separate 
*  paribus  guttis  '  pointedly  Grom  '  auro.' 
For  a  parailel  casc  of  doubtful  construc- 
tion  comp.  A.  vi  496  (note). 

100.  '  Caeli  tempore,'  like  '  caeli  men- 
ses  '  i  335,  *caeli  tempore'  iii  327.  The 
seasons  are  spring  and  autumn,  v.  231. 

loi.  *  Premes  : '  the  honey  was  run 
through  wicker-work  before  being  put  into 
jars,  Col.  IX  15,  Hor.  Epod.  ii  15;  so 
perhaps  v.  140  below. 

'  Nec  tantum  dulcia : '  Virg.  means  to 
extol  the  clearness  of  honey  and  its  ad^ta- 
bility  for  mixing  with  wine  (*  mulsum,*  I 
344),  not  to  disparage  its  sweetness ;  other- 
wise  hewould  hardlyhave  called  it  'dulcia* 
in  the  first  instance.  We  shall  perhaps  be 
right  insupposing  him  to  hover  between  two 
modes  of  expression,  '  nec  tantum  dulda, 
sed  liquida,  and  '  non  tam  dulda  quam 
liquida.'  This  use  of  '  tantum  '  for '  tam  ' 
with  adjectives  is  not  very  common. 
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et  liquida  et  durum  Bacchi  domitura  saporem. 

At  cum  incerta  volant  caeloque  examina  ludunt, 
contemnuntque  favos  et  frigida  tecta  relincunt, 
instabilis  animos  ludo  prohibebis  inani.  105 

nec  magnus  prohibere  labor:  tu  regibus  alas 
eripe;   non  illis  quisquam  cunctantibus  altum 
ire  iter  aut  castris  audebit  vellere  signa. 
invitent  croceis  halantes  floribus  horti, 
et  custos  furum  atque  avium  cum  falce  saligna       iio 
Hellespontiaci  servet  tutela  Priapi. 
ipse  thymum  pinosque  ferens  de  montibus  altis 


Z03-115.  *If  your  becs  are  given  to 
flying  far  rather  than  working  in  Uie  hive, 
Clip  iheir  chief  s  wings.  There  should  be 
a  garden  to  attract  them ;  do  not  grudge 
planting  near  the  hive  the  herbs  and  trees 
they  like,  nor  yet  tending  and  watering 
them.' 

103.  'Incerta,*  vaguely,  without  an 
object,  as  opposed  to  their  issuing  forth  to 
ooUect  hcMiey.  So  *  ludunt,'  of  expatiat- 
ing  idly  in  the  air,  as  explained  by  v.  105. 

*  Caelo :  *  local  abl.,  see  i  6. 
['Exagmina'  Med.  originally,  and  so 

Ribbeck:  see  v.  21.— H.  N.] 

104.  '  Frigida : '  opp.  to  the  warmth 
imparted  to  the  hive  by  their  presence 
(*  fovere  *  v.  43)  and  their  labour  (*fervet 
opus,'  V.  169. 

[*Rclincunt'  Med.  *relinqunt*  Pal. 
'relinquont*  fragm.  Vat. — H.  N.] 

105.  *  Instabilis  animos,'  like  Kov^ovSutv 
dfwiBiov,  Soph.  Ant.  343,  where  there  seems 
amixture  oi  moral  and  physical  lightness. 
Comp.  also  Aristoph.  Birds  169,  &v^pwroQ 
opvig  aurrdOfiriTogf  mrofisvoQ,  ^krtKpMproQ, 
oiiSkv  oifdkiroi^  iv  raimf  fUviMtv, 

[*  Prohibebis '  imperative,  E.  x  31,  etc.] 

106.  *  Tu  *  gives  force  to  the  precept, 
as  II  241 ;  III  163.  In  ii  241,  as  here, 
there  may  be  a  contrast  between  human 
labour  and  nature,  *do  yau  act  thus: 
nature  will  do  the  rest.* 

*  Alas  eripe  : '  this  is  to  be  done,  accord- 
ing  to  Col.  IX  10,  by  first  rubbing  the 
hand  with  balm,  which  will  prevent  the 
bees  from  flying  ofT.  Didymus  (Geop. 
XV  4)  and  Pliny  (xi  54)  speak  merely  of 
clipping  the  wings,  and  this  is  all  that 
Viig.  need  have  mt^ant,  though  Col.  (ix 
10)  says  *  spoliandus  est  alis.' 

X07.  *Altum,*  like  *  caelo  ludunt,*  as 
opp.   to  flying  near  the  flowers.      The 


rhythm  and  language  of  this  and  the  next 
line  echo  i  456,  457,  *  Non  illa  quisquam 
me  nocte  per  altum  Ire,  neque  a  terra 
moneat  convellere  funem." 

108.  *  Vellere  si^na '  [pluck  up  the  stan- 
dard  in  the  camp,  i.e.  move.  So  Cic.  De 
Div.  I  77  *  signa  convelli  iussit,'  Liv.  iii 
1  II  *vellerent  signa.'] 

109.  Another  way  of  keeping  bees  near 
the  hive  is  to  proviae  a  garden. 

*  Croceis :  *  coloured  [and  perfumed] 
flowers,  the  def.  for  the  indef.  (Keightley. ) 

iio.  *  Let  there  be  a  garden,  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Priapus,'  seems 
to  mean,  *  Let  there  be  a  regular  garden, 
complete  in  its  appointments.'  Thefollow- 
ing  verses  also  direct  that  no  labour  is  to 
be  spared.  At  the  same  time  the  bees  are 
meant  to  share  in  the  protection  extended 
to  the  garden  ;  thieves  might  have  an  eye 
to  the  honey  as  well  as  to  the  fruit,  and 
birds  might  carry  ofl"  the  bees,  v.  16. 

*  Custos  *  here  with  a  gen.  of  the  thing 
guarded  against,  like  ^vXiueij  Ktucov.  [The 
construction  appears  to  be  unique,  but  is 
quite  intelli^ible.] 

*  Falx  saligna '  carried  in  the  hand  of 
the  flgure.     Med.  a  m.  p.  has  *  frugum.' 

111.  *  Hellespontiaci : '  comp.  CatuIK 
fragm.  ii  (Ellis). 

*Hunc  lucum  tibi  dedico  consecroque, 

Priape, 
Qua  domus  tua  Lampsaci   est,   quaque 

silva,  Priape, 
Nam  te  praecipue  in  suis  urbibus  colit  ora 
Hellespontia,  ceteris  ostreosior  oris.* 

[*  Tutela  Priapi'=  *tutor  Priapus.'] 

112.  *  Ipse  '  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  direction.  It  also  enforces,  Hke 
other  passages,  the  necessity  of  personal 
labour,  and  the  dignity  arising  from  it. 
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tecta  serat  late  circum»  cui  talia  curae; 
ipse  labore  manum  duro  terat,  ipse  feracis 
iigat  humo  plantas  et  amicos  inriget  imbris.  115 

Atque  equidem,  extremo  ni  iam  sub  iine  laborum 
vela  traham  et  terris  festinem  advertere  proram, 
forsitan  et,  pinguis  hortos  quae  cura  colendi 
omaret,  canerem  biferique  rosaria  Paesti 
quoque  modo  potis  gauderent  intiba  rivis  120 

et  virides  apio  ripae,  tortusque  per  herbam 


*  Pinos  de  montibus  altis/  perhaps  in- 
tended  to  recall  the  arrival  of  Peneus  the 
river  god  at  the  weddin^  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis(CatuU.  LXIV285)  with  trees  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  which  he  plants  round 
the  bridal  dwelling ;  comp.  also  i  20.  For 
the  pine  on  the  mountains  see  A.  v  449, 
for  the  pine  in  the  ^den  £.  vii  65,  and 
bdow»  V.  141.  ['  Tinos  *  Med.  originally, 
Pal.,  is  mentioned  by  Philarg.  (who  ex- 
phuns  '  tinus '  as  *  laurus  silvestris  caerulea 
baca  *)  and  accepted  by  Ribbeck.  Comp. 
V.  141  and  Palladius  i  xxxvii  2.— H.  N.^ 

113.  Pal.  has*circum  late.*  ['Quoi* 
fragm.  Vat  and  Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

114.  Lucr.  V  1359,  *  Atque  ipsi  pariter 
durum  sufferre  laborem,  Atque  opere  in 
duro  durarent  membra  manusque.* 

*  Ferads  plantas/  ii  79. 

115.  [*  Figat  humo  : '  see  li  29a] 

'  Inriget  imbris  : '  like  '  quietem  inri- 
gat/  A.  i  691.  Keightley  compares  CoL 
X  147,  *  Primitiis  plantae  mcKiicos  tum 
praebeat  imbris  Sedulus  inrorans  holitor/ 
and  argues  that  the  watering-pots  of  the 
ancients  had  roses  like  ours. 

116- 948.  *Were  my  space  greater,  I 
would  gladly  treat  gardens  as  a  separate 
branch  of  my  subiect,  telling  of  the  culti- 
vation  of  roses»  of  endive  and  parslev,  of 
gourds,  of  narcissus  and  acanthus,  of  ivy 
ajid  myrtle.  I  remember  seeing  an  old 
man  in  southem  Italy,  who  had  tumed  an 
otherwise  impracticable  spot  into  a  garden, 
rearing  his  herbs  and  flowers,  happy  as  a 
prince  and  living  on  his  produce.  Every 
thing  was  in  season  witn  him ;  nay,  he 
would  antidpate  the  season  :  bis  honey 
was  ready  the  first :  the  blossoms  on  his 
trees  all  came  lo  fruit :  his  largest  trees 
were  transplanted  with  success.  But  I 
must  leave  the  theme  to  others.' 

A  graceful  interpolation,  sketching  the 
plan  of  what  might  have  been  a  fifth 
Georgic. 


1x6.  He  recurs  to  the  metaphor  of  11 
41  foli.  *  Equidem '  refers  to  the  precept 
iust  given.  *As  I  recommend  tbe  be^- 
keeper  to  cultivate  flowers,  I  should  my- 
self  write  on  the  subject.* 

1 17.  *  Trahere,*  of  fiirling  the  sails,  like 
*contrahere.* 

*  Traham  .  .  .  canerem,'  Forb.  comp. 
TibulL  I  viii  22,  *  et  feiceret,  si  non  aera 
repulsa  sonent.'  [Add  Catull.  vi  2  *ni  sint 
.  .  velles  dicere  ;  *  Mart.  v  xx  *  si  liceat .  . 
nossemus  ;  *  Lucr.  v  276  *  ni  recreet .  .  fo- 
rent,'and  exx.  pven  there  by  Munro. — 
H.  N.  One  ex.  ls  quoted  from  early  Latin, 
Plaut.  AuluL  iii  V  49,  'compdlarem  ni 
metuam.*    See  also  Drager  ii  p.  721.] 

118.  *  Colendi  *  is  ahnost  pleonastic. 
X19.  The  rosaries  of   Paestum  are  a 

commonplace  among  the  Latin  poets,  Ch-. 
M.  XV  708,  Prop.  V  (IV)  V  61.  Tenore, 
quoted  by  Keightley,  says  that,  as  hc  has 
never  met  with  twice-blowing  roses  round 
Paestum,  it  is  probably  of  cuitivated 
roses  that  Viig.  speaks. 

'Rosaria'  may  depend  either  on  •or- 
naret  *  or  on  *  canerem.* 

lao.  *  Intiba  *  here  is  not  succory,  «pic 
aypia,  as  I  I20,  but  endive,  <npic  rifirEvr^ 
as  being  a  garden  plant. 

I2X.  *  Apio,*  E.  VI  68.  The  endive  re- 
jpices  in  the  water  it  drinks,  the  banks  of 
the  stream  rejoice  in  the  parsley.  Wund. 
comp.  II  112,  *litoramyrtetis  laetissima.' 

*Tortus  per  herbam,'  winding  along 
the  grass.  From  this  and  'cresceret  in 
ventrem*  Tenore  supposes  that  Virg. 
refers  not  to  the  common  cucumber,  but 
to  the  *cocomero  serpentino'  which  is 
twice  its  length,  has  a  crooked  neck  and 
swollen  belly,  and  tastes  like  the  melon. 
Virg.,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not 
talk  of  growing  the  *  cucumis '  amid  the 
grass,  but  of  its  spreading  so  far  from  thc 
place  where  the  root  is  as  to  ramble  any- 
where  beyond  bounds. 
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cresceret  in  ventrem  cucumis ;  nec  sera  comantem 
narcissum  aut  flexi  tacuissem  vimen  acanthi 
pallentisque  hederas  et  amantis  litora  myrtos. 
namque  sub  Oebaliae  memini  me  turribus  arcis      125 
qua  niger  umectat  flaventia  culta  Galaesus, 
Corycium  vidisse  senem,  cui  pauca  relicti 
iugera  ruris  erant,  nec  fertilis  illa  iuvencis 
nec  pecori  opportuna  seges  nec  commoda  Baccho. 
hic  rarum  tamen  in  dumis  holus  albaque  circum    130 
lilia  verbenasque  premens  vescumque  papaver. 


laa.  *  Cresceret  in  ventrem  :  *  Forb. 
comp.  Ov.  M.  II  479,  'crescere  in  un- 
gues,'  of  Callisto's  hands  in  her  transfor- 
mation  into  a  bear;  ib.  v  547,  *inque 
caput  cresdt,'  of  Asodaphus  changed  into 
an  owl. 

'  Sera  comantem : '  in  a  favourable 
climate  the  nardssus  flowers  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Theophr.  H.  P.  vi  6. 

123.  Comp.  £.  iii  45  note. 

124.  '  Pallentisque  hederas,'  £.  iii 
39  note.  *  Amantis  litora  myrtos,*  11 
112. 

125.  '  Oebaliae,'  a  name  of  Laconia,  is 
given  here,  as  in  Claud.  Prob.  et  OL 
Cons.  260,  to  Tarentum,  which  was 
founded  by  Spartans. 

[*Arcis:*  Pal.,  Probus,  Arusianus  (vii 
491,  Keil),  Philarg.,  the  Beme  scholia, 
and  so  Ribbeck,  Thilo,  NetUeship,  etc 
*Altis,'Med.  corr.,  Vat.,  Serv.  ;  Claudian 
Panegyr.  260,  uses  '  Oebalia '  as  a  noun. 
Med.  had  originally  *autis.'  Con.  pre- 
ferred  *altis'  as  having  the  most  MS. 
support,  but  the  evidence  is  really  rather 
in  favour  of  *  arcis,  *  which  (as  Con.  says) 
is  the  more  Virgilian.] 

126.  *  Niger  P  *  The  course  of  the  Galae- 
sus  is  short,  but  it  is  of  some  depth,  and 
its  waters  are  clear :  hence  ViiK.  calls  it 
**dark,"  in  opposition  probably  to  the 
**  flavus  "  Tibns,  and  other  rivers  of  Italy 
which  were  usually  turbid'  (Keightley). 
A  contrast  is  of  course  intended  ^tween 
* niger *  and  *  flaventia.'  ^ 

Propertius  apparenUy  refers  to  this  pas- 
sage,  ni  xxvi  07,  where  he  describes  Viig. 
himself  as  produdng  his  £clogues  *  um- 
brosi  subter  pineta  Galaesi.' 

127.  *  Corycium  : '  Corycus  in  Cilicia 
was  £Eunous  for  saffron  (Pliny  N.  H.  xxi 
xvli,  Hor.  S.  II  iv  68).  *  Cilicum  pomaria,' 
Mart.  VIII  xiv  i. 

Serv.  explains  the  epithet  as  referring 


to  Cilician  pirates  settled  by  Pompey  in 
Calabria. 

*  Relicti,*  waste,  unappropriated.  Forb. 
refersto  Frontin.  de  Limit.,  p.  42,  Goes., 
and  Cic.  Agr.  i  1,  *  Utrum  tandem  hanc 
silvam  in  relictis  possessionibus,  gn  in 
censorum  pascuis  invenistis  ?  * 

128.  Contrast  ii  221  foll,  which  Virg. 
may  have  had  in  mind,  and  for  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  country 
about  Tarentum,  ib.  197. 

*  Fertilis  iuvencis  *  is  perhaps  like  Hor, 
Od.  II  XV  8,  •olivetis  .  .  .  Fertilibus 
domino  priori,*  yielding  produce  to  or 
under.  tieyne  takes  it  as  an  ablative,  ex- 
plaining  it  *iuvencorum  labore,  aratione.' 

129.  'Commoda,*  if  not  *opportuna,* 
may  be  transferred  from  human  qualities  : 
see  II  223,  *  fadlem  pecori  et  patientera 
vomeris  unci.*  *Seges,*  land  intended 
for  sowing,  being  applied  improperly  to 

*  pecori,*  as  pasture-Umd.  Ribbeck  how- 
ever  reads '  Cereri opportuna,'from  a  conj. 
of  Salmasius.  For  the  aptitude  of  theneigh* 
bourhoodof  Tarentum  ingeneralforpastur- 
age  and  vines,  see  Hor.  Od.  11  vi  10,  11. 

130.  *  Hic,'  pronoun  rather  than  adverb. 

*  Rarum : '  *  panctile  *  (jpango),  Serv.  ; 

•  planted  in  rows  or  drills,^Keightley. 

'  In  dumis '  is  probably  an  exaggerated 
expression,  showing  the  tendency  of  the 
soil  against  which  he  had  to.struggle. 

*  Holus,'  the  garden  plants  toat  were 
used  for  food  (Keightley).  *Circum,* 
round  the  beds  of  garden-stuff'. 

131.  •Verbenas,^  £.  viii  65,  perhaps 
used  here  spedally  of  vervain,  as  in  Pliny 
XXV  105.  It  would  then  be  planted  for 
the  sake  of  the  bees  (Heyne),  and  also  for 
medidnal  purpofies  (Martyn). 

*  Premens,'  plant,  11  346note. 
*Vescum:'  see  on  iii  175.    The  re- 

ference  here  is  probably  to  the  smallnest 
of  the  poppy*s  seeds. 
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reg^mn  aequabat  opes  animis,  seraque  revertens 
nocte  domum  dapibus  mensas  onerabat  inemptis. 
primus  vere  rosam  atque  autumno  carpere  poma, 
et  cum  tristis  hiemps  etiamnum  frigore  saxa 
rumperet  et  glacie  cursus  frenaret  aquarum, 
ille  comam  mollis  iam  tondebat  hyacinthi, 
aestatem  increpitans  seram  zephyrosque  morantis, 
ergo  apibus  fetis  idem  atque  examine  multo 
primus  abundare  et  spumantia  cogere  pressis 
mella  favis;  illi  tiliae  atque  uberrima  pinus; 
quotque  in  flore  novo  pomis  se  fertilis  arbos 
induerat,  totidem  autumno  matura  tenebat. 


135 


140 


132.  *  Anhnis,'  pride  (so  all  Ribbeck's 
MSS. :  Seneca,  Benef.  i  vii  i,  quotes  the 
line  with  '  animo  *  (i.e.  imagination)  which 
isfound  in  some  very  late  MSS.).  The 
fense  is :  his  pride  was  as  great  as  if  he 
bad  had  a  Idng^s  wealth. 

For  'aequare,*  with  abl.,  see  A.    iii 

671. 

X33.  *  Dapibus  inemptis  *  is  imitated  by 
or  from  Hor.  Epod.  11  48,  *dapes  in- 
emptas  apparet.'  *Onerabat*  is  to  be 
noted,  as  expressing  the  abundance. 

134.  The  inBn.  is  not  historical,  as 
Heyne  and  Forb.  take  it,  but  depends  on 
•primus,*  as  in  Sil.  i  160  (quoted  by 
Forcell.),  '  Primus  inire  manu,  postremus 
ponare  Martem.'    [Roby,  1361.] 

135.  'Etiamnum,*  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud. 
originally;  other  MSS.  have  *etiam- 
nunc*  [There  appears  to  be  no  difference 
in  meaning  between  the  two  forms.] 

X36.  *  Rumperet : '  Voss.  comp.  Afran. 
(fr.  Epistula),  v.  106,  'silices  cum  findit 
geitts.  Virg.  is  thinkine  of  the  effiect  of  the 
cold  in  other  places  rather  than  at  Taren- 
tum,  where  the  winter  was  mild  (Hor.  Od. 
II  vi  17),  as  Keightley  observes. 

*  Glacie  .  .  .  aquarum  : '  Germ.  comp. 
Lucr.  V  530,  '  £t  vis  magna  geli,  magnum 
duramen  aquarum,  £t  mora,  quae  fluvios 
passim  refrenat  euntis.' 

137.  The  metre  of  this  line,  and  the 
various  ways  of  spelling  *  hyacinthi '  (e.g. 
*  iachinti '),  confused  copyists.  Hence  we 
iind  in  Pal.,  *iamtum  tondebat  hyacinthi, 
and  in  later  MSS.  Mam  tum  tondebat 
acanthi,'  which  wasthevulgate  till  Heyne. 
Similar  metrical  corrections,  il  71,  iv  92 
and  often. 

The  commentators  explain  *  comam  *  of 


the  flower  and   *  tondebat '  of  gsthering 
('  nunc  violas  tondere  manu,'  Prop.  iv  xiu 

29). 

138.  *  Taunting  the  spring  for  its  late- 
ness,*  as  a  master  might  a  dilatory  servant, 
whose  work  he  had  been  obliged  to  do 
himself. 

139.  *  Fetis '  may  be  either  pr^ant  or 
just  delivered  (see  E.  i  50).  Eidier  way 
the  sense  is  the  same,  the  old  man  having 
a  swarm  of  young  bees  before  his  neigh- 
bours  ;  and  either  way  Virg.  is  inconsistent 
with  what  he  savs  afterwards  (v.  198)  of 
the  generation  of  bees. 

*  Examine  multo '  is  explained  by  'fetis,' 
Pal.  has  'idemque.* 

140.  *  Pressis  favis  'would  naturallyde- 
note  squeezing  the  combs :  but  the  re- 
ference  may  be  to  straining  the  honey,  v. 
loi.     *Cogere,' V.  231. 

141.  [For  Mlli'  Pal.  has  'illic,'  a 
variant  recognized  in  the  Beme  scfaol^ — 
H.  N.i 

*  Tiliae  :  *  the  lime-tree  is  known  to  be 
a  favourite  with  bees  :  Col.  (ix  4)  recom- 
mends  it  among  other  trees,  as  also  the 
pine.     For  *  tiliae '  Med.  gives  *  tilia.' 

•  Uberrima  *  might  refer  either  to  the 
luxuriance  of  the  individual  trees,  or  to 
the  numbers  in  which  they  grew  ;  the  use 
of  the  sing.  points  rather  to  the  latter. 

•  Pinus :  *  Philarg.  says  that  Virg.  lcft  a 
choice  of  two  readings,  *pinus'  and 
*tinus.*  [Med.  originally  had  *tinns,* 
which  Ribbeck  adopts :  see  v.  112.] 

142.  143.  It  seems  more  idiomatic  to 
take  *  in  flore  novo  *  of  the  tree  than  of  its 
fruit. 

The  tree  is  said  *  inducre  se  pomis,'  for 
the  fruit  is  regarded  as  there  potentially. 
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ille  etiam  seras  in  versum  distulit  ulmos 
eduramque  pirum  et  spinos  iam  pruna  ferentis       145 
iamque  ministrantem  platanum  potantibus  umbras. 
verum  haec  ipse  equidem  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis 
praetereo  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  relinquo. 
Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  luppiter  ipse  ;v^ 


that  the  reader  may  understand  that  the 
promise  was  iully  given  and  fully  re- 
deemed.  At  the  same  time  'in  flore 
novo  *explains  in  what  sense'  poma*  isused, 
while  it  also  suggests  *  vere  riovo,*  and  so 
ans  wers  to  *  autumno  *  as  well  as  to '  matura. ' 

144.  *  Differo,*  as  applied  to  trees, 
plants,  etc.,  means  to  plant  out,  implying 
removal  from  a  confined  space,  such  as  a 
nursery  garden,  to  a  more  open  one. 
Thus  it  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
'transfero*;  see  Col.  xi  3,  and  comp. 
the  use  of  *  digero,*  G.  11  54,  267.  Hence 
it  appears  thkt  Serv.  and  Philarg.  are 
right  (with  Mart^m  and  others)  in  under- 
standing  Virg.  to  speak  of  transplantation 
here,  a  sense  which  accords  admirably 
with  the  epithets  attached  to  the  several 
trees,  'seras,*  'eduram,*  *iam  pruna 
ferentis,'  'iam  ministrantem,*  etc  The 
peculiarity  was  that  he  could  remove 
trees  and  plant  them  out  when  they  had 
arrived  at  maturity,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  in  such  cases  they  had  been 
transplanted  once  already. 

*  In  versum*  =  *  in  ordinem,*  like  *  versu,  * 
A.  V  119,  quoted  by  Serv.  *  Versus*  is 
said  to  be  properly  a  furrow,  a  *  vertendo 
aratro,'  whence  it  comes  to  be  used  of  a 
written  line.    [*  In  ventum  '  Pal. — H.  N.] 

145.  ['Etduram*  Pal.,  Beme  scholia, 
whence  Ribbeck  reads  *ecduram.' — H.  N. 
See  II  65.] 

*  Spinos : '  whether  the  *  spinus '  is  the 
thom,  or,  as  Martyn  takes  it,  the  plum- 
tree,  and,  if  the  thorn,  whether  *  pruna  * 
are  sloes  or  plums  engrafted  on  it,  seem 
to  be  doubtful  points.     Pal.  has  *  spinus.* 

146.  Ov.  (M.  X  95)  calls  the  plane-tree 
'genialis.' 

147.  Cic.  Verr.  ii  i  56,  *  angustiis  tem- 
poris  excluduntur  ; '  Caesar  B.  G.  vii  11, 
'diei  tempore  exclusus,  in  posterum  op- 
pugnationem  difiert.*  In  the  same  way 
Virg.  here  complains  of  being  cut  off  by 
the  narrowness  of  his  limits  from  ex- 
patiating. 

*  Spatio  iniquo  *  occurs  A.  v  203  of 
sailing ;  we  need  not  suppose  the  meta- 
phor  of  the  chariot-race  (G.  11  541)  to  be 


resumed,  unless  the  plural  be  thought  to 
make  a  difference. 
[*  Ipsa  *  Med.  originally. — H.  N.] 

148.  The  best  MSS.  (Med.  Pal.  Gud. 
etc.)  have  *  post  memoranda ; '  and  so 
Col.  X  Praef.  seems  to  have  read.  The 
lacuna  was  supplied  in  later  MSS.  either 
as  in  the  text  or  by  *  commemoranda.' 

*  Aliis  : '  Serv.  says  that  Virg.  pointed 
to  Gargilius  Martialis.  But  he  is  quoted 
by  no  earlier  writer  than  Palladius  [and 
lived  probably  about  A.D.  240,]  so  that, 
as  Martyn  remarks,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  intended.  The  task  was  undertaken 
by  Columella,  who  wrote  the  tenth  book 
of  his  De  Re  Rustica  in  verse,  at  the 
instance  (as  he  telb  us)  of  his  friend 
Silvinus ;  but  though  his  prose  often  runs 
into  poetical  phraseol^zy,  his  poetry  is 
apt  to  be  prosaic.  The  Jesuit  Rapin 
made  a  similar  attempt  at  greater  length, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a 
quotation  in  Martyn's  note,  with  greater 
success.  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe, 
iii  pp.  481,  482,  judges  very  favourably 
of  Rapin's  work.  Pliny  (xiv  7)  intimates 
that  the  real  reason  why  Virg.  did  not 
write  on  flowers  was  the  humbleness  of 
the  subject ;  but  this  seems  a  mere  guess. 
It  is  at  least  as  likely  that  he  thought  a 
rural  poem  could  not  be  extended  beyond 
four  books  without  weariness  to  himself 
and  his  readers,  or  that  he  recoiled  from 
the  difficulty  of  minute  botanical  descrip- 
tion.  He  might  apparently  have  found 
in  Nicander  a  model :  see  p.  147. 

149-169.  'The  nature  and  habits  of 
bees  are  unique — a  privilege  which  they 
owe  to  their  ancient  services  to  Jupiter. 
With  them,  and  with  them  alone,  the 
community  is  every  thing.  Hence  their 
division  of  labour,  some  seeking  food 
abroad,  some  at  home  making  combs, 
some  trainine  the  young,  some  storing 
honey,  some  keeping  watch,  some  taking 
in  burdens,  some  expelling  drones — aU 
working  to  one  end.' 

149.  *  Nunc  age : '  a  Lucretian  formula 
of  transition  (e.g.  i  265,  921) 

'  Naturas  :  *  of  the  natural  constitution, 
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addidit  expediam,  pro  qua  mercede,  canoros  150 

Curetum  sonitus  crepitantiaque  aera  secutae, 
Dictaeo  caeli  Regem  pavere  sub  antro. 
solae  communis  natos,  consortia  tecta 
urbis  habent,  magnisque  agitant  sub  legibus  aevum, 
et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penates ;  15S 

venturaeque  hiemis  memores  aestate  laborem 
experiuntur  et  in  medium  quaesita  reponunt 
namque  aliae  victu  invigilant  et  foedere  pacto 


as  in  Cic.  ad  Q.  F.  11  16,  *  quos  situs, 
quas  naturas  renim  et  locorum/  so  that 
it  is  virtually  equivalent  to  *  indoles,* 
*mores,*  or  'ingenium.*  The  plural  is 
probably  used  t^cause  the  word  is  to^  be 
taken  distributively,  as  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  though  from  Cic  N.  D.  n  Ivii 
144,  *  his  naturis  relatus  amplificatur 
sonus,'  it  would  seem  that  it  might  ex- 
press  natural  qualities,  as  predicated  of 
any  one  bee. 

*Ipse:  *  see  i  121. 

150.  'Addidit'  seems,  from  the  con- 
text,  to  be  used  in  our  sense  of  *  add,'  as 
if  the  bees  had  not  had  their  nature 
originally,  but  received  it  afterwards  as 
wages.     So  *  virus  serpcntibus  addidit ' 

<J  129).    , 

'Quas  is  simply  relative,  not  quasi- 
interrogative,  which  accounts  for  the  in- 
dicative  *addidit.* 

*  Pro  qua  mercede  :  *  in  simpler  writing 
we  should  have  had  *  mercedem,  propter 
quod  paverant,*  or  something  of  the  kmd. 
Keightley  well  remarks,  *  He  makes  the 
bees — like  men  with  whom  all  through 
he  assimilates  them — to  labour  with  a 
view  to  the  reward,  instead  of  the  reward 
being  a  thing  of  which  they  had  no  pre- 
vious  conception,  and  which  was  given  in 
consequence  of  their  labours.' 

151.  [The  infant  Zeus  was  hidden  from 
his  father  Saturn  in  a  cave  on  Dicte  in 
Crete,  and  the  Cretan  clan  of  KovpnTte 
clashed  arms,  etc,  to  prevent  his  cries 
beinjj  heard  and  his  hiding-place  detected 
by  Satum  (Callim.  Hymn  to  Zeus  49  foU., 
Lucr.  II  629,  Ovid  Fasti  iv  210,  etc). 
The  bees,  attracted  by  the  sound  (comp. 
V.  64),  came  and  fed  him  with  honey. 
According  to  another  version,  doves  fed 
Zeus  with  ambrosia,  and  were,  in  reward, 
tumed  into  the  Pleiades.] 

153.  The  referencc  is  to  a  community 
of  children,  like  that  desired  by  Plato  in 


hb  Republic,  to  which  Serv.  appositely 
refers.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fac^ 
that  the  ordinary  bees  are  not  parents,  as 
will  be  seen  below. 

[The  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  *com- 
munis  *  and  '  consortia,*  though  Con.  laid 
it  on  *  urbis,*  dwellings  united  into  a  city. 
Technically  *  consortes  *  is  used  of  coheirs 
in  an  undivided  inheritance  or  of  members 
of  a  *  societas  universorum  bonorum  ' : 
Di^est  XXVII  I  xxxi  4,  Gell.  i  ix  *  coibatar 
societas  inseparabilis,  tanquam  consortium 
antiquum.*  Here  the  word  denotes  the 
propertY  thus  held  in  common.] 

Keightley  observes  that  Virg.  in  his 
anxiety  to  exalt  the  bees  must  have  fbr- 
gotten  the  ants,  wbich  the  ancients  thought 
no  less  examples  of  sodal  prudence.  See 
I186. 

154.  *Magnis,*  omamental,  like  rAv 
fuyakiav  QtfffiMV  Soph.  Ant.  797,  *  mag- 
num  fas  nefasque*    Hor.    Epod.   v  87. 

*  They  live  under  the  majesty  of  law.* 

*  Agitare  aevum,*  A.  X  235  ;  see  ii  5^7 
above.     Pal.  omits  *que.* 

155.  'Certi  penates,*  A.  viii  39,  like 

*  certa  domus  *  A.  vi  673.  Thus  *  novere ' 
is  more  than  a  merc  synonym  of  *  habuere,' 
like  *norunt*  A.  vi  641,  apparently  in- 
cluding  both  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple  of  patriotism  and  domestic  life,  and 
familiarity  with  the  things  themselves. 

156.  *  Hiemis  memores,*  A  iv  403. 

157.  *  In  medium :  *  with  *  quaesita,'  as 
I  127  shows.  [For  *  in  medium  *  see  A.  XI 
335  note.] 

158.  Aristotle  H.  A.  ix  40,  ^qfpiiiTm 
ik  rd  Ifrya  ,  .  ,  koi  ai  fikv  Kiipia  kpya" 
^ovroi,  ol  $k  r6  /leXi,  at  i'  ipiBaicriV  txd  ak 
ftkv  TrXdrTOvai  KHpia,  ctl  Sk  ^ctfp  fcpovmv 
dc  ToiiQ  KVTrapovg  jc<d  luyvitovtn  ry  /ilXirt, 
ai  ^  kv*  ipyov  ipxovrau  The  division  of 
labour  is  of  course  a  clear  proof  of  a  com- 
mon  purpose,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
realized ;  hence  'foedere  pacto.' 
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exercentur  agris;   pars  intra  saepta  domorum 
narcissi  lacrimam  et  lentum  de  cortice  gluten  i6o 

prima  favis  ponunt  fundamina,  deinde  tenacis 
suspendunt  ceras ;  aliae  spem  gentis  adultos 
educunt  fetus  ;  aliae  purissima  mella 
stipant  et  liquido  distendunt  nectare  cellas  ; 
sunt,  quibus  ad  portas  cecidit  custodia  sorti,  165 

inque  vicem  speculantur  aquas  et  nubila  caeli ; 
aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum,  aut  agmine  facto 


159.  'Exercentur  agris:*  *exercentur 
equis/  A.  vii  163  ;  the  abl.  here  is  prob- 
ably  local. 

'Saepta  domorum  *  [i.e.  *saeptas  do- 
mos.'  This  idiom,  unknown  to  early 
Latin  and  very  rare  in  Cicero,  is  common 
in  Lucr.  (Munro  i  315,  vi  1283),  Sallust, 
Horace,  Livy  and  later  writers,  especially 
Tadtus.  Virg.  has  it  often  in  the  Aeneid, 
but  avoids  any  bold  use  of  it :  A.  i  422 
'  strata  viarum,*  ii  332  *  angusta  viarum,' 
II  725  *opaca  locorum,'  v  695  'ardua 
terrarum,'  vi  633  *opaca  viarum,*  viii 
221  *  ardua  montis,'  xi  8S2  '  tuta  domo- 
nim  *  (G.  III  291,  A.  xi  513  are  different). 
The  idiom,  as  Madv.  284-5  ^nd  others 
have  observed,  is  sometimes  partitive  and 
sometimes  denotes  quality :  thus  *  tuta 
domorum '  may  =  either  *  tutae  domorum 
partes*  or  *tutae  domus.'  It  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  which  sense  is  in- 
tended :  here  it  is  plainly  the  latter.  See 
G.  II  197.] 

160.  Sec  on  V.  39.  'Lacnmam'  is 
used  like  Saiepvov  in  Aristotle  (there 
quoted)  of  that  which  exudes  from  flowers, 
as  in  Pliny  xi  14 ;  xxi  24 ;  xxiii  J,  of 
the  exudations  of  trees,  lilies,  and  vines. 
Pliny  XI  24  and  Theophr.  Caus.  Pl.  i  4 
(referred  to  by  Keightley)  assert  that  lilies 
are  propagated  by  these  tears.  There 
may  be  also  a  reference,  as  Serv.  and 
Cerda  think,  to  the  mythological  Nar- 
cissus.  Martyn  compares  Milton's  *  daffo- 
dillies  fUl  their  cups  with  tears,'  where 
however  the  tears,  if  not  a  mcre  develop- 
ment  of  the  image  of  the  cup,  may  refer 
to  rain  or  dew. 

i6a.  *  Su^ndunt :  *  *  This  term  is 
properly  used ;  for  bees  commence  their 
work  in  the  top  of  the  hive  *  (Sheridan). 
The  latter  part  of  this  line,  the  two  which 
follow,  and  w.  167-169,  are  repeated  with 
two  or  three  slight  chaiiges,  A.  i  43'»  ^oll- 
[Thc  statbtics  of  such  repetitions  in  Virg. 


have  been  collected  by  Albrecht,  Hermes 
xvi(i88i).  293.] 

163.  *  Educunt,'  lead  out,  teach  to  fly 
and  gather  honey  etc  It  can  hardly  be, 
as  Heyne  understands  it,  to  lead  out 
swarms  (Keightley).      Serv.   explains  it 

*  educendo  adultos  fadunt,'  which  would 
be  quite  possible  in  itself ;  but  the  context 
seems  to  point  to  some  single  act  rather 
than  to  a  long-continued  process. 

[*  Durissima '  Med.  originally  for  *  puris- 
sima.*— H.  N.] 

164.  The  honey  is  called  *  nectar,'  like 
the  sweet  wine,  E,  v  71. 

165.  *Sorti*  is  probably  the  archaic 
form  of  the  ablative,  like  *  parti,'  *  ruri,' 
•igni,*  G.  I  234.  'Cecidit  sorti*  is  in 
fact  only  a  poetical  variant  on  the  phrase  . 

*  evenit  sorti  *  found  in  Livy  (iv  xxxvii  6  ; 
XXVIII  xlv  II,  etc),  where  *sorti '  is  abl. 
Otherwise,  as  Heyne  says,  it  might  be 
dative,  *as  their  charge.*  Cerda  finds 
fault  with  the  word,  which  of  course  can- 
not  strictly  be  applied  to  the  bees,  alleging 
that  the  Roman  sentinels  were  not  ap- 
pointed  by  lot,  but  succeeded  by  rotation  ; 
but  Emm.  shows  in  reply  that  both  prin- 
ciples  were  observed.  If  Virg.  has  any 
distinct  meaning,  he  may  probably  intend 
that  the  sentry-work  falls  by  lot  to  the 
class,  but  is  taken  in  tum  by  the  individuals 
(*  in  vicem  *).  There  may  however  be  a 
distinction  intended  between  the  *cus- 
todes,*  who  watch  against  enemies  (such  as 
those  mentioned  w.   13  foll.),  and  the 

*  speculatores,*  who  look  out  for  showers, 
perhaps  flying  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

166.  See  w.  77,  191.  *Aquas'  with 
•caeli,*  Uke  *aquae  caelestis,'  Hor.  Od. 
IIT  X  19,  Ep.  II  i  135,  [Livy  iv  xxx  7.] 
Aristotle  I.  c  sajrs  vpoyiviicKov<n  Sk  Kai 
Xct/Awva  Koj  C^ctfp  al  /ifXtmu. 

167.  Virg.  may  mean,  as  Keightley 
thinks,  that  the  sentinels  have  al^  the 
charge  of  receiving  the  burdens  and  driving 
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ignavum  fucos  pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent 
fervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 
ac  veluti  lentis  Cyclopes  fulmina  massis  170 

cum  properanty  alii  taurinis  foUibus  auras 


away  the  drones ;  but  this  looks  too  Uke 
refiDing.  The  most  natural  sense  is,  that 
while  some  are  keeping  watch,  others  are 
receiviDg,  others  again  expelling. 

[*  Aut .  .  aut  *  =  •  alii .  .  aliiP  Nettle- 
ship  (Contrib.  to  Lexicography  p.  390) 
compares  SalL  Jug.  LX  4,  Cat.  LVi  3 ; 
Varro  LL.  v  i  lo^  etc] 

z68.  '  Ignavum  pecus/  like  '  mutum  et 
turpe  pecus '  Hor.  S.  i  iii  100,  *  servum 
pecus  £p.  I  xix  19,  [probably  the  three 
earliest  exx.  of  this  contemptuous  sense.] 

The  drones  are  really  not  expelled,  but 
massacred  after  the  swarms  have  left  the 
hive.  Varro  however  (iii  xvi  8)  and  Col. 
(IX  15)  agree  with  Virg. ;  and  Aelian  (i 
10)  says  that  the  drone  is  first  chastised 
gently  for  stea1in£  honey,  smd  afterwards, 
on  repetition  of  the  ofTence,  put  to  death. 

With  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  line 
comp.  V.  246  below,  and  £.  iii  3. 

169.  This  sums  up  the  description,  di- 
recting  the  attention  firom  the  vanous  parts 
to  the  whole  effect.  So  at  the  end  of  the 
similar  description  of  the  ants,  A.  i  v  407, 
'  opere  omnis  semita  fervet.* 

*  Redolent  .  .  .  mella :  *  compare  the 
concluding  clauses  of  other  descriptions, 
A.  VII  466,  590,  701,  where  a  tact  of 
sight  or  hearing,  as  here  of  smell,  is 
singled  out  as  indicative  of  the  general 
result. 

*  Fervet '  [fragm.  Vat.  has  *  fervit,*  and 
so  Philarg.  The  Beme  scholia  say  'in 
Ebrii  fervit,^  The  form  is  discussed  at 
length  in  Nonius  p.  502.— H.  N.] 

170-196.  *  Like  the  Cyclopes  in  Aetna, 
iome  blowing  bellows,  some  tempering 
metal,  each  bee  is  zealous  in  his  own 
work.  The  old  stay  at  home,  buildlng 
up  combs,  the  younger  fly  abroad,  gather 
honey  all  day,  and  retum  laden  at  night : 
all  rise  togcther  to  work  :  all  retum  to- 
gether  and  sleep  simultaneously.  In 
stormy  weather  they  do  not  fly  as  usual, 
but  remain  about  the  hive  or  trv  short 
flights,  ballasting  themselves  with  little 
pebbles.' 

170-175.  This  simile  has  been  defended 
i^ainst  the  charge  of  exaggeration  by  Pope 
(Postscript  to  Odyssey)  and  by  Hcyne. 
Popc  uiges  that  the  sense  01  disproportion 


is  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  so  i» 
applicable  only  to  the  inflated  vanity  of 
rational  beings,  not  to  irrational  animak, 
whicrh  cannot  be  made  objects  of  censore. 
Heyne  argues  that  the  pomt  of  the  simile 
lies  in  the  work  done,  and  that  tbe  bees 
are  intended  to  gain  by  the  juxtaposition. 
Neither  defence  appeais  satisfactory.  The 
first  seems  to  assume,  what  is  certainly 
not  the  case,  that  in  order  to  condemn 
the  poet  we  must  feel  a  personal  resent- 
ment  against  the  objects  which  he  ex- 
acgerates,  as  being  *participes  criminis.' 
The  latter  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
comparison  of  bees  to  Cyclopes  imder  any 
drcumstances  that  is  objected  to,  because 
the  sense  of  what  they  have  in  common  is 
boroe  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sense 
of  their  utter  difference.  It  is  tnie  that 
the  similarity  of  bees  and  men  is  a  thought 
which,  judidously  or  injudidously,  is 
made  to  run  throughout  the  poem ;  but 
the  step  from  human  labour  to  Uie  eigantic 
exertions  of  demigods  is  considerable,  and 
can  be  excused  only  by  supposing,  as  has 
been  already  intimat^  on  v.  86,  that 
Virg.  here  and  elsewhere  is  more  or  less 
consdously  mock-heroic 

[*Lentis:*  A.  vii  634,  'ocreas  lento 
ducunt  argento,'  L  e.,  soft  enough  to  be 
workable.] 

*  Massa,'  the  lump  of  ore,  indudii^ 
both  metal  and  slag.  *  Stringere  venas 
Ferventis  massae  crudo  de  pulvere  iussit,' 
Pers.  II  68.  The  thunderbolts  here  seem 
to  be  formed  of  iron  or  other  metal,  not, 
as  in  A.  viii  426  foU.,  which  should  be 
compared,  of  less  ponderable  materials. 

171.  'Properant:'  because  unremit- 
ting  industry  is  part  of  the  point  of  the 
comparison.  The  rest  of  the  line  and 
the  four  that  follow  are  repeated  almost 
verbally  A.  viii  449  foll.,  where  the 
Cydopes  set  themselves  to  making  armoor 
for  Aeneas  with  unusual  speed,  dividing 
the  labour ;  see  162  above. 

[*  Properant '  with  acc.  b  illustrated  by 
Philarg.  from  Plautus,  'properant  pran- 
dium.' — H.  N.  Other  exx.  in  the  lexi- 
con.] 

*  FoUibus :  *  *  Condusas  hirdDisfoIlibas 
auras,*  Hor.  S.  i  iv  19. 
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accipiunt  redduntque,  alH  stridentia  tingunt 

aera  lacu ;  gemit  inpositis  incudibus  Aetna ; 

illi  inter  sese  magna  vi  bracchia  tollunt 

in  numerum  versantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum :        175 

non  aliter,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis, 

Cecropias  innatus  apes  amor  urguet  habendi, 

munere  quamque  suo.    grandaevis  oppida  curae 

et  munire  favos  et  daedala  fingere  tecta. 

at  fessae  multa  referunt  se  nocte  minores,  180 


172.  Perhaps  from  Od.  ix  391,  «c  ^  Jr' 
Mjp  x°^^S  inXiKw  iikyav  ifji  mirapvov 
Eiv  C^ort  ifvxpu»  Pdirry  fitfoka  idxovra. 
Forb.  refers  to  Lucr.  vi  148. 

173.  '  LacQS  : '  a  trough  standing  by  for 
the  purpose  [as  in  Ovid  Met.  IX  172,  xil 
278.  From  the  days  of  Homer  (Odyss. 
IX  392)  the  ancients  were  familiar  with 
the  device  of  plun^ng  hot  iron  into  cold 
water  to  harden  it  mto  a  kind  of  steel :  see 
Dict.  Antiq.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Lacus.  *  Tingere* 
seems  the  usual  Latin  verb  in  this  context.] 

*  Inpositis  :  *  it  is  best  and  simplest 
to  suppose  Virg.  to  mean  that  the  moun- 
tain  groans  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
anvils. 

*Aetna:'  Pal.  and  fraem.  Vat.  give 
*antmm,'  seemingly  firom  A.  viil  451. 

174.  Compare  Callim.,  Hymn  to  Ar- 
temis,  w.  59-61,  where  the  (Jyclopes  are 
represented  miiipov  *AfiPo\a8tQ  rtrvir^V' 
r£C.  The  appropriateness  oftherhythm 
need  hardly  be  adverted  to. 

175.  •  In  numerum  :  *  *  We  not  only 
seek  to  gratify  [the  ear]  when  bent  on 
recreation,  but  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
hardest  labour  we  ^ti^  it  if  we  can.  .  .  . 
Two  paviors  drivmg  down  stones  bring 
down  their  mallets  idtemately,  and  so  do 
working  en^eers  when  they  are  forging 
a  bar'  (Wilson's  Five  Gateways  01 
Knowledge).  For  the  phrase  see  E.  vi 
27  note. 

['  Forcipe : '  the  Beme  scholia  mention  a 
variant  *  forfice*  for  *  forcipe  :  *  * farcife 
in  Ebrii,  et^^f;^*  inComeliani.* — H.  N.] 

176.  Comp.  E.  i  23. 

'Non  aliter  .  .  .  urguet,' makes  them 
work  as  hard. 

177.  'CecrojMas,'  Attrc  (i.e.  of  Hy- 
mettus),  is  a  literary  epithet  (E.  i  54)^ 
but  it  is  appHed  intentionally,  to  invest 
the  bees  with  the  diniity  of  the  old 
m^rthical  and  historiou  aasodations    of 


Attica.  It  shows  that  the  comparison,  for 
which  an  apology  has  just  been  made, 
is  not  altogether  extravagant. 

'Amor  habendi*  (A.  viii  327)  again 
exalts  the  bees  by  attributing  to  them  a 
human  passion,  though  one  which  is 
generally  blamed. 

['Urget'  Med.— H.  N.] 

X78.  <  Munere  suo '  seems  a  modal  abL , 
belonging  not  to  any  thing  expressed  in 
the  sentence,  but  to  the  notion  of  working 
implied  in  *  non  aliter  urguet.' 

^  Grandaevis  : '  the  same  division  is 
noticed  by  Aristot.  I.  c.  rwv  U  fuX^rr&v 
ol  fUv  irptfrfiifTtpai  rd.  tUrkt  ipydl^ovTatf  Kai 
Scuniai  tl<n  Std  rb  tiau  fikvtiv  ai  Sk  vftu 
UuOtv  ^ipovir^f  gal  tlal  \ti6rtpai,  There 
is  also  a  reference,  as  Serv.  remarks,  to 
the  custom  of  setting  the  old  men  to  man 
the  walls  while  the  young  go  out  and 
<^ht. 

['Oppida,'  strongholds,  and  'curae' 
are  technical  terms. — H.  N.] 

179.  '  Munire ' = '  falnicari,'  keeping 
up  the  image  of  a  town.  This  is  simpler 
than  to  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the 
fencins;  of  the  hive,  or  to  the  closing  o( 
the  ceTls  with  wax  so  as  to  preserve  the 
winter-stores. 

'  Daedala  : '  common  in  Lucr.  [ser 
Munro  1 7,  both  with  active  and  with  pas* 
sive  meaning.  Virg.  uses  it  once  in  each 
sense,  here  passive,  in  A.  vii  282  active 
of  Circe.] 

180.  *Multa  nocte,'  when  the  night  is 
far  advanced,  an  inappropriate  expression 
here,  as  bees,  like  all  animals,  hasten 
home  before  it  is  dark.  (^eightley.) 
Statitts  Ach.  i  555,  quoted  by  (>rda,  is 
more  accarate,  *auales  iam  nocte  pro- 
pinqua  E  pastu  referuntur  apes ; '  and  so 
Virg.  himself  v.  186.  Mr.  Blackbum 
however  replies  that  Virg.  need  only  mean 
*  late '  relatively  to  the  bees. 
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crura  thymo  plenae ;  pascuntur  et  arbuta  passim  f^i 
et  glaucas  salices  casiamque  crocumque  rubentem 
et  pinguem  tiliam  et  ferrugineos  hyacinthos. 
omnibus  una  quies  operum,  labor  omnibus  unus. 
mane  ruunt  portis ;  nusquam  mora ;  rursus  easdem 
vesper  ubi  e  pastu  tandem  decedere  campis  i86 

admonuit,  tum  tecta  petunt,  tum  corpora  curant; 
fit  sonitus,  mussantque  oras  et  limina  circum. 
post,  ubi  iam  thalamis  se  composuere,  siletur 
in  noctem,  fessosque  sopor  suus  occupat  artus.        190 
nec  vero  a  stabulis  pluvia  inpendente  recedunt 
longius  aut  credunt  caelo  adventantibus  Euris ; 


181.  '  Plenus  *  has  here  the  force  of 
'repletus/  as  Keightley  remarks,  com- 
parmg  Hor.  Ep.  i  xx  8,  11  i  100. 

*Pascuntur/iii  314.  *Pascuntur'  in 
order  of  time  would  precede  *  referunL* 
The  sense  is  merely  that  the  old  bees  stay 
at  home,  the  young  gather  honey  aln^oad. 

i8a.  *  Salices,*  E.  I  55.  '  Casiam,'  li 
213.  '  Crocum,'  called  *rubentem  '  here, 
XPVfWvyrig  l^  Soph.  Oed.  C  685 ;  the  three 
divisions  of  the  style,  Mart^ni  remarks,  are 
of  the  colour  of  fire.  Col.  (ix  4)  directs 
it  to  be  planted  near  the  hive  to  colour 
and  scent  the  honey. 

[Nonius  p.  202  obsenres  that  Sallust 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Histories  used 
'  crocum '  as  a  neut.,  and  quotes  this  line 
of  Vii^.  as  an  instance  of  the  masc  This 
note  is  repeated  in  Serv.  and  the  Beme 
scholia  on  this  passage. — H.  N.] 

183.  *Tiliam,*  v.  141,  called  *  pin- 
guem'  from  the  gluten  on  its  leaves. 
*^Femigineos,'  note  on  i  467. 

Z84.  Some  MSS.  connect  'openim' 
with  •labor,'  but  li  155,  A.  I  455,  where 
the  combination  occurs,  are,  as  Forb.  re- 
marks,  not  in  point  '  Mors  laborum  ac 
miseriarum  qmes,'  Cic  Cat.  iv  iv  7. 

185.  '  Ruunt  portis '  afain  recalls  mili- 
tary  assodations.  Jacobs  comp.  Livy 
XXVII  41,  'equites  peditesque  certatim 
portis  ruere.' 

[« Numquam '  Pal.— H.  N.] 

186.  '  £  pastu  decedere,'  I  381. 

187.  '  Corpora  curant,'  referring  to  the 
evening  refreshment,  A.  iii  511  ;  Hor.  S. 
II  ii  80 ;  very  common  in  Livy,  iii  ii  10, 
etc.  Serv.  observes  that  as  applied  to 
men  it  indudes  bathing  as  weil  as  eating ; 
as  applied  tobees,  only  eating. 


x88.  '  Musso,  *  frequentative  of '  mutio, ' 
is  here  applied  to  the  hummin^  of  bees, 
as  in  A.  XI  454  to  the  murmuring  of  the 
old  men  of  LiAUum.  In  A.  xi  345,  xii 
657»  718]  it  has  the  notion  of  hesitation, 
the  implied  contrast  being  with  articulate 
utterance,  and  takes  an  intinitiveor  a  sub- 
joined  dause.  [See  Nonins  p.  427  and 
Philarg.  here.— H.  N.] 

•  Oras,*  entrances :  see  v.  38,  Aristotle 
1.  c.  adds  a  circumstance  to  Viig.'s  de- 
scription  :  {k9ov<rai  wakLv  Bopvliovot  ro 
wpArov,  KaTO.  fwcpbv  S'  ^rrov,  ewc  ^^  fuo 
irefMverofUvfi  pofijMifr^,  &<nrtp  aijfuuvov^a 
Kadeviiiv'  cZr'  i^awivric  mwrHKjiv, 

189.  '  Thalamis : '  Jacobs  comp.  Anti- 
phil.  Ep.  29,  ftcXuffrwv  avrotrayiiQ  Batka- 
fuu  :  Nicias  £p.  7,  rfipoirayi)^  (fdXaftot. 

190.  *Sopor  suus'  is  probably  to  be 
explained  like  '  vere  suo,'  v.  22,  '  the 
sleep  they  need,'  *kindly  sleep.'  Forb. 
well  comp.  Ov.  M.  vi  489,  '  pladdo  dan* 
tur  sua  corpora  somno,'  where  the  relatioa 
is  reversed. 

19Z.  '  Nec  vero '  marks  a  trandtion,  as 
II  109 ;  there  is  no  particular  connexion 
of  this  and  the  foUowing  notices  of  the 
habits  of  bees  with  the  preceding  desorip" 
tion,  nor,  indeed,  with  each  other. 

'Stabulis,'  V.  14.  Aratus  (Diosem. 
296)  mentions  the  indisposition  of  bees  to 
fly  far  among  the  signs  of  rain. 

192.  *  Credere'  is  understood  by  Serv. 
and  Keightiey  as  if  it  were  *  se  credece,' 
like  'ausus  se  credere  caelo,'  A.  vi  15  ; 
'dubio  se  credere  caelo,'  Quint  Ded. 
XIII  17.  But  it  is  simpler  to  understand 
it  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  tmsting  to  the 
aspect  of  the  sky,  like  '  oido  et  pelago 
confise  sereno,'  A.  v  87a 
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sed  circum  tutae  sub  moenibus  urbis  aquantur 

excursusque  brevis  temptant  et  saepe  lapillos, 

ut  cumbae  instabiles  fluctu  iactante  saburram,         195 

tollunt;  his  sese  per  inania  nubila  librant 

illum  adeo  placuisse  apibus  mirabere  morem, 

quod  neque  concubitu  indulgent,  nec  corpora  segnes 

in  Venerem  solvunt,  aut  fetus  nixibus  edunt; 

verum  ipsae  e  foliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbis  200 

ore  legunt,  ipsae  regem  parvosque  Quirites 

sufficiunt,  aulasque  et  cerea  regna  refingunt 

saepe  etiam  duris  errando  in  cotibus  alas 


193.  *Circum,*  round    the    hive,  ex- 

plained  by  'sub  moenibus  urbis.' 

[*Totae*  Pal.  for  •  tutae.*^H.  N.] 

Z94.  The  fact  of  bees  ballastiog  them- 

selves    with    stones    is    mentioned    by 

Aristotle  H.  A.  1x40,  andother  ancients. 

195.  Med.  originally  had  'stabiles.' 

196.  The  spondee  'tollunt,'  followed 
by  a  pause,  expresses  the  difficulty  of 
rising  mto  the  air  so  ballasted. 

'  Inania  *  is  an  ordinary  epithet,  used 
here  to  account  for  the  need  of  Ixillast 
Voss  well  comp.  '  nubes  et  inania  captety' 
Hor.  A.  P.  230,  though  he  misunder- 
stands  the  epithet  here  to  mean  rainless 
clouds. 

197-209.  <Bees  do  not  generate  like 
other  animals,  but  6nd  their  young  among 
the  flowers.  Their  ardour  in  their  honey- 
getting  work  is  such,  that  they  often 
expose  themselves  to  accidental  death 
while  engaged  in  it.  In  any  case  they 
are  short-hved,  seven  years  being  their 
limit,  yet  the  race  ever  goes  on.' 

Z97.  This  or  a  similar  opinion  on  a 
very  vexed  question  was  heid  by  others 
of  the  ancients  :  see  Aristotle  H.  A.  v  21, 
Pliny  XI  46. 

'  Adeo '  emphasizes '  illum : '  see  £ .  I V 1 1 . 
■  Z98.  'Quod  neque'  was  restored  by 
Wagn.  from  Rom.  and  Pal.,  for  *Quod 
nec/  as  more  in  accordance  with  Virg.^s 
practice  in  the  first  foot  of  a  hexa- 
meter.  The  only  undoubted  instance  on 
the  other  side  is  A.  v  783,  '  Quam  nec 
longa  dies,  pietas  nec  mitigat  ulla,'  where, 
as  Wagn.  thmks,  the  slowness  of  the 
measure  suits  the  feeling. 

199.  '  Nixibus  : '  so  Med.  originally, 
Serv.  and  some  cursives.  Rom.,  Pal.  and 
Med.  corr.  have  '  nexibus '  [and  so  Pni- 
dentius  Cath.  iii  75.— H.  N.],  but  Virg. 


^o  y 


is  hei^e  speaking  only  of  the  female.  [Cp. 
Lucr.  II  225.— H.  N.] 

200.  *  Ipsae,'  without  the  male. 

'Suavibus,'  firom  which  they  gather 
honey.  Aristotle  (L  c.)  sajrs  that  of  those 
who  held  this  opinion  some  said  the 
young  bees  were  lound  in  the  cerintha, 
some  on  reeds,  some  on  olive-blossoms. 

Pal.  leaves  out  *  e,*  but  with  Med.  gives 
'  e '  for  '  et,'  which  Ribbeck  adopts. 

20Z.  'Quirites'  is  a  step  farther  than 
the  poet  has  yet  taken;  he  now  invests 
the .  commonwealth  of  bees  with  the 
glories  of  the  Roman  people.  Seneca 
(Thyest.  396)  makes  hischorus  of  Aigives 
speak  of  a  country  life  as  '  nullis  nota 
Quiritibus.' 

202.  'Sufficiunt,'  III  65. 

*  Refingunt '  Rom.  (supported  by  Pal. 
*  relingunt  *) ;  'refigunt'  Med.  etc,  Ser- 
vius,  Philar^.  and  the  Beme  scholia,  fol- 
lowed  by  Ribbeck.  The  former,  though 
a  rare  word,  seems  intrinsically  the  better. 

The  preparation  of  new  cells  or  renewal 
of  the  old  ones  seems  to  be  mentioned  as 
a  natural  pendant  to  the  renovation  of 
the  race,  so  that  the  process  which  brings 
about  the  latter  is  associated  with  the 
former  also. 

203-205.  Sir  Daniel  Molyneux  sug- 
eested  to  Mart^m  that  these  lines  ought  to 
lollow  V.  196;  Schrader,  Heyne,  Forb., 
Keightley  agree.  [Thilo  places  them  after 
V.  183.]  Wagn.  thinks  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  original  draft,  but  were 
written  afterwards;  a  theory  which  he 
applies  to  other  passages  in  the  Georgics. 
[The  same  view  is  held  by  Ribbeck.] 
There  is  certainly  great  awkwardness  in 
the  present  passage ;  but  either  of  the  two 
h^rpotheses  would  be  hazardous.  Wagn.'s 
other  instances  appear  to  break  down,  for 
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attrivere,  ultroque  animam  sub  fasce  dedere. 

tantus  amor  florum  et  generandi  gloria  mellis.        205 

ergo  ipsas  quamvis  ang^sti  terminus  aevi 

excipiat  (neqiie  enim  plus  septima  ducitur  aestas), 

at  genus  immortale  manet  multosque  per  annos 

stat  fortuna  domus  et  avi  numerantur  avorum.       '^.o^ 


the  only  cases  made  out  as  probable  are 
such  as  II  171  foll.,  III  32,  where  the  in- 
sertion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  is  not  an  ex- 
crescence  on  the  poem,  bat  carefully  ren- 
dered  homogeneous  with  it :  while  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  in- 
stance  in  Vire.  (the  general  integrity  of 
whose  text  is  beyond  suspicion),  where  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  reUly  likely  that 
lines  have  been  transposed. 

Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  seeking  for 
dose  connexion  in  a  context  Uke  this, 
where,  as  has  been  remarked  on  v.  191, 
the  various  notices  of  the  habits  of  becs 
seem  to  be  rather  isolated  from  each  other. 
However,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
mention  of  the  constant  succession  re- 
minded  Virg.  of  the  accidents  which  carry 
ofT  bees  before  their  time,  in  themselves  a 
proof  of  the  energy  of  the  race ;  thence  he 
was  led  to  observe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
frequency  of  such  accidents  and  the 
scanty  lives  enjoyed  by  individuals  in  any 
case,  the  race  was  inextinguishable. 
Bryce  supposes  the  connexion  to  be,  that 
though  they  have  not  the  ordinary  induce- 
ment  to  provide  for  their  youne,  they  still 
work  indefatigably,  even  sacrincing  their 
lives,  a  thing  only  to  be  explained  by 
their  love  of  their  occupation.  But  Virg. 
evidently  supposes  them  to  rear  their 
young,  whether  they  generate  them  or  no ; 
and  moreover  the  interpretation  supposes 
w.  206  foll.  to  be  nnconnected  with  what 
precedes. 

203.  '  Errando :  *  so  Chapman*s  Homer, 
n.  II  401 :  '  thick  as  swarms  of  flies 
Throng  then  to  sheepcotes,  when  each 
swarm  his  errine  wing  applies  To  milk 
dewM  on  the  milkmai<rs  pails.' 

204.  '  Ultro  *  is  probably  to  be  under- 
stood  here,  as  E.  viii  52and  elsewhere  in 
Virc;.,  *of  their  own  accord,'  which  is 
readilv  connected  with  the  derivation. 
The  death  of  the  bees  may  be  considered 
as  gratuitous,  or  what  is  the  same  thin^, 
generous,  being  encountered  in  the  pubhc 
service.  So  also  Ameis ;  Wagn.  prefers 
to  render  it  by  *  insuper.' 


The  death  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  the 
result  of  the  injury  to  the  wings,  so  that 
*sub  fasce'  may  express  not  only  thc 
effect  of  the  load  in  helping  to  destroy 
Ufe,  but  the  constancy  of  the  sufiferer  in 
refiising  to  part  with  his  burden.    '  Fasce,' 

m  347. 

•  Animam  dedere :  *  *  vitam  dare  ooetirs 
A.  IX  704,  *edere  animam'  Cic  Pio 
Sest.  xxxviii  83,  etc 

205.  Comp.  II  301,  III  112. 

206.  *■  Ergo '  seeminglv  calls  back  the 
mind  to  the  main  thought  of  the  preced* 
ing  context,  the  propaeation  of  the  race  of 
bees.  See  paraJlels  m  Hand,  Tors.  II 
462.     '  Ipsas  *  distinguished  from  *  genus.' 

Aristotle  (H.  A.  v  22)  gives  six  or  seven 
years  as  the  ordinary  limit  of  their  life, 
nine  or  ten  as  the  extreme.  [Pal.  gires 
'anguste  terminus  aevis.* — H.  N.] 

207.  *  Exdpiat  *  is  explained  by  Hejne, 
probably  enough,  after  the  analogy  of 
Aa/3c7v  and  Xoxc&v  used  of  fortune  as  be- 
falling  a  person  ;  the  force  of  the  preposi* 
tion  beii^  that  the  fortune  in  questioii 
succeeds  to  some  supposed  previous  stste. 
But  it  may  have  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  term  of  their  life  as  receiving  tbem 
at  their  birth  (comp.  ii  345).  In  A.  itl 
317,  to  which  Heynerefers,  the  successioa 
is  not  implied,  but  expressed  in  the  wordt 
•deiectam  coniuge  tanto.* 

'Plusseptima : '  [the  omissionof 'quam' 
is  common  in  Latin  from  early  times  :  tn 
Virg.  compare  A.  l  683,  E.  iii  105.] 

208.  '  At : '  Rom.  and  Philarg.  have  *  et.* 
2og.  *  Fortuna    domus :  *    ^"g*    niay 

have  had  in  mind  such  phrases  as '  Fortnns 
reipublicae,'  *Fortuna  populi  Romani,' 
where    *Fortuna*   comes    veiy  near   to 

•  Genius.'  Conington  refers  to  A.  I  454, 
•quae  Fortuna  sit  urbi;'  xi  345,  *quii 
Fortuna  ferat  populi ; '  and  also  A.  in 
16,  *  dum  Fortuna  fuit ;  *  and  vii  413, 

*  sed  Fortuna  fiiit,*  where  the  destinies  of 
Troy  and  Ardea  are  spoken  of.] 

*Avi  numerantur  avorum'  exDresses 
retrospectively  what  is  expressea  pro- 
spectively  by  'genus  immortiile  manet.' 
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praeterea  regem  non  sic  Aegyptos  et  ingens  210 

Lydia  nec  populi  Parthorum  aut  Medus  Hydaspes 
observant.     rege  incolumi  mens  omnibus  una  est; 
amisso  rupere  fidem  constructaque  mella 
diripuere  ipsae  et  cratis  solvere  favorum  ; 
ille  operum  custos,  illum  admirantur,  et  omnes       215 
circumstant  fremitii  denso  stipantque  frequentes, 
et  saepe  attollunt  umeris  et  corpora  bello 
obiectant  pulchramque  petunt  per  volnera  mortem. 
His  quidam  signis  atque  haec  exempla  secuti        l  \  ^ 


axo-az8.  '  Their  submission  to  their 
tnoDarch  is  more  than  oriental.  Social 
order  is  bound  up  with  his  life :  they 
guard  him,  carrv  him,  die  for  him.' 

azo.  The  older  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  draw  their  notions  of  absolute 
monarchy  from  the  east.  '  Aegyptos  *  is 
selected  no  doubt  because  the  war  of 
Actium  was  fought  about  the  time  that 
Vire.  was  finishiii^  the  Georgics.  *  Ingens 
LycUa  *  recalls  the  usy&Kii  df^  of  Croesus. 
[*  Ludia '  Rom.— H.  N.] 

aiz.  The  Parthians  kissed  the  ground 
when  approaching  their  kings :  Martial 
X  Ixxii  5,  *  Ad  Parthos  procul  ite  pillea- 
tos  Et  turpes  humilesque  supplicesque 
Pictorum  sola  basiate  regum.* 

'  Medus  Hydaspes'  is  a  geographical  in- 
accuragr,  voluntarvor  involuntary  :  see  E. 
I  63,  66,  II  24.  It  is  evidently  the  word 
'  Medus  *  which  gives  the  point,  suggesting 
the  associations  of  Persian  royalty,  so  that 
even  if  it  could  be  shown,  as  has  been 
Attempted,  that  the  river  rises  within  the 
limits  of  Persia,  it  would  not  justify  the 
expression.  With  the  substitution  of  the 
river  for  the  nation  Cerda  comp.  Lucan  i 
19, '  Sub  iuga  iam  Seres,  iam  barbarus  isset 
Ajraxes  ; '  comp.  also  ii  225  above. 

2x3.  Germanus  sees  in  this  line  a  direct 
allusion  to  a  Persian  custom  of  allowing 
an  interregnum  of  eight  days  between  the 
death  of  a  king  and  the  accession  of  hbsuc- 
cessor,  that  the  nation  might  taste  the  evils 
of  anarchy.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this,  tJie  language  of  Virg.  may  be 
illustrated  by  Aesch?s  description  of  the 
dissolution  of  order  impending  on  Xerxes' 
overthrow,  Pers.  591,  O^^'  ht  ykuftrtra 
ppOToimv  *Ev  ^vXaKOic*  yJiKvTCu,  ydp  Aabg 
ikti9tpa  pd^iv,  'Oc  ^iJ^i?  Kvyi^  6XKag. 

[*  Rupere  *  may  be  gnomic  (v.  43  note) 
as  Madvigtook  it,  or  instantaneous  (i  49), 
AS  Roby  1479.] 


'  Constructa '  seems  to  refer  to  the 
honey-combs,  the  same  thing  which  is 
expressed  immediately  afterwards  by  *  cra- 
tis  favorum.' 

214.  *  Cratis  *  firom  the  resemblance  of 
the  holes  in  the  comb  to  wicker-work,  as 
Pind.  Pyth.  VI  54,  quoted  byCerda,  talks 
of  lukuroav  TptiTbv  trdvov, 

2x5.  *  Operum  custos : '  other  writers 
speak  of  the  queen  bee  as  regulating  the 
work  of  the  rest ;  Cerda  cites  Xen.  Oec 
VII  33  foU.,  Aelian  v  11,  and  Pliny 
XI  53.  Comp.  the  description  of  Dido 
A.  I  507,  'operumque  labdrem  Partibus 
aequabat  iustis,  aut  sorte  trahebat.'  The 
occupations  of  the  Carthaginians  had 
previously  been  compared  to  those  of  bees, 
so  that  if^^Virg.  had  been  aware  of  the  sex 
of  the  monarch,  he  would  perhaps  have 
made  it  a  point  in  the  comparison.  The 
iirst  reading  of  Med.  was  '  ille  admiratur.' 

2Z7.  AiytTcu  Sk  Kol  ^kpKrOcu  airr^  virb 
Tov  IffiAoVf  5rov  iriTioBai  /ii/j  Sitvfirai, 
Aristot.  H.  A.  IX  40.  This  takes  place, 
according  to  other  writers,  when  the 
monarch  is  sick,  i^ed,  or  tired. 

*BeIlo'  with  '^obiectant.*  Pal.  has 
*  pectora  *  for  *  corpora.' 

az8.  *  Pulchram  .  .  .  mortem '  A.  xi 
647.  'Per'  apparently  signifies  not  by 
means  of,  but  in  a  shower  of  wounds. 

219-227.  *  These  human  qualities  have 
led  some  to  think  that  bees  are  inspired 
by  the  'divinity*  which  pervades  all 
creation. 

219.  Virg.  confiises,  rather  characteris* 
tically,  two  classes  of  thinkers,  (i)  those 
who,  from  the  special  qualities  of  the 
bees,  consider  them  to  be  spedally  gifted 
with  divine  wisdom,  like  Aristotle  de 
Gener.  Anim.  iii  10  (quoted  by  Cerda), 
who  sa^rs  of  wasps  and  homets  oif  ydp 
ixovtnv  oifSkv  Otiov,  Hvirtp  t6  ysvog  rt^ 
/leXirrwv,  and  (2)  those  who  believe  them» 
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esse  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis  et  haustus         220 
aetherios  dixere;  deum  namque  ire  per  omnis 
terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profundum ; 
hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
quemque  sibi  tenuis  nascentem  arcessere  vitas ; 
scilicet  huc  reddi  deinde  ac  resoluta  referri  225 

omnia,  nec  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 
sideris  in  numerum  atque  alto  succedere  caelo. 
Si  quando  sedem  ang^stam  servataque  mella 


in  commoQ  with  ihe  rest  of  creation,  to  be 
inspired  by  the  'anima  mundL*  The 
former  doctrine  he  rejected  1 415  (applied 
to  the  rejoicing  of  rooks  after  a  storm), 
though  he*may  have  confounded  the  two 
there  as  here.  The  latter  doctrine,  which 
was  held  by  the  Platonists  and  Stoics 
[Zeller  i  ii  647, 11  ii  139,  etc.],  is  the  same 
which  Anchises  expounds  A.  vi  724. 
Here  Virg.  merely  mentions  it,  neither 
adopting  nor  disapproving. 

*  His  signis  : '  the  union  of  the  instru- 
mental  abL  with  the  partidple  '  haec 
exempla  secuti  *  is  iUustrated  by  Wund. 
from  the  union  of  abl.  abs.  with  partidple, 
in  such  sentences  as  ^obsidibus  acceptis 
et  commeatu  usus,'  Livy  xxi  xxxiv  4. 

aao.  '  Partem  divinae  mentis,*  as  Hor. 
S.  II  ii  79  calls  the  human  soul  *  divinae 
particulam  aurae.*  This  Virg.  goes  on  to 
express  further  by  saying  that  they  breathe 
not  merely  common  air,  but  pure  ether, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  liquid  flame, 
the  essence  of  tbe  human  soul,  — '  purum 
.  .  .  Aetherium  sensum  atque  aurai  sim- 
plids  ignem,*  A.  vi  746. 

['  Haustus : '  Cic  de  Div.  i  70, '  animos 
hominum  quadam  ex  part^  extrinsecus  esse 
tractos  et  haustos  ; '  ib.  iio,  *  natura  deo- 
rum,  a  qua  .  .  .  haustos  et  libatos  animos 
habemus ; '  so  ib.  ii  26.— H.  N.] 

aaz.    Cerda    comp.   Arat   Phaen.    2, 

rrrai  Si  Aibg  watreu  fiiv  dyvuxi,  Hamu 
ivOpiwmv  ayopai^  fuoH^  ik  QoKaava 
Kai  Xa^vfc»  where  however  the  divine 
spirit  is  said  to  permeate  not  so  much  all 
nature  as  all  the  inhabited  globe. 

Ribbeck  reads '  omnia/  a  conj.  of  Peerl- 
kamp,  approved  by  Lachm.  on  Lucr.  1 1 106. 

aaa.  Repeated  firom  £.  iv  51. 

aa3.  'inde  hominum  pecudumque 
genus  vitaeque  volantum/  A.  vi  728. 

[« Hic  '  Rom.  for  *  hinc'— H.  N.] 

aa4.  *Tenuis  vitas:'  'animos,  quippe 
aetheriae  naturae  *  (Heyne). 


aas.  '  Sdlicet '  seems  to  continue  the 
explanation. 

aay.  '  Sideris  in  numerum, '  ( i )  each  flies 
up  into  the  place  of  a  star,  the  reference 
being  partly  to  tbe  doctrine  that  each 
planet  had  an  individual  soul  (Plato  Tim. 
38  £),  partly  to  the  mythological  idea 
that  men  and  other  animals  were  changed 
into  constellations.  '  Numerus  *  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  =  '  locus/  with  a  singular 
as  well  as  with  a  plural  gen.,  Cic  Div. 
in  Caec  xix  62  *is  tibi  parentis  numero 
fiiisset,'  [Nepos  'militis  numero,'  Cic 
PhiL  1133  *  adscribe  me  talem  in  nume- 
rum. '  These  passages  are  prob.  variations 
on  the  usual  idiom  *  numero '  or  *  in 
numero'  with  gen.  plural.  Comp^.  also- 
Cic  Brutus,  175,  'Pompeius  aliquem 
numenim  obtinebat. ']  But  (2)  it  would  be 
simpler  if  we  could  accept  a  gioss  oS 
Philarg.  '  in  numerum  :  id  est,  in  modum  * 
and  nudce  Virg.  mean  that  the  departed 
life  flew  to  heaven  like  a  star.  (3)  Those 
commentators  must  be  wrong  who  take 
*  sidus '  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  '  joinii^ 
the  number  of  the  stars '  (so  a  gloss  of 
Philarg.).  The  nearest  paralld  wonld 
be  Lucr.  i  436,  *corporis  augebit  nnme- 
rum : '  there,  however,  'corpus '  is  abstract 
(as  we  might  say  *the  sum  of  Body'), 
and  that  cannot  be  the  case  with  '  sidus  * 
here. 

*  Succedere : '  Rom.  has  '  se  conderc,' 
a  transcriber's  error. 

faaS-aso.  '  When  you  want  to  take  the 
honey,  disarm  the  bees  (they  will  other- 
wise  be  violent  and  dangerous),  b^  per- 
sonal  cleanliness  and  the  application  of 
smoke  to  the  hivc  There  are  two  time» 
for  this,  spring  and  autumn.  If  ^ou  wish 
to  spare  them,  at  all  events  funugate  the 
hive  that  you  may  remove  the  usdes» 
combs,  ana  so  preserve  them  from  vermin. 
Taking  the  honey  will  stimulate  them  U> 
repair  the  loss.' 
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thensauris  relines,  prius  haustu  sparsus  aquarum 
ora  fove  fumosque  manu  praetende  sequacis. 
bis  gravidos  cogunt  fetus,  duo  tempora  messis. 


230 


22B,  '  Angostam,  Rom. ;  *  aufi[iistam/ 
Serv.,  Mcd.,  PaL,  Gud.,  etc  The  latter 
is  to  a  certain  extent  conBrmed  by  '  then- 
sauris,'  though  scarcely,  as  has  been 
thought,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence,  where  there  would  be  no  relevancy 
between  the  grandeur  of  the  abode  of  the 
bees  and  the  means  recommended  for 
storming  it.  If  it  be  adopted,  a  mock- 
beroic  contrast  must  be  supposed  between 
the  assumed  importance  of  the  bees  and 
the  easiness  of  their  capture,  like  that  in 
w.  86,  87.  But  on  the  whole  Wagn.  and 
Forb.  seem  right  in  preferring  *angus- 
tam,'  which  suits  best  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  practical  precept,  and  is  not  irrele- 
vant  to  the  process  of  rifling  the  hive. 
[Ribbeck  and  Thilo  read  'augustam.'] 

aag.  'Relino,'  the  technioil  word  for 
opening  jars  by  undoing  the  pitch  with 
which  they  were  fastened.  *  Relevi  dolia 
omnia,  omnes  serias,'  Ter.  Haut.  iii  i  51. 
The  removal  of  the  honey  firom  the  cells 
is  supposed  to  be  an  analc^ous  process, 
on  account  of  the  sticky  nature  of  the  wax 
and  gluten  (w.  39  foll.). 

'Thensauris*  with  *  servata.'  Pal. 
gives  '  thensauri,'  which  Ribbeck  adopts. 
[The  spelling  *  thens-'  is  attested  here  by 
Pal.  Rom.  Gud.,  in  A.  i  359  by  Med. 
Rom.,  and  accepted  by  Ribbeck  and 
Nettleship.  It  occurs  also  in  MSS.  of 
Piautus,  Sallust,  etc,  and  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  said  to  have  left  traces  m  the 
Romance  languages.  Seelmann,  Aus- 
sprache  des  Latein  p.  287  ;  Stolz,  Hist. 
Gramm.  p.   243;  Georges,    Wortformen 

8.V.] 

229,  aao.  Col.  IX 14  says  that  the  person 
who  takes  the  hone^  ought  to  have  bathed 
and  to  have  abstained  from  things  that 
taint  the  breath.  It  is  natural  then  (with 
Wund.)  to  take  'ora  fove*  of  rinsing  the 
mouth,  the  process  being  the  same  as 
in  fomentation,  though  the  object  is  dif- 
ferent.  In'ii  135  *ora  fovent*  denotes 
cleansing  the  breath,  without  reference  to 
ablution ;  in  A.  xii  420  '  fovit  ea  vulnus 
l^nnpha'  both  processes  are  combined. 
Virg.  has  other  strained  or  indefinite  uses 
of  ♦foyeo*(e.g.  iii  420,  and  v.  43  above), 
and  drcumlocution  is  natural  in  a  poet 
speaking  of  a  somewhat  undignified  action. 

'  Sparsus,'  which  has  occasioned  some 


difficulty,  has  doubtless  a  quasi-middle 
force,  while  its  application  is  limited  by 
'ora'and  'haustu.^ 

The  text  of  the  sentence  is  disputed. 
In  229  the  best  MSS.  have  'haustu* 
(Med.  orieinally  '  astu ').  In  230  Med. 
originally  had  '  orefiive,'and  so  Philarg. ; 
Med.  corr.,  Pal.,  Rom.  have  *ore  fove  ;  * 
Serv.  and  the  Beme  scholia  mention  both 
readings,  but  prefer  *  ore  fove.*  *  Ora  fove  * 
is  found  in  an  early.corr.  of  Med.  and  in 
some  cursives,  and,  as  explained  above, 
seems  satisfactory.  But  Ribbeck  may  be 
right  in  accepting  '  ore  fove,'  though  (as 
he  admits)  he  does  so  *  magis  auctontatem 
librorum  quam  sententiae  incertissimae 
indida  secutus.  *  [Others  accept  *  ore  fiive,' 
keep  silence.] 

*  Fumos  :  *  the  smoke  was  intended  not 
to  stupefy  the  bees,  but  to  drive  them 
away,  as  appears  from  Col.  IX  15  and 
other  writers  and  from  Virg.^s  simile  A. 
XII  587.  This  gives  force  to  *sequacis.' 
Pal.  has  *  sinu '  for  '  manu.' 

231.  This  and  the  four  foUowing  lines 
are  thrown  in  as  it  were  parenthetically, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  changing  the 
arrangement  of  the  passage  with  ^hiader, 
Keightley,  [and  Ribbeck.] 

*Bis  gravidos  cogunt  fetus'  is  rightly 
explained  by  Serv.  *geminaestfecunditas 
mellis.'  *Fetus'  is  used  generally  for 
produce  of  all  sorts ;  *gravido6 '  is  coupled 
with  it  as  with  *firuges'  (il  143,  424), 
while  *cogere'  denotes  coUectmg,  like 
'cogere  oleam,'  Cato  65,  66  (comp.  v. 
140). 

*  Fetus : '  Pal.  has  *  fiores,'  a  variant 
approved  by  Philaig.,  but  apparently  in- 
troduced  by  some  one  who  mistook  the 
sense,  supposing  *  cogunt '  to  be  said  not 
of  the  bee-keepers  but  of  the  bees. 

Virg.  calls  the  gatheringof  thehoney(the 
technical  term  for  which,  *  vindemiatio,' 
itself  contains  a  metaphor),  '  messis  : '  so 
in  II  410  he  uses  *metere'  of  gathering 
grapes. 

Aristotle  (H.  A.  1x40)  and  othersagree 
with  Virg.  in  fixing  two  seasons  for  collect- 
ing  honey ;  Varro  (iii  16)  makes  three,  one 
at  the  risin^  of  the  Pleiades,  a  second  just 
before  the  rising  of  Arcturus,  a  third  aifter 
the  setting  of  Uie  Pleiades ;  so  Didymus 
in  Geop.  XV  5. 
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Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
Plias  et  Oceani  spretos  pede  reppulit  amnis, 
aut  eadem  sidus  fugiens  ubi  Piscis  aquosi 
tristior  hibemas  caelo  descendit  in  undas. 
illis  ira  modum  supra  est,  laesaeque  venenum 
morsibus  inspirant  et  spicula  caeca  relinquunt, 
adfixae  venis,  animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt 
sin  duram  metues  hiemem  parcesque  futuro 


235 


332.  The  heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
18  the  one  intended.  [It  took  pUce  at 
Rome  in  Virg.*s  time  about  May  28 — ac- 
cording  to  the  Tulian  Calendar  afaout  May  9 
— and  marked  the  beginning  of  summer. 
See  Dict  Ant.  (third  ed.)  i  228,  234.] 

Taygete,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  stands  for 
the  rest,  and  is  described  as  a  nymph,  as 
the  Bull  and  Dog  are  described  as  animals 
I  217.  ['Taugete'  PaL  Rom.,  and  so 
Ribbeck.— H.N.] 

*Os  ostendit  honestum/  like  'caput 
egit  honestum,'  11  392;  'extulit  os  sac- 
rum  caelo/  A.  viii  591,  ofthemoming 
star.     *  Honestum,'  G.  ii  392  note. 

233.  *  Plias'  (Med.  Gud.),  or  *  Pleas  ' 
(Pal. ),  is  the  correct  orthography ;  *  Pleias ' 
(Rom.)  is  a  trisyllable. 

'  Oceani  amnis :'  Homer's  'QKcavoto  poaL 
[For  •  amnis '  of  Ocean  cp.  TibuU.  11  v  60, 
iii  iv  18.— H.  N.] 

'  Pede  reppulit '  is  the  action  of  a  person 
sprir^ng  into  the  air  from  the  ground ;  Ov. 
M.  IV  711  (comp.  by  Burm.),  *  pedibus 
tellure  repulsa  Arduus  in  nubes  abiit.' 

'  Spreto  *  seems  to  have  a  half-physical 
sense,  like  *spum ; '  comp.  Hor.  Od.  iii 
ii  24,  *  Spemit  hnmum  fugiente  penna.' 

234.  The  reference  is  to  the  moraing 
setting  of  the  Pleiades  in  November  (i 
231 ).  '  Sidus  Piscis  aquosi '  seems  rightly 
explained  by  Wund.  and  Voss,  after  (>rda 
and  Catrou,  of  the  zodiacal  si^  '  Pisces ' 
(Ov.  M.  X  165,  '  Piscique  Anes  succedit 
aquoso ').  *  Sidus  Piscis  *  is,  then,  put 
generaUy  for  winter»  which  is  coming  on 
when  the  Pleiades  set,  though,  actiudly, 
the  sun  does  not  enter  Piscis  before  the 
very  end  of  winter.  This  rainy  season 
the  Pleiades  are  said  to  avoid  by  dis- 
appearing  under  the  sea;  'tristior,*  an 
epithet  applied  to  bad  weather  (e.g.  v. 
135  above),  is  meant  also  to  indicate 
that  they  depart,  as  it  were,  disconcerted. 
With  the  expression  '  sidus  Pisds  *  comp. 
•  sub  sidere  Cancri,*  E.  x  68. 


236.  He  speaks  of  the  danger  in  tiUdiig 
the  honey  from  the  anger  of  the  bees, 
which  is  to  be  avoided  by  the  precautioos 
mentioned.  So  A.  xii  589,  '  Illae  mtm 
trepidae  rerum  per  cerea  castra  Discur- 
runt,  magnisque  acuunt  stridoribus  iias.' 

237.  '  Morsibus  *  used  improperly  for 
the  stines. 

*  Inspirant  venenum : '  'inspires  igneiii«' 
A.  I  692. 

238.  The  meaning  is,  as  Munro  ob- 
serves,  they  fiasten  on  the  veins  so  firmly 
that,  to  get  away,  they  are  forced  to  leave 
their  stings.  Viig.  however  has  cbosen 
by  the  order  of  the  words  to  remind  us  ol 
'  adfixa  venis.'  The  expression  is  donbt« 
less  borrowed,  as  Heyne  remarks,  iiom. 
Lucr.  v  1322,  *Morsibus  adfixae  validis 
atque  un^bus  unds,'  though  the  con- 
struction  is  different 

'Vulnere:'  so  Med.,  Nonius  p.  233, 
Asper  quoted  by  the  Beme  scholia,  Serv. 
•  Vulnera '  Rom. ,  Gud. ,  etc  The  fbmer 
is  better,  whether  it  beunderstood  *m  the 
act  of  wounding,'  or  literall^  *in  the 
wound,'  a  view  confirmed  by  Sil.  XII  386 
(quoted  by  (Zerda),  *  Alternique  azumas 
saevo  in  mucrone  relinquunt,'  where  it  is 
doubtless  meant  that  tne  life,  like  the 
blood,  is  left  on  the  blade. 

239.  *  If  your  consideration  for  the  bees 
keeps  you  from  taking  the  honey,  you 
need  not  hesitate  about  cutting  away  the 
combs.'  Virg.  may  almost  seem  to  have 
versified  a  passage  in  Varro  lll  xvi  34,  *  d 
fecunda  sit  alvus,  ut  ne  plus  tertia  pan 
eximatur  mellis,  reliquum  ex  hbmatione 
relinquatur:  sin  alvus  non  sit  fertiiis, 
[ni]siquid  eximatur,  exemptio  cam  est 
maior,  neque  universam,  neque  pakm 
faoere  oportet,  ne  defidant  animum. 
Favi  qui  eximuntur  (non  eximuntur  ?),  si 
qua  pars  nihil  habet,  aut  habet  incana- 
tum,  cultello  praesicatur  ('praeseoetnr' 
or  •  praesecator  *  ?).'  This  pissai^  com- 
pared  with  similar  precepts  in  tlie  other 
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contusosque  animos  et  res  miserabere  fractas : 
at  sufBre  thymo  cerasque  recidere  inanis 
quis  dubitet?  nam  saepe  favos  ignotus  adedit 
stelio  et  lucifugis  congesta  cubilia  blattis, 
immunisque  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula  fucus, 


240 


2n  , 


rustic  writers,  ma^  show  that  Virg.  does 
DOt  think  of  spanng  all  the  honey,  but 
only  of  leaving  a  portion.  In  that  case, 
the  pity  expre^ed  in  the  next  line  may  be 
for  the  injmy  already  done  by  depriving 
them  of  part  of  their  store  ;  in  the  other, 
and  perhaps  in  any  view,  it  will  be  for 
mischief  only  contemplated,  this  prospec- 
tive  pity  acting  as  a  restraining  power. 

*  Metues : '  the  bee-keeper  fearing  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  bees:  comp.  II 
419.     Rom.  and  Gud.  have  'metnens.* 

*  Parces  futuro : '  *  deal  gentiy  with  their 
future,'  [or  *sparingforthe  future.' — H.  N.  ] 

240.  With  '  contusos  animos '  comp. 
*  defidant  animum/  Varro  1.  c. ,  and  Didy- 
mus  Geop.  xv  5,  o^nf  ydp  ovrt  dBvfxfi' 
ffovot  cof  Tpofriv  tlov<n :  with  '  res  firac- 
tas,'  *  trepidae  rerum,'  dted  on  v.  236. 

241.  'At,'  V.  ao8.  Med.  originally 
had  *aut  sufierre  thumos.'  'Sufierre^is 
read  by  Rom.,  'sufiere,'  by  Pal.  ;  Gud. 
has  *suffire,'  and  so  Serv.  and  Priscian. 

'  Thymo  : '  fimiigation  is  prescribed  by 
Varro  I.  c.  and  CoT.  ix  14,  m  connexion 
with  precepts  about  cleansing  the  hive. 
The  latter  recommends  cow-dung,  whence 
Schrader  coniectured  *  fimo  *  here.  Flo- 
rentinus  in  Geop.  xv  3  speaks  of  fumi- 
gation  with  thyme  and  jcvcMpov  as  a  means 
of  attracting  them  back  tothe  hive.  From 
the  two  former  writers  it  would  appear 
that  fumigation  is  recommended  partly  as 
a  means  of  purification,  partly  as  gratefiU 
to  the  bees,  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
with  a  view  to  expelling  or  destroying  the 
vermin. 

343.  '  Dubitet : '  with  reference  to  the 
besitation  implied  in  vv.  239,  240,  which, 
Virg.  says,  need  not  extend  fiu^ther. 

*  Ignotus  adedit,'  IXa^e  Tp^Sr/w,  With 
the  following  enumemtion  comp.  1 181  foll. 

Pal.  has  '  lam  saepe ;'  Rom.  *  adhaesit.' 

243.  [*  Stelio '  Med.  Rom.  etc.  ; 
'stellio'  PaL  According  to  Lachmann 
(Lucr.  p.  33)  *1I*  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel  is  reduced  to  *  1 '  when  *  i'  follows, 
unless  the  *i'  be  a  case-ending.  This 
rule  holds  generally,  in  Republican  as  in 
Imperial  Latin,  of  cases  where  the  long 
vowel  also  is  '  i ' ;    in  other  cases  the 


practice  varied  :  '  Messallinus '  (comm. 
lud.  saec.  152)  might,  like  '  millia '  (Mon. 
Ancp.),  be  a  whim  of  Augustus,  but 
Polho  is  usually  so  spelt  (£.  iii  S4  note). 
Lachmann  daims  '  stelio '  as  an  instance, 
deriving  it  firom  stilla :  it  may,  however, 
be  derived  from  '  stfiila '  or  the  vulgar 
*  stela '  (Schuchhardt).  Both  *  stellio '  and 
'stelio'  occur  in  MSS.,  the  latier  more 
often  :  see  Georges  Wortformen  8.v.] 

*  Stdio  et : '  for  the  synixesis  see  i  482, 
V.  297,  etc 

It  is  doubtfiil  whether  '  cubilia  '  b  to  be 
taken  ( i )  with  Wagn .  as  one  of  the  subjects 
of  'adedit,'  the  lurking-places  of  the 
moths  being  put  for  the  moths  themsdves, 
as  Forb.  thinks,  a  bold  expression, 
scarcdy  covered  by  Keightiey's  referen<^ 
to  the  use  of  *  nidus,'  v.  17,  or  (2)  *  con- 
gesta'  constructed  as  a  verb,  the  gram- 
matical  connexion  being  temporarily  in- 
terrupted  and  immediatdy  retumed  to  in 
the  next  Une. 

*  Ludfuga '  or  '  lucifiigus '  is  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach  by  Ludl.  xiv  3,  *  fuit 
ludfugus,  nebulo.'  An  insect  'soli- 
fuga'  is  mentioned  by  Solinus,  c  4 ; 
but  the  word  is  probably  an  error  of  his 
for  '  solipuga  '  or  '  salpuga.'  [The  '  soli- 
fuga '  is  described  by  SoUnus  as  *  animal 
perexiguum  arand  forma  : '  the  *  solipuga ' 
or  'sdpuga'  by  Pliny  xxix  92,  as  a 
venomous  ant. — H.  N.] 

Keightiey  thinks  it  dear  from  Pliny 
XI  99  that  the  *blatta'  was  the  black- 
beetle  (cockroach),  of  which  the  modem 
scientific  name  is  aJso  *  blatta.' 

244.  'Immunis:'  comp.  Plaut.  Trin. 
II  ii  69,  'civi  immuni  sdn  quid  cantari 
solet  ? '  of  a  citizen  who  [does  not  perform 
his  public  duties.  Comp.  Cic  Lad.  50 ; 
Poet.  ap.  Sest.  122  ;  Hor.  Od.  iv  xii  23]. 
The  word  is  a  compound  of  the  adj. 
*  nmnis,'  used  in  Plautus  Merc.  prol.  104, 
and  recc^;nized  by  Festus  [p.  143  M.]  and 
Nonius  [p.  23].  The  drones  have  not 
performed  their  '  munus '  of  labour,  and 
so,  as  Hesiod  expresses  it  (W.  and  D. 
^04),  luKuTVaiav  ndfwrov  Tpvxovoiv  depyol 
EadovrtQ  (comp.  Id.  Theog.  598).  The 
language  may  be  from  Od.  1 160,  dXXorpiov 
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aut  asper  crabro  inparibus  se  inmiscuit  armis,         245 
aut  dirum,  tiniae,  genus,  aut  invisa  Minervae 
laxos  in  foribus  suspendit  aranea  casses. 
quo  magis  exhaustae  fuerint,  hoc  acrius  omnes 
incumbent  generis  lapsi  sarcire  ruinas, 
complebuntque  foros  et  floribus  horrea  texent.        250 

Si  vero,  quoniam  casus  apibus  quoque  nostros 
vita  tulit,  tristi  languebunt  corpora  morbo; — 
quod  iam  non  dubiis  poteris  cognoscere  signis: 
continuo  est  aegris  alius  color;  horrida  voltum 


/3torov  viriroivov  ISovfnv  (spoken  of  the 
Suitors),  as  Germ.  remarks. 

'Sedens  ad  pabala,'  like  'sedere  ad 
focum/  'ad  gubemacula,*  etc.  Med. 
originally  had  *  ad  pocula.* 

245.  'Armis'  is  not,  as  seems  to  be 
generally  thought,  the  abl.,  but  the 
dative,  as  appears  from  A.  x  796,  xi  815, 
where  '  se  mmiscuit  armis  *  recur.  *  In- 
paribus  *  then  refers  to  the  *  ill-matched ' 
army  of  the  bees,  which  cannot  cope  with 
a  homet.  '  Paribus  armis '  is  used  A.  v 
425  of  equal  weapons. 

246.  See  V.  168.  '  Tiniae '  are  coupled 
with  *blattae,*  Hor.  S.  11  iii  119. 

*  Dinim :  *  the  early  editors  gyive  *  du- 
rum  *  after  some  infenor  MSS.,  including 
one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives  [and  Nonius]. 

'  Invisa  Minervae  *  refers  to  the  legend 
of  Arachne;  Ovid  M.  vi  1-140. 

247.  [*  Laxos/  with  broad  meshes. — 
H.  N.  Ovid  Ars.  Am.  i  392,  *  de  laxis 
cassihus  exit  aper,'  etc] 

248-250.  [Ribbeck,  Thilo  and  others 
insert  these  lines  before  239.] 

248.  These  words  contain  a  precept, 
which  the  rustic  writers  sanction,  not  to 
leave  too  much  honey,  lest  the  bees  should 
become  idle.  Cerda  comp.  a  similar  pre- 
cept  (Aristot.  H.  A.  ix  40),  not  to  kill  all 
the  drones. 

[•  Fuenint,'  Med.  originally.— H.  N.] 
.249.   'Incumbo*  with  inf.,    as  [Tac. 
Hist.  II  10,  on  analogy  of  *  studeo.'    See 
II  46,  '  acdngar  dicere,*  and  note.] 

'  Lapsi  generis  *  recalls  the  notion  of  a 
human  family,  as  v.  208. 

[«Labsi*Pal.— H.  N.] 

250.  *  Foros*  ['passages*  (H.  N.),  the 
usual  sense.  Con.  took  it  to  mean  *  rows 
of  cells,*  but  admitted  there  was  no  parallel 
for  this  sense.  It  is,  however,  accepted 
by  several  editors.] 


'  Texent '  perhap>s  is  used  to  recall  the 
image  of  weaving  actual  flowers,  though  of 
course  the  meaning  is  that  they  constnict 
their  cells  with  poUen  from  flowers,  *  flori- 
bus,*  [or  rather  with  the  bee-glue,  which 
Virgil  thought  to  consist  partly  of  poUen. 
See  the  explanation  in  the  note  on  v.  38 
above,  *  fuco  et  floribus.'] 
r^x-280.  'The  symptoms  of  sickness 
among  bees  are  change  of  colour  and  ap- 
pearance,  lassitude,  and  a  peculiar  bctzidng. 
Remedies  are  fumigation  with  galbantmi, 
honey  mixed  with  pounded  gails  or  dried 
rose-Ieaves,  wine  boiled  down,  raisins, 
thyme,  centaury,  and  the  flower  called 
"  amellus  **  boiled  in  wine.* 

251.  The  apodosis  would  naturally 
begin  after  v.  252,  but  the  clause  speaking 
of  the  easiness  of  prognostication  leads  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  symptoms,  so  that 
Virg.  has  to  give  the  real  apodosis  in  a 
separate  form,  v.  264. 

*  Apibus  quoque:  *  a  touch  of  pessimism, 
as  if  diseases  mi|;ht  be  expected  to  be 
peculiar  to  humanity,  *  mortaJibus  ae^ris ;' 
perhaps  also  a  compliment  to  the  oees, 
whose  good  fortune  in  other  respects  mtght 
have  bcen  supposed  to  exempt  them  from 
casualties.     Kom.  has  'nostris.* 

[The  rhythm  recurs  G.  I  80,  etc] 

252.  *  Corpora  *  may  be  nom.  or  acc  : 
the  former  is  more  like  Virg.*s  usage,  e.g. 
A.  IV  523. 

253.  '  lam '  seems  to  point  to  the  time 
when  the  disease  has  made  progrcss. 

254.  •  Continuo,'  as  in  i  356,  where  it 
introduces  the  signs  of  wind  :  see  note. 

'  Alius  *  is  explained  by  what  fbllows. 

*Horrida*:  comp.  Varro  ill  xvi  ao, 
'  minus  valentium  siena,  si  sunt  pilosae  et 
horridae,  ut  pulvenilentae,  nisi  opifici  eas 
uiget  tempus ;  tum  enim  propter  laborem 
asperantur  et  macescunt.' 
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deformat  macies;  tum  corpora  luce  carentum         255 

exportant  tectis  et  tristia  funera  ducunt; 

aut  illae  pedibus  conexae  ad  limina  pendent, 

aut  intus  clausis  cunctantur  in  aedibus,  omnes 

ignavaeque  fame  et  contracto  frigore  pig^ae. 

tum  sonus  auditur  gravior,  tractimque  susurrant,    260 

frigidus  ut  quondam  silvis  inmurmurat  Auster; 

ut  mare  sollicitum  stridit  refluentibus  undis; 

aestuat  ut  clausis  rapidus  fomacibus  ignis. 

hic  iam  galbaneos  suadebo  incendere  odores, 

mellaque  harundineis  inferre  canalibus,  ultro  265 


255.  The  carrying  out  of  the  dead  is  not 
a  symptom  of  disease,  but  finds  a  place  as 
one  of  the  things  which  would  strike  an 
observer  looking  at  the  hive.  *  Luce 
carentum  :'=dead,  from  Lucr.  iv  35. 

356.  '  Exporto,*  carry  out  to  bunal  (like 
'effero'),  used  also  Suet  Dom.  17.  So 
Aristotle,  speaking  of  the  samething,  uses 
k^ayttv  and  UicofjUttiv. 

*  Funus  ducere'  is  a  phrase,  [perhaps  first 
in  Cic  pro  Quinct.  ko,  common  in  post- 
Augustan  Latin,  e.g.Juv.  1 146,  x  240;  like 

*  pompam  ducere,*  G.  iii  22,  Plaut.  etc] 

257.  *Aut  iUae:*  so  l  374,  etc 
*Pedibus  conexae  pendent*  refers  most 
naturally  to  bees  hangine  in  a  cluster, 

*  pedibus  per  mutua  nexis,  A.  vii  66.  So 
it  appears  to  have  been  understood  by  Sil. 
II  221,  '  densoque  volatu  Raucum  conexae 
glomerant  ad  limina  murmur  *  (bees  retum- 
ing  to  the  hive).  This  b  said  not  to  be  a 
symptom  of  disease  in  bees,  and  Wagn. 
understands  'conexae'  of  the  individual 
insect  dravdng  up  its  l^  in  death.  But 
the  common  mterpretation  issupported  by 
Aristotle,  H.  A.  ix  40,  5rav  dk  Kpkftttvrm 
IK  i^Xnkiav  Iv  Tip  fffoivn,  <rnfulov  yivtrai 
Tovro  Srt  diroXthl^ii  rb  (Tftnvoc.  diXXd  xara» 
0v(raMn  rb  Ofitivoi  oivtp  yXvieet  oi  fiehrrovp' 
701,  hrav  TOVT  <d<r0iaifrai, 

258.  '  Clausis '  is  an  ordinaiv  epithet, 
carryins  out  the  sense  of '  intus  and  opp. 
to  *adTimina.' 

259.  Aristotle,  quoted  by  Cerda,  says 
dXXo  ik  v6<rrifia  olov  apyia  tiq  yiyvtrai  r&v 
fUKtrrAv.  Virg.  intimates  apparently  two 
causes  of  this  lassitude,  want  of  food  in 
winter,  and  cold. 

Roro.  and  Pal.  have  '  ignava.' 
'  Contracto,'  congealed :  applying  how- 
ever  also  to  the  effect  of  the  cold  on  the 
bees,  as  if  it  had  been  '  contractae ;  *  we 


may  compare  with  Emm.  Phaedr.  iv  xxiii 
19,  *  Mori  contractam  tunc  te  cogunt  fri- 
gora,'  of  a  fly.  Mr.  Blackbum  thinks  it 
means  '  the  cold  they  have  caught,'  like 
'  contrahere  morbum,'  etc  :  comp.  'frigus 
coUegit '  Hor.  Ep.  i  xi  13. 

260.  '  Tractim '  occurs  Lucr.  iii  530  of 
death  creeping  gradually  through  the 
frame.  Here  it  evidently  signifies  a  pro- 
longed  and  continuous  sound. 

sSx.  These  three  similes  are  supposed 
to  be  from  11.  XIV  394  foll.,  where  the 
shout  of  the  contending  armies  is  com- 
pared  to  waves  breaking  on  the  shore,  to 
fire  in  a  mountain  glen,  and  to  wind 
among  the  trees,  each  comparison  occupy- 
ing  the  space  of  two  lines. 

*Quondam,'  indefinite,  'at  some  time 
or  other.'    G.  iii  99,  A.  11  367  note. 

262.  •Stridit'Med.Pal.;  'stridet*  Rom. 
[Virg.  always  uses '  strid&re.'  See  Georges 
Wortformen  or  Neue-Wagener  Formen- 
lehre  iii  273  ;  comp.  *  fervere '  i  4 J6,  •  ful- 
gCre  *  A.  VI 827,  Munro  Lucr.  vi  180^  etc] 

'  Refluentibus,'  retiring  after  having 
broken  on  the  coast. 

263.  '  Qausis '  accounts  for  the  sound. 
'  Rapidus  : '  see  E.  il  la 

264.  '  Hic '  of  time  is  frequent  in  Vire. 
Instances  are  coUected  by  Wagn.,  Q.  V. 
XXIII,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  present,  from  the  Aeneid. 

'  Galbaneos  odores,'  like  '  croceos  odo- 
res,'  I  56.     For  '  galtonum '  see  iii  415. 

* Suadebo:  *  see  111329.  The  firstperson, 
as  in  III  295,  300 ;  the  fut  ind.  as  in  iii 
100,  409. 

265.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  troughs  from  which  cattle  drank, 
called  'canales,'  iii  33^  *Harundinei 
canales '  are,  then,  reeds  used  as  troughs. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  '  interre 
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hortantem  et  fessas  ad  pabula  nota  vocantem.      ^4; 
proderit  et  tunsum  gallae  admiscere  saporem 
arentisque  rosas  aut  igni  pinguia  multo 
defruta  vel  Psithia  passos  de  vite  racemos 
Cecropiumque  thymum  et  grave  olentia  centaurea.  270 
est  etiam  flos  in  pratis,  cui  nomen  amello 
fecere  agricolae,  facilis  quaerentibus  herba; 
namque  uno  ingentem  tollit  de  caespite  silvam, 
aureus  ipse,  sed  in  foliis,  quae  plurima  circum 
funduntur,  violae  sublucet  purpura  nigrae ;  275 

saepe  deum  nexis  omatae  torquibus  arae; 


canalibiis'  means  'to  introduce  into 
troughs'  (dot.)»  or  '  to  convey  (to  the 
bives)  bj  troughs  *  (abl.). 

'Ultro,*  *  gratuitously,*  or  'going  fur- 
ther  *  (see  v.  204) ;  the  bees  are  not  merely 
lUIowed  to  drink,  but  invited  without 
overture  made  on  their  part. 

a66.  *  Fessas :  *  of  sickness,  as  Hor. 
Carm.  Saec.  63,  liv.  i  xxv  11,  etc.  Forb. 
corop.  the  use  of  '  Uboro  *  (co^vm)  and 
'languea' 

267.  Galls  are  given  as  astringents,  as 
bees  suffer  from  looseness  in  consequence 
of  their  diet  (Col.  ix  13). 

*  Tunsum  *  of  course  refers  to  *  gallae.' 

a68.  Dried  roses,  like  ^ls,  are  mixed 
with  honey:  wine  not  mixed,  but  given 
M  an  altemative,  as  appears  from  Col. 
l.c. 

269.  *  Defruta,'  see  l  295 ;  '  Psithia,'  il 
93.  *  Racemos ' :  probably  the  vane,  not 
the  grapes  ihemselves ;  Col.  1.  c  pre- 
scribes  *  passo  et  defruto  vetere  fessas  sus- 
tinere.* 

270.  Centauiy,  so  called  from  its  le- 
gendary  use  by  (  hiron  to  heal  the  wound 
received  from  Hercules'  arrow,  is  men- 
tioned  by  Lucr.  iv  125  wiih  the  epithet 
*  tristia,'  among  the  things  '  quaecimque 
suo  de  corpore  odorem  Exspirant  acrem.' 

271.  '  Amellus  *  is  [probably  the  Italian 
starwort,  Aster  amellus  Linn.,  which 
abounds  in  N.  Italy:  its  flower  has  a 
yellow  centre  ('aureus  ipse,'  v.  274)  wilh 
oluish-purple  petals  ( *  foliis ').  So  Gerard 
p.  486,  Keightley,  Bubani,  and  others.] 

272.  'Facilis  quaerentibus,'  like  'faci- 
lem  pecori'  11  223,  'compliant  to  those 
who  seek  it,'  i.e.  easily  ound. 

273.  *  Uno  de  caespite "  seems  rightly 
taken  by  Serv.  and  Philarg.  as  a  poetical 
equivalent  to  *una  de  radice,'  since  the 


stalks  of  the  plant  all  sprine  from  one 
root.  [Others  explain  of  the  thick  fibrous 
root,  supposed  to  resemble  a  sod.] 

*  Silvam  *  of  a  growth  of  leaves,  [i  76, 
481 ;  II  17,  207]. 

274.  *Ipse,'  the  centre;  'foliis,'  thc 
petals.  Comp.  Ovid  Met.  iii  509,  *  cro- 
ceum  pro  corpore  florem  Invemunt,  foliis 
medium  cingentibus  albis,'  of  a  nordssus 
bloom  (Voss). 

275.  '  Apparet  nitor  purpurae  sub  nig- 
rore  violae  Forc  [In  this  case  *  violae ' 
is  dat.  But  it  might  be  genitive :  purple, 
as  of  a  dark  violet,  shines  faintly  (agamst 
the  gold  of  the  centre),  that  is,  the  petals 
are  purple.  For  '  nigrae  violae '  see  £.  X 
J9,  perhaps  a  dark  pansy.  For  *  sublucet ' 
H.  N.  comp.  Pliny  ix  126  '  (liquor)  nig- 
rantis  rosae  colore  sublucens.'] 

276.  Weichert,  Keightiey,  Ribbeckand 
others  brand  this  line  as  spurious :  Wagn. 
thinks  it  was  added  *  secundis  curis '  by  Virg. 
(cp.  V.  203  note).  But  all  the  MSS.  contain 
the  line  [and  though  Serv.  and  Philarg.  do 
not  notice  it,  the  Beme  scholia  do].  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reasons  alleged  against 
its  genuineness  are  predsely  suai  as  might 
appear  to  other  judges  evidences  of  the 
Virgilian  manner.  The  reference  to  sacri- 
fices,  irrelevant  as  it  may  seem,  is  just  one 
of  those  ariifices  by  which  Virg.  exalis  or 
relieves  trivial  subiects  (comp.  II  i92£oII.). 
The  structure  of  the  line,  unconnectetl 
with  the  context  by  relative  or  other  par- 
ticle,  is  what  we  find  elsewhere  in  his 
descriptions ;  e.g.  in  A.  1  12  the  inserted 
dause  actually  intemipts  a  sentence  which 
is  resumed  immediately  afterwards.  The 
omission  of  the  verb  substantive  is  also 
common  in  such  descriptions,  as  line  277. 
*Torquis'  has  already  been  used  with 
soroe  want  of  strictness  iii  168,  of  twisted 
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asper  in  ore  sapor;  tonsis  in  vallibus  illum 
pastores  et  curva  legunt  prope  flumina  Mellae. 
huius  odorato  radices  incoque  Baccho, 
pabulaque  in  foribus  plenis  adpone  canistris.  280 

Sed  si  quem  proles  subito  defecerit  omnis, 
nec,  genus  unde  novae  stirpis  revocetur,  habebit ; 
tempus  et  Arcadil  memoranda  inventa  magistri 
pandere,  quoque  modo  caesis  iam  saepe  iuvencis 
insincerus  apes  tulerit  cruor.     altius  omnem  285 

*Revocetur:'  A.  1235,  'revocato  a 
sanguine  Teucri.'  Strictly,  it  is  incon- 
sistent  with  'novae.*  The  second  stock 
might  be  called  either  new  or  a  restora- 
tion  of  the  old  :  Virg.  mixes  the  two. 

*  Habebit :  *  the  fut.  ind.  is  joined  with 
the  fut.  '  exactum  *  to  indicate  a  difference 
in  the  time  of  the  actions.  So,  in  speak- 
ing  of  present  time,  we  might  have 
*proles  eum  defecit,  nec  habet,'  etc 
Comp.  in  327. 

283.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  'et '  means 
'both'  referring  to  *que'  following,  or 
'also'  Le.  in  addition  to  the  previous 
precepts.  [*Et .  .  que.  .*  though  found 
occasionally  in  good  Latin  (Madvig  de 
Fin.  V  64)  does  not  occur  in  Virg.] 

*  Tempus  pandere : '  see  on  i  213. 
'  Arcadii  magistri :  *  Aristaeus  (i  14)  is 

said  by  Justin  (xiii  7)  to  have  been  king 
of  Arcadia.  He  is  called  *nuigister' 
either  as  beekeeper  (comp.  E.  ii  33,  iil 
loi),  or  as  teacher  (E.  v  48,  A.  v  391), 
the  word  in  the  latter  sense  being  ex- 
plained  by  *  inventa.  * 

This  plan  is  called  his  *  inventum '  ap- 
parently  because  he  first  made  it  known 
to  the  world;  it  was  oommunicated  to 
him  by  Proteus,  as  we  shall  see.  His 
honours  as  inventor  are  greatly  increased 
by  other  writers,  e.g.  A[^l  pQiod.  and  a 
scholiast  on  the  Argonautics  referred  to  by 
Cerda ;  they  make  him  the  first  that  got 
honey  from  bees,  caused  milk  to  curdle, 
produced  oil  from  the  olive,  bred  cattle, 
hunted  with  dogs,  the  introducer  in  short 
of  most  of  the  arts  commemorated  in  the 
last  two  Georgics. 

284.  'Pandere,'  as  Forb.  reminds  us, 
is  a  favourite  word  with  Lucr.,  e.g.  I  55. 

*  lam  saepe '  with  *  tulerit.' 
'  Caesis  :    said  generallv,  the  mode  of 

slauchter  being  explained  below,  v.  301. 

285.  •  Insincerus : '  the  only  two  in- 
stances  given  by  the  lexx.  are  from  late 


put  round  a  beast'8  neck,  while 
here  any  assodation  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  a  fiUet  is  at  once  corrected  by  *  nexis.' 
Kor  can  it  be  fairly  urged  that  the  number 
of  the  peculiarities  is  suificient  to  bring  the 
line  into  suspicion.  * 

277.  With  the  structure  of  this  and  the 
foUowing  line  comp.  11  134,  135. 

*Tonsis'  is  explained  by  'pastores.' 
There  seems  no  need  to  give  with  Wagn. 
a  present  sense  to  the  past  partidple, 
which  here  seems  to  have  an  aonstic  sense 
(see  V.  43  note),  *  which  cattle  have  been 
known  to  graze.'  [It  could  also  mean 
*mown'i.e.  *afterharvest*  (G.  i  71,  290)» 
when  the  cattle  are  tumed  on  to  the  grass.] 

The  '  vaUes '  are  doubtless  meant  to  be 
Mantuan. 

278.  The  introdnction  oi  *  MeUa '  is  a 
domestic  touch.  [Philarg.  says  ^  Mella 
amnis  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  vidnus  Brixiae, 
oritur  ex  monte  Brenno : '  and  so  Serv., 
though  iess  explidtiy.  Med.  corr.  and  the 
Beme  scholia  read  *  Amellae. '  The  Beme 
icholia  add  that  Amella  was  also  the  name 
of  a  town  or  a  river  in  Campania. — H.  N. 
Comp.  Catull.  Lxvii  33.] 

*Prope'  Rom.  has  'per.' 

279.  '  Odoratus '  merely  expresses  the 
•cent  or  '  bouquet '  of  generous  wine,  like 
olvoc  «ftvOoo/iiac,  tifwdfii  Theocr.  xiv  16. 
Columella's  precept  is  (L  c ),  *  ea  (amelli 
radix)cum  vetereAminneovino  decoctaex- 
primitur,  et  ita  liquatus  eius  sucus  datnr.' 

28a  Rom.  has  *expone.'  Mr.  Black- 
bum  thinks  the  word  *  canistris '  is  chosen 
to  elevate  bees  to  the  dignity  of  men. 
r  281-294.  *  If  the  stock  of  bees  should 
die  out  altogether,  there  is  a  remedy  which 
involves  a  Tong  story.  I  wiU  tdl  it,  for 
the  remedy  is  one  in  which  eastem  nations 
repose  unbounded  £uth.' 

282.  *  Genus  novae  stirpis '  is  pleo- 
nastic;  dther  'novum  genus'  or  *nova 
f  tirps '  might  have  expre^ed  the  meaning. 
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expediam  prima  repetens  ab  origine  famam, 
nam  qua  Pellaei  gens  fortunata  Canopi 
accolit  effuso  stagnantem  flumine  Nilum 
et  circum  pictis  vehitur  sua  rura  phaselis, 
quaque  pharetratae  vicinia  Persidis  urgfuet, 
[et  diversa  ruens  septem  discurrit  in  ora] 
et  viridem  Aegyptum  nigra  fecundat  harena 


290 


writers.  *  Sincerus '  is  used  [regularly  in 
early  Latin  of  things  unhurt  or  'un- 
tainted  ;  *  •  corium  sincerum/  •  porci 
sacres  sinceri '  (Plaut. ),  '  membra  sincera ' 
(Lucr. ).  The  derivation  from  *  sine  cera ' 
is  possible  (comp.  '  sedulo '  and  the  Plaut. 
use  of  *  sine  ^tia '),  and  is  upheld  by 
Breal,  who  thmks  the  word  a  beekeepers* 
term.  It  does  not  suit  the  sense,  but 
nothing  better  has  been  suggested.] 

The  notion  of  the  generation  of  bees  from 
putrid  oxen  was  common  among  the 
ancients,  and  lingered  into  the  middle 
ages.  It  doubtless  arose  from  bees  havixig 
chosen  the  hoUow  of  the  body  (as  in 
other  cases  the  hoUow  trunks  of  trees, 
II  453)  as  a  convenient  place  for  hiving  ; 
[compore  Judges  xiv  8 ;  Hdt.  v  1 14,  etc.] 
Varro(n  V 16)  mentionsit  amongthe  glories 
of  oxen,  *  ex  hoc  putrefacto  nasci  dulcissi- 
mas  apes  meUis  matres,  ex  quo  iUas  Graeci 
l3wy6vac  (/3ovym7c,  Scaliger)  appeUant,' 
and  (III  xvi)  cites  a  Hne  hom  Archelaus 
caUing  bees  po6g  ^ifikvriQ  irtvoTtifuva 
Wrvo,  and  another,  which  in  a  sUghtly 
different  form  reaUy  belongs  to  Nicander 
(Ther.    74')»    tTirwi/  fikv  ff^rjKtg  yivia, 

flOTX^V  ^i  fli\lff<TCU, 

*  Altius  ; '  Forb.  comp.  Cic.  Legg.  i  6, 
*  Alte  et  a  capite  repetere,*  where  *  alte' 
is  explained  by  •  a  capite,'  as  *  altius  *  here 
by  *  prima  ab  origine.' 

286.  *  Prima  .  .  .  origine,*  A.  i  372. 
*Fama*  =  *fabula,*    a    sense    nearly 

equivalent  to  that  which  it  bears  in  such 
expressions  as  '  fama  est.* 

287.  This  and  the  five  foUowing  lines 
are  a  periphrasis  for  Egypt. 

*  Pellaeus :  *  because  ot  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Alexander  (bom  at  Pella)  and 
the  fbundation  of  a  Macedonian  dynasty* 
Lucan  is  fond  of  the  word,  applying  it  to 
Ptolemy  and  his  femily,  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt,  and  to  Alexandria  (v  60;  viii 
475* 607 ; X 5 II ).  [So other post- Augustan 
poets,  finding  it  metrically  convenient] 

•Fortunata,'  blest  in  the  fertUity  of 
their  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  con- 


sequent  diminution  of  labour;  by  no 
means  a  commonplace  epithet  as  coming 
from  the  poet  of  the  Georgics. 

388.  *  Stagnantem,*  covering  the  land 
Uke  a  lake  or  pool,  the  consequence  of  its 
overflow.  Comp.  Lucan  ii  417,  *Si  noa 
per  plana  iacentis  Aegypti  Libycas  Niliis 
stagnaret  harenas,'  and  iv  134,  'Sic 
Venetus  stagnante  Pado,  fiisoque  Britan- 
nus  Nav^t  Oceano.' 

289.  These  boats  were  of  'pap^mis* 
(Lucan  iv  136),  or  of  earthenware 
(Strabo  788  6<rrpiimva  wopBiuutf  luv.  XV 
127,  evidently  copying  Virg.,  ^parvnla 
fictiUbus  soUtum  dare  vela  phaselis  Et 
brevibus  pictae  remis  incumbere  testae  ')• 

290.  The  mention  of  Persia  as  near 
Egypt  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many  cxx. 
of  Virgirs  vague  geography ;  comp.  v.  21 1. 

*  Pharetratae ',  Hor.  Od.  ii  xvi  6 
'  Medi  pharetra  decorL' 

[*  Urget'  Med.  Gud.—H.  N.] 

291-293.  [Med.  has  these  Unes  in  the 
order  printed  above ;  Pal.  has  292,  291, 
293  ;  Rom.  has  292,  293,  291.  That  is» 
291  assumes  a  different  place  in  each  MS. 
Mr.  Nettleship  notes  that  Serv.,  Philarg. 
and  the  Beme  schoUa  comment  on  292, 
293,  not  on  291,  and  brackets  291  as  inter- 
polated :  this  explains  its  varying  position 
in  the  MSS.  and  its  intrinsic  feebleness. 
Conington  accepted  the  order  of  Med., 
observing  that  *  the  context  does  not  re- 
quire  anything  to  be  left  out,  though  the 
passage  is  overloaded.*  Ribbeck  holds 
that  Virg.  wished  to  better  289  and  wrote 
291,  292  and  291,  293  as  altemattve 
substitutes  (comp.  203  note) :  others  alter 
more  violently.] 

292.  '  Viridem  *  and  '  nigra '  are  doubt- 
less  antitheticaL  The  opposition  is  not 
much  to  be  admired,  espetnaUy  as  '  viri- 
dem'  appears  to  be  a  predicate,  taken 
closely  with  'fecundat'  and  expressing 
the  ettect  of  the  fecundation,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  suspecting  the  Une.  See 
E.  VI  54  for  a  simUar  instance.  Comp. 
generaUy  'quae  septem  geminus  M>loiat 
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usque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indid, 
omnis  in  hac  certam  regio  iacit  arte  salutem. 
exiguus  primum  atque  ipsos  contractus  ad  usus 
eligitur  locus;  hunc  angustique  imbrice  tecti 
parietibusque  premunt  artis,  et  quattuor  addunt, 
quattuor  a  ventis,  obliqua  luce  fenestras» 


295 


Aequora  Nflus '  Catull.  xi  7,  which  \nrg. 
may  have  had  in  mind. 

•Nigra*  [black  Nile-mud.  In  G,  iii 
240,  A.  IX  714,  it  means  the  mud  from  the 
sea  bottom]. 

*  Harena,'  of  the  sand  of  a  river,  iil  350. 

293.  '  Indis, '  apparently  Ethiopians,  un- 
ttss  we  are  to  extend  Virg.'s  geographical 
vntrustworthiness  further. 

*Coloratis:*  as  we  talk  of  men  of 
colour,  as  Keightley  remarks.  Ovid 
Am.  I  xiv  6  applies  the  epithet  to  the 
Seres.  [Cic.  de  Or.  11  60  '  cum  in  sole 
ambulem,  fieri  ut  colorer,'  Orator  42, 
etc.] 

394.  '  ladt '  seems  to  be  a  synonym  for 
'ponit/  derived  irom  the  phnise  'iacere 
fiindamentum,*  [Non.  p.  327,  and]  Serv. 
*  Certam  salutem'  then  is  a  condensed  ex« 
pression  for  'spem  certae  salutis.' 

Med.  a  m.  p.  has  'certe.'  [Pal.  and 
Rqm.  *iacet.'] 
r  295-3x4.  *  The  remedy  is  to  kill  a  two- 
'  vear-old  bullock  in  a  narrow  chamber  hy 
beating,  bruise  the  body,  and  leave  it 
there  with  casia  and  thyme.  Bees  will 
gradually  breed  within  it ;  at  last  you  get 
a  large  swarm.' 

295.  There  is  something  awkward  in 
this  didactic  description  of  the  process, 
mtroduced  here  after  the  legend  account- 
faig  for  it  has  been  promised  and  before  it 
has  been  given,  especially  as  the  close  of 
that  legend  afterwards  contains  the  same 

£recept  in  two  forms.      Here  again  we 
ave  a  presumption  that  we  are  reading 
ui  alteration  of  the  original  draught. 

The  precept  itself  is  given  in  detail  by 
Florentinus  (Geop.  xv  2),  who  professes 
to  follow  Democritus  and  Varro.  On 
this  first  head  he  says  that  the  chamber, 
oTcoc*  should  be  ten  cubits  high  and 
broad,  and  four  square,  with  one  door 
and  four  windows,  one  on  each  side.  Virg. 
evidently  intends  to  give  similar  direc- 
tions ;  but  his  language  is  not  easily 
expHcable.  He  says  that  a  suitable  spot 
is  to  be  chosen,  narrow  and  confined — an 
injunction  which  Florentinus  seems  to 
bave  thought  unnecessazy,  and  which  ap- 


pears  superfluous,  for,  if  the  chamber  was 
of  proper  size,  it  could  not  signify  whether 
it  was  buflt  in  an  open  space  or  in  a  hole. 
Thus  he  can  scarcely  mean  more  than  that 
a  chamber  is  to  be  built  pf  suffident 
smallness  for  the  purpose. 

'Ipsos  (5ontractus  ad  usus:'  it  seems 
open  to  us  to  interpret  either  (i)  as  if  *ad 
usus  *  =  *  in  usus '  (which  is  actually  found 
in  Pal.  and  the  first  reading  of  Med.,  and 
is  accepted  by  Ribbeck),  the  sense  being, 
'narrowed  for  that  object,'  or  (2)  as  if 
^  ad '  expressed  the  standard  to  which  the 
reduction  was  to  be  made,  •narrowed 
down '  (we  might  say)  *  to  the  bare  occa- 
sion.*  *Ad  ususMs  found  nowhere  else 
in  Virg. :  for  '  in  usum '  or  '  usus '  see 
III  313  and  A.  iv  647,  'non  hos  quaesi* 
tum  munus  in  usus.' 

296.  'Imbrices,'  semi-cylindrical  tfles 
covering  the  lines  of  junction  between 
the  rows  of  flat  tiles  ('tegulae')  on  the 
roof.  *  Angusti  imbrice  tecti  *  here  seems 
a  poetical  amplification  for  ^angusto 
tecto.'  [Serv.  and  the  Beme  scholia 
remark  that  'imbrex,'  though  generally 
masc ,  is  properly  feminine,  quoting  Plaut. 
Mil.  II  vi  24.  Did  they  read  '  angustaque 
imbrice  tecti '  ?— H.  N.] 

298.  '  Obliqua  luce,'  so  as  not  to  admit 
too  direct  light,  which  would  interfere 
vdth  the  subsequent  process.  How  this 
is  to  be  done,  as  Mr.  Long  remarks,  Virg. 
does  not  explain. 

Mr.  Yonge  takes  'a  ventis '  away  firom 
the  winds,  as  iil  302,  and  supposes  that 
the  windows  are  to  look  N.E.,  S.E., 
N.W.,  S.W.,  so  that  at  noon  the  sun 
would  strike  a  window  obliquely.  [The 
words  of  themselves  might  also  mean 
•  fadng  the  four  winds.*  The  four  winds, 
as  Serv.  says,  are  Eurus,  Zephyrus,  Boreas 
and  Notus  (Homer),  though  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  passage  in  Greek  or  Latin 
in  which  *  four  winds '  are  mentioned  as 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Nor  is 
there  an^rthing  of  the  sort  in  art. 

Vhrgil  mean»  that  the  windows  are  to 
admit  very  little  light  or  air :  see  303  notc. 
This  device  would  help  putrefieurtion.] 
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tum  vitulus  bima  curvans  iam  comua  fronte 
quaeritur;  huic  geminae  nares  et  spiritus  oris        ^oo 
multa  reluctanti  obstruitur,  plagisque  perempto 
tunsa  per  integram  solvuntur  viscera  pellem. 
sic  positum  in  clauso  linquunt,  et  ramea  costis 
subiciunt  fragmenta,  thymum  casiasque  recentis. 
hoc  geritur  Zephyris  primum  inpellentibus  undas»  505 
ante  novis  rubeant  quam  prata  coloribus,  ante 
gamila  quam  tignis  nidum  suspendat  hirundo. 
interea  teneris  tepefactus  in  ossibus  umor 


299.  'lam'  may  refer  to  'bima'  or 
*  curvans '  or  both.  The  bullock^s  second 
year  is  to  be  past,  and  his  homs  already 
grown.  Comp.  £.  iii  87,  'lam  comu 
petat,  et  pediDUs  qui  spargat  harenam.' 
Florentinus  (1.  c.)  says  that  the  builock  is 
to  be  thirty  months  old  and  very  fat 

300.  '  Spiritus  oris,'  another  ampli6ca- 
tioD  fbr  '06.' 

30Z.  ^Multa  reluctanti'  may  be,  as 
Qem.  thinks,  a  translation  of  the  Homeric 
w6KX'SiiKttZ6fuvoQ  {II VI 458,  Od.  xiii  277). 

'Opsuitur/  the  reading  of  Med.  and 
the  Beme  scholia,  was  accepted  by  Heins. 
*Obstruitur'  (so  most  MSS.)  a^ees 
better  with  the  precept  of  Florentmus, 
that  erery  aperture  in  the  bullock's  body 
be  dosed  up  with  pitched  cloths.  *  Obsuo  * 
is  much  tbe  rarer  word,  only  four  in- 
stances  being  dted  by  the  lexx.,  all  in 
the  form  *  ol»utus.' 

Florentinus  says  that  this  dosing  up  is 
to  take  place  aiter  the  beast  has  been 
killed ;  Virg.  evidently  means  that  he  is 
to  be  first  stifled  and  then  beaten  to 
death— -a  iess  likely  direction. 

'Plagis  perempto'  is  probably  not  to 
be  pressed,  as  if  the  action  were  finished 
before  that  mentioned  in  the  next  line 
began.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  *  plagis 
perimitur  et  solvuntur,'  'plagis'  really 
referring  to  both  verbs. 

3oa.  '  Integram,'  unbroken.  Floren- 
tinus  particularly  insists  that  no  blbod  is 
to  be  drawn,  a  prohibition  which  Virg. 
seems  to  have  forgotten  when  in  v.  542 
he  makes  Proteus  tell  Aristaeus  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  animals  diosen  for  the  pur- 
pose.  '  Per  *  will  then  denote  the  medium 
through  which  the  blows  are  to  pass. 

'  Viscera '  is  defined  by  Serv.  on  A.  vi 
^53»  'quidquid  inter  ossa  et  cutem  est.' 

'  Solvuntur : '  the  body  is  to  be  cmshed 


and  mashed  up.  Florentinus  directs  thaC 
the  bones  are  to  be  broken  up  as  weU  tm 
the  flesh,  o/iov  rais  aof^  r^  hwria 
jvvoXovvrfc- 

303.  Florentinns  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  bullock  is  to  be  kid  on  a  heap  oC 
thyme,  and  door  and  windows  dosed 
with  mud,  to  exclude  light  and  air.  After 
Uiree  weeks  the  chambor  is  to  be  opened 
and  light  and  air  admitted,  care  ooly 
being  taken  to  keep  out  wind.  Wbco 
the  carcase  appears  to  have  got  air 
enough,  the  place  is  to  be  fast^cd  up 
again  as  before,  and  left  for  ten  days 
longer.  'Clausum'  is  twice  used  \pf 
Columella  of  a  dosed  place. 

'  Sic  positum : '  see  on  A.  11  644. 

304.  •  Recentis,'  explained  l^  Senr. 
'  Btatim  carptas.'  [Literally  perhaps  *  stiJI 
moist' — H.  N.,  Contrib.  to  Latin  La.« 
p.  567.] 

305.  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  '  on- 
dae '  meant  are  of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  nor 
consequently  whether  '  inpellentibtts  im- 
das '  is  intended  to  be  emphatic,  '  diiviQg 
the  waters  hitherto  congealed,'  or  merdir 
to  be  the  fiUing  up  of  a  picture  in  whira 
'  Zephyn '  are  the  prominent  object  Tbe 
latter  is  illustrated  by  A  iii  69,  *ubi  prinut 
fides  pelaeo,  placataque  venti  Dant  maria.' 

306.  *  Rubeant : '  the  subj.  seems  used, 
not,  as  Forb.  thinks,  in  a  potential  senae, 
'ante  quam  prata  pro  naturae  ratioDe 
.  .  .  novis  coloribus  rubere  possunt,'  b«t 
to  show  that  care  is  taken  to  perfbrm  tbe 
operation  as  early  as  possible,  purposely 
(as  it  were)  anticipating  the  fuU  spnng. 

With  'nibeant'  comp.  ii  319,  *veie 
rubenti.' 

307.  ['  Hirundo '  is  here  the  honse* 
martin ;  the  swallow  nests  on,  not  hang- 
ing  from,  the  rafters.     (W.  W.  Fowkr.y 

308.  According  to  Florenttnus,  whoi 
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aestuat^  et  visenda  modis  animalia  miris, 

trunca  pedum  primo  mox  et  stridcntia  pinnis,        310 

miscentur,  tenoemque  magis  magis  aera  carpunt» 

donec,  ut  aestivis  efTusus  nubibus  imber, 

erupere,  aut  ut  nervo  pulsante  sagfittae, 

prima  leves  ineunt  si  quando  proelia  Parthi. 

Quis  deus  hanc,  Musae,  quis  nobis  extudit  artem  ?  315 


the  chamber  is  opened  oq  the  eleventh 
day,  clusters  of  bees  will  be  found,  while 
of  the  bullock  nothing  will  remain  but 
homs,  bones,  and  hair.  He  adds  that 
the  queen-bees  (fiatnXHg)  are  said  to  be 
generated  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  the  common  bees  from  the  nesh. 
He  also  describes  the  process  of  formation, 
saying  that  at  first  the  bees  will  be  seen 
to  be  small  and  white,  imperfect  and 
scarcely  animate,  motionless,  yet  in  a 
Btate  of  growth ;  afterwar()s  they  will 
gradually  put  out  their  wings,  assume 
their  proper  colour,  and  form  round  their 
Gueen,  though  with  short  and  weak 
flights,  or  cluster  round  the  windows,  to 
get  to  the  light.  Finally,  he  recommends 
Uie  opening  and  shutting  of  the  windows 
on  altemate  dajrs,  lest  the  bees  should  be 
stifled  by  confinement. 

<  Umor '  seems  to  mean  the  animal 
juices,  not  the  blood,  as  Serv.  and  Heyne 
ezplain  it. 

*  Teneris  *  probably  refers  tothe  pounding 
whichtheboneshaveundergone(seev.302). 

309.  '  Visendns '  =  '  spectandus,'  as  we 
shouid  say,  'worth  seeing.'  'Epulum 
omni  apparatu  omatuque  visendo,  Cic. 
Vatin.  xin  31. 

*Modis  miris'  (i  477)  (jualifles  'ani- 
malia,'  as  if  it  had  been  *  mira.' 

310.  *  Tranca  jpedum,'  like  *  orba  pe- 
dom,'  Lttcr.  v  840  (see  Mui^o).  The 
more  regular,  though  scarcelymore  usual, 
cottstnietion  would  be  'tnmca  pedibus,' 
Ov.  M.  XV  376.  Sil.  (X  311),  miitating 
Virg. ,  has  '  truncus  capkis. 

<  £t,'  not  only  with  legs,  but  with  wings. 
3 1 X .  '  Miscentur ,'  '  swarm. ' 

'Magis  magis,'  Heyne  comp.  CatulL 
LXiv  274,  'Post  vento  crescente  masis 
magis  inerebrescunt.'  Rom.  and  originally 
M<».  give  'magis  ac  magis.'  MaXXov 
ftSKKov  18  a  phrase  in  Attic  Greek. 

Rom.  and  one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives 
Juive  '  oaptant.' 

*  3<S*  ['Rupere:'  instantaneous,  l  49 
•flote.     *  Eripaere '  Rom.--H.  N.  ] 


*  Aut  ut : '  a  few  MSS.,  including  two 
of  Ribbeck's  cursives,  give  *  vel  ut.*  *  Hoc 
suavius,'  says  Pierius,  '  illud  vero  primum 
numerosius.'  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  poet  should  have  given  so  slow  a 
movement  to  a  verse  expressing  the  flight 
of  an  arrow ;  but  he  would  naturally 
avoid  *  vel  ut,'  as  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  *velut.' 

*  Pulsante : '  of  the  violent  rebound  of 
the  string  propellii^  the  arrow.  '  Nervo 
per  nubem  impulsa  sagitta,'  A.  xii  856. 
Germ.  comp.  the  Homeric  dirb  vtvpij^p 
6'iin6g, 

314.  TheParthiansarenaturallychosen, 
as  in  A.  XII I.  c,  as  the  most  formidable 
bowmen  that  the  Romans  knew.  The 
reference  here  is  to  the  shower  of  arrows 
with  which  they  begin  the  battle. 

'  Leves :  nunc  ad  armatnram'  (Philaig. ); 
perhaps  also,  as  Keightley  thinks,  becausc 
they  fought  on  horseback,  and  so  could 
execute  rapid  movements. 

315-33^.  *Who  first  showed  men  the 
remedy  ?  Aristaeus,  having  lost  his  bees, 
addressed  his  goddess  mother  Cyrene  in 
despair,  compUining  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  even  the  mortal  hononrt 
of  rural  success,  and  bidcting  her  ruin 
him  at  once  if  she  were  minded  that  he 
should  not  thrive.' 

3x5.  There  is  no  opposition,  as  mi|;ht 
appear  at  first  sight,  between  this  Ime 
and  the  next,  as  thouffh  the  one  su^^ed 
a  divine,  the  other  a  human  origin^r  the 
device.  '  Hominum '  is  not  opposed  to 
*detts,'  but  parallel  to  'nobis.'  Vir^. 
here,  as  at  the  opening  of  G.  i,  speaks  m 
the  spirit  of  the  old  mythology,  which 
believed  that  each  step  of  agricultural 
progress  was  due  to  the  teaching  of  some 
god,  while  in  v.  316,  as  in  i  133  foll.,  he 
dwells  on  the  labour  of  human  experience 
in  foUowing  the  impulse  given. 

<  Extndit,'  for  which  [the  Beme  scholia 
mention  a  variant}  '  extulit,'  is,  as  Heyne 
remarks,  not  strictly  appropruUe  to  a  god, 
being  osed  i  133  lor  the  birth*throes  of 
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unde  nova  ingressus  hominum  experientia  cepit? 

pastor  Aristaeus  fugiens  Feneia  Tempe, 

amissis,  ut  fama,  apibus  morboque  fameque, 

tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  adstitit  amnis, 

multa  querens,  atque  hac  adfatus  voce  parentem :  320 

*mater,  Cyrene  mater,  quae  gurgitis  huius 

ima  tenes,  quid  me  praeclara  stirpe  deorum — 

si  modo,  quem  perhibes,  pater  est  Thymbraeus  Apollo — 

invisum  fatis  genuisti?   aut  quo  tibi  nostri 


man^s  invention ;  and  elsewhere  (e.g.  328) 
for  difficult  tasks).  Bnt  it  is  possible  that 
Viig.  intended  to  identify  the  god  with 
those  he  benefited,  espedally  as  several  of 
the  agricultural  divinities  had  been  men  in 
theirday, 

316.  *  Experientia '  [does  not  exactly 
correspond  to  our  word  *  experience,*  but 
means  rather  'the  act  of  making  new 
trials  or  ventures/  just  as  'experiens' 
means  'bold,  adventurous.'  (See  Contrib. 
to  Latin  Lex.  p.  451.)  So  that  the  line 
before  us  would  mean  *  What  *  or  *  who 
started  mankind  on  this  new  course  of 
adventure,  or  experiment.'  Thc  Berne 
scholia  say  *  experientia,  id  est  industria 
et  vere  ratio'  {rtrum  nctiot),  Hagen 
reads  vita  ratio, — H.  N.] 

*  Ingressus  cepit/  like  *  capere  initium :' 
comp.  the  use  of  *  indpio.' 

317.  Whence  Viig.  derived  the  follow- 
ing  story  is  unknown*  Heyne  thinks 
irom  the  elaboration  that  it  must  have 
heen  dosely  imitated  from  some  Alexan- 
drian  vrriter,  possibly  firom  a  poem  which 
once  was  extant  under  the  name  of 
£umelus»  /SovyoWo,  as  we  leam  from  the 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  A  brief  version 
of  the  tale  is  given  by  Ov.  F.  i  363  foll. 

'Fugiens,'  simply  'rdinquens,*  Forb. 
Aristaeus  is  supposed  at  the  time  of  the 
narrative  to  be  still  living  in  Thessaly. 

318.  [*  Morboque  fameque  :  *  comp. 
Lucr.  III  732,  ^morbis  alguque  fameque.' 
— H.  N.] 

319.  «Caput,*  'source'  (Serv.).  This 
sense  agrees best  with  ' extremi '  [ '  distant,' 
H.  N.]  and  with  the  use  of '  caput  *  in  v. 
368  :  some  edd.  have  however  taken  it  to 
mean  '  mouth/  as  in  Lucan  iii  202,  etc 

'Sacrum'  is  as  it  were  a  perpetual 
cpithet  of  the  sources  of  rivers,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  river- 
god  or  nymph,  and  commonly  had  a 
chi^l  bailt  near  them ;  see  £.  i  52.    An 


old  commentator  on  Hor.  Od.  i  i  22, 
says  'omnis  fons  in  origine  sacer  est,' 
[and  so  Seneca,  Ep.  XLi,  'magnonim 
fluminum  capita  veneramur.']  Burnu 
thinks  that  tne  scene  below  requires  a 
much  larger  body  of  water  above  than 
could  be  found  at  a  river^s  source;  bat 
the  description  is  evidently  not  meant  to 
be  restricted  bjr  physical  possibility,  vistas 
of  cavems  beme  developed  as  easily  as 
those  in  the  Arabian  Nights* 

For  *sacrum'  Med.  has  'pladdum,' 
perhaps,  as  Wagn.  thinks,  from  an  nnsea* 
sonable  recoUection  of  A.  i  127,  '  summa 
pladdum  caput  extulit  unda.' 

320.  'Adfatus'  evidently  verb,  not 
partidple. 

321.  It  is  perhaps  better,  with  Wagn., 
to  point  after  *  mater '  than  after  *  Cyrenc' 
The  first  syllable  of '  Cyrene,'  as  Heyne 
remarks,  is  long  in  Apoll.  R.,  as  herey 
short  in  Pind.  and  Calhm.     See  iii  461. 

lliis  speech  is  evidentlv  modelled  <mi 
Achilles*  complaint  to  Thetis,  U.  1 349  foU. 

322.  Rom.  and  Gud.  have  '  a  stirpe.' 

323.  Virg.  imitates  Od.  ix  529,  aini^ 

?t  o^c  ilfUf  ^arr^  i*  l^  t^eu  cZmrj  as 
ieyne  remarks,  and  is  himself  imitated 
by  Ov.  M.  I  760, '  At  tu,  si  modo  sum 
cadesti  stirpe  creatus,  Ede  notam  tanti 
generis,  meque  adsere  cado,*  comp.  by 
Taubm.  '  Si  modo '  expresses  qualifica» 
tion,  as  in  Cic  De  Or.  11  38,  'in  hac 
arte,  d  modo  est  haec  ars,  nuUum  est 
praeceptum.' 

'  Thymbraeus '  (from  Thymbra,  a  valley 
in  the  Troad),  A.  iii  85. 

324.  'Invisum  fiitis,'  like  'invians 
caelestibus,'  A.  l  387;  *invisus  divia»* 
A.  II  647,  '£Eit]s'  being  perhaps  choseii 
here  to  mark  that  it  is  a  demigod  that  m 
speaking. 

With  '  aut .  .  .  amor '  Heyne  comp.  A# 
II  595,  '  Aut  quonam  nostri  tibi  cara  re* 
cessit?'    There^ashere, 'aut'simplyBi- 
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pulsus  amor?  quid  me  caelum  sperare  iubebas?    32$ 
en  etiam  hunc  ipsum  vitae  mortalis  honorem» 
quem  mihi  vix  frugum  et  pecudum  custodia  sollers 
omnia  temptanti  extuderat»  te  matre,  relinquo. 
quin  age,  et  ipsa  manu  felicis  erue  silvas, 
fer  stabulis  inimicum  ignem  atque  interiice  messis,  330 
ure  sata,  et  validam  in  vitis  molire  bipennem, 
tanta  meae  si  te  ceperunt  taedia  laudis.' 
at  mater  sonitum  thalamo  sub  fluminis  alti 


troduces  a  new  question  connected  with 
the  fonner»  not  in  any  sense  an  altemative 
toit* 

325.  '  Caelam  sperare  : '  so  Aeneas»  the 
son  of  a  goddess»  looks  forward  to  deifica* 
tion,  A.  I  250,  XII  795.  Burm.  comp. 
Sen.  H.  F.  438,  *quo  patre  genitus 
caelitum  speret  domum/  spoken  by  Lycus 
of  Hercules. 

326.  *  This  crown  of  my  mortality,'  i.e. 
this  thing  which  save  a  dignity  to  my 
mortal  existence,  the  praise  of  rural  suc- 
cess,  which  falls  within  a  mortal's  spherey 
and  is  his  natural  solace  under  the  limita- 
tions  of  bumanity.  This  seems  better 
than  to  suppose  with  Keightley  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  act  of  keeping  bees  in 
particular,  which  would  give  an  air  of 
triviality  to  the  passage. 

327.  *  Frugum  et  pecudum  custodia '  is 
the  poetical  expression  for  a  £mner's  life : 
and  of  a  farmers  life  bee-keeping  is  a  part. 

'Pecudum'Med.,  Gud.  corrected,  and 
Nonius;  *  pecorum '  Pal.,Rom.  ,Gud.  origin- 
ally»  [and  so  apparentl^  the  Beme  scholia. 
— H.  N.]  The  former  is  the  common  read- 
ing.  Nonius  tries  to  show  that '  pecudes ' 
ss  ^bees/  and  some  later  lexx.  have 
foUowed  him,  but  neither  this  line  nor  v» 
168  justifies  that  sense,  which  would  be 
very  flat 

328.  *  Omnia  temptanti  extuderat : ' 
comp.  I  133»  '  Ut  vanas  usus  meditando 
extunderet  artis.'  The  experiments  are  of 
course  in  husbandry,  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

'  Te  matre,  relinquo :  ac  si  diceret : 
sub  ea  perdo  usum  laboris,  sub  qua 
augere  debueram.'    Serv. 

329.  'Ipsa  manu/  with  thine  own 
hand,  as  probably  in  A.  11  645.  '  Felicis 
silvas,'  plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

330.  *Fer  •  .  .  ignem,'  like  *ferte 
flammas/  A.  iv  594^  With  *inimicum 
%nem'  Mr»  Blackbum  comp»  ifitw  irvp» 


'  Interfice  messis  : '  consume.  Urstnus 
comp.  a  quotation  firom  Cicero's  Oeco- 
nomics  in  Nonius  p.  450,  'NuUo  modo 
fadUus  arbitror  posse  nequeherbasarescere 
et  interfici.'  [So  in  Plautus,  LuciUus,  Lu- 
cretius :  it  is  the  original  sense,  Umited 
later  to  kiUing.] 

331.  *  Sata,'  as  Martyn  observes,  com- 
ing  after  'messis,'  probably  refers  to 
young  plants. 

*  Validam  : '  the  first  reading  of  Med. 
gives  'duram,'  which  Ribbedc  adopts, 
apparently  supposing  '  vaUdam '  to  nave 
been  introduced  from  A.  XI  6ku  But 
the  alUteration  favours  *  validam,  besides 
its  extemal  authority. 

'  MoUre  : '  see  i  329. 

332.  <  Taedia  ceperunt,'  like '  dementia 
cepit,'  E.  II  69. 

r  333-347»  *  His  cry  reached  his  mother 
I  as  die  sat  in  her  cavem  under  the  river 
with  nymphs  round  her  Ustening  to  a 
song.'  The  foUowing  passage  is  imitated 
firom  II.  XVIII  35  foU.,  where  Thetis  hears 
the  cries  of  AchUles,  though  the  Nereids 
there  enumerated  are  not  sitting  with  her^ 
but  are  summoned  by  her  shrieks. 

333.  '  Sonitum  sensit,'  heard  the  sound. 
It  would  seem  firom  v.  353  foU.  that  she 
did  not  disting^ish  the  words. 

*  Thalamo  *  is  explained  by  v.  374  to  be 
the  chamber  in  which  Cyrene  was  sitting, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  what  we,  by  the 
same  metaphor,  call  the  bed  of  the  river, 
though  in  the  subsequent  description  it 
appears  to  widen  into  a  subterranean 
region,  containing  the  sources  of  ali  the 
waters  on  earth.  Cerda  comp.  Soph*  O. 
T.  195,  where  the  sea  is  called  OaXofto^ 
'AfA^TpiTOQ.  *Sub'  then  means  under 
the  roof  of  the  chamber.  The  picture,  as 
Heyne  observes,  b  drawn  firom  the  heroic 
age,  when  royal  ladies  sat  in  their  cham- 
bers  spinning  with  attendants  about 
them. 
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sensit    eam  circum  Milesia  vellera  Nymphae 
carpebant,  hyali  saturo  fiicata  colore, 
Drymoque  Xanthoque  Ligeaque  Phyllodoceque, 
caesariem  efTusae  nitidam  per  candida  oolla, 


33S 


334.  ['Scntit'  Rom.— H.  N.]  Thc 
finest  of  earthly  wool  (iii  307)  is  chosen, 
with  Virg.'s  charftcteristic  love  of  looed 

Siithets,  as  fit  material  for  the  work  of 
ese  goddesses. 

335*  '  Carpentes  pensa  puellae/  i  39a 
'  Aetemumque  manus  carpebant  rite  labo- 
rem/  Catull.  Lxiv  310.  The  word 
denotes  nothing  more  definite  than  the 
rapid  passing  of  the  wool  through  the 
fii^ers. 

"Hyalus,'  ^osy  like  its  adj.  •  hyalinus/ 
is  only  found  in  two  or  three  iate  authors. 
A  green  colour,  like  elass,  would  be  ap- 
propriate  to  sea-nympbs. 

'Saturo*  would  be  a  more  i»roper 
epithet  of  the  thing  dyed  than  of  the  dye, 
just  as  Sen.  Thyest.  955  talks  of  'saturae 
vestes  ostro  Tyrio.*  ft  occurs  however 
as  an  epithet  of  a  fiill  deep  colour,  Sen. 
Q.  N.  I  5,  'jpurpuram  quo  melior  saturior- 
que  est : '  Pliny  xxxvii  170,  '  ion  apud 
Indos  violacea  est,  rarum  ut  saturo  colore 
luceat :  *  [ix  138  of  the  conchyliaU  vestis, 
'laudatur  ille  pallor  saturitate  detracta.' 
It  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  these 
passages  'satur'  is  used  of  a  purple  or 
crimson  colour.  Hence  perhaps  the  fiict 
that  the  Beme  scholia  give  two  explana- 
tions  of  it  here,  *rul^*  and  'largo* 
abundanti.'  Probably  the  last  is  ri^t. 
Philarg.'s  note  as  it  stands  seems  comipt : 
•saturo  ebrio  et  per  hoc  presso  colore' 
(Tubeo  et  per  hoc  pretioso  ?) — H.  N.  The 
uses  of  the  word  are  collected  in  WoIfflin's 
Archiv  v  3j.] 

33(J.  This  muster-roll  is  studied  after 
the  list  of  Nereids  in  II.  xviii  39  foll., 
though  the  names  are  diflferent  in  Vire., 
whp,  with  questionable  judgment,  includes 
land-nymphs  as  well.     A  longer  list  is 

fiven  m  Hes.  Theog.  243  foll.,  but  Viiy. 
oes  not  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  it. 
Such  enumerations,  as  Heyne  says,  are 
common  in  the  old  Greek  poets  and  in 
theit  imitators,  espedall;^  Ovid.  In  the 
fbrmer  they  mark  the  simplidty  of  the 
chronider :  in  the  latter  they  are  doubt- 
less  designed  to  produce  an  appearance  of 
verisimihtude,  at  the  same  time  that 
Heyne  may  be  right  in  speaking  of  them 
as  an  intentional  display  of  learmng,  while 
the  imagination  is  naturally  captivated  hy 


the  mere  sound  of  a  long  succession  of 
harmonious  names  belonging  to  mjrthic 
antiquity,  as  any  reader  of  Milton  can 
bear  witness. 

337.  'Caesariem  efiusae  nitidain  per 
candida  colla '  is  like  '  perque  pedes  traiec- 
tus  lora  tumentis,'  A.  ii  273.  The  com- 
mon  solution  of  the  construction  is  that  the 
acc  denotes  the  extent  to  which  the  sab» 
ject  of  the  verb  or  partidple  is  aflfected,  bat 
this  cannot  be  applied  without  harshnew 
to  these  exx.  The  hair  is  so  distinguish- 
able  from  the  person  that  it  requires  no 
less  licence  to  speak  of  tbe  unbindinff  of 
the  one  as  an  unbinding  of  the  other,  Uian 
to  sav  that  a  man  is  passed  tbrough  his 
feet  because  thongs  are  passed  throu^ 
them.  The  strangeness  of  expression  in 
the  latter  caseis,  moreover,  modified  by  the 
double  sense  of '  traido,'  whidi  takes  an 
acc  indiflferently  of  the  person  pierced 
and  of  the  thing  driven  througfa ;  just  at 
in  A.  IV  137,  'chlamydem  drcumdata 
limbo,'  the  applicadon  of  '  circumdatus ' 
to  a  person  enveloped  in  a  robe  mitigates» 
not  loeically  but  rhetorically,  the  haish» 
ness  of  saying  that  Dido  is  snrrounded  by 
an  embroidmd  border  in  respect  of  htc 
mantle.  The  truth  of  the  explanation, 
however,  is  not  impeached  by  a  fcw  ex* 
treme  exx.  in  a  writer  like  Vug.  There 
seems  no  call  to  fbllow  Madvig,  §  237  b^ 
in  pladng  these  and  similar  instances 
under  a  separate  head  with  a  rule  that 
'  the  participle  perf.  of  the  pasdve  .  .  • 
is  used  of  a  person  who  has  done  some- 
thing  to  himself,  as  an  active  verb,  with 
an  acc' — to  which  rule  A.  11  273  is  ad- 
mitted  to  be  an  exception.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  is  hazardous  to  dogmatize. 

[Perhaps,  after  all,  the  simplest  explane* 
tion  of  this  construction  raay  be  obtained 
by  supposing  that  the  acc  is  simply  tbe 
acc.  of  the  object  govemed  by  the  verb, 
which  still  retains  its  active  foice,  though 
itself  put  into  a  passive  form.  Thua 
'  caesariem '  is  gavemed  by  '  efiundo,'  aa 
if  the  sentence  had  run  'quae  caesariem 
suam  eflfuderant.'  The  case  is  harder  in 
'perque  pedes  traiectus  lora  tumentis,' 
but  mis  might  also  be  written  out  in  the 
active  fbrm  thus,  'quem  Achilles  kxra 
traiecerat  per  pedes  x^  literally  '  thvoagli 
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whom  Achilles  had  passed  thongs,  through 
his  feet,'  the  double  acc.  being  like  that  ia 
*  tnmsniittere  naves  flamen/  and  the  like. 
The  prindple  underlying  all  such  sen- 
tences  is  this,  that  tM  active  verb, 
though  accidentally  thrown  itself  into  a 
passive  form,  still  retains  its  gQveminff 
power,  and  retains  tbe  acc  which  it  would 
iiave  taken  had  the  sentence  been  cast  in 
an  active  form.  Just  so  in  English  we 
can  say  *  I  am  asked  a  (^uestion,' '  I  am 
toH  a  story,*  where  *  question  *  and  *  story  * 
are  accusatives  after  '  ask  *  and  *  tell : ' 
'  he  asked  me  a  question,'  *  he  told  me  a 
story '  being  the  active  forms  of  the  sen- 
tence. — H.  N.    See  also  4JS2  below.] 

338.  I  retain  this  verse  in  brackets,  on 
account  of  the  convenience  of  preserving 
the  ordinary  numeration,  though  it  is 
pkdnlv  a  cop3rist's  insertion  from  A.  v  826. 
All  the  best  MSS.  omit  it,  and  the  con- 
text  repudiates  it,  as  the  names  mentioned 
are  all  from  Homer  (II.  xviii  39,  eaXad 
n  ¥,vpiod6Kfi  Tt,  Vfiffoiii  Zirctw  n ),  wfaereas 
m  the  rest  of  the  list  Virg.  does  qot  borrow 
from  Homer,  with  the  exception  of  Cly- 
mene. 

339.  Med.,  Pal.,  Gud.  corr.  and  two 
•ther  cursives  omit  *  que '  after  *  Cydippe,' 
but  VyTagn.  seems  right  in  supposmg  tnat 
Virg.  would  have  avoided  the  concurrence 
of  the  same  vowels  in  a  hiatus. 

•  FIava,'golden-haired,  like  'Ganymede 
flavo,'  Hor.  Od.  III  iv  4  :  so  352  below. 

340.  Germ.  comp.  II.  xvii  5,  irp<aroT6' 
jtoc,  Knnfpfit  oh  wpiv  %ldvia  t6koio. 

34X.  'Oceanitides'  (^cfoi/Tnc).  The 
one  other  instance  of  this  word  in  Latin 
seems  to  be  in  Hyginus'  prefieu:e:  [in 
Greek  it  does  not  occur  at  all  in  this 
sense]. 

342.  These  nymphs  are  described  as  in 
buntress  oostume  (comp.  A.  i  323) ;  a» 


Serv.  says,  huntresses  frequently  beoom« 
water^nyniphs  and  vice  versa.  Heyne 
refers  to  CalUm.  Hynm  to  Artemis,  v. 
42,  where  the  goddess  chooses  nymphs 
for  the  chase  out  of  the  Oceanides. 

There  is  no  need  to  restrict '  auro '  to 
the  zone  (Forb.).  These  huntresses  ma^ 
have  been  equipped  like  Dido,  A.  iv  135, 
'  Cui  pharetra  ex  auro,  crines  nodantur  in 
aurum,  Aurea  purpuream  subnectit  fibula 
vestem.' 

343.  [*Ephyra*Med.— H.N.]  *Opis' 
is  one  of  the  companions  of  Diana,  A.  XI 
532,  '  Deiopea '  is  one  of  the  train  of  Juno^ 
A.  i  72. 

'  Asia,'  from  the  Asian  meadow,  i  383. 

344.  *  Tandem  positis  sa^ttis : '  Are* 
thusa  had  just  left  her  huntmg,  in  which 
she  delighted,  after  a  long  chase,  and 
joined  the  conipany  in  the  cavem,  she 
being  river-n^rmph  and  huntress  at  once. 

345.  *  Clymene '  is  named  IL  xviii  47« 
The  custom  of  singing  durinff  spinning  or 
weaving  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey  (v  61, 
X  221) ;  and  in  Theocr.  xxiv  76  Teiresias 
tells  Alcmena  that  Argive  women  shall 
sing  of  her  as  they  sit  spinning  in  the  late 
evening.  See  Forb.  on  i  293,  and  comp, 
Eur.  lon  196,  506  Paley. 

In  'curam  inanem'  Serv.  finds  'definitio 
amoris  : '  but  the  next  dause  seems  to  rcfei 
it  to  Vulcan's  guardianship  of  his  wife^ 
which  Mar8eIuded(Odyss. VIII ).  If wetakc 
'  curam '  of  love,  *  inanem '  must  be  under- 
stood  of  the  requital  which  the  husband't 
aflection  fonnd.  Tbe  reference  cannot  bt 
to  Vnlcan's  stratagem  against  the  adulter* 
ous  pair,  as  that  was  successfuL  But  Virg« 
doubtless  meant  to  give  merely  the  begin* 
nii^  of  the  story,  not  its  sequeL 
346-  [PaL  has  «matris.'— H.  N.] 
347.  For  '  Aque '  Med.,  Rom.»  and  th« 
$t  Gall  fragm.  have  <  Atque.' 
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carmine  quo  captae  dum  fusis  mollia  pensa 

devolvunt,  iterum  matemas  impulit  aures 

luctus  Aristaei,  vitreisque  sedilibus  omnes  350 

obstipuere;  sed  ante  alias  Arethusa  sorores 

prospiciens  summa  flavum  caput  extulit  unda, 

et  procul :  *  o  gemitu  non  frustra  exterrita  tanto, 

Cyrene  soror,  ipse  tibi,  tua  maxima  cura» 

tristis  Aristaeus  Penei  genitoris  ad  undam  355 


348-386.  'Leaming  from  one  of  her 
attendant  nymphs  Ihe  cause  of  the  noise, 
^e  bade  the  waters  retire,  that  he  might 
pass  to  her  chamber.  He  walked  through 
the  cavems»  and  saw  with  wonder  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  earth. 
When  he  had  reached  her  presence  and 
told  his  grief,  she  ordered  the  feast  to  be 
spread,  and  after  making  a  libation  to  the 
ocean-god,  be^an  her  counseL' 

348.  '  Carmine  quo '  like  '  quo  motu/ 
I  329,  the  song  not  having  been  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  previous  words. 

Med.  and  Gud.  have  '  fusis  dum,'  [the 
St.  Gall  fragm.  *  dum  fusi,'— H.  N.] 

349.  '  Devolvtmt '  apparently  expresses 
the  carrying  down  of  tne  thread  by  the 
weight  of  tne  spindle  as  it  was  formed. 
The  author  of  the  Ciris  (v.  445)  says  *  Non 
licuit  gravidos  penso  devolvere  iusos  ? ' 

*  Impuiit  auris  :  *  Forb.  comp.  '  aurem 
impellere,'  Pers.  n  21 ;  'sensusimpeliere/ 
Lucr.  I  303. 

'  Iterum : '  the  sound  had  already 
reached  Cyrene,  v.  333 ;  wc  are  left  to 
infer  that  ^e  did  not  take  notice  at  once, 
while  the  description  in  the  intermediate 
lines  fiUs  up  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  apjpeal. 

350.  '  Vitreis '  prob.  includes  both  glass- 
green  colour  (above,  v.  335)  and  glassy 
brightness.  Ovid  (M.  v  48)  speaks  of 
the  *  vitrea  antra '  of  the  nymf^hs.  Heyne 
and  Voss  are  dearly  wron^  in  scannine 
it  as  a  spondee  by  synizesis.  [' Amnes 
Med.  originally  for  *  omnes.' — H.  N.] 

351.  '  Sorores,'  as  Heyne  remarks,  is 
used  rather  widely,  the  nymphs  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  various  kinds,  while  in 
V.  341  two  seem  discriminated  from  the 
rest  as  sisters. 

352.  A  line  neariv  repeated  A.  i  127. 

353.  '£t  procul  is  similarly  placed 
without  a  verb  A.  Ii  42.  The  diamber 
of  Cyrene  was  in  the  depth  (w.  322,  333, 
361,    362),    so    that   Arethusa»    having 


emerged  from  the  water,  had  to  call  frxno 
a  distance.  The  use  of  the  vocative  o£ 
the  partidple,  designating  a  peison  by  a 
merely  temporary  attrilxite,  is  akin  to 
those  in  A.  II  283,  xii  947. 

354.  '  Ipse,'  as  Aristaeus  was  the  fixst 
object  with  his  mother. 

'  Tibi '  referring  generally  to  the  sen* 
tence.  Cyrene  had  virtually  asked  '  Quis 
stat  lacrimans  ? '  Arethusa  replies  '  Airis- 
taeus  tibi  stat  lacrimans,'  acknowledgmg 
Cyrene's  interest  in  the  answer. 

'  Tua  maxima  cura  : '  '  tua  cura,'  £.  X 
22  ; '  mea  maxima  cura,'  A.  1 678.  Comp. 
Aesch.  Cho.  749,  ^ov  S*  'OpiimiVf  nrc 

355.  '  Penei '  is  the  Latinized  gen.  of 
the  form  IlfyveiSc»  >>  form  apparently^  exist- 
ing  only  in  a  very  doubtful  reading  of 
Theocr.  xxv  15  (where  most  editors  give 
Mifviov),  but  stiffidently  supportcd  by  the 
analogy  of  'Ecrdpcu»C>  '£rr6pcoc,  etc 

'Genitoris'  probably  is  merely  a  con- 
stant  epithet  of  a  river  (comp.  the  Greek 
feeling  for  rivers  as  Kovporpopa),  as  in  A* 
VIII  72,  'tuque,  O  Thybri,  tuo  genitoc 
cum  flumine  sancto.'  If  we  could  suppose 
Peneus  to  have  been  the  father  of  Cyrene» 
there  would  be  more  reason  why  Anstaeos 
should  go  to  the  source  of  the  riyer  to 
make  her  hear,  just  as  Achilles  cries  to 
Thetis,  stretching  his  hands  to  the  deep^ 
and  is  heard  by  her  as  she  sits  below  by 
the  side  of  her  old  father  (II.  I  350,  358, 
XVIII  36,  where,  as  here,  the  old  ^xi 
takes  no  part  in  the  action).  But  there 
is  no  authority  for  such  a  parentage  but 
Hyginus  Fab.  161,  while  Pind.  (P.  IX  13) 
makes  Cyrene  the  daughter  of  Hypseus» 
We  must  suppose  then  that  this  chamber» 
bdng  the  abode  of  the  river-nymphs,  was 
figured  by  Virg.  as  accessible  uom  the 
source  of  any  river,  and  that  Aristaeus 
naturally  betook  himself  to  Peneus  as  the 
river  of  Thessaly.  This  will  acconnt  also 
for  the  supposed  distance  of  the  chamber 
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stat  lacrimans,  et  te  crudelem  nbmine  dicit.*         3  ^^ 
huic  percussa  nova  mentem  formidine  mater, 
'duc/  age,  *duc  ad  nos;  fas  illi  limina  divom 
tangere/  ait    simul  alta  iubet  discedere  late 
flumina,  qua  iuvenis  gressus  inferret    at  illum        360 
curvata  in  montis  faciem  circumstetit  unda 
accepitque  sinu  vasto  misitque  sub  amnem. 
iamque  domum  mirans  genetricis  et  umida  regna 
speluncisque  lacus  clausos  lucosque  sonantis 
ibat,  et  ingenti  motu  stupefactus  aquarum  36$ 

omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 


from  the  top  of  the  water»  and  for  Are> 
thttsa's  speafication  of  the  place  where 
Aristaeus  stands,  by  the  stream  of  Peneus. 

356.  '  Crudelem '  is  a  predicate,  as  in 
E.  V  23,  where  see  note.  Aristaeus'  cry 
is  supposed  to  be  '  Crudelis  mater  Cyrene/ 
which  is  in  fact  the  substance  of  what  he 
has  ahready  said.  '  He  is  crying  on  thee 
by  name  for  thy  cruelty.* 

357.  'Nova  is  not  to  be  understood 
like  '  iterum,'  v.  349,  of  a  firesh  access  of 
terror,  but  simply  of  terror  as  a  new  feel- 
in|;  succeeding  a  more  ordinary  state  of 
mmd.  So  A.  II  228,  '  Tum  vero  treme* 
facta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis  Insinuat 
pavor.  *  It  will  then  be  r hetorically  equiva* 
lent  to  '  subitus '  or  '  repentinus,'  by  which 
Heyne  translates  it,  tnough  it  may  also 
have  a  sense  of  '  unusual,*  the  fear  in  this 
case  being  a  feeling  alien  to  a  goddess,  as 
in  the  passage  from  A.  Ii  it  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  pretematunu. 

359.  Ursinus  comp.  II.  xxiv  96,  iiifi 
$*  Spa  o^  Xio^cro  KVfia  daX<i<r<nyc* 

360.  *  Gressum  ferre,'  A.  vi  377,  xi  99. 
36Z.  The  image  is  from  Od.  xi  243,  as 

Macrob.  (Sat.  v  3)  points  out,  Jlop^ptov 
S'  6pa  Kvfta  irtpufTdOifi  ovpti  Itrov  KvfvrwOlv, 
Kpinlftv  n  9i6v,  There  the  water  is  repre- 
sented  as  deranged  to  provide  conceal- 
ment,  so  that  the  sense  evidently  is  that 
a  wave  is  formed  swelling  to  the  height 
of  a  mountain  (a  picture  which  we  have 
already  had  in  the  case  of  the  sea  iii  240), 
and  iQniishii^,  by  the  displacement  occa- 
sioned  by  its  rising,  a  cavity  beneath  its 
surfece  in  which  a  person  might  hide  him- 
self.  Applying  this  to  the  present  con- 
tezt,  we  must  suppose  that  the  waters  first 
separate  on  each  side  (v.  359)  to  make  a 
dry  way  for  Aristaeus,  and  then,  when  he 
has  set  his  foot  on  the  bottom,  dose  over 


his  head,  and  allow  him  to  walk  under 
them  till  he  comes  to  the  place  where  his 
mother  is.  The  mountainous  aspect  of 
the  water  has  reference  then  to  its  appear* 
ance  from  the  outside. 

For  •  faciem'  Med.  has  •spcdem.'  [Pal. 
has  '  circumspidt,'  a  corruption  probably 
for  *circumstitit'--H.  N.] 

362.  '  Acdpere  nos  didtur  iocus,  quem 
ingredimur :  mittere,  dum  per  eum  trans- 
imus,'  Heyne. 

364.  These  pools  closed  in  with  caves 
seem  to  be  the  sources  of  the  rivers. 
Heyne  comp.  A.  viii  74, '  quo  te  cumque 
lacus  .  •  .  Fonte  tenet,  quocumque  solo 
pulcherrimus  exis.' 

'  Sonantis,'  probably  with  the  noise  of 
the  water.  A.  iii  442,  '  Avema  sonantia 
silvis ; '  vii  83,  '  nemorum  quae  maxima 
sacro  Fonte  sonat'  Serv.  nas  a  story, 
to  which  he  thinks  Virg.  refers,  of  an 
Egyptian  custom  of  dedicating  youths  to 
the  n^phs:  'qui  quum  adolevissent, 
redditi  narrabant  lucos  esse  sub  terris  et 
immensam  aquam  omnia  continentem,  ex 
qua  cuncta  procreantur.'  With  the  pic- 
ture  generally  comp.  Plato's  description 
(Pha^o,  p.  112)  of  the  great  chasm,  into 
which  and  out  of  which  all  rivers  flow. 

365.  '  Motus  aquarum '  would  naturally 
mean  the  heaving  of  water  in  a  storm,  as 
in  Prop.  IV  (iii)  xv  31,  *magnos  cum 
ponunt  aequora  motus.'  Here  however 
the  sense  seems  to  be  'the  mighty  flow 
of  waters ; ' '  ingenti '  refers  to  the  nnmber 
of  streams  as  much  as  to  the  size  of  any 
particnlar  stream. 

366.  It  would  best  suit  the  context  to 
suppose  that  Aristaeus  sees  not  the  rivers 
themselves,  but  their  sources,  as  w.  364» 
368  seems  to  imply,  though  there  is  no 
Decessity  to  limit  the  sise  c?  the  cave. 
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spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque,  Lycumque 
et  caput  unde  altus  primuin  se  erumpit  Enipeus, 
unde  pater  Tiberinus  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta 
saxosusque  sonans  Hypanis  Mysusque  Caicus 
et  gemina  auratus  taurino  comua  voltu 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
in  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis. 
postquam  est  in  thalami  pendentia  pumice  tecta 


37<J 


367.  *  Diversa  locis  pro  diversis  lods,* 
Philarg.  '  Diversus '  howerer  is  frequentty 
used  as  an  epithet  of  things  locally  sepa* 
rated,  as  in  i  446 ;  see  A.  xii  621  note. 

Phasis  and  Lycus  are  mentioned  to- 
gether  as  belonging  to  Cokhis:  Strabo 
1 1,  p.  801  B,  xoroftol  Sk  irXff(ovc  ^  c^^u' 
hf  rf  x^^t  r^ttVN^M^raroc  9k  •dtftc  f^ 
Koi  A6c0C* 

368.  For  'primum'  Med.  gives  'pri^ 
mus.' 

Some  MSS.  omit  or  transpoee  '  se,'  or 
read  •rumpit'  (Rom.)  or  'nipit'  (Pal.). 
[For  'emmpit'  active,  see  i  446,  A.  xi 
549  note,  and  Munro  Lucr.  i  724.] 

'Enipeus:'  Od.  xi  238  &c  iroX^  Kok'' 
XtoroQ  rtoraiUiv  M  ydiap  Xiimv, 

309*  'Aniena  fluenta,'  Uke  *T1berina 
flventa,'  A.  xil  35.  Schrader,  followed 
by  Ribbeck  (Prol^^.  47),  transposes  this 
and  the  foUowing  Ime,  so  as  to  biing  the 
Italian  rivers  together. 

370.  '  Saxosus : '  so  the  best  MSS.  and 
Philaig.  The  sibtlation  is  doubtless  in- 
tended:  comp.  Lucr.  I  326  'sale  saxa 
peresa,'  A.  v  866  'adsiduo  longe  sale 
saxa  sonabant.'  Serv.  says  'saxosum 
legendum  ne  duo  sint  epitheta,'  but  this 
seems  a  giammarian's  corr.  For  the  not 
uncommon  double  adj.  compare  G.  iii 
38,  A.  viii  559,  and  notes. 

371.  Aeneas  (A.  viii  77)  addresses  the 
Tiber,  '  comiger  Hesperidnm  fluvius  re^- 
nator  aquarum,'  and  so  Hor.  Od.  iv  xiv 
25  'tauriformls  Aufidus.'  This  mode  of 
fepresenting  rivets  was  extremely  oommon 
fa)  aneient  Uterature  and  art. 

'  Auratus  comua : '  [so  Martial  X  vii  6 
*  oomibus  aureis '  of  the  Rhine,  and  Au- 
sonius  (Mos.  471)1  in  an  obvious  imitation 
of  Viij^,  of  the  Moselle.  Con.  thinks 
the  primary  reference  is  to  the  custom  of 
gildiBg  the  boms  of  oxen  for  sacrifice, 
but  a  BuU-god  wouid  not  be  saerificed. 
■Prof.  P.  Gaidner  suggests  that  mit  homs 
woold  be  natoral  on  a  bronze  bull.] 

The  Bfidanus  k  introdoced  here  as  m 


A.  VI  659,  where  hb  course  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

373.  Homer  II.  xvi  391  c/c  ^  wp- 
fvpbiv  ftiyaXa  vrev^xowri  pt^aai, 

*  Purpureum  : '  Cic.  Acad.  11  xxxiii  lofj, 
'  mare,  Favonio  nascente,  purpuicam  vi- 
detur ; '  Furius  Antias  ap.  Gell.  xvin  11, 
'spiritus  Eurotum  virides  cum  parpmat 
undas;'  CatuU.  Lxiv  274,  *Post  vento 
crescente  magis  magis  increbescunt,  Pur- 
pureaque  procul  nantes  a  luce  refii^ent.' 
The  Romans,  in  applying  the  epitlS&t  to 
the  sea,  apparently  tnought  of  its  briglit- 
ness  when  nushed  by  the  wind  :  compare 
the  notes  on  £.  v  38,  A.  vi  640,  In 
Greek  iropf6pioc  is  nsually  taken  to  de- 
note  the  dark,  troubled  sea,  the  ipefiot 
{^fliXoy.  In  one  possage  however  it  de- 
notes  a  medium  between  darkness  and 
strong  Ught :  faiyerm  di  koI  tl  BdXjBtrrm. 
iropfvpofiHiCf  orav  rit  K^futru  /urftptZ^ 
fuva  Kard  ri^  tftXunv  oaaaBf'  irp^  ydp 
r6v  ravrriQ  KKiojfiAv  doBevtig  td  ro9  ifKimf 
abyai  irpoofiayovaai  xotovat  faivtaSai  ri 
Xpi^lta  akovffyiQ  ,  .  .  SK&rrot^  9k  rw 
ftrbg  rrpooPaXXovroQ,  KofipAv,  5  Kttkai&atv 
ipfvunf  (Aristotle  de  Color.  11  4).  5)ee 
forther  LiddeU  and  Scott. 

'  Violentior : '  comp.  ii  452.  Keightley 
asserts  that  this  is  not  the  chaiacter  of  the 
Po  at  the  prcsent  day,  suggesting  that  the 
elevation  of  its  bed  may  mive  diminished 
its  sjpeed ;  but  Lord  Dodley  (Letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  p.  61)  says  *  It  is 
verv  broiul  at  Piaoenza  and  poors  along 
with  tremendous  rapidity.'  Mr.  Long 
says  it  is  violent  when  flooded,  not  90 
when  low. 

<  Efiluit : '  Philarg.  notioes  a  variant  *  in> 
fluit,'  foond  tn  one  of  Ribbedc'9  conivcs. 

374.  *Pendentia  pumioe  tecta'  might 
mean  * a  hanging  roof  of  stooe,'  or  * a  roof 
firom  which  masses  of  stone  hang'  Uke 
stalactites.  [Ennius  (?),  quoted  by  Cic 
Tusc  Disp.  I  37,  has  'per  spcSnacas 
saxis  structas  asperis  pendentibus.'  This 
18  uniteted  by]Lucr.  vi  195,  ^spelancas 
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perventum  et  nati  fletus  cognovit  inanis  375 

Cyrene,  manibus  liquidos  dant  ordine  fontis 
germanae,  tonsisque  ferunt  mantelia  villis; 
pars  epulis  onerant  mensas,  et  plena  reponunt 
pocula;  Panchaeis  adolescunt  ignibus  arae; 
et  mater,  *cape  Maeonii  carchesia  Bacchi:  380 

Oceano  libemus,*  ait.    simul  ipsa  precatur 
Oceanumque  patrem  rerum  Nymphasque  sorores. 


•  •  •  saxis  pendentiba'  stnictas,'  where 
ibe  rdierence  is  to  hanging  stones  com- 
postng  the  roof,  so  that  the  Mance  favours 
tbe  former  view.  It  is  also  supported  bj 
two  passa^es  firom  Seneca,  '  £t  si  qnis 
specus  saxis  penitus  exesis  montem  sus- 
penderit '  (£p.  41),  and  '  hic  vasto  specu 
Fendent  tyranni  limina  *  (Hera  Fur.  719). 
There  is  the  same  doubt  abont  Ov. 
Her.  XV  141,  'Antra  vident  oculi  scabro 
pendentia  tofo.'  Martial  (ii  xiv  o)  has 
'centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis  for  a 
roof  8appK>rted  on  pillars.  [Compare  A. 
I  166  note.] 

375.  'Inanis'seemsacustomaryepithet, 
'idle  tears,' 'which  do  not  cure  distress. 
So  'laciimae  inanes,''A.  iv  449,  x  465. 
It  is  commonly  explained  vain,  because 
easily  remedied ;  but  the  context  shows 
Do  such  confidence  on  the  part  of  Cyrene, 
and  the  construction  of  the  episode  seems 
intended  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  remedy, 
as  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  god,  and 
that  with  difficulty. 

'  Cognovit,'  as  we  should  say,  leamt 
the  histoiy  of. 

376-378.  Parts  of  these  Itnes  are  re- 
peated  A.  i  701  foll.  '  Manibus,'  for  the 
nands,  as  if  it  had  been  *  manibus  lavan- 
dis.'  Theentertainmentisafterthemanner 
of  the  heroic  age,  e.g.  Od.  i  136  foll. 
(Heyne). 

*  Ordine,*  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  as 
distineuished  from  the  others  who  spread 
the  taWe.     So  perhaps  A.  i  703,  V  102. 

'  Fontis '  need  mean  no  more  than 
•pring  water,  as  A.  11  686,  xii  119 ;  but 
there  maiy  be  some  special  propriety  in 
the  word  here,  in  the  chamber  of  waters, 
where  the  offices  of  the  table  are  done  by 
water-nymphs. 

377.  Yates  (Dict.  Ant,  *  mantele ') 
agrees  with  Heyne  in  supposing  that  these 
napkins  were  wooUen,  with  a  close-cut, 
sott  and  even  nap. 

378.  [*Aras'  Pal.  for  'mensas.'— H. 
N.]    *  Reponunt : '  see  iii  527. 


379.  The  kindling  of  altars  to  the  gods 
was  part  of  a  soleron  banquet,  A.  i  704. 

'  ranchaeis  ignibus,'  fed  with  Arabian 
spices :  so  '  Herculeis  ignibus '  A  viii 
542  means  '  fire  on  the  altar  of  H.'  Med. 
corr.  has  'pinguibus,'  which  Wagn.  ac- 
cepts.  He  regards  '  Panchaeis '  as  a  noun, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  names  of  wines, 
etc,  but  this  use  would  require  something 
stronger  than  analogical  confirmation. 

'  Adolescunt : '  this  seems  a  solhary 
instance  of  *adolescere'  tn  a  sacrificial 
connexion.  [Possibly  it  means  'smell,' 
like  '  unguenta  adolent '  in  Plaut.  Cas.  11 
iii  2a  Whether  it  b  connected  with 
*adolere,'  to  bum,  is  unoertain. — H.  N., 
Contrib.  to  Latin  Lex.  p.  46 :  see  also 
note  on  £.  viii  66.] 

380.  'Carchesia,'  A.  v  77.  It  was 
slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  tts 
two  handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom ;  it  was  supported  on  a  foot  (Dict. 
Ant.). 

'Maeonxi,'  Lydian,  perhaps  TmoUan 
(1198). 

381.  The  libation  comes  after  the  meal 
A.  I  723,  viii  274. 

382.  Iliad  XIV  246,  'Offfavov,  Unnp 
yiy«nt  ir6vrtffffi  rsrvKrau  Viig.  gives 
the  words  however  a  ph^ical  sense  tound 
not  in  the  original  (which  speaks  of  the 
mytholo|^cal  descent  of  the  gods)  but  in 
later  philosophy,  such  as  that  of  Thales. 
The  structure  of  the  verse  seems  modelled 
on  Iliad  xiv  201,  'Qiuav&u  re,  9ewv  yiptny, 
Kai  fitirkpa  Tif^v. 

There  is  something  strange  in  die  in- 
junction  to  offer  libation  to  the  nymphs, 
addressed  to  one  who  had  just  been  re- 
ceiving  quasi-menial  ministrations  ftom 
some  of  their  number.  It  matteis  Uttle 
whether  we  understand  by  *  sorores '  sis- 
ters  of  Cyrene,  as  the  nymphs  have  been 
apporently  called  w.  351,  377,  or  simply 
a  sisterhood,  as  in  11  494,  there  being  a 
further  reference  here  to  their  relation  to 
Oceanus. 
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centum  quae  silvas,  centum  quae  ilumina  servant 
ter  liquido  ardentem  perfundit  nectare  Vestam, 
ter  flamma  ad  summum  tecti  subiecta  reluxit 
omine  quo  firmans  animum  sic  incipit  ipsa; 

*Est  in  Carpathio  Neptuni  gurgite  vates 
caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  piscibus  aequor 


385 


383.  *  Servant '  combines  the  notioii  of 
tutehur  presidency  (i  499)  with  that  of  con- 
6tant  tenanor  (v.  459  below). 

'  Centum  can  hardly  be  used  here  for 
an  indefinite  number,  as  both  the  repeti- 
tion  of  the  word  and  the  tone  of  the 
passage,  which  expresses  solemnity  of 
enumeration  such  as  was  usual  in  prayer, 
show  that  the  spedfication  of  the  number 
is  important.  But  there  was  no  occasion 
for  Virg.  to  tie  himself  to  any  tradition  fix- 
ing  the  number  of  Dryads  or  Naiads,  ex- 
cept  so  far  as  it  might  suit  his  purpose ;  so 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  no  evidence 
has  been  quoted  to  show  that  100  was  the 
recognized  sum  of  either.  Virg.  is  followed 
by  Grattius  (C^  17),  'tuo  (Diana) 
comites  sub  nomme  divae  Centum  omnes 
nemorem,  centum  de  fontibus  omnes,' 
[Rom.  has  'silvaset  centum.* — H.  N,] 

384.  Wine  was  poured  on  the  altar  to- 
wards  the  end  of  a  sacrifice,  partly,  it 
would  seem,  with  a  view  of  quenching  the 
fire  ('reliquias  vino  et  bibulam  lavere 
£avillam  *  A.  vi  227 ;  Aesch.  Ag.  597, 
Ovf^yov  ffocfiwvrcc  timdii  ^oya),  but 
partly  to  create  a  momentaiy  blaze,  which 
,was  re^upded  as  auspicious  (Soph.  Ant 
1006;  E.  VIII  106),  a  result  also  attained 
by  flinging  incense  on  the  fire  (Ov.  F. 
I  75  fou.).  Emm.  refers  toOv.  Her.  xiii 
1 13,  *  Tura  damus  lacrimamoue  super  : 

nsparsa  relucet,  Ut  solet  adniso  surgere 
ma  mero.* 
'Nectar,'  of  wine,  E.  v  71  etc. 
*  Vesta  *  of  a  sacrifidal  hearth,  as  *  Vol- 
canus '  of  fire  generally,  a  use  of  which  no 
other  instance  has  been  found. 

Med.  corr.,  Gud.  and  two  other  cur- 
sives  have  '  perfiidit.' 

385.  '  Sttbiecta : '  Med.  a  m.  pr.  has 
'  sublata.'  Med.  also  has '  flammam '  and 
«tectis.* 

.  386.  'Firmans  animum,'  encouiaging 
Aristaeus  ;  comp.  v.  530,  '  adfata  timen- 
tem,'  and  for  the  Uu^uage  A.  iii  610, 
*  dextram  Dat  iuveni  atque  animum  pro- 
misso  munere  firmat.  *  Tnis  way  of  taking 
the  words  gives  force  to  *  ipsa,*  which  dis- 


tinguishes  the  comfort  she  can  offer  firom 
the  comfort  suggested  by  the  omen.  Bat 
the  phrase  is  explained  by  several  editoii 

*  reassuring  herself,*  a  view  not  very  con- 
sistent  wim  their  interpretation  of  *  fletus 
inanis,'  v.  375,  and  not  supported  by  w. 
353,  357,  as  Cyrene*s  fear  was  befbre  she 
knew  what  had  happened  to  her  son. 
[Nonius  p.  3^7  and]  Gud.  originaUy 
read  '  formans,  a  variety  which  may  sap- 
port  Bentley^s  conj.  '  finnandae '  in  Hor. 
Od.  III  xxiv  54« 

387-414.  '  She  bade  him  go  to  FaUene 
with  her,  and  find  there  Proteus,  tbe  old 
prophet  of  the  sea,  who  would  tell  him  the 
cause  and  cure  of  the  evil,  but  only  under 
stress  of  persevering  violence,  as  he  woald 
endeavour  to  elude  pressure  'by  his  power 
of  transforming  himself  into  any  kmd  of 
material  form." 

Cyrene*s  speech  is  imitated  from  two 
by  Eidothea  to  Menelaus,  Od.  iv  3S4 
foll. 

.  387.  Keightley  takes  •Neptuni'  with 
'  vates ; '  Imt  the  order  is  s^inst  this, 
and  though  the  words  might  mean  that 
Proteus  is  the  xpo^^c  of  Neptune  (see 
V.  394  and  A.  iil  251),  that  would  hardly 
be  the  rendering  of  tht  Homeric  ^Amv 
SKiog  vniuprriQt  or  even  of  no<r{i3ai#yoc 
vrroSfMg,  '  Neptune's  Carpathian  gulf' 
is  a  natural  expression  in  poetry  for  the 
Carpathian  sea,  even  if  we  do  not  say  that 

*  Neptuni*=  *maris,'  and  the  epithet  *  Car- 
pathio '  properljr  belongs  to  it.  The  geo- 
graphy  as  usual  isvague,  theCarpathian  sea 
being  strictly  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. 

[*Carphatio'Med.,  *Carphalio'  Pal., 
^Carpatho'  Rom.  Ribbeck  formerly 
spelt  *  Cajrphatio.*— H.  N.]        • 

388.  *  Caeruleus  : '  the  sea-gods  were 
actually  represented  as  green:  comp. 
Vell.  Pat.  II  83,  where  a  man  repre- 
sentin£  Glaucns  pantomimically  is  *  caeni- 
leatus/    Compare  A.  Iii  432. 

*  Proteus  *  in  the  post-Homeric  legends 
of  Troy  is  a  king  of  E^rpt,  who  detains 
Helen  on  hcr  way  to  Troy  (Hdt.  11  iia 
folL). 
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et  iuncto  bipedum  curru  metitur  equorum, 
hic  nunc  Emathiae  portus  patriamque  revisit  390 

Pallenen ;  hunc  et  Nymphae  veneramur  et  ipse 
grandaevus  Nereus;  novit  namque  omnia  vates» 
quae  sint,  quae  fuerint,  quae  mox  ventura  trahantun 
quippe  ita  Neptuno  visum  est,  immania  cuius 
armenta  et  turpis  pascit  sub  gurgite  phocas.  395 

hic  tibi,  nate,  prius  vinclis  capiendus,  ut  omnem 
expediat  morbi  causam,  eventusque  secundet 
nam  sine  vi  non  ulla  dabit  praecepta,  neque  illum 
orando  flectes :  vim  duram  et  vincula  capto 
tende ;  doli  circum  haec  demum  frangentur  inanes,  400 


'  389,  '  Eosdem  et  pisces  et  equos  didt ' 
( Philarg. ),  *  Equi  marini  prima  parte  eqoi 
sunt,  postrema  resolvtintur  in  pisces' 
(Serv.)«  This  accounts  for  'bipedum;' 
but  the  hendiadys  is  strange. 

*  Metitur  *  is  doubtless,  as  Heyne  says, 
from  the  Homeric  aXa  furfnifravrtc :  but  it 
receives  force  as  appHed  to  a  sea-god  from 
the  contrast  of  the  expression  *  inmensum 
mare/  well  adduced  hy  Cerda. 

390.  This  points  to  a  legend  unknown 
to  Homer,  but  referred  to  by  Lycophron 
115  foll. ,  and  variously  given  by  Serv.  and 
Philarg.  One  version  was  that  Proteus 
fled  Irom  Egypt  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  Busiris,  and  came  to  Pallene  :  another 
that  he  ori^ally  lived  in  Pallene,  where 
he  had  a  wife  Torone  (whence  the  name  of 
the  town)  and  two  sons,  Telegonus  and 
Polvgonus  or  Tmylus,  who  used  to  wrestle 
with  and  kill  all  comers,  till  at  last  they 
were  themselves  wrestled  vnth  and  killed 
by  Hercules,  upon  which  Proteus  in  grief 
removed  to  Egypt,  throueh  a  sea-cavem 
made  for  the  purpose  by  Neptune. 

391.  [*Pellenen*  Med.  originally.— 
H.  N.] 

392.  ^Grandaevus  Nereus,'  firequently 
called  yipmv  by  Homer,  IL  l  358,  etc 

393.  8c  y^»?  rd  r^  iSvra  rd  r  hffSfttva 
wp6  T  l&vra  (II.  i  70),  of  Calchas.  The 
same  breadth  of  knowledge  is  attributed  to 
thc  Muses  by  Hes.  Theog.  38,  where 
Homer^s  line  is  almost  repeated. 

*  Mox  *  goes  with  *  ventura.* 

*  Trahantur :  *  the  subj.  may  stand  either 
by  supposing  a  repetition  of '  novit,'  or  as 
making  a  hypothetical  assertion,  'every 
thing  which  may  be  present,  or  past,  or 
future,'  wherejt.is  not  said  that  there  is 


anything  answering  to  any  of  these  classes, 
but  that  if  there  is  anything,  he  knows  it, 
Med.  had  originally  *  trahentur,' 

'  Trahantur '  is  a  poetical  e<^uivalent  for 
*  sint. '  It  may  be  explained  either  of  dis- 
tance,  as  in  1 235,  though  the  notion  here  is 
comingfrom  the  distance,  there  of  stretch- 
ing  into  it,  or,  with  Wagn.,  of  delay,  which 
is  another  aspect  of  the  same  thing, 
or  of  the  drawing  of  the  thread  by  the 
Fates. 

The  MSS.  of  Macrob.  Sat.  1 20generally 
^ve  *  sequentur,'  which  supports  a  variant 
m  Gud.,  'sequantur.' 

394.  Homer  does  not  say  that  Proteus 
owed  this  knowledge  to  Neptune;  but 
Virg.  may  have  been  thinking  again  of 
Calchas,  who  received  his  prophetic  power 
from  ApoUo,  II.  I  72. 

395.  '  The  herds  of  the  sea-god '  is  an 
expression  found  in  the  old  Latin  poets. 
Forb.  comp.  Liv.  And.  (fr.  Aegisthus)  v. 
5, '  lasdvum  Nerel  simum  pecus : '  Pacuv. 
(fr.  inc.)  V.  408,  'Nerei  repandirostrum 
incurvicervicum  pecus. 

•  Turpis,'  uncouth,  lii  52. 

397.  It  is  not  clear,  and  it  does  not 
much  sisnify,  whether  *  eventus  *  is  to  be 
taken  0?  what  has  happened  or  of  what 
will  happen.  The  expression  in  the  one 
case  will  be  explained  with  Wund.  '  quae 
acdderunt  mala  in  melius  mutet,'  in  the 
other  with  Keightley,  *det  cventus 
secundos.' 

400.  *Tende  vim'  may  be  explained 
like  'tendere  retia,'  'insidias.*  Or  we 
may  make  '  vim  et  vincula '  a  hendiadys, 
though  even  tben  we  should  have  to  seek 
for  some  plausible  ekplanation  of  the  com- 
bination  of  the  verb  with  the  substantivei 
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ipsa  ^o  te,  medios  cum  sol  accenderit  aestus, 
cum  sitiunt  herbae,  et  pecori  iam  gratior  umbra  est, 
in  secreta  senis  ducam,  quo  fessus  ab  undis 
se  recipit,  facile  ut  somno  adgrediare  iacentem. 
verum  ubi  correptum  manibus  vinclisque  tenebis,  405 
tum  variae  eludent  species  atque  <Ma  ferarum. 
fiet  enim  subito  sus  horridus,  atraque  tigris, 
squamosusque  draco,  et  fulva  cervice  leaena; 
aut  acrem  flammae  sonitum  dabit,  atque  ita  vinclis 
excidet,  aut  in  aquas  tenuis  dilapsus  abibit  410 


as  such  things  are  not  effected  arbitrarily. 
For  *  vincuia  tende '  see  A.  11  236  note. 

*  Qrcum  haec '  seems  to  give  a  sort  of 
physical  image,  combined  with  '  frangen- 
tur.'  'Against  these  barriers  his  craft 
will  break.*  Join  'inanes'  with  *fran- 
gentur/  proleptic. 

Pal.  and  Rom.  have  '  firanguntur/  [and 
Rom.  has'd<dis.'— H.  N.] 

40X.  In  Od.  IV  407  Eidothea  promises 
to  conduct  Ulysses  to  Proteus  &fA  i^I  ^- 
vofiivy^v,    [*Accenderet'Pal.'~H.  N.] 

402.  *  Cum  sitiunt,'  etc.,  is  not  co-ordi- 
nate  with  'cum  accenderit,'  but  defines 
and  explains  it,  as  if  Vi^.  had  said  '  simul 
ac  venerit  tempus  cum  sitiunt. '  The  clause 
does  not  seem  very  appropriate,  being  in- 
tended  apparentl^  to  speak  of  the  habits 
of  land  cattle  as  if  they  held  equally  good 
of  seals. 

403.  'Secreta,'  retreat,  like  *secreta 
Sibyllae '  A.  vi  10, '  Aeneae  secreta  *  viii 
463.  Proteus  is  supposed  to  sleep  at  mid- 
day,  like  Silenus  (£.  vi  14)  or  Pan 
(Theocr.  i  17,  Nemes.  Ed.  iii  3),  as  if 
they  were  earthly  shepherds.  Ae^crm  iv 
fUff<ryvij  vofit^c  Ac  iritf  c9i  fjafKmv^  Od.  IV  41 3. 

405.  'Manibus  vinclisque':  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  fetters,  speaking 
merely  of  manual  restraint,  fUkm  KOffroc 
Tt  6hi  re  .  .  AffrtfifiufQ  ij^fuv  fiaXXiv  rt 
miZiiv  .  .  dfA^  Sk  x^^P^C  j3aX\o/Kv. 

406.  *Tum  variae  inludent  pestes,' 
I  181.  Rom.  has  Mudent,'  a  natural 
error. 

407.  In  Hom.  the  transformations  of 
Proteus  are  summed  up  hastily  by  Eido- 
thea,  enumerated  in  greater  detail  by 
Menelaus  when  they  actually  occur  :  in 
Virg.  the  manners  of  description  are  re- 
versed.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in 
either  course :  Menelaus,  in  speaking  of 
what  he  had  actually  gone  through,  would 


naturallybeparticular.  Virgil  has  no  sach 
reason  for  detailing  what  actually  hap- 
pcned  to  Aristaeus  ;  while,  independentfy 
of  a  desire  for  variety,  he  might  think  pre- 
cision  of  detail  espedally  suited  to  Or- 
rene's  speech,  as  tending  to  reassure  Ans- 
taeus,  who  would  wish  to  know  all  tbat 
was  likely  to  happen. 

*  Sus  horridus  :^  *horrensArcadlaesiis,' 
Lucr.  V  25,  the  *  bristled  boar '  of  Gimy. 
Hom.  has  fuyoQ  <rvc< 

*  Atra,*  which  is  designated  by  Heyne 
as  '  minun  epitheton,'  must  be  explained 
with  him  •  deadly ;  *  as  1 129,  etc  Tliere 
are,  I  believe,  black  tigers,  but  Viig.  is  noC 
likely  to  have  thought  of  them.  Homer^s 
beast  is  irap^aXtc. 

40<.  aXX'  ifToi  wp&noTa  Ximv  ylw' 
ifvykvuoQ,  Od.  iv  456.  The  Uoneas, 
Wagn.  remarks,  has  no  mane,  so  that 
Virg.  in  his  love  of  poetical  variety  has 
gone  near  to  an  error  in  natural  hbtaiy, 
besides  the  awkwardness  of  tnming  a  god 
into  a  female  animaL  Val.  FI.  iii  740 
talks  of  a  lioness'  mane.  [Rom.  has 
'lcaenae.'— H.  N.] 

409.  Btffmiakc  irfip  is  mentioned  by 
Eidothea  among  the  shapes  which  her 
father  assumes,  but  is  not  found  among 
those  enumerated  by  Menelaus. 

Med.  has  '  sonitum  flammae ;  *  but  the 
sei)aration  of  adj.  and  subst.  is  more  Vir* 
gilian. 

410.  *In  aquas  abibit,'  like  *fmctis 
praediomm  abeunt  in  sumptus,'  Cic  Att. 
XI  2,  though  the  image  here  seems  puiely 
physical. 

*  Tenuis,'  iii  335.  The  Homeric  epi. 
thet  is  vyp6v. 

The  St.  Gall  palimpsest  has  <eka)tiB,' 
[Pah<dilab6us.'— H.N.]  Med.origmaUy 
had  'habebit ;'  in  A.  v  156  'habet'  and 
*abit '  are  confused  in  the  MSS. 
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set  quanto  ille  magis  formas  se  vertet  in  omnis^ 
tanto,  nate,  magis  contende  tenacia  vincla, 
donec  talis  erit  mutato  corpore,  qualem 
videris,  incepto  tegeret  cum  lumina  somno/ 

Haec  ait,et  liquidum  ambrosiae  difTundit  odorem,  415 
quo  totum  nati  corpus  perduxit ;  at  illi 
dulcis  compositis  spiravit  crinibus  aura, 


411.  Pal.  has  'vertit,'  and  so  one  or 
two  of  Ribbeck's  cursives.  [*  Set '  Med. 
and  the  St.  Gall  fragm.— H.  N.] 

412.  'Contende  tenacia  vincla'  is 
Virg.*s  equivalent  for  Hom.*s  fiaXXov 
iric^civ.  Serv.  on  v.  400  gives  an  alle- 
gorical  explanation  of  the  binding  of  Pro- 
teus,  endmg  with  these  words:  *unde 
sacerdotem  hunc  dicit  tunc  posse  vaticinari 
et  suscipere  divinitatem,  cum  religata  in 
eo  fuerit  ignea  cupiditas,  silvestris  aspe- 
ritas,  lapsus  animi,  aquarum  mobilitati 
similis.'  Pal.  and  originally  Med.  and 
Gud.  have  *  tantu :  *  Serv.  says  *  alii 
legimt  tam  tu/  which  Ribbeck  accepts 
and  supposes  to  have  been  read  by  Dona- 
tus  on  Ter.  Hec  iii  iv  3. 

413.  Eidothea  tells  Ulysses  to  loose 
Proteus  Sire  Ktv  ifj  a  avros  aveipriraL  IttI- 
tffiriv,  ToXoQ  iiaVf  oXov  «  KaTtwriOhrra 
UrioBt,  Ovid  (M.  xi  253),  in  a  passage 
studied  after  Virg.  and  Hom.,  makes 
Proteus  himself,  *  Car]pathius  medio  de 
gurgite  vates,*  give  similar  advice  to 
Peleus  about  gaining  possession  of  Thetis, 
*  Nec  te  decipiat  centum  mentita  figuras, 
Sed  preme  quidquid  erit,  dum  qu(xi  fuit 
ante  reformet.' 

414.  *Tegeret  lumlna  somno*  is  a 
variety  for  *  somnus  tegeret  lumina,'  with 
the  added  notion  of  the  sleeper  closing  his 
eyes. 

4x5-452.  '  Having  anointed  him  with 
ambrosia,  she  then  took  him  to  a  sea-cave 
which  Proteus  haunted,  and  placed  him 
in  the  shade,  herself  invisible.  At  mid- 
day  Proteus  came  from  the  sea,  and 
having  counted  his  seals,  laid  himself 
down,  when  Aristaeus  rushed  on  him,  and 
in  spite  of  his  transformations,  succeeded 
in  making  him  resume  his  natural  shape. 
The  god  asked  why  he  had  come.  Aris- 
taeus  replied  that  there  was  no  need 
to  tell  him  what  he  knew  already.  Then 
Proteus  began  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  his 
trouble.' 

415.  In  this  paragraph,  as  in  the  last, 
Virg.  follows  Hom.,  though  with  some 

I.  C 


variety  in  the  circumstances.  Menelaus 
has  an  application  of  ambrosia,  not  to  his 
whole  booy,  but  to  his  nostrils,  and  that 
for  a  homely  matter-of-fact  reason,  to  over- 
power  the  smell  of  the  sea-calves.  In  Virg. 
the  object  of  the  ambrosia  seems  to  be  to 
invigorate  Aristaeus  for  his  struggle. 

What  Virg.^s  conception  of  ambrosia 
was  is  not  clear.  In  Hom.  it  is  a  sub- 
stance  which  the  gods  eat  (Od.  v  93),  and 
with  which  they  purify  their  bodies  (II. 
XIV  170).  Virg.  talks  of  its  odour  in  A. 
I  403  ;  in  XII  419  its  juice  is  brought  by 
Venus  to  be  used  medicinally.  In  the 
present  passage,  as  in  A.  i  403,  an 
impalpable  perfume  would  satisiy  the 
context,  and  would  seem  themost  natural 
way  of  explaining  the  present  line  in  par- 
ticular.  [*  Liquidum'  may  =  pure. — H. 
N.]  If  the  word  'perduxit^  and  the 
authori^  of  Homer  be  held  to  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  something  which  could 
be  actually  rubbed  on  the  person,  we 
must  choose  between  (i)  regarding  *li- 
quidmn  diffundit  odorem  *  as  equivalent 
to  *difiundit  odoratum  liquorem,'  *dif- 
fundit '  being  nearly  the  same  as  'per- 
duxit,'  which  seems  to  be  the  common 
interpretation,  and  (2)  supposing  that 
Cyrene  b  said  to  make  the  air  fragrant  with 
the  ambrosia  vrith  which  she  proceeds  to 
anoint  her  son,  as  if  she  had  opened 
some  casket,  which  sent  forth  a  perfume 
at  once  before  its  contents  were  touched. 

[Rom.  has  'ambrosia.' — H.  N.].  Rib- 
beck  reads  'defundit'  firom  the  St.  Gall 
palimpsest.  Pal.  bas  ^perfundit,*  Rom. 
*  depromit,'  reading  '  perfudit '  in  the 
next  line  for  *  perduxit,*  a  curious  variety. 

416.  With  'quo  totum  nati  corpus 
perduxit '  comp.  Pers.  II  56,  *  auro  sacras 
quod  ovato  Perduds  facies.' 

417.  <  Compositis '  seems  to  imply  that 
his  hair  was  arranged  at  the  time  when 
the  perfume  was  imparted,  if  not  by  the 
same  process. 

[  *  Aura '  of  odour,  as  Lucr.  11 85 1 ,  Martial 
III  652,  etc. — H.  N.]    Rom.  has  'auras.' 

C 
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atque  habilis  membris  venit  vigor.    est  specus  ingens 

exesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plurima  vento 

cogitur  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos,       420 

deprensis  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis ; 

intus  se  vasti  Proteus  tegit  obice  saxi. 

hic  iuvenem  in  latebris  aversum  a  lumine  Nympha 

collocat ;  ipsa  procul  nebulis  obscura  resistit. 

iam  rapidus  torrens  sitientis  Sirius  Indos  425 

ardebat  caelo,  et  medium  sol  igneus  orbem 

hauserat;  arebant  herbae,  et  cava  flumina  siccis 

faucibus  ad  limum  radii  tepefacta  coquebant : 


4x8.  *  Est  specus  ingens/  probably 
from  11.  XIII  32,  lari  ik  n  ^eoc  cwpw. 

419.  '  Exestis '  frequently  occurs  as  a 
descriptive  epithet  of  a  cave.  *  Cyclopum 
exesa  caminis  Antra,'  A.  viil  418.  Comp. 
V.  44  above. 

*  Quo  *  refers  to  '  specus,'  as  the  waves 
flowing  into  the  cove  would  flow  into  the 
cave  at  the  end  of  it. 

420.  '  Sinus  reductos '  evidently  means 
the  depth  of  the  bay,  the  plural  perhaps 
denoting  the  various  indentations.  *  Scin- 
dit  sese'  then  will  be  used  as  implying 
motion.  This  passage  helps  us  to  under- 
stand  A.  1  160  foll.,  where  the  present 
line  is  almost  repeated  :  see  the  note 
thcre. 

421.  The  bay,  Uke  that  in  A.  I  160, 
is  from  time  to  time  (*  olim/  which  may 
also  be  understood  with  Forb.  *  from  long 
time ')  used  as  a  shelter  for  ships.  Comp. 
A.  II  23,  *  sinus,  et  statio  male  fida  cari- 
nis.' 

'  Deprensis '  of  men  overtaken  in  a 
sto  m.  So  *  prensus  Aegaeo  *  Hor.  Od. 
II  xvi  2,  Ovid  Met.  xi  663,  etc.  In  A. 
V  52,  *Argolico  mari  deprensus,'  the  sense 
is,  overtaken  by  daylieht. 

422.  There  is  a  rock  near  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  behind  which  Protetis  retires 
to  sleep  undisturbed.  '  T^t '  expresses 
habit  The  clause  is  introduced  to  com- 
plete  the  description  and  prepare  us  for 
what  follows,  while  the  mention  of  his 
concealment  apparently  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  same  place  is  a  roadstead  for 
ships  and  a  retreat  for  the  sea-god. 

423.  Aristaeus  is  placed  m  a  dark 
corner.  Rom.  and  one  of  Ribbeck's  cur- 
sives  omit '  a.'  '  A  limine '  is  an  ingenious 
mtriation  in  Gud, 


424.  ['Conlocat'  Pal.,  Rom.,  Gud. 
— H.  N.] 

'  Resistit '  may  mean  no  more  than 
'  stat.*  But  it  seems  possible  that  it  has 
the  force  of  *  standing  off,'  with  refereDce 
to  the  cloud  into  which  Cyrene  may  be 
said  to  retire.  In  A.  i  588  it  seems  to 
mean  *stands  out,'  being  applied  to 
Aeneas  emerging  from  the  cfoud.  So 
where  'resto'  means  'to  remain,'  the  sense 
seems  to  be  that  of  independent  standing. 

425.  In  order  that  the  mid-day  heat 
may  be  intensified  to  the  utmost,  it  is 
made  to  occur  at  the  time  of  the  domina- 
tion  of  Ihe  dog-star. 

*  Rapidus,'  E.  11  10  note.  It  matters 
little  whether  or  no  '  rapidus '  be  taken  as 
qualifying  *torrens'  (G.  iil  28). 

[•Torpens'Pal.— H.  N.] 

*  Sitientis  Indos,'  like  *  sitientis  Afros  * 
E.  1 65.  The  Indians  are  here  mentiooed 
not  of  course  as  having  any  topc^^raphical 
relation  to  the  scene,  but  to  remind  us  of 
the  star  in  his  fiercest  operation. 

426.  *  Ardebat '  is  erroneously  taken  by 
Philare.  and  Cerda  as  active. 

*  Orbis '  of  the  path  through  the  sky,  A. 
III  512,  VIII  97. 

427.  *  Hauserat '  expresses  the  absorp- 
tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  space  by  modon 
over  it :  see  iii  IC34.  Forb.  comp.  Stat. 
Theb.  I  369.  *  vastum  Haurit  itcr.' 
[*  Hausserat '  PaL— H.  N.] 

*  Arebont  herbae,'  A.  iii  142.  •  Cava 
fiumina,'  i  326. 

428.  *  Faucibus'  is  explained  by  '  cava  * 
to  mean  the  channel  of  the  stream.  There 
is  rhetorical  iteration  in  the  expression, 
but  not  idle  tautolo^,  as  Ameis  obiects, 
understanding  *  faucibus  *  of  the  nver'ji 
mouth. 
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cum  Proteus  consueta  petens  e  fluctibus  antra 
ibat;  eum  vasti  circum  gens  umida  ponti  430 

exsultans  rorem  late  dispergit  amarum. 
sternunt  se  somno  diversae  in  litore  phocae ; 
ipse,  velut  stabuli  custos  in  montibus  olim, 
vesper  ubi  e  pastu  vitulos  ad  tecta  reducit 
auditisque  lupos  acuunt  balatibus  agni,  435 

considit  scopulo  medius,  numerumque  recenset 
cuius  Aristaeo  quoniam  est  oblata  facultas, 
vix  defessa  senem  passus  componere  membra, 
cum  clamore  ruit  magno,  manicisque  iacentem 
occupat.     ille  suae  contra  non  immemor  artis         440 
omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracula  rerum. 


'  Ad  limum,'  down  to  the  mud  at  the 
bottom,  constructed  apparently  with 
^tepefacta  coquebant,'  which  seems   = 

*  tepe£aciebant  et  coquebant.' 

429.  '  £  fluctibus,'  firom  its  position, 
fieems  to  go  with  *  petens '  rather  than 
with  '  ibat,*  though  either  construction  is 
tenable. 

430.  Med.  originally  had  'circum 
vasti,'  an  obviously  inferior  order. 

431.  The  bounding  of  the  sea-calves, 
not  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  is  perhaps 
irom  II.  XIII 27»  dToXKt  dk  ktjt^  tnr  aOrov. 

« Rorem,*  i  385. 

'  Dispergit '  (Med.  and  Rom.)  seems 
better  than  'dispersit,'  on  account  of 
'  ibat '  preceding,  which  would  have  led 
us  to  expect  '  spargebat,'  if  the  past  had 
been  retamed,  since  there  can  hardly  have 
been  any  intention  to  mark  a  difference  of 
time  by  the  perfect.    Pal.  has  *  discerpsit.' 

•  Amarum '  is  the  sole  reference  to  thc 
vuepbv  aX6c  TroXvftivBkog  ddfJiriv  on  which 
Menelaus  dwelb  so  feelingly. 

432.  *  Stratus  somno '  occurs  twice  in 
Livy  (vii  36,  xxxvii  20),  where  Doring 
jriphtly   takes  'somno'   as   the    dative, 

*  Uud  down  for  (or  to)  sleep.' 

433.  'Stabulum'  is  applied  both  to 
herds  and  flocks.  '  Olim  seems  here  to 
ynean  *  at  one  time  or  other,'  as  in  421,  etc 

[*Stabulis'Pal.— H.  N.] 

434.  *VituIos'  is  perhaps  introduced 
on  account  of  the  comparison  ^*ith  '  vituli 
fnarini' 

*Ad  tecta  redudt'  like  'redeunt  in 
tecta '  of  the  goats,   iii  316.     Pal.  has 

*  vespere.' 


435*  The  lambs  bleat  as  they  are  being 
driven  home  and  folded.  The  image  is 
perhaps  varied  from  II.  iv  435,  where  the 
sheep  are  described  as  standing  to  be 
milked,  dZfix^C  /ufiOKvltu,  dKohovtrai  6wa 
dpviiv. 

436.  'Solio  medius  consedit  avito,' 
A.  VII  169.  [Med.  has  *  consedit '  here. 
— H.  N.] 

437-  'Cuius  facultas,'  like  'si  fecultas 
tui  praesentis  esset,'  Planc  to  Cic  £p. 
X  4,  *  cuius  '  being  Proteus.  *  As  soon  as 
Proteus  gave  him  the  opportunity,'  Le. 
by  lying  down. 

*  Quoniam  pro  postquam  Pacuvius  [(fr. 
inc.)  V.  392],  **Quoniam  ille  interit,  im- 
perium  Calefo  transmissum  est," '  PhUarg. 
This  use  of  *  quoniam  '  (originally  '  quom 
iam ')  is  recognized  by  Fest.  p.  260  M. 
and  Donatns  on  Ter.  Adelph.  Pfol.  i, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  Plautus,  [Brix  on 
Trin.  prol.  14]. 

439.  This  and  the  following  line  are 
almost    verbally    from    Od.     iv    454, 

455. 

441.  *  Miracula,'  portents :  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  portentous  in  the  things 
themselves,  but  that  the  fact  of  transfor- 
mation  b  portentous.  So  Ov.  M.  iii 
671, '  in  quae  miracula,  dixit,  Verteris,' 
perhaps  imitating  this  passage. 

*  Miracula  rerum,'  probably  =  '  miras 
res,'  like  *  discrimina  rerum '  =  *  res  peri- 
culosas,'  A.  I  204.  But  a  coroparison  of 
this  expression  with  those  referred  to  on 
G.  II  534  may  strengthen  the  hint  given 
there,  that '  renun '  may  have  a  local  sensei 
*in  the  world.* 
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ignemque,  horribilemque  feram,  fluviumque  liquentem. 
verum  ubi  nulla  fugam  reperit  pellacia,  victus 
in  sese  redit,  atque  hominis  tandem  ore  locutus. 
*nam  quis  te,  iuvenum  confidentissime,  nostras       445 
iussit  adire  domos  ?  quidve  hinc  petis  ? '  inquit.     at  ille  : 
'  scis,  Proteu,  scis  ipse  ;  neque  est  te  fallere  quicquam  ; 
sed  tu  desine  velle.    deum  praecepta  secuti 
venimus,  hinc  lassis  quaesitum  oracula  rebus.' 
tantum  effatus.     ad  haec  vates  vi  denique  multa   450 


442.  *Horribilem  feram'  serves  as  a 
brief  summary  of  those  enumerated  w. 
407,  408. 

443.  [*  Pellacia  *  is  read  by  one  of  Rib- 
beck's  cursives  and  the  Beme  scholia,  is 
mentioned  by  Serv.  and  Philarg.,  and 
ftccepted  by  Bentley,  Heins.  and  H.  N. 
All  the  best  MSS.  have  *fallacia'  (Med. 
A  m.  pr.  *  phallacia '),  which  Ribbeck, 
Con.  and  most  editors  prefer.  The  two 
Words  are  often  confused  in  MSS.,  as 
Bentley  observes  on  Hor.  Od.  iii  vii  20 : 
compare  Virg.  A.  11  90,  where  *  pellacis 
Ulixi '  is  generally  preferred  to  *  fallacis ' 
given  by  sorae  ancient  authorities. 

*  Pellacia  *  occurs  in  Lucr.  ii  559,  V 
1004,  in  each  case  '  pladdi  pellacia  ponti,' 
but  otherwise  (like  *  pellax  *)  only  m  late 
wrilers.] 

445.  *  Nam  quis '  [for  *  quisnam  *  often 
introduces  a  question  in  early  Latin, 
Plautus  Amph.  11  ii  28  *  namquid  ille 
revortitur  ? '  Foen.  v  v  3  *  namquem  ego 
aspicio :  *  see  Holtze  ii  363,  Neue-Wage- 
ner  Formenlehre  ii  491.  So  probably 
in  A.  II  373,  XII  637.  Conington  com- 
pares  ydp  in  Iliad  I  123,  frug  yap  roi 
04tf<Tov<i'(,  etc,  but  this  is  perhaps  different]. 
In  the  passage  from  the  Odyssey  which 
Virg.  is  imitating,  the  question  begins 
Wc  vv, 

[*Confidens'  =  *audax,*  illustrated 
ftom  old  authors  by  Nonius  p.  262, 
Philarg.  here,  Donatus  on  Ter.  And.  v  iii 
5.-H.  N  ] 

446.  Med.  has  *domus.' 

447.  *Neque — quicquam '  is  (i)  com- 
monly  understood  *nor  is  it  possible  to 
deceive  thee  in  aught»'  so  as  to  con- 
tinue  the  thought  of  *Scis,  Proteu,  scis 
ipse,'  and  the  Homeric  epiihet  vtifnprii^ 
(Od.  IV  384)  might  he  quoted  in  support 
of  this.  But  tlie  awkwardness  of  supply- 
ing  *£Edlere'  with  a  diffefent  subject  in 


the  next  line  is  so  great,  that  it  is  (2)  better 
to  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  *  Thou  caiist 
not  deceive  (me)  by  pretending  igncwr- 
ance,  so  cease  to  attempt  it.'  Comp. 
'  nequiquam  fallis  dea/  A.  xii  632.  It  is 
true,  as  Wund.  remarks,  that  in  this  con- 
struction  the  subject  of  the  inf.  is  not 
usually  expressed,  but  that  is  only  because 
it  can  usually  be  supplied  without  difH- 
culty,  whereas  here  the  dat.  or  acc.  would 
be  required.  The  parallel  in  the  Od.  (iv 
465),  oJffOoy  ykpov  Tt  /ic  ravra  irapa- 
TpoiTfiav  Ipieivti^,  favours  this  view,  though 
not  deddedly.  Admitting  it,  we  may  dis- 
pose  at  once  of  the  variant  *cuiqaam' 
(Pal.  and  one  of  Ribbeck's  cursives), 
which  Heins.  retained.  Serv.  [and  tbe 
Beme  scholia]  acknowledge  both  readings. 

448.  "\Miy  Aristaeus  chooses  to  speak  of 
his  mother  generallv  as  *  the  gods  is  not 
clear,  especially  as  he  knows  that  Protcus 
knows  all.  Perhaps  it  is  for  that  veiy 
reason,  to  intimate  tbat  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  inlo  detail,  just  as  in  the  nexi 
line  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  his  bees 
generally  as  *  lassis  rebus.' 

449.  *  Hinc  : '  comp.  *  hinc '  in  v. 
446. 

*  Lassis  *  Med.  Pal.  etc.  ;  *  lapsis '  Rom. 
[*  Lassis '  is  supported   by   the    MSS. ; 

*  lasds  rebus '  recurs  in  Ovid  Tr.  v  ii  41, 
Pont.  II  ii  47,  II  iii  93,  and  finds a  parallel 
in    *fessis    rebus'  A.    III    145,    xi    335. 

*  Lapsae  res '  is  quoted  from  Seneca  Herc 
Fur.  646,  but  is  plainly  here  tbe  Icss 
probable,  though  Con.  doubted.] 

*  Rebus '  is  prob.  dative. 

450.  [*  Et  fatus'  Med.— H.  N.] 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  *vi  multa' 
refers,  as  some  commentators  take  it,  to 
the  violence  of  inspiration  under  whicb 
Proteus  speaks,  or  to  the  pressure  from 
without.  The  latter  would  agree  wilh 
V.  398  above,  and  is  perhaps  recommended 
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ardentis  oculos  intorsit  lumine  glauco,  i^ 

et  graviter  frendens  sic  fatis  ora  resolvit: 
*  Non  te  nullius  exercent  numinis  irae. 
magna  luis  commissa:  tibi  has  miserabilis  Orpheus 
haut  quaquam  ad  meritum  poenas,  ni  Fata  resistant,  455 
suscitat,  et  rapta  graviter  pro  coniuge  saevit 


by  the  position  of  *denique/  *  vi  denique 
multa'  seeming  as  if  it  might  have  the 
force  of  *  vix  tandem.  *  The  former  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  picture  given  in  the 
next  two  lines.  Homer  says  only  utg 
iipafitiv'  6  di  ft*  avTtK*  afiu^fuvo^  irpotn- 
€iir(v,  Od.  IV  471. 

451.  *Lumine  glauco  *  either  with 
*  ardentis'  or  with  *oculos.'  The  colour 
of  the  eye  is  doubtless  attributed  to  Pro- 
teus  as  a  sea-god  (v.  388) ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  remarking  with  Cerda  that  the 
epithet  in  Hom.  seems  to  go  along  with 
fierceness  (the  *  truces  et  caerulei  oculi '  of 
Tac.  Germ.  4),  so  that  the  mood  of  Proteus 
may  be  intended  to  be  noted  also. 

*  Intorsit,'  rolled  on  Aristaeus. 

45a.  Whether  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth 
is  a  mark  of  prophetic  fury  or  of  dbplea- 
sure  at  the  violence  put  on  him,  depends 
on  the  interpretation  we  give  to  *  multa 
vi.' 

*  Fatis '  may  be  either  a  dative  or  a 
modal  abl.,  but  is  more  orobably  dative, 
though  Ov.  M.  xiii  120,  *  expectatoque 
resolvit  Ora  sono,*  which  Cerda  quotes, 
favours  the  abl.  Comp.  A.  11  246,  where 
there  is  the  same  question,  the  balance  in- 
clining  towards  the  dative. 

'  Fatis  *  here  may  well  mean  oracles,  as 
A.  I  382,  *  data  fata  secutus,'  etc. 

453-463.  Proteus :  *  The  cause  of  your 
trouble  is  thc  vengeance  of  Orpheus.  His 
wife  in  tryine  to  escape  from  you  was 
bitten  to  death  by  a  serpent.  The  nymphs 
wailed  for  her,  and  her  husband  was  incon- 
solable.' 

453.  An  emphatic  assurance  that  the 
affliction  is  a  divine  visitation.  So  in 
Greek,  oIk  dvev  9twv  (Eur.  Iph.  A.  809), 
oitK  dfiffviTov  Otdic  (Aesch.  Ag.  649). 
Taubm.  comp.  A.  xi  725,  *  At  non  haec 
nullis  hominum  sator  ataue  deorum  Ob- 
servans  oculis.'  The  aeity  spoken  of 
must  be  the  nymphs,  as  appears  from  w. 
532  foU.,  not  Tisiphone,  as  Serv.  and 
others  suppose. 

Wagn. ,  who  will  not  allow  the  lengthen- 
ing  of  a  short  syllable  where  there  is  no 


pause  in  the  sense,  thinks  the  early  part  of 
the  line  iscorrupt. 

454.  'The  crime  you  are  expiating  is 
great. '  For  *  luis '  Rom.  and  others  luive 
*  lues,*  which  Philarg.,  [the  Bemescholia] 
and  Cerda  curiously  interpreted  as  a  sub- 
stantive.  *  Magna  lues :  id  est,  magnum 
scelus.'  Serv.  mentions  a  question  about 
the  punctuation,  whether  *  tibi '  should  be 
connected  with  what  precedes  or  with  what 
follows. 

455-  [*  Ad  meritum  *  Pal.  and  so  Reiske, 
Heyne,  Ribbeck,  H.  N.  Thb  suits  the 
sense  as  given  by  Serv.  and  the  Beme 
scholia  'non  tales  qualis  mereris,'  'ad' 
being  '  up  to '  as  in  '  ad  unum  '  and  the 
like.  That  is,  Orpheus  suffered  wrong 
on  wrong,  his  wife  s  death,  his  failure  to 
recover  her,  his  own  murder, — all  through 
Aristaeus'  original  offence :  Aristaeus  is 
now  being  punished  less  than  he  deserves. 
Con.  read  *ob  meritum*  with  Med. 
Rom.  Gud.,  Priscian  knd  Servius,  and  re- 
ferred  it  to  Orpheus,  but  admitted  that  the 
expression  was  harsh,  if  not  inexcusably 
ambiguous.] 

'  Poenas,'  Heyne  suggests,  may  be  the 
Furies;  but  its  reference  is  hiardly  so 
definite,  as  the  visitation  came  firom  the 
n^rmphs. 

456.  '  Suscitat : '  the  notion  of  the  dead 
man  constantly  crying  for  vengeance,  as  if 
fresh  inflictions  were  continually  being 
summoned,  explains  'ni  Fata  resistant/ 
which  is  a  sort  of  pr^nant  expression,  the 
meaning  being  that  Orpheus  will  summon 
more,  or  that  his  summons  will  be  heard, 
unless  the  Fates  interpose.  The  Fates 
are  perhaps  those  of  Anstaeus,  though  the 
word  may  be  understood  generally. 

For  *  ni  *  Med.  has  *  nisi.' 

'  Rapta,'  snatched  from  him  by  death, 
as  V.  504  shows.  In  Ovid's  account 
(M.  XI  63  foll.)  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice  are  reunited  after  death.  From 
Virg.'s  language  here  we  niight  almost 
infer  that  he  did  not  mean  this  to  be  the 
case,  though  his  words  must  not  be 
pre^ed. 
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illa  quidem,  dum  te  fugeret  per  flumina  praeceps, 

immanem  ante  pedes  hydrum  moritura  puella 

servantem  ripas  alta  non  vidit  in  herba. 

at  chorus  aequalis  Dryadum  clamore  supremos       460 

inplerunt  montes  ;  flerunt  Rhodopeiae  arces 

altaque  Pangaea  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus 

atque  Getae  atque  Hebrus  et  Actias  Orithyia. 

ipse,  cava  solans  aegrum  testudine  amorem, 

te,  dulcis  coniunx,  te  solo  in  litore  secum,  465 


457.  Wagn.  dtes  A.  v  609,  xii  901, 
as  otber  instances  where  a  person  is  in- 
dicated  by  a  pronoun  at  the  opening  of  a 
sentence,  and  afterwards  fiirther  defined 
by  a  substantive,  a  mode  of  expression 
which  he  thinks  taken  from  Hom.,  e.e. 
IL  I  488,  avrap  d  fujvu  ....  ir6da^  ^coc 
'AxcXXfvc.  This  of  course  does  not  inter- 
fere  with  any  spedal  propriety  which 
may  be  found  in  the  position  of  the  sub- 
stantive  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
particular  sentence,  as  here,  where  the 
contrast  between  the  serpent  and  the  girl 
and  between  the  thougnt  of  death  and 
the  thought  of  youth  was  doubtless  in- 
tended. 

*Dum  fugeret,*  like  *dum  conderet 
urbem,*  A.  i  5,  '  Dum  genitor  nati  parma 
protectus  abiret,'  A.  x  800.  The  subj. 
expresses  a  connexion  of  purpose  between 
the  prindpal  clause  and  that  introduced 
by  *  dum,  though  the  precise  connexion 
seems  to  vary  in  each  case.  Here  we  may 
render  it  *  in  her  hurry  to  escape,'  or  *  so 
but  she  might  escape'  (*dum*  =  *dum- 
modo'),  which  also  seems  to  be  nearly 
its  sense  in  A.  i  5  ;  in  A.  x  800  it  might 
be  explained  to  cover  the  father*s  re- 
treat  under  the  protection  of  his  son*s 
shield. 

No  other  instance  is  cited  of  *per 
flumina,'  which  it  seems  safer  to  under- 
stand  as  =  *  per  ripas  fluminis '  than  to 
give  to  *per  the  sense  of  *prope.*  To 
suppose  that  she  was  actually  rushing 
through  the  river  in  her  eagemess  to 
escape  would  be  extrava^ant.  This  story, 
connecting  Aristaeus  with  the  death  of 
Eurydice,  seems  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

459.  The  water-snake  is  lying  in  the 
prass  on  the  b^uik.  *  Servantem,"  tenant« 
ug,  like  '  limina  Vestae  Servantem,'  A.  ii 
568 ;  but  there  may  be  also  a  notion  of 


guardianship,  as  if  it  resented  Eurydice*» 
mtrusion. 

Note  the  delicacy  with  which  Virg., 
instead  of  mentioning  £urydice*s  death, 
intimates  it  by  the  single  word  'mori' 
tura.* 

460.  *  Aequalis/  of  her  mates.  In  Ovid 
M.  X  9  she  is  strollin^  with  the  Naiad» 
when  she  is  bitten  by  tne  serpent ;  Virg. 
may  have  meant  her  to  be  with  them  when 
she  is  pursued  by  Aristaeus. 

'Supremos*  Med.,  Vat.  etc,  Noniu» 
p.  388,  Serv.  and  the  Beme  scholia.  It 
indicates  the  force  of  the  cry  which 
reaches  even  the  mountain  tops :  comp. 
Lucr.  I  274,  *  montisque  supremos  Silvi- 
fragis  vexat  flabris.*  Kom.  and  Pal.  give 
*supremo,*  the  last  call  on  the  dead,  as 
Ovid  Tr.  III  iii  43. 

461.  ['Rhodopeiae  arces:*  forthescan- 
sion  see  £.  II 65  note.  For  *  arces  *= hilb 
see  I  240,  H.  N.  Contrib.  to  Latin  Lex. 
p.  301,  and  II  172  note.] 

462.  Comp.  A.  III  13,  *Terra  procul 
vastis  colitur  Mavortia  campis,  Thraces 
arant.' 

From  this  line  to  A.  i  277  Pal.  is 
wanting. 

[*  Panchaea  *  Med.,  *  Panchai  *  Rom.— 
H.  N.] 

463.  The  Getae  were  dassed  by  the 
andents  among  the  Thracians,  Hdt.  v  3, 
Strabo  vii  p.  295  ;  comp.  A.  iii  35.  So 
we  have  had  them  coupled  wiih  *  Rho- 
dope,*  III  462. 

*  Orithyia  *  is  mentioned  as  the  nympb 
of  the  country.  She  is  called  *  Actias ' 
as  the  daughter  of  £rechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  Acte  being  an  old  name  of  Attica. 

464.  *  Cava  *  is  a  quasi-  Homeric  epithet, 
haying  no  relation  to  the  context,  but 
designating  the  object  generally,  as  if  it 
were  part  of  its  name. 

465.  *  Sola  secum  spatiatur  *  i  389» 
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te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat. 
Taenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
ingressus,  Manisque  adiit  r^emque  tremendum, 
nesciaque  humanis  precibus  mansuescere  corda.      470 
at  cantu  commotae  Erebi  de  sedibus  imis 
umbrae  ibant  tenues  simulacraque  luce  carentum, 
quam  multa  in  foliis  avium  se  milia  condunt, 
vesper  ubi  aut  hibemus  agit  de  montibus  imber, 
matres  atque  viri  defunctaque  corpora  vita  475 

magnanimum  heroum,  pueri  innuptaeque  puellae 
impositique  rogis  iuvenes  ante  ora  parentum  ; 
quos  circum  limus  niger  et  deformis  harundo 
Cocyti  tardaque  palus  inamabilis  unda 


466.  Hor.  Od.  n  ix  10,  *nec  tibi  ves- 
pero  Surgente  decedunt  amores,  Nec  rapi- 
dum  fiigiente  solem.' 

467-484.  *  He  even  went  down  to  the 
shades  and  moved  the  iron  Pluto.  His 
song  drew  all  the  ghosts  about  him,  and 
the  doomed  ones  enjoyed  a  brief  respite 
from  torture.' 

467.  The  entrance  at  Taenarus  is  ap- 
parently  mentioned  to  keep  up  the  Greek 
colouring  of  the  narrative.  [*  Taenareas  * 
Med.— H.  N.] 

468.  '  Lucus/  of  the  abode  of  the  spirits, 
as  in  A.  VI  259  (comp.  ib.  131,  154,  238, 

473)- 

*  Nigra  formidine :  *  comp.  Val.  F.  iii 
404,  *  arvaque  nigro  Vasta  meto,*  Lucan 
III  411,  '  arboribus  suus  horror  inest.' 

469, 470.  These  lines  are  meant  to  inti- 
mate  that  he  preferred  his  request  to  Pluto, 
if  not  that  he  prevailed,  while  the  language 
suggests  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt. 

470.  A  paraphrase  of  Homer's  dfiti- 
XiXpQ 'AtSrii,  II.  IX  158. 

471.  *  Cantum  *  Rom.  and  others,  *  at ' 
being  apps^ently  taken  for  *  ad.' 

472.  '  Simulacraque  luce  carentum'  is 
firom  Lucr.  iv  35  :  see  255  above. 

473.  For  *in  foliis'  Med.,  Gud.,  and 
another  cursive  give  *in  silvis,*  which 
seems  to  be  a  remembrance  of  A.  vi  309 
foU.  We  have  there  two  comparisons  of 
the  ghosts,  to  leaves  falling  in  autumn,  and 
to  birds  flocking  across  the  sea  to  warmer 
climates.  Rom.  actually  inserts  before 
the  present  line  A.  vi  310-312  in  a  corrupt 
form. 


hij 


474.  *  When  roosting  or  taking  shelter 
from  a  storm.*  Heyne  compares  i  374, 
where  the  cranes  take  shelter  in  the 
valleys. 

475-477«  These  lines  are  repeated  A. 
VI 306-308 ;  their  ori^nal  is  Od.  xi  38  foll. 

*  Corpora  *  is  applied  to  the  shades  A. 
VI 303.  As  in  V.  477,  Virgilconfounds  the 
dead  body  on  earth  with  the  spirit  below. 

476.  *  Magnanimum  :  *  for  the  form  of 
the  gen.  see  A.  iii  704. 

477.  This  addition  to  the  picture,  of 
young  men  dead  in  their  fathers'  lifetime, 
is  Viig.*s  own,  unless  it  was  suggested  by 
the  epithet  in  Od.  xi  38,  vvfjujKu  r ,  rfideoi 
TE,  iroKvTXnToi  TB  yipovng.  Comp.  Nes- 
tor*s  grief  in  Juv.  x  252,  *  cum  videt  acris 
Antilochi  barbam  ardentem,  cum  quaerit 
ab  omni  Quisquis  adest  socius,  cur  haec  in 
saecula  duret.  [*  The  filial  sacrifice  and 
burial  of  Antilochus  were  celebrated  in 
the  Aethiopis  of  Arktinos : '  Mayor  on 
Juv.  1.  c.  who  gives  reff.  to  other  Greek 
poets.  And  from  several  touches  in  the 
Second  Aeneid  it  is  probable  that  Virg. 
knew  Arctinus  well. — H.  N.] 

478.  For  the  black  water  of  Cocytus  see 
A.  VI  132.  *  Informis  limus  *  is  attributed 
to  the  Styx,  ib.  416. 

479.  *  Tarda  .  .  .  coercet,*  repeated  A. 
VI  438,  439,  with  the  change  of  *  tarda ' 
into  *  tristi.*  For  the  application  of  *  pa- 
lus  *  to  the  infemal  rivers  see  on  A.  vi  323. 
Here  it  probably  refers  to  Cocytus 
(*  Cocyti  stagna  alta  *  A.  vi,  1.  c),  though 
it  would  equally  well  designate  Styx  or 
Acheron.      *  Inamabile  regnum '  occurA 
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alligat,  et  noviens  Styx  interfusa  coercet.  480 

quin  ipsae  stupuere  domus  atque  intima  Leti 
Tartara  caeruleosque  implexae  crinibus  anguis 
Eumenides,  tenuitque  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ora, 
atque  Ixionii  vento  rota  constitit  orbis. 
iamque  pedem  referens  casus  evaserat  omnis,  485 


Ov.  M.  IV  476,  XIV  590,  of  the  shades,  a& 
Forb.  remarks.  Fr.  Vat.  corr.  has  *un- 
dae '  (see  A.  vi  438),  retaining  however 
'tarda.' 

480.  '  Interfusa/  because,  flowing  nine 
times  round  the  region,  it  is  supp<^ed  to 
enclose  parts  of  it  betwecn  each  fold. 
Cerda  compares  Stat.  Theb.  iv  524,  *  Et 
Styx  discretis  interflua  manibus  obstat' 
But  it  may  merely  denote  separation  be- 
tween  the  two  worlds,  as  Mr.  Blackbum 
thinks. 

481.  '  Ipsae :  *  not  only  the  patients, 
but  the  agents,  the  prisons  and  torturers 
themselves. 

'Intima  Tartarar'  is  rightly  made  by 
Wagn.  epex^etic  of  *  domus,'  like  *  ur- 
bem  et  promissa  Lavini  Moenia,'  A.  I 
258,  both  being  constructed  with  *  Leti. ' 

*  Letum  :  *  personified  as  in  A.  vi  277, 
where  it  appears  as  one  of  the  figures  at 
the  eate  of  Orcus ;  here  it  seems  to  be  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  whole  place. 

482.  'Caeruleos,'  of  the  dark  livid 
colour  of  the  serpent,  recurs  A.  vii  346, 
'caeruleisunum  decrinibusanguem,'which 
firives  some  slight  support  to  'caeruleis' 
in  this  passage,  the  first  reading  of  Med. 

'Implexae*  (Med.  originally,  Serv.)  is 
explained  by  Serv.  as  *  involutae,  implici- 
tae.*  Wagn.  cites  Hor.  Epod.  v  15, 
'  canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  Crines 
et.incomptum  caput.'  '  Capillus  horrore 
implexus  et  impeditus  *  is  quoted  by  Forc. 
firom  Apul.  The  sense  here  seems  to  be 
that  the  Furies  had  snakes  twisted  among 
their  hair,  i.e.  growing  from  their  heads 
and  matted  or  entwining  themselves  with 
the  natural  hair.    For  the  acc.  see  337  note. 

Med.  corr.  and  the  Berne  scholia  have 
'impexae,'  which  occurs  in  a  parallel 
passage  TibuII.  i  iii  69  ;  Rom.  and  fr.  Vat. 
have  '  innexae'  from  A.  vi  281  perhaps. 

483.  '  Inhians,'  a-gape  on  Orpheus. 

'  Tenuit  ora '  may  include  both  abstin- 
ence  from  barking  and  fixedness  of  coun- 
tenance.  See  on  A.  11  i,  where  the  ad- 
verbial  use  of  'intenti'  will  illustrate 
*  inhians '  here. 


484.  '  Rota  orbis '  is  difficult.  We  may 
either  (i)  make  'orbis'  a  genitive  of 
quality,  as  we  might  say  in  prose  '  a  wheel 
of  drcular  form.'  [Mr.  J.  S.  Reid  observes 
that  Latin  poets  often  use  a  genitive  of 
quality  (with  adjective)  identical  or  almost 
identical  in  meaning  to  the  noun  which 
govems  the  genitive :  so  Prop.  i  iv  7  '  for- 
mosi  tempons  aetas,'  i  vii  2  'arma  fratemae 
tristia  militiae'].  Or  (2)  we  may  take 
'  orbis  *  for  the  wheel  and  suppose,  after 
Ileyne,  that  '  rota'  is  put  for  the  rotatioa 
— a  sense  not  inherent  m  the  word,  which 
would  then  be  used  improperly,  and  so 
would  not  need  to  be  supported  by  explidt 
instances,  such  as  those  which  Voss 
adduces  and  Forb.  controverts.  In  E,  IX 
58, '  ventosi  murmurisaurae,'  the  difficulty 
is  somewhat  similar. 

'  Vento  constitit :  *  '  placidum  ventis 
staret  mare,'  E.  11  26  (note).  The  wind 
is  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  not  the  eflfect 
of  the  wheers  motion  ;  it  is  charmed  to 
rest  by  Orpheus'  music,  and  its  rest  is 
made  the  cause  of  the  wheers  standing 
still  (Serv.).  [Philarg.  suggests  that 
'  ventu  '= ' adventu  ' is  the  true  reading. — 
H.  N.  The  same  explanation,  sunong 
others,  is  given  by  Daniers  Serv.] 

485-503.  *  He  was  retuming,  foUowed 
by  his  wife,  and  just  on  the  point  of 
emerging  from  Hell,  when  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness  he  broke  the  condition  im* 
posed  and  looked  back  upon  her.  She 
ned,  complaining  loudly  of  his  niadness 
and  her  fate,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
retum  to  seek  her.' 

485.  Virg.  simply  indicates  the  givtng 
of  the  consent  by  the  epithet  *  reddita/ 
and  only  mentions  the  condition  paren- 
thetically  as  an  after-thought.  This  mode 
of  telling  the  story  was  doubtless  adopted 
on  grounds  of  art,  such  as  those  which 
Horace  (A.  P.  43,  44,  136  foll.)  appUes 
to  the  larger  question  of  the  conduct  of 
the  plot  of  an  epic :  and  it  is  so  far  suc- 
cessful  that  it  keeps  the  mind  fixed  od 
Orpheus  as  the  central  figure,  while  it 
does  not  perplex  those  who  already  know 
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redditaque  Eurydice  superas  veniebat  ad  auras,       ^^^ 
pone  sequens,  (namque  hanc  dederat  Proserpina  legem) 
cum  subita  incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
ignoscenda  quidem,  scirent  si  ignoscere  Manes : 
restitit,  Eurydicenque  suam,  iam  luce  sub  ipsa,      490 
immemor,  heu !   victusque  animi  respexit     ibi  omnis 
effusus  labor  atque  immitis  rupta  tyranni 
foedera,  terque  fragor  stagnis  auditus  Avernis. 
illa,  *  quis  et  me,*  inquit,  *  miseram  et  te  perdidit,  Orpheu, 
quis  tantus  furor?     en  iterum  crudelia  retro  495 


the  legend.  When'  Vir^.  came  lo  the 
composition  of  the  Aeneid,  he  seems  to 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  being  more 
explicit,  though  even  there  his  narrative 
is  sufiliciently  diBerent  from  the  naive 
garrulity  of  Homer.  Ovid,  whose  mode 
of  narration  is  more  rapid,  tells  the  whole 
story  from  first  to  last  (M.  x  i  foll.).      . 

487.  *  Legem,'  condition,  A.  xi  32^ ; 

*  leges '  and  *  foedera '  are  coupled  G.  I 
60.  Again  we  are  left  to  collect  from  the 
context  that  Orpheus  was  specially  ordered 
not  to  look  back.  The  injunction,  as 
Cerda  remarks,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  mentioned  £.  viii  102. 

488.  *  Dementia  cepit,'  E.  ii  69,  vi  47. 
Rom.  and  others  have  *subito.' 

489.  *  Manes  : '  see  v.  50J. 

490.  Serv.  connects  *  iam  with  *  suam,* 
and  this  Wagn.  would  approve  but  for 
the  injury  to  the  rhythm.  But  all  that 
could  be  gained  from  it  may  be  extracted 
from   the    passage   as   it    stands,   where 

*  suam  *  is  emphatic,  *  he  looked  back  on 
his  recovered  Eurydice,  just  as  daylight 
was  actually  upon  them.' 

491.  *  Victus  animi,'  like  *  animi  du- 
bius,'  III  289.  See  A.  ii  61,  vi  332,  and 
Munro  Lucr.  i  136.  *  Victus '  apparently 
means  *  not  master  of  himself.' 

492.  '  Effusus  labor '  is  like  '  incassum 
fusos  .  .  .  labores,'  A.  vii  421,  and 
'effudit  curas,' Juv.  x  78,  though  that  is 
said  of  voluntary  abandonment  ol  exertion. 

*  Tyranni : '  there  is  perhaps  no  passage 
in  Virg.  where  a  bad  sense  is  obviou^y 
requir^  for  *  t)rrannus,'  and  several  where 
there  is  plainly  no  invidious  connotation, 
[A.  IV  320,  VI i  266,  342,  X  448,  and 
perhaps  xii  75.  In  A.  1 361,  viii  483  and 
perhaps  here  the  bad  sense  suits,  and  Con. 
accepted  it  because  Cic.  etc.  use  the  word 
thus :  but,  as  he  admits,  this  is  unneces- 


sary.  In  Virg.  as  in  Ovid  (e.g.  Met. 
i  276,  XI  203)  a  neutral  sense  *ruler* 
seems  quite  appropriate.  ] 

*  Immitis'  seems  to  imply  that  the  coc- 
dition  was  a  cruel  one,  and  that  Pluto 
will  not  relent  even  thus  for  a  second  time. 

493.  *  Foedera :  *  see  note  on  v.  487. 

*  Terque  fragor : '  Martyn  cites  Milton, 
Par.  Lost,  ix  782  :  *  Earth  felt  the  wound, 
and  Nature  from  her  seat  Sighing  through 
all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe,  That  all 
was  lost ; '  and  ib.  looo,  *  Earth  trembled 
from  her  entrails,  as  again  In  pangs,  and 
Nature  gave  a  second  groan :  Sky  lowered, 
and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sm 
Original.'  Serv.  has  a  curious  notion  that 
the  sound  was  one  of  joy  among  the 
shades,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  Lucan's 
lost  Orpheus,  'gaudent  a  luce  relictam 
(Heyne  conjectures  *reductam*  or  *re- 
vectam,'  but  'a  luce  relictam'  may  = 
*  luce  carentem ')  Eurydicen  iterum  spe- 
rantes  Orphea,  Manes.'  Voss's  opimon 
that  the  sound  is  occasioned  by  the  force 
exerted  to  bring  Eurydice  back  would 
spoil  the  poetry  of  the  passage. 

*  Avemis' (Med.  and  Serv.)  b  adj.  ns 
A.  VI  118.  Vat.,Rom.,  Gud.,  and  some 
MSS.  of  Serv.  have  *Avemi,'  accepted 
by  Ribbeck.     Rom.  has  also  '  stagni  est.' 

494.  [Med.  writes  '  perdedit,'  and  so 
formerly  Ribbeck.— H.  N.] 

495.  'Furor*  is  the  'subita  dementia* 
of  v.  488. 

We  need  not  take  'iterum*  in  the 
sense  of  *  rursus,'  as  Forb.  thinks.  It  is 
tme  that  the  Fates  were  not  calling  Eury- 
dice  a  second  time  '  retro,'  but  they  were 
calling  her  a  second  time,  and  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  supposing  Vir^.  to  have 
combined  two  forms  of  expression,  'vo* 
cant  retro '  and  '  vocant  iterum.' 
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fata  vocant,  conditque  natantia  lumina  somnus.    ^^(^ 
iamque  vale:  feror  ingenti  circumdata  nocte, 
invalidasque  tibi  tendens,  heu  non  tua,  palmas.' 
dixit,  et  ex  oculis  subito,  ceu  fumus  in  auras 
commixtus  tenuis,  fugit  diversa,  neque  illum,  500 

prensantem  nequiquam  umbras  et  multa  volentem 
dicere,  praeterea  vidit ;  nec  portitor  Orci 
amplius  obiectam  passus  transire  paludem. 
quid  faceret?  quo  se  rapta  bis  coniuge  ferret? 
quo  fletu  Manis,  qua  numina  voce  moveret?  505 

illa  quidem  Stygia  nabat  iam  frigida  cumba. 


496.  *Natantialainina,'A.v856.  <Nant 
oculi/  Luor.  iii  480,  of  a  dranken  man. 

497.  '  Ingenti  circumdatanocte,'a  con- 
trast  to  the  light  into  which  they  were 
emergingy  v.  490,  as  in  'non  tua*  we 
have  another  contrast  to  'Eurydicen 
suam.'  Virg.  has  been  supposed  to 
imitate    Eur.    Phoen.    1453,  rai  x<"P*''** 

498.  '  InvaJidas  palmas  :  *  '  in  umbrae 
tenuitatem  redactas*  Serv.,  the  Homeric 

'Tendens  palmas:*  A.  vi  314,  «Ten- 
debantque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore,* 
A.  I  487,  etc. 

499.  'Tenuis  fugit,  ceu  fumus,  in 
auras  *  occurs  A.  v  740.  The  comparison 
is  from  II.  xxiii  100,  ifo/x^  ik  Kard  yficv^Q^ 
f^^ri  icain^,  'Qivcro  rtrptyvia. 

500.  '  Tenuis  is  not  an  idle  epithet ;  it 
marks  that  quality  in  the  air  which  makes 
the  disembodied  spirit  combine  with  it. 

*  Fu^t  diversa,  by  anolher  way,  like 
*  quo  diversus  abis  ?  *  A.  v  166.  She  was 
flying  back  to  night,  and  consequently 
in  a  different  direction  from  him.  [Or 
« fled  afar.'— H.  N.] 

501 .  '  Umbras : '  [either  ( i )  thedarkness 
which  Orpheus  clutches  in  hope  of  em- 
bradng  Eurydice,  as  Con.  originally  took 
it,  or (2)  her  shade,  thepl.  for  the  sing.  as 
A.  IV  571,  v  87,  as  Forb.  and  Con.  on 
second  thoughts.] 

'  Multa  volentem  dicere : '  A.  ii  790  ; 
see  IV  390. 

502.  '  Praeterea,'  A.  i  49. 

*  Portitor  :  *  Charon,  A.  vi  326  (note). 

503.  'Obiectam*  like  'obiecta  .  .  . 
flumina  *  iii  253. 

*  Passus  :  *  the  object  is  probably  Or- 
pheus,  who,  as  Keightley  says,  must  have 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  again.     Serv. 


says  (*  palus '  =  Styx),  '  mysticum  est  ; 
dicitur  enim  bis  eandem  umbram  evocari 
non  licere,*  supposing  the  object  of  'pas^ 
sus  *  to  be  Eurydice. 

504.  '  Quid  faceret :  *  E.  iii  21  note. 
'  Quo  se  .  .  .  ferret  *  like  vai  rpcniwfiai  'm 
Greek  tragedy.  Comp.  A.  iv  283. 
[•  Erepta*  Med.  corr.— H.  N.] 

505.  The  latter  part  of  the  line  seems 
merely  to  repeat  the  former,  'Manis' 
being  extended  to  include  the  Powcrs- 
below  as  well  as  the  shades  subject  to 
them.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  popular 
govemmcnt  among  the  shades.  [This 
very  common  mode  of  expression  prob. 
sprang  from  the  belief  that  the  dead  were 
divine  ('  dei  Manes  *),  a  relic  of  ancestor- 
ship,  which  does  not  fit  logically  with  the 
Greek  Judges  of  the  Dead,  Pluto,  etc) 
'Numina*  is  elsewhere  applied  to  thc 
Infemal  Powers  (A.  vi  266,  324,  vii  571). 
There  is  nooccasion,  for  variety*s  sake,  to 
understand  it  here  of  the  gods  above,  who 
would  not  naturaliy  have  any  jurisdictioD 
in  the  matter.  Here  again  we  may  infer 
that  Orpheus  made  sotne  fresh  attempt, 
though  the  lines  may  merely  be  a  soliloquy 
expressed  in  oratio  obliqua. 

Kom.  reads  'quos'  for  *quo,*  Rom. 
and  Med.  *  quae  *  for  '  aua.*  ['  Moneret ' 
Med.  originally. — H.  N.] 

506.  This  verse  has  been  thought  out 
of  place,  and  is  bracketed  by  Ribbedc 
But  it  really  adds  much  to  the  beauty  oT 
the  passage,  serving  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture  of  hopekssness  as  presented  to 
Orphens'  mind  and  to  balance  Eurydice*» 
fate  with  his,  described  in  the  subsequent 
lines.  '  What  should  he  do  ?  even  whilc 
these  thoughts  are  passine  through  his 
mind,  she  is  on  her  way  back  over  the 
Styx  ;  and  so  she  doubtless  wanders  a» 
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septem  illum  totos  perhibent  ex  ordine  menses 
rupe  sub  aeria  deserti  ad  Strymonis  undam 
flevisse  et  gelidis  haec  evolvisse  sub  antris, 
mulcentem  tigris  et  agentem  carmine  quercus;       510 
qualis  populea  maerens  philomela  sub  umbra 
amissos  queritur  fetus,  quos  durus  arator 
observans  nido  inplumis  detraxit ;  at  illa 
flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen      5^  /  ^ 


before  on  theshoresbeyond,  while  he,'  etc. 
The  objection  that  *  illa  *  is  followed  not 
by  *  hunc  *  but  by  *  illum  *  may  be  met  if 
we  consider  that  the  contrast  is  not  meant 
to  be  so  much  formally  expressed  as  sug- 

fested,  her  subsequent  fate  being  left  to 
e  inferred  from  ner  being  seen  floating 
over  the  water. 

'  Nare '  of  sailing  on  board  ship  seems 
rare.  Forc  quotes  Catull.  Lxvi  45,  *  iu- 
ventus  Per  medium  classi  barbara  navit 
Athon.* 

'  lam,'  with  '  frigida ; '  all  the  warmth 
of  life  by  this  time  had  left  her.  Compare 
the  reason  given  by  Lucian  (De  Luctu,  11) 
for  putting  a  robe  on  the  dead  body,  viz. 
that  it  might  not  take  cold  while  crossing 
the  Styx. 

*Cumba*of  Charon*s  boat,A.  vi  303,413. 

507-527.  *  He  wandered  about  in  wintry 
solitudes,  lamenting  his  fate  like  the 
bereaved  nightingale  in  strains  that  drew 
savage  beasts  and  rocks  after  him,  and 
never  admitting  the  thought  of  another 
lore ;  a  slight  resented  by  the  Thracian 
women,  who  in  a  Bacchanalian  orgy  tore 
him  in  pieces.  As  his  head  floated  down 
the  Hebrus,  it  still  repeated  the  name  of 
his  lost  wife.* 

^  507.  *  Ex  ordine '  of  continuous  succes- 
sion  in  time,  iii  341,  where,  as  probably 
here,  it  refers  to  3ie  succession  of  days. 

508.  •  Rupe  sub  aeria,'  like  E.  x  14,  52. 

509.  Rom.  reads  *  flessesibi,'aratherre- 
roarkable  variation,  accepted  by  Ribbeck. 

*Antris:'  Rom.  has  *astris,'  which  is 
exceedingly  plausible,  whether  we  inter- 
pret  it  of  night,  when  beasts  prowl,  or 
with  Mr.  Blackbum  consider  'gelidis 
astris  *  a  synonym  for  *  Arcto '  or  *  Septen- 
trione.*  [ButMed.,  Gud.  etc.  have  *antris' 
and]  poets  are  placed  in  caves  elsewhere, 
Prop.  IV  i  5,  *  Dicite,  quo  pariter  carmen 
tenuastis  in  antro,'  etc.  ;  see  Bentley  on 
Hor.  Od.  I  xxxii  i.  Thus  *  gelidis  *  would 
have  force  here  as  reminding  us  that  caves 


are  not  merely  '  places  of  nestling  green  for 
poets  made,'  but  have  iheir  dreary  side, 
which  was  here  the  attraction  to  Orpheus. 
'  Evolvisse,'  recounted  his  suffenngs  in 
order,  a  metaphor  either  from  spinning  or 
from  tuming  over  a  book. 

510.  The  existence  of  tigers  in  Thrace 
is  of  course  a  fanciful  or  mistaken  notion. 
Keightley  remarks  that  Shakespeare  talks 
of  a  lioness  in  the  Ardennes. 

51X-515.  The  celebrated  simile  which 
follows  is  compounded  from  Od.  xix  518 
foll.  and  ib.  xvi  216  foll.,  the  former  of 
which  passaees  describes  the  nightingale 
singing  as  if  in  lamentation  for  her  lost 
ItyTus,  while  the  latter  speaks  of  vul- 
tures  screaming  for  the  real  loss  of  their 
younjg.  [This  is  the  only  place  in  which 
Virgil  mentions  the  nightingale.  His  lines 
are  true  to  nature  (see  next  note),  as  are 
almost  all  his  descriptions  of  birds,  except 
the  half-mythical  kingfisher,  iii  338.] 

511.  [*  Populea  sub  umbra:'  Virg. 
*  must  have  been  thinking  of  some  scene 
like  thick  scrub  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  near  reedy  Mantua :  the  plough- 
man  had  discovered  the  nest  in  the  scrub 
and  the  nightingale  had  retired  to  a  poplar 
branch  to  give  voice  to  its  grief  or  to  spur 
its  mate  to  fresh  exertions.  This  passage 
b  probably  a  reminiscence  of  some  actual 
experience  in  the  poet's  boyhood.' — 
W.  Warde  Fowler,  Class.  Review  iv  jo, 
who  nlso  describes  a  nightingale  singmg 
in  a  poplar.] 

512.  oTffi  Ti  TiKva  ^AypoTCU  i^iiKovTO 
irapoc  friTitivd  ytvivQcUf  Od.  XVI  21 7. 

*  Arator,'  ii  207,  where  however  the 
word  is  used  more  strictly,  as  it  is  for 

{>Ioughing  that  the  countryman  clears  the 
and  of  trees,  birds'  nests  and  all. 

513.  divSpkiav  Iv  triTakoun  KaQiKofiivti 
injKivoltn,  Od.  XIX  520.  *  Observans '  is 
used  loosely  to  supply  the  want  of  an  aor. 
part.,  the  sense  being  'observatos  de- 
traxit.'    [*  Opservans '  Med.— H.  N.) 
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integrat,  et  maestis  late  loca  questibus  implet        515 
nulla  Venus,  non  ulli  animum  flexere  hymenaeL 
solus  Hyperboreas  glacies  Tanaimque  nivalem 
arvaque  Riphaeis  numquam  viduata  pruinis 
lustrabat,  raptam  Eurydicen  atque  inrita  Ditis 
dona  querens ;  spretae  Ciconum  quo  munere  matres  520 
inter  sacra  deum  noctumique  orgia  Bacchi 
discerptum  latos  iuvenem  sparsere  per  agros. 
tum  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsum 


515.  *  Integrat/  *  renews,*  or  *  repeats/ 
the  nightingale  constantly  recurring  to  the 
same  notes.  Hom.  (Od.  1.  c.)  gives  the 
contrary  iraage,  ^  rt  Oa/id  TpiniraKTa  yfH 
noKvfixka  ifnavijv,  *  Maestis  .  .  .  implet/ 
perhaps  from  Lucr.  11  146,  *  liquidis  ioca 
vocibus  oppleni,'  as  Cerda  suggests. 

516.  *NullaVenus  :*  [see  E.  X  12  note.] 

*  Aniraum  flexere  : '  Catull.  LXiv  330, 

*  Quae  tibi  flexanimo  mentem  perfimdat 
amore.*  The  meaning,  as  it  would  be  ex- 
pressed  in  prose,  seems  to  be,  *  no  passion 
bowed  his  soul,  so  that  he  took  on  him 
the  yoke  of  wedlock.*  If  we  choose  to 
press  *  non  ulli  flexere  hymenaei,'  under- 
standing  it  of  the  softening  influence  of 
marriage,  we  may  comp.  Lucr.  V  1017, 

*  puerique  parentum  Blanditiis  facile  in- 
genium  fregere  superbum.' 

517.  The  places  mentioned  in  this  and 
the  following  line  are  doubtless  intended 
by  Virg.  to  be  in  or  near  Thrace,  as  Heyne 
remarks,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  Orpheus 
would  be  represented  as  waodering  far 
north  of  his  own  country ;  so  that  we 
must  once  more  note  the  poet's  loose  hand- 
ling  of  ge<^raphy. 

*  Hyperboreas,'  iii  196.  Trapp  says  of 
this  ana  the  next  line,  *  Those  verses  are 
enough  to  make  one  shudder  at  Mid- 
summer.' 

518.  *  Riphaeis,'  note  on  i  240. 

*  Viduata  is  similarly  used  by  Lucr.  V 
840,  *Orba  pedum  partim,  manuum  vidu- 
ata  vicissim.'     Virg.    may  have  chosen 

*  viduata '  with  reference  to  Orpheus'  con- 
dition,  but  the  thought,  even  tnus  slightly 
hinted  at,  would  be  a  mere  conceit, 

530.  '  Munus '  is  technically  used  of 
funeral  honours  (A.  iv  624,  vi  686,  xi 
26,  and  instances  cited  by  the  lexx. ),  that 
being,  according  to  one  opinion  (see  Ter- 
tullian  de  Spect.  12),  the  sense  which  led 
to  another  technical  application  of  the 
word,  to  games,  shows,  etc.     It  does  not 


seem  harsh  to  speak  of  Orpheus'  constancy 
and  suflering  sorrow  as  a  '  munus '  to 
Eurydice  in  this  sense,  especially  as  *  <juo  * 
a]X)l<^es  for  the  word  with  which  it  is 
joined,  *  a  tribute  like  this.*  So  in  A.  rv 
624  the  Tyrians  are  charged  to  be  the 
implacable  enemies  of  the  Trojans,  as  a 

*  munus '  to  Dido's  ashes.  There  wonld 
be  considerable  probability  in  the  inter- 
pretation  of  Asper,  mentioned  by  Philarg.a 

*  ob  quara  rem,'  ob  x^^^  ('  quo  munere ' 
=  *  cuius  [Orphei]  munere '),  if  it  could  be 
supported  by  examples ;  but  though  such 
expressions  as  'vestro  munere'  (l  7), 
*•  munere  divom '  (ib.  238),  help  us  to  see 
how  the  phrase  might  have  arisen,  they  do 
not  entitle  us  to  assume  its  existence.  [I 
suspect,  however,  that  Asper  read  'quo 
nomine,'  as  the  Beme  scholia  conclude 
their  note  by  saying '  numine,  alii  munere.' 
— H.  N.] 

*  Spretae  munere'then  will  mean  'slighted 
by  tne  tribute,'  i.e.  feelins  them^ves 
slighted.  *  Spemo'  is  speciaUy  used  of  le- 
jected  love,  E.  iii  74,  A.  i  27,  etc 

'  Matres '  seems  a  strange  word  for  the 
marriageable  women  of  Thrace  (Ov.  M. 
XI  3  has  '  nurus  Ciconum '),  but  it  is  prob. 
applied  to  them  as  Bacchansds,  like  Owvea» 
"Awow  fjuirkpa,  Aesch.  Ag.  1235. 

521.  The  story  as  told  by  Ovid  is  that 
the  Thracian  women,  while  in  the  midst 
of  their  orgies,  accidentally  saw  Orpheus, 
remembered  his  scom,  and  tore  him  in 
pieces. 

522.  [Nonius  p.  405  reads  '  diversnm.' 
— H.  N.) 

523.  The  application  of  'marmoreos' 
to  the  body  b  as  old  as  Ludlius  (xxviil 
47),  '  Hic  corpus  solidum  invenies,  hic 
stare  papillas  Pectore  marmoreo,'  where 
however  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  firm- 
ness  of  flesh  rather  than  to  colour. 

'  Caput  a  cervice  revulsum '  is  from  Eim. 
Ann.  462. 
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gurgite  cum  medio  portans  Oeagrius  Hebrus 
volveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  Hngua,        525 
a  miseram  Eurydicen !   anima  fugiente  vocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripae.* 

Haec  Proteus,  et  se  iactu  dedit  aequor  in  altum, 
quaque  dedit,  spumantem  undam  sub  vertice  torsit. 
at  non  Cyrene ;  namque  ultro  adfata  timentem  :     530 

*Nate,  licet  tristis  animo  deponere  curas. 
haec  omnis  morbi  causa;  hinc  miserabile  Nymphae, 
cum  quibus  illa  choros  lucis  agitabat  in  altis, 
exitium  misere  apibus.     tu  munera  supplex 
tende,  petens  pacem,  et  facilis  venerare  Napaeas ;  535 


524.  OeagruswasthcfatherofOrpheus; 
'Oeagrius' here  =  *patemus.* 

525.  *  Vox  ipsa,*  the  mere  voice,  as  if 
it  were  a  separate  organ,  like  the  tongue. 
*  Frigida,*  v.  506. 

5*6.  *Vocabat,*  not  that  he  invoked 
her  in  death  (which  the  mode  of  the  ad* 
dress  contradicts),  but  that  he  went  on 
lamenting  her  in  death  as  in  life. 

527.  *  Toto  flumine,'  if  pressed,  seems 
to  mean  over  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  stream  down  which  the  head 
noated  while  it  retained  its  power  of 
speech.  To  suppose  that  the  head  kept 
murmuring  on  in  its  course  down  the 
stream  till  it  reached  the  sea,  would  be 
to  suppose  the  poet's  imagination  losing 
itself  in  mere  extravagance. 

528-547.  '  Proteus  ended  and  left  him. 
Cyrene  remained  to  tell  him  the  cure  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  his  loss.  It  came,  she 
said,  from  the  nymphs,  who  were  to  be 
appeased  by  the  sacnfice  of  four  of  his  best 
bulls,  their  bodies  being  left  in  the  sacred 
grove.  On  the  ninth  day  he  was  to  retum 
to  the  grove,  having  first  paid  funeral 
honours  to  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.' 

528.  wc  tlfrdtv,  vvb  vovrov  Uwraro 
KVfutivovrOf  Od.  IV  570.  In  Hom.  Proteus 
departs  much  less  abruptly  than  in  Vii^., 
answering  questions  from  Menelaus,  and 
comforting  him  after  the  news  of  his 
brother's  death.  Here  variety  is  securied, 
without  departure  from  prophetic  custom, 
by  confining  him  to  a  narrative  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  calamity,  and  leav- 
ing  the  rest  to  be  said  bv  Cyrene.  But  the 
fact  remains,  that,  so  far  as  the  manner 
of  his  communication  is  concemed,  he  is 
too  much  the  mouthpiece  of  the  poet, 


though  the  narrative  is  certainly  so  con- 
ducted  as  to  excite  pity  for  Orpheus  be- 
yond  every  other  feeling,  and  so  to  re- 
present  to  Aristaeus  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion. 

*  lactu*  expresses  the  mode ;  *  lapsu  effu- 
giunt'  A.  II  225,  *  cursu  tendit  *  ib.  321. 

529.  'Torsitsub  vertice  :*  quodvulgari 
usu,  vortice  vel  in  vorticem,  ita  ut  vortex 
fieret  (Heyne).  Proteus,  diving  to  the 
depth,  is  said  to  wreath  the  water  in  foam 
under  the  eddy,  the  poet's  object  being  to 
give  the  two  images,  of  a  body  shooting 
down  and  sending  up  water,  and  of  the 
eddy  that  agitates  the  surface. 

530.  '  At,'  elliptic  as  in  iii  349. 
*UItro  adfata,^  spoke  without  waiting 

to  be  addressed,  spoke  at  once. 

531.  Comp.  Aesch.  Ag.  165,  Hrbfi&rav 
Afrb  ^vriSoQ  a-xOoQ  Xprj  fiaXiiv  IrrjTVfiwi, 
Med.  originally  had  *componere.' 

533.  tor  the  dances  of  the  nymphs, 
comp.  A.  I  498  foll. 

535-  *Tende'  pictures  the  attitude  of 
suppliance,  outstretched  hands  with  gifts 
in  them.  *  Tendentemque  manus  Pria- 
mum  respexit  inermis,'  A.  i  487. 

*  Pacem,'  recondliation  with  the  gods, 
A.  III  261,  etc.  There  is  a  verbal  re- 
semblance  to  Lucr.  i  40,  *  Funde,  petens 
placidam  Romanis,  incluta,  pacem.^ 

*  Facilis '  is  not  an  infrequent  epithet  of 
the  nymphs,  denoting  their  accessibility. 
So  *faciles  Amadryades'  Prop.  ii  (iii) 
xxxiv  76,  *  Naiades  faciles '  Nemes.  Cyn. 

94- 

The  *  Napaeae,'  vatralai,  are  distin- 
guished  from  the  Dryades,  whom  they 
seem  to  have  generally  resembled,  byCol. 
X  264  and  Nemes.  £.  11  20. 
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namque  dabunt  veniam  votis,  irasque  remittent 
sed  modus  orandi  qui  sit,  prius  ordine  dicam. 
quattuor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tauros, 
qui  tibi  nunc  viridis  depascunt  summa  Lycaei, 
delige,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  iuvencas.  540 

quattuor  his  aras  alta  ad  delubra  dearum 
constitue,  et  sacrum  iugulis  demitte  cruorem, 
corporaque  ipsa  boum  frondoso  desere  luco. 
post,  ubi  nona  suos  Aurora  ostenderit  ortus, 
inferias  Orphei  Lethaea  papavera  mittes  545 

et  nigram  mactabis  ovem  lucumque  revises; 


536.  *  Votis,'  connected  with  *  dabunt,' 
as  if  he  had  said  <  precanti.' 

537.  [*  Qui : '  see  E.  I  18  note.] 

*  Ordine '  expresses  ritual  exactness  of 
detail. 

538.  Four  buUocks  are  sacrificed  when 
Aeneas  goes  down  to  the  shades,  A.  vi 

243- 

*  Eximius '  is  said  by  Festus  (s.  v.)  and 
Macrob.  (Sat.  iii  5)  to  be  primarily  used, 
as  here,  of  cattle  selected  for  sacrifice. 
Donatus  (on  Ter.  Hec.  i  i  9)  adds  that  its 
proper  application  ihere  is  to  pigs,  *  egre- 
gius'  being  the  word  for  oxen  under 
similar  circumstances,  *  lectus  *  for  sheep. 
Rom.  has  '  exiraio  praestantis.' 

539.  Comp.  theinvocationof  Aristaeus, 
i  14.  The  locality  here  agrees  with  his 
title  *Arcadius  magister,'  v.  283,  but 
scarcely  with  the  topography  of  the  pre- 
sent  slory,  v.  317. 

540.  *  Intacta  cervice,'  never  yoked. 
So  *  grege  de  intacto,'  A.  vi  38.  Comp. 
G.  iii  162  foll.,  where  the  separation  of 
cattle  according  to  their  destination  is 
dwelt  on.  Thus  *  intacta  cervice'  is 
equivalent  to  *  eximios.' 

*Intacta'  [Macrob.  and  Servius,  with 
Med.  and  the  Vat.  and  St.  Gall  fragments. 
The  Beme  scholia,  Rom.,  Ver.  and  Gud. 
have  *intactas.'] 

542.  Elsewhere  'constituo'  is  used  of 
setting  the  victims  before  the  altar,  A.  v 
237,  VI  244.  So  'statuere  aram'  viii 
271,  *statuere  iuvencum'  ix  627. 

*  lugulis  demitte  cruorem  : '  Germ.  well 
comp.  Eur.  Heracl.  821  (of  the  sacri- 
ficers),  d^trat/  AaifiCiv  fiportiuv  €v9i>c 
ovfHov  ^6pov,  which  Virg.  may  possibly 
have  had  in  mind. 

[*Dimitte'Med.— H.  N.] 


543.  *  Corpora  ipsa,'  as  distinct  from 
their  blood,  and  perhaps  firom  their 
tbroats.      There  nmy  be  some  point  in 

*  frondoso,'  as  answering  to  the  dosii^ 
up  of  the  chamber  recomraended  v.  303, 
but  the  discrepancy  pointed  out  on  v.  30» 
wams  us  against  looking  too  minutely  for 
signs  of  analogy. 

544.  Heyne  suggests  that  Virg.  refers 
to  the  Novemdiale,  a  sacri6ce  performed 
nine  days  after  a  funeral  (A.  v  64).  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  he  wishes  to 
give  time  for  the  production  of  the 
swarm,  though  not  so  long  as  was  con- 
sidered  necessary  in  actual  practice  (see 
on  v.  303). 

545.  *  Inferias,'  as  funeral  offerings. 
*Viventis  rapit,  inferias  quos  immoTet 
umbris,'  A.  x  519. 

*Orphei,'  Greek  dative.      (Rom.   has 

*  Orpheo.') 

*  Lethaea  papavera  :*  [as  G.  i  78,  A.  iv 
486  *  spargens  umida  mella  soporiferumque 
papaver.'  The  epithet  comes  firom  uie 
narcotic  poppy  head,  but  is  merely  oma- 
mental  in  Vugil,  who  never  mentions  the 
poppy  as  a  narcotic.  In  A.  iv  486  he 
refers  to  the  sweet  and  nutritive  poppy 
seeds,  which,  mixed  with  hone^,  fonn  a 
dainty  (see  Henry,  Aeneidea  ii  p.  762). 
The  point  of  the  offering  here  is  not  dear.] 

*  Mittes  :  *  Cerda  comp.  Lucr.  iii  S^ 

*  nigras  mactant  pecudes  et  manibu*  divis 
Inferiasmittunt'  The  future  b  imperative, 
as  E.  X  31,  etc 

546.  *  Nigram  ovem  : '  Aeneas  (A.  VI 
249  foll )  sacriBces  a  black  lamb  to  Night 
and  Earth,  f and  black  victims  were  gener« 
ally  selected  for  sacrifices  to  the  Manes. 
Thus  the  blood  of  a  black  sheep  was  one 
of  the  offerings  at  the  Parentalia.] 
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placatam  Eurydicen  vitula  venerabere  caesa.' 

Haud  mora;  continuo  matris  praecepta  facessit; 
ad  delubra  venit,  monstratas  excitat  aras, 
quattuor  eximios  praestanti  corpore  tauros  550 

ducit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  iuvencas. 
post,  ubi  nona  suos  Aurora  induxerat  ortus, 
inferias  Orphei  mittit,  lucumque  revisit. 
hic  vero  subitum  ac  dictu  mirabile  monstrum 
aspiciunt,  liquefacta  boum  per  viscera  toto  555 

stridere  apes  utero  et  ruptis  effervere  costis, 
immensasque  trahi  nubes,  iamque  arbore  summa 


547.  This  line  contains  an  intimation 
from  Cyrene  that  her  son  will  find  his 
bees  restored,  and  that  then  he  is  to  offer 
A  calf  as  a  thank-offering  to  Eurydice : 
*•  you  will  go  back  to  the  g^ve  .  .  . 
smd  then,  fmding  £.  appeas^,  you  will 
honour  her'  etc  The  sacrifice  of  the 
bulls  and  the  offerings  to  Orpheus  have 
appeased  £.,  being  really  offered  to  her 
as  well.  Possibly  there  may  be  some- 
thing  delicate  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
propitiatory  offerings  required  by  the 
husband  from  the  thank-offering  which 
contents  the  wife ;  but  it  may  be  no  more 
than  one  of  those  poetical  varieties  of 
which  Virg.  is  fond.  The  line  has  been 
commonly  understood  as  merely  an  addi- 
tional  injunction,  but  with  this  sense 
there  is  much  awkwardness  in  its  position 
after  *  lucumque  revises.'  [Ribbeck  Prol. 
p.  47  agrees  with  Con. :  '  id  ipsum  agitur 
ut  infenis  placatur  £urydice,  et  placatam 
esse  in  luco  ex  prodi^ocomperit  Aristaeus : 
placatae  autem  gratias  agere  iubetur  caesa 
vitula.'  Bentley,  among  others,  placed 
v.  547  before  546.] 

548-558.  *He  follows  his  mothcr*s 
directions,  and  on  retuming  to  the  grove, 
finds  the  carcases  of  the  oxen  alive  with 
bees,  which  sivarm  on  a  tree.' 

54iB.  For  'facessit'  Med.  and  Gud. 
have  *  capessit. '  '  lussa  capessere '  occurs 
A.  I  77,  but  '  to  despatch '  is  here  more 
appropriate  than  <to  undertake,'  as  the 
stronger  word. 

549.  '  Monstratas  aras,  *  like  '  monstrata 
piacula,'  A.  iv  636. 

'  £xcitat,'  builds,  Cic.  L^.  11  27,  '  nec 
e  lapide  excitare  plus'  (ofa  tomb)  etc 
In  A.  VIII  543  *  aras  £xcitat '  is  used  of 
kindling. 

S50i  55 X.    Rom.   corr.  and  originally 


Gud.  have  *  eximio  praestantis ; '  *  eximio ' 
is  also  the  reading  of  Med.  In  551  Rom. 
and  orijginally  Gud.  have  Mntactas.' 
Med.  originally  had  *  intacto.' 

551.  *Ducit,'leadstothealtar.  *Duc 
nigras  pecudes,*  A.  VI  153,  etc 

The  repetition  is  of  course  an  imitation 
of  thc  Homeric  narrativc  Heyne,  refer- 
ring  to  Bentiey  on  Milton,  Par.  L.  X 
1086,  and  Upton  on  Spenser*s  Faery 
Queen,  pp.  643,  644,  finds  a  reason  for 
these  repetitions  in  the  poet*s  wish  not  to 
alter  gratuitously  or  tastelessly  what  had 
once  been  said  well ;  but  in  an  old  epic 
writer  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  any- 
thing  deeper  than  that  simplicity  whicn, 
addressing  a  simple  audience,  thinks 
more  of  explicit  information  than  of  orna* 
niental  variety,  and  is  only  occasionally 
visited  with  unwillingness  ovtic  <i^i9Xw( 
eipfifuva  /ivOoXoycvecv. 

552.  *  Induxerat,*  had  ushered  into  the 
sky.  *  lam  nox  inducere  terris  Umbras 
.  .  .  parabat,'  Hor.  S.  I  v  9. 

553.  Rom.  has  *  Orpheo,*  as  in  v.  545. 

554.  *  Monstrum,'  a  prodigy,  very  fre- 
quent  in  the  Aeneid,  A.  ii  680,  etc 

This  passage  and  w.  308  foIL  above 
illustrate  each  other.  Here  the  bodies  of 
the  oxen  are  not  bruised,  but  the  flesh 
becomes  deliquescent,  and  the  sides  give 
way,  when  the  bees,  which  are  supposed 
to  form  in  the  stomach,  force  their  way 
through. 

556.  Lucr.  II  928,  'vermisque  effer* 
vere,  terram  Int^mpestivos  cum  putor 
cepit  ob  imbris. '  •  Costae '  and  •  viscera  * 
are  connected,  as  A.  i  211,  'Tergora 
deripiunt  costis  et  viscera  nudant.' 

557.  The  swarming  of  the  bees  is  de- 
scribed  much  as  in  w.  58  foU.  Comp. 
also  A.  VII  64  foll. 
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confluere  ct  lentis  uvam  demittere  ramis. 

Haec  super  arvorum  cultu  pecorumque  canebam 
et  super  arboribus,  Caesar  dum  magnus  ad  altum  560 
fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  victorque  volentis 
per  populos  dat  iura,  viamque  adfectat  Olympo. 
illo  Vergilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 


'  Arbore '  is  local ;  '  confluere '  is  used 
as  if  Mn  arborem '  had  preceded. 

558.  '  Uvam  demittere '  is  doubtless 
su^ested  by  fiorpvibv  dk   irfrovrai,  II. 

559-566.  *So  ends  my  rural  poem, 
written  while  Caesar  is  winning  glories  in 
the  East,  in  my  retreat  at  Naples,  by  me, 
poct  of  the  Eclogues.* 

These  lines,  thou^h  found  in  all  MSS. 
[and  known  to  Servius,  the  Beme  scholia, 
etc.],  have  becn  condcmned  bysomecritics 
as  the  production  of  a  grammarian,  Hke 
the  four  lines  jprefixed  to  the  Aeneid  in 
some  late  MSS.  Such  summaries  were 
frequently  produced  as  exercises  by  later 
writers,  while  they  are  uncommon  in  the 
undoubted  works  of  poets  themselves.  But 
the  unanimity  of  the  MSS.  [and  other 
authorities]  is  an  argument  not  easy  to 
rebut,  while  the  lines  may  be  vindicated  on 
their  own  ground  as  completing  a  poem 
which  would  otherwise  wear  an  unfinished 
air,  and  as  containing  nothing  unworthy  of 
Virg.  The  poet  had  begun  with  Caesar ; 
he  now  ends  with  him,  contriving  at  the 
same  time  to  institute  a  kind  of  parallel 
between  the  laurels  which  the  master  of 
the  world  has  been  winning  in  Asia  and 
the  more  peacefiil  triumphs  which  the 
Muse  has  been  achieving  at  Naples.  He 
may  have  taken  the  hint  of  an  auto- 
biographical  conclusion  from  some  Alex- 
andrine  writer,  for  the  two  extant  works 
of  Nicander  both  end  with  a  couplet  in 
which  the  writer  recommends  himself  by 
name  to  the  reader's  notice.  The  conclu- 
sion  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  fumishes 
indirect  evidence  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
lines,  as,  if  not  actually  modelled  on  them, 
it  shows  at  any  rate  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
assertinn  which  breathes  in  both  was  not 
foreign  to  the  Roman  poetry  of  that 
pertod.  Other  critics,  of  whom  Heyne 
»  one,  have  been  satisfied  with  rejecting 
the  four  last  lines,  a  view  less  consistent 
than  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported. 

559.  *  Haec  canebam  :    a  formula  like 


that  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  'Haec  tibi 
dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunae,' 
Hor.  Ep.  I  X  49.  Wagn.  comp.  E.  x  70, 
'Haec  sat  erit,  divae,  vestrum  cecinisse 
poetam,'  which  he  regards  as  the  finale  of 
the  whole  book  of  Eclogues. 

*Supcr  cultu,'  like  *super  Priamo 
rogitans,'  A.  i  750.  *  Scribere  super  re  ' 
is  uscd  by  Cic.  Att.  xvi  6. 
[*CuItus'  the  St.  Gall  fragm.— H.  N.] 
560-562.  The  period  referred  to  in  these 
lines  is  that  of  Octavian's  progress  in  the 
East  after  Actium.  The  meaning  b 
evidently  that  the  poem  was  finished  while 
these  Eastern  operations  were  taking 
place.     See  p.  164. 

561.  *  Fulminat,'  like  *  fiilminat  Aeneas 
armb '  A.  xii  654  ;  the  Scipios  are  called 
*  fulmina  belli '  Lucr.  iii  1034,  A.  vi  842« 

*  Bello '  is  abl.  instrum.  as  '  armis '  in 
A.  XII  654. 

[*  Bello '  and  *  Euphraten '  are  both  used 
loosely,  like  •extrerais  Asiae  oris  '  il  171. 
For  the  actual  details  see  Merivale  (ed.  i) 
iii  358,  Mommsen  R.  G.  v  370-2.] 

562.  *  lura '  [gives  judgment,  i.e.  rulcs : 
comp.  Bell.  Alexandr.  78,*iuraintetrarchas 
reges  civitates  distribuit,'  referring  also  to 
Octavian  in  29.  So  A.  i  293,  *  iura 
dabunt,'  shall  rule  the  world,  v  758,  vn 
246,  VIII  670,  Hor.  Od.  III  iii  44,  etc — 
H.  N.  For  a  different  sense  of  *  iura  *  sec 
II  501.] 

*  Adfectare  viam,*  so  Ter.  Ad.  v  viii  71 
'hi  gladiatorio  animo  ad  me  adfectant 
viam,'  [twice  in  Pkiutus,  twice  in  Terence, 
Cic.  Rosc.  Am.  48,  etc,  to  move  towards.] 
Caesar  is  described  as  making  his  way  to 
actual  immortality  (i  503),  not  as  a  god  on 
earth  (i  42). 

*  Olympo '  dative,  like  *  it  clamor  caelo  * 
A.  V  451,  G.  II  306,  etc. 

563.  The  contrast  between  Caesar  and 
the  poet,  hinted  in  the  previous  lines,  is 
here  drawn  out,  not  only  occupations  being 
compared,  but  places,  and  even  names. 
The  spelling  *  Vergilium '  is  found  in  the 
best  MSS.,  the  St.  Gall  palimpsest,  Med. 
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Parthenope,  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti, 

carmina  qui  lusi  pastorum,  audaxque  iuventa,         565 

Tityre,  te  patulae  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi. 


and  Rom.,  [and  is  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions. — H.  N.     Sec  p.  xviii  note.] 

564.  *  Parthenope,'  the  other  old  name 
of  Naples  (Neapolis),  from  the  grave  of 
one  ot  the  Sirens  of  that  name.  *  Sirenum 
dedit  una  suum  memorabile  nomen  Par- 
thenope  muris  Acheloias,*  SiL  xii  33, 
quoted  by  Emm. 

•Oti,*  peace,  E.  i  6.  *  Studiis  oti* 
then  is  opposed  to  *  studiis  belli,'  A.  i  14, 
the  genitive  here,  if  not  there,  being 
possessive. 

*Florentem  :*  Cic.  Ep.  iv  13,  *studia . . . 
quibus  a  pueritia  floruisti.'  The  expres- 
sion  there  seems  to  imply  something  of  a 
compliment ;  here  it  probably  oiUy  de- 
notes  abundance. 

'Ignobilis*  opposed  to  active  life  and 
fame.    *  Solus  ubi  in  silvis  Italis  ignobilis 


aevum  Exigeret,*  A.   vii  776.      Comp. 
'inglorius,*  above,  il  486. 

565.  '  Carmina  pastorum '  is  not  '  car- 
mina  pastoralia,*  but  refers  to  the  actual 
songs  of  shepherds  in  the  Bucolics. 

*  Lusi '  E.  iia 

'  Audax  iuventa : '  he  is  thinking  of 
bucolic  poetry,  not  as  compared  with 
other  kinds  of  poetry,  but  with  reference 
to  its  own  stanaard,  with  some  such  feel- 
ings  as  those  embodied  E.  ix  32  foll. 
Heyne  comp.  'audacibus  adnue  coeptis,* 
above,  i  40.  [The  Beme  scholia  read 
'auxique  iuventa,*mentioning  *audax'  as 
a  variant — H.  N.] 

566.  E.  1 1,  which  sho¥rs  that  *  sub  teg- 
mine  £ei^ '  here  refers  to  Tityrus.  Rom. 
has  '  cedni  patulae.' 


DDi 
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ON 

THE   LATER   DIDACTIC   POETS   OF   ROME. 

Having  spoken  of  the  Latin  Pastoral  writers  who  came  after  Viigil,  I 
may  be  expected  to  say  something  of  his  successors  in  Didactic  Poetry. 
It  is  tnie  that  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel :  in  the  former  not  only  the 
kind  of  poetry,  but  the  subject,  was  the  same  as  Virgirs  own :  in  the 
latter  the  similarity  merely  afifects  the  form,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
matter.  Like  Virgil,  Calpumius  and  Nemesianus  sang  of  the  contests, 
loves,  laments  of  shepherds :  unlike  Virgil,  Manilius  and  Grattius, 
Nemesianus  and  Serenus  Sammonicus  sing  of  astronomy  and  astrology, 
of  the  chase,  and  of  the  cure  of  diseases.  Here,  however,  as  in  the 
Introductory  Essay  to  the  Georgics,  I  address  those  who,  like  myselfi 
are  students  of  Roman  poetry,  not  students  of  Roman  agriculture,  so 
that  I  need  no  apology  for  devoting  a  short  time  to  the  examination  of 
writers  whose  works  resemble  the  Georgics,  as  the  Georgics  themselves 
resemble  not  the  treatises  of  Cato  and  Varro,  but  the  poems  of  Lucre- 
tius.  These  writers  of  course  will  be  themselves  considered  simply 
with  reference  to  their  form :  to  discuss  their  matter  is  beyond  my 
purpose. 

The  most  considerable  Latin  Didactic  poem  subsequent  to  the 
Georgics  is  unquestionably  the  Astronomica  of  Manilius.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  consisting  respectively  of  926,  970,  682,  935,  and  745 
lines,  so  that  its  length  is  nearly  double  that  of  VirgiPs  work.  No 
allusion  to  it  occurs  in  any  ancient  writers :  it  is  not  even  quoted  by  a 
single  grammarian:  indeed,  there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence  till  the 
eleventh  century,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  probable  date  of  its 
earliest  MS. ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  own  intemal  evidence,  as 
estimated  by  the  most  competent  critics,  would  seem  to  refer  it  to  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.'  The  work  is  apparently  written  with  that  average 
command  of  the  hexameter  which,  after  the  example  set  by  Viigil, 

^  [The  *  Astronomica '  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  Augustus*  rdgn. 
or  under  Tiberius :  the  name  of  the  author  is  uncertain,  as  *  Manilius  *  seems  to  liu:k 
authority.     See  Teuffel,  253.] 
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became  almost  a  matter  of  course  for  a  Roman  poet,  and  the  language 
has  much  of  that  elaboration  and  point  which  after  the  Augustan  age 
was  exacted  as  a  necessity,  while  it  ceased  to  be  a  merit :  but  there  is 
no  genuine  energy  or  felicity  of  diction :  the  expressions  are  frequently 
forced,  and  the  thoughts,  where  not  obvious,  degenerate  into  conceits. 
I  propose  to  justify  this  character  of  a  poem  which  numbers  the  younger 
Scaliger  and  Bentley  among  its  editors,  and  Creech,  not  the  worst 
versifier  of  Dryden's  contemporaries,  among  its  translators,  by  a  few 
extracts  from  the  more  professedly  poetical  passages,  and  afterwards  to 
give  some  notion  of  the  general  treatment  by  an  analysis  of  the  First 
Book. 

Each  of  the  five  books  is  introduced  by  a  long  exordium,  in  which 
the  author  was  evidently  anxious  to  display  his  powers  as  a  poet.  The 
first  book  has  an  introduction  of  117  lines,  the  second  of  at  least  59, 
the  third  0^42,  the  fourth  of  121,  the  fifth  of  29 :  and  similar  halting- 
places  are  fumished  by  the  conclusions  of  the  first  and  third  books. 
In  the  opening  of  the  second  book  Manilius  elaborates  the  same 
thought  which  is  enforced  by  Virgil  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Georgic,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  subject  which  had  not  been  exhausted 
by  previous  treatment :  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  far  the  rhetorician  is 
removed  from  the  poet.  After  speaking  of  Homer  in  lines  of  which  the 
text  is  too  uncertain  to  make  them  worth  quoting,  he  comes  to  Hesiod. 

*  Proximus  illi 
Hesiodus  memorat  divos  divomque  parentis 
et  Chaos  enixum  terras,  orbemque  sub  illo 
infantem,  et  primos  titubantia  sidera  partus, 
Titanesque  senes,  lovis  et  cunabula  magni, 
et  sub  fratre  viri  nomen,  sine  fratre  parentis, 
atque  iterum  patrio  nascentem  corpore  Bacchum, 
omniaque  immenso  volitantia  lumina  mundo. 
quin  etiam  ruris  cultus  legesque  notavit 
militiamque  soli,  quod  coUes  Bacchus  amaret, 
quod  fecunda  Ceres  campos,  quod  Pallas  utrumque, 
atque  arbusta  vagis  essent  quod  adultera  pomis, 
silvarumque  deos,  sacrataque  munia  nymphis, 
pacis  opus,  magnos  naturae  condit  in  usus.' 

The  first  remark  which  occursto  the  mind  is  on  the  needless  frigidity 
of  this  enumeration  of  Hesiod^s  works  and  their  various  subjects,  when 
a  line  or  two,  mentioning  the  poet  and  indicating  the  character  of  his 
poetry,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient :  the  second  is  on  the  equally 
gratuitous  conceits  with  which  the  details  are  embellished,  as  in  the 
lines  about  the  creation,  about  Jupiter,  and  about  Bacchus. 

In  entering  upon  the  third  book  he  tells  us  that  he  is  undertaking  a 
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new  and  difficult  part  of  his  subject,  and  prepares  himself  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  effort  by  proclaiming  what  he  is  not  going  to  sing. 

'  Non  ego  in  exddium  caeli  nascentia  bella 
fulminis  et  flammas,  partus  in  matre  sepultos  ; 
non  coniuratos  reges,  Troiaque  cadente 
Hectora  venalem  dneri»  Piiamumque  ferentem  : 
Colchida  nec  referam  vendentem  regna  parentisy 
et  lacerum  fratrem  stupro,  segetesque  virorum, 
taurorumque.truces  flammas,  vigilemque  draconem, 
et  reduces  annos,  auroque  incendia  facta, 
et  male  conceptos  partus  peiusque  necatos : 
non  annosa  canam  Messanae  bella  nocentis, 
septenosque  duces,  ereptaque  fiilmine  flammis 
moenia  Thebarum,  et  victam  quia  vicerat  urbem, 
germanosque  patris  referam  matrisque  nepotes, 
natorumque  epulas,  conversaque  sidera  retro 
ereptumque  diem  :  nec  Persico  bella  profimdo 
indicta,  et  magna  prantum  sub  classe  latentem, 
immissumque  fretum  terris,  iter  aequoris  undis : 
non  regis  magni  spatio  maiore  canenda, 
quam  sint  acta,  loquar :  Romanae  gentis  origo» 
totque  duces,  orbis  tot  bella  atque  otia,  et  omnis 
in  populi  unitts  leges  ut  cesserit  orbis, 
diflfertur.' 

Yet,  if  these  lines  are  frigid  in  their  conception  and  afTectedly  obscure 
in  their  expression,  we  need  not  refuse  the  praise  of  ingenuity  to  those 
which  immediately  follow,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  ease  of  writing  on 
such  hackneyed  themes  with  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  his  own 
subject. 

'  Fadle  est  ventis  dare  vela  secundis, 
fecundumque  solum  varias  agitare  per  artis, 
auroque  atque  ebori  decus  addere,  cum  rudis  ipsa 
materies  niteat     spedosis  condere  rebus 
carmina,  volgatum  est  opus  et  componere  simplex. 
at  mihi  per  numeros  ignotaque  nomina  rerum, 
temp>oraque  et  varios  casus,  momentaque  mundi, 
signorumque  vices,  partisque  in  partibus  ipsis 
luctandum  est,  quae  nosse  ninus,  quid  ?  dicere,  quantum  est  ? 
carmine,  quid,  proprio  ?  pedibus,  quid,  iungere  certis  ?  * 

The  fourth  book  commences  with  some  reflections  on  the  problem 
of  human  life,  which  he  solves  by  the  doctrine  of  fate. 

'  Quid  tam  sollicitis  vitam  consumimus  annis, 
torquemurque  metu  caecaque  cupidine  rerum, 
aetemisque  senes  curis,  dum  quaerimus  aevum, 
perdimus,  et  nuUo  votorum  flne  beati 
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victuros  agimus  semper,  nec  vivimus  unquam  ? 

pauperiorque  bonis  quisque  est,  quo  plura  requirit, 

nec  quod  habet  numerat,  tantum  quod  non  habet  optat ; 

cumque  sui  parvos  usus  natura  reposcat, 

materiam  struimus  magnae  per  vota  ruinae, 

luxuriamque  lucris  emimus,  luxuque  rapinas, 

et  summum  census  pretium  est,  effundere  censum« 

solvite,  mortales,  animos,  curasque  levate, 

totque  supervacuis  vitam  deflere  querellis. 

fata  regunt  orbem,  certa  stant  omnia  lege, 

longaque  per  certos  signantur  tempora  casus.' 

Not  content  with  enunciating  his  discovery,  he  proceeds  to  apply  it, 
tediously  enough,  to  the  various  events  in  mythical  and  historical  times. 
Without  fate,  he  asks,  could  the  fire  have  fled  from  Aeneas?  could 
Troy  have  been  victorious  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  destiny  ?  would  the 
wolf  have  reared  the  two  brothers  ?  would  Rome  have  been  developed 
out  of  a  few  cottages  ?  could  shepherds  have  made  the  Capitol  the 
seat  of  the  Ughtnings,  and  enclosed  Jupiter  in  his  own  fortress  ?  Mucius, 
Horatius,  Cloelia,  the  fate  of  the  Curiatii,  the  battles  of  Cannae  ^d 
Trasimene,  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  escape  of  Hannibal  by  death,  the 
sodal  and  civil  wars,  Marius  lying  a  ruin  among  ruins,  and  rising  from 
the  precincts  of  Carthage  to  conquer  a  world,  Pompey  bumt  on  the 
shore  of  Nile,  and  Caesar  bleeding  in  the  senate,  all  show  that  there 
must  be  Fate  in  the  world. 

'  Hoc  nisi  fata  darent,  nunquam  fortuna  tulisset.' 

A  specimen  of  his  narrative  power  occurs  in  the  fifth  book,  where, 
having  to  speak  of  the  constellation  of  Andromeda,  he  tells  the  tale  of 
her  deliverance  by  Perseus  in  a  style  which,  as  Bemhardy  aptly  remarks,^ 
reminds  us  of  the  show-pieces  of  Seneca  the  tragedian.  These  are 
Perseus'  feelings  when  he  first  sees  the  beautiful  prisoner. 

*  Isque  ubi  pendentem  vidit  de  rupe  puellam, 
deriguit  fade,  quem  non  stupefecerat  hostis, 
vixque  manu  spolium  tenuit,  victorque  Medusae 
victus  in  Andromeda  est.     iam  cautibus  invidet  ipsis, 
felicisque  vocat  teneant  quae  membra  catenas. 
et  postquam  poenae  causam  cognovit  ab  ipsa, 
destinat  in  thalamos  per  bellum  vadere  ponti, 
altera  si  Gorgo  veniat,  non  territus  ire.' 

£ut  I  must  redeem  my  promise  of  analyzing  an  entire  portion  of  the 
poem,  the  first  book. 

Manihus   proposes    his   subject,   characterizing  it  very  briefly  as 

^  Grundriss  der  romischen  Litteratur,  p.  454  (2Dd  edition). 
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'  dlvinas  artis  et  conscia  fati  Sidera,  diversos  hominum  variantia  casus/ 
and  recommending  it  as  a  new  strain,  which  is  to  shake  the  woods  of 
Helicon.  With  equal  brevity,  Caesar,  the  worthy  heir  of  a  world  which 
the  gods  gave  to  his  father,  is  acknowledged  as  the  poet's  inspiring 
deity.  When  the  universe  is  at  peace,  the  secrets  of  the  universe  may 
be  most  fitly  unfolded.  The  poet  kindles  fire  on  two  altars,  and  feels  a 
twofold  heat,  the  heat  of  song  and  the  heat  of  his  subject,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  world  itself.  Who  first  revealed  such  divine  secrets  to 
men?  Who  but  the  gods?  It  was  Mercury  who  first  disclosed  the 
wondrous  movements  of  the  stars :  Nature  assisted  in  the  work  of 
making  herself  known,  and  taught  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  to 
scrutinize  that  heaven  which  their  power  so  nearly  reached.  The  next 
step  was  made  by  the  priests,  who,  long  familiar  with  divine  things,  were 
allowed  to  perceive  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  life.  Know- 
ledge  was  reduced  to  a  system :  occult  laws  were  discovered,  and  the 
universe  was  seen  to  be  regulated  by  etemal  reason.  Till  then  all  was 
uncertainty :  men  wept  to  find  stars  vanish,  and  were  rejoiced  at  their 
reappearance.  Those  were,  indeed,  days  of  darkness,  when  earth  was 
untilled,  mines  unworked,  the  sea  unnavigated,  and  every  one  thought 
his  stock  of  knowledge  enough.  Time,  penury,  and  experience  worked 
the  cure,  and  taught  language,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace ;  nay  (to  pass  from  more  hackneyed  topics),  taught  divi- 
nation,  magic,  and  necromancy,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  had  mounted 
up  to  heaven  and  studied  nature^s  operations,  the  causes  of  thunder, 
conflagrations,  earthquakes,  rain  and  wind,  and  the  reason  why  winter 
snow  is  softer  than  summer  hail ;  till  the  fiery  bolt  had  been  wrested 
from  Jove  and  transferred  to  the  clouds.  Hence  came  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  the  poet^s  present  subject,  which  he  hopes  to  be  permitted 
to  pursue  through  the  gentle  decline  of  a  long  life. 

First  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  univ^rse, 
glancing,  as  he  passes,  at  the  various  theories  of  its  origin,  chaotic  or 
atomic,  Vulcanian  or  Neptunian,  a  problem  which  he  seems  to  think 
beyond  divine  no  less  than  human  comprehension.  The  upper  part  of 
the  mundane  system  is  fire,  next  comes  air,  which  serves  as  it  were  to 
fan  the  flame  :  thirdly  water,  which  in  like  manner  feeds  the  air  by  its 
exhalations :  lastly  earth,  which  occupies  at  once  the  lowest  place  and 
the  centre,  the  other  elements  falling  off  from  it  in  equal  proportions  on 
all  sides.  This  balance  of  the  earth  preserves  the  r^ular  succession  of 
day  and  night,  the  sun  having  space  in  which  to  circle  round  it.  The 
entire  universe  in  fact  is  similarly  balanced  in  the  void,  so  that  the 
earth  is  only  following  a  higher  example.  The  earth  is  not  a  plain  but  a 
globe  :  so  are  the  stars,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  the  form  being  caused 
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by  the  motion  of  the  universe,  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  form  without 
beginning  or  end,  resembling  that  of  the  gods.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the 
stars  are  not  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Being  spherical,  the 
earth  has  two  poles,  north  and  south.  These  are  visited  altemately  by 
the  sun,  so  that  it  is  day  with  one  part  of  mankind  while  it  is  night 
with  another.  And  this  fourfold  universe  is  govemed  by  one  divine 
intelligence. 

Proceeding  to  details,  he  speaks  of  the  zodiacal  signs  in  their  order, 
contenting  himself  with  enumerating  and  briefly  discriminating  them. 
Then  follows  a  long  muster-roU  of  the  northem  constellations,  extending 
over  nearly  a  hundred  lines.  Seventy  lines  carry  us  through  a  similar 
review  of  the  southem  hemisphere :  and  a  much  briefer  paragraph 
speaks  of  certain  signs  which,  though  completely  invisible,  are  con- 
cluded  to  exist  from  analogy.  Such  is  the  host  of  heaven,  a  mere 
mixed  multitude  to  look  at,  yet  governed  by  unerring  laws.  'Quid 
tam  confusum  spede,  quid  tam  vice  certum  est  ? '  This  regularity  is, 
in  fact,  the  surest  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence. 
When  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  Arctos  and  Orion  were  opposed 
to  each  other  as  they  are  now.  Ages  have  rolled  on,  retribution  has 
come  upon  Greece,  yet  the  face  of  heaven  is  the  same,  unchanging,  and 
therefore  divine.  Forty  lines  are  given  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
circles,  the  Tropics,  and  the  Equator:  thuty  to  the  Colures:  thirty 
more  to  the  Meridian  and  the  Horizon.  The  Zodiac  and  Galaxy  follow, 
the  latter  suggesting  a  number  of  inquiries,  mythological  and  philoso- 
phical,  culminating  in  a  theory  that  it  is  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  the 
heroes,  the  chief  of  whom  are  enumerated  at  a  somewhat  tedious  length. 
The  planets  are  despatched  in  four  lines :  the  comets  receive  a  longer 
commemoration,  which  closes  with  a  passage  evidently  modelled  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  Georgic,  about  their  effects  on  mankind  and  on 
the  empires  of  the  world.  Comets,  we  are  told,  portend  plagues,  like 
that  of  Athens,  when  medicine  gave  way,  funeral  fires  failed,  and  a  great 
nation  perished,  scarcely  leaving  an  heir  behind  it ;  disasters,  as  when 
Germany  tumed  on  Varus  and  shed  the  blood  of  three  Roman  legions ; 
civil  wars,  like  the  battle  of  Philippi,  waged  on  ground  yet  heaving 
with  newly-buried  corpses.  A  brief  prayer  to  the  gods  that  these 
struggles  may  be  the  last  that  Rome  is  destined  to  undergo  terminates 
the  book.^ 

^  In  taking  leave  of  Manilius,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  an  emendation  of  his  text. 
The  passage  is  in  Book  i,  v.  245,  'Nos  in  nocte  sumus,  somnosque  in  membra 
locamus.'  Scallger  reads  'somno  sic,'  Stober  'somno  qui.'  I  should  prefer  Woca- 
mus.'  The  words  are  confiised  Lucr.  v  12,  where  'vocavit'  of  the  MSS.  has  been 
corrected  by  the  edltors  into  '  locavit.' 
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Of  the  Cynegetica  of  Gratdus  a  much  shorter  notice  will  suffice.  TThe 
sole  notice  of  the  author  or  his  work  to  be  found  among  ancient  writers 
is  comprised  in  a  pentameter  of  Ovid  (Ex  Ponto  iv  xvi  34),  occuning 
at  the  end  of  a  list  of  contemporary  poets ;  a  feurt  which  may  reconcile 
the  silence  of  antiquity  about  Manilius  with  the  intrinsic  probability  thal 
the  Astronomica  belong  to  the  Augustan  age.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
history  of  the  poet  is  confined  to  his  name.^  The  extant  evidence  for 
the  text  of  the  Cynegetica  is  two  MSS.,  one  very  imperfect,  the  other 
less  so,  but  parts  as  evidently  corrupt.  A  corrupt  or  imperfect  text,  how- 
ever,  will  not  account  for  the  harshnesses  and  obscurities  with  v^ch  the 
poem  is  disfigured.  These  must  in  the  main  be  imputed  to  the  writer, 
who,  having  none  but  conmion  thoughts  to  express,  is  nevertheless  not 
content  to  express  them  in  common  language. 

The  poem  consists  of  a  single  book  of  540  lines.  Its  opening  is  not 
unpromising.  The  subject  is  proposed  modestly  enough,  *  the  gift  of 
heaven,  the  arts  that  bring  the  huntsman  success/  and  Diana  is  invoked 
as  the  natural  patroness  of  the  subject,  the  goddess  who,  with  the  other 
silvan  powers,  came  to  the  help  of  primeval  man  in  his  unequai  stniggle 
with  the  brutes,  and  taught  him  to  remedy  by  art  the  defects  of  his 
natural  condition.  The  poet  then  proceeds  at  once  to  describe  the  con- 
struction  of  a  net,  and  to  speak  of  the  best  localities  for  getting  the 
materials.  Then  follows  a  digression  which  reads  like  a  piece  of  the 
exordium  violently  separated  from  its  context,  about  the  calamitous  &te 
of  the  old  mjTthological  race  who  ventured  unassisted  to  combat  witb 
wild  beasts.  Retuming  to  details,  he  speaks  of  the  plumage  required 
for  Xh&formido,  of  nooses  and  springes,  and  takes  occasion  to  extol  one 
Dercylos  the  Arcadian,  a  name  unknown  to  mythographers,  as  having 
eamed  by  his  piety  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  not  only  of  the 
springe,  but  of  the  hunting-spear.  After  a  discussion  about  the  best 
shafts  for  hunting-spears,  he  launches  into  a  bolder  strain,  and  enlaiges 
for  350  lines  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  especially  the  metagon,  a 
cross  between  the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  introduc^  by  Hagnon,  another 
unknown  worthy,  on  the  care  which  the  metagon  requires  when  young, 
and  on  the  diseases  and  injuries  incident  to  dogs,  and  their  remedies, 
ending  with  a  description  of  a  solemn  ceremonial  in  Sidly,  where  dis- 

^  In  V.  40, '  At  contra  nostris  inbellia  lina  Faliscis,'  'nostris '  may  be  meant  to  con- 
trast  by  antidpation  with  Spain  and  Egypt,  mentioned  in  the  foUowing  lines,  in  which 
case  it  need  only  mean  *  Italian  :  *  but  it  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  it  is  intended  to 
discriminate  Falerii  irom  Cmnae  and  Etruria,  which  have  just  been  spoken  oL  [The 
spelling  of  the  name,  'Grattius/not '  Gratius,'  is  testified  to  by  the  MSS.  of  the  poem, 
and  fay  Tarious  inscriptions  in  which  '  Grattii '  are  mentioned.  The  poem  has  been 
edited  by  Haupt  (Leipdg,  1838),  and  by  Bahrens  in  his  Poet  LaL  Min.  vol.  L] 
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eased  animals  and  their  keepers  are  anointed  with  oil  from  a  natural 
spring  in  a  cavem  sacred  to  Vulcan,  and  a  companion  picture  of  a  yearly 
lustration  of  hounds  and  hunting  implements  in  the  grove  of  the  Arician 
Diana.  The  remainder  of  the  poem,  only  40  lines,  is  occupied  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  the  preference  being  appa- 
rently  given  to  the  Italian,^  in  a  passage  which  in  its  completed  form 
may  have  been  intended,  as  Wemsdorf  thinks,  as  the  actual  conclusion 
of  the  work,  though  both  symmetry  of  composition  and  the  claims  of 
the  subject  might  certainly  have  pleaded  for  a  more  extended  treatment 
The  following  passage,  on  the  early  training  of  the  metagon,  will,  I 
think,  give  a  fair  notion  of  Grattius,  both  in  his  strength  and  in  his 
weakness.  The  early  part  contains  nice  observation,  pleasingly  expressed, 
though  the  language  sometimes  fails  in  perspicuity ;  the  latter  shows  how 
easily  he  can  fall  into  tasteless  common-place. 

*  Tum  deinde  monebo, 
ne  matrem  indodlis  natorum  turba  fatiget, 
percensere  notis,  iamque  inde  excemere  panros. 
signa  dabunt  ipsL     teneris  vix  artubus  haeret 
iUe  tuos  olim  non  defecturus  honores : 
iamque  illum  impatiens  aequae  vementia  sortis 
extulit :  adfectat  materna  regna  sub  alvo, 
ubera  tota  tenet,  a  tergo  liber  aperto,^ 
dum  tepida  indulget  terris  clementia  mundL 
verum  ubi  Caurino  perstrinxit  frigore  vesper, 
ira  iacet,  turbaque  p>otens  operitur  inerti. 
illius  et  manibus  viris  sit  cura  fiituras 
perpensare  :  levis  deducet  pondere  fratres. 
nec  me  pignoribus,'  nec  te  mea  carmina  fallent. 
protinus  et  cultus  alios  et  debita  fetae 
blandimenta  feres,  curaque  sequere  merentem : 
illa  perinde  suos  ut  erit  delacta  minores,* 


^  The  sense  however  of  the  lines  in  which  the  Italian  breed  is  mentioned,  the  last 
three  of  the  poem,  is  very  doubtful,  as  several  words  have  been  obliterated. 

^*  Burmann  conjectures  *  Ubera  tota  tenens,  ac  tergo  liber  aperto.'  Gronovius 
changes  *  a  *  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a  correction  of  the  MS.  reading  *  ea  *)  into 

*  stat ; '  he  is  foUowed  by  Haupt.  The  sense  is  that  this  promising  whelp  monopolizes 
his  mother^s  teat,  and  wiU  not  let  any  of  his  brothers  get  on  his  back,  except  in  cold 
weather,  when  he  is  more  tolerant. 

*  If  the  text  is  right,  *  pignoribus  *  must  have  the  sense  of  *  indiciis.'  '  You  wiU 
not  find  the  tokens  mentioned  in  my  poem  delusive,  any  more  than  I  do.'  But  Bur- 
mann  is  probably  right  in  reading  '  Haec  de  pignoribus  (nec  te  mea  carmina  £UIent) : 
Protinus,'  etc.,  the  young. '  pignora*  being  distinguished  from  the  mother. 

*  For  these  words,  which  of  course  give  no  sense,  Johnson,  an  EngHsh  editor  of 
Grattias  and  Nemesianus  (London,  1699),  ingeniously  suggests  *  suo  nutrit,'  or  '  sa- 
turat,'  *  de  lacte  minores.'    Lachmann,  whom  Haupt  follows,  changes  *  delacta '  into 

*  devincta,'  the  MS.  reading  in  the  next  line  being  not  *  ac  '  but  '  ad.' 
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ac  longam  praiestabit  opem.     lum  denique,  fetae 
cum  desunt  operi,  fregitque  industria  matres, 
transeat  in  catulos  omnis  tutela  relictos. 
lacte  novam  pubem  facilique  tuebere  maza, 
nec  luxus  alios  avidaeque  impendia  vitae 
noscant :  haec  magno  redit  indulgentia  damno  : 
nec  mirum  :  humanos  non  est  ^  magis  altera  sensus : 
tollit  se  ratio,  et  vitiis  adeuntibus  obstat. 
haec  illa  est,  Pharios  quae  fregit  noxia  r^es, 
dum  servata  cavis  potant  Mareotica  gemmis, 
nardiferumque  metunt  Gangem,  vitiisque  ministrant. 
sic  et  Achaemenio  ceddisti,  Lydia,  Cyro : 
atqui  dives  eras,  fluvialibus  aurea  venis. 
sdlicet,  ad  summam  ne  quid  restaret  habendum, 
tu  quoque,  luxuriae  fictas  dum  colligis  artis, 
et  sequeris  demens  alienam,  Graeda,  culpam, 
o  quantum  et  quotiens  decoris  frustrata  patemi ! 
at  qualis  nostris,  quam  simplex  mensa,  Camillis  l 
qui  tibi  cultus  erat  post  tot,  Serrane,  triumphos  ! 
ergo  illi  ex  habitu  virtutisque  indole  priscae 
imposuere  orbi  Romam  caput,  actaque  ab  illis 
ad  caelum  virtus  summosque  tetendit  honores. 
scilicet  exiguis  magna  sub  imagine  rebus 
prospicies,  quae  sit  ratio  et  quo  fine  regenda,* 

The  Cyn^etica  of  Nemesianus  *  may  be  conveniently  treated  in  con- 
nexion  with  Grattius*  poem,  though  the  interval  of  time  between  their 
respective  dates  is  considerable.  The  younger  poet  must,  I  think,  be 
allowed  to  rank  higher  than  the  elder  in  command  of  poetical  imagery 
and  poetical  language:  his  work  however  is  still  more  fragmentary, 
being  evidently  only  a  part  of  what  was  originally  intended,  though 
there  are  not  the  same  marks  of  actual  imperfection,  and  the  number 
of  suspected  readings  seems  to  be  smaller  in  proportion.  The  thousand 
ways  of  hunting,  the  exhilarating  toil,  and  the  rapid  evolutions  of  peaceful 
rural  strife,  are  Nemesianus*  subject ;  a  wholly  new  and  untried  one,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessor. 
This  boasted  novelty  he  proceeds  to  enforce  in  the  rhetorical  spirit  of 
the  passages  which  I  quoted  from  Manilius,  enumerating  at  great  length 
by  way  of  contrast  the  various  subjects  which  other  poets  have  treated 
to  exhaustion.  He  then  states  his  own  intentions  more  at  large,  and 
promises,  like  Virgil,  at  no  distant  day  to  sing  of  the  exploits  of  his 

'  'Est'  is  generally  understood  i.  q.  'edit.'  In  the  next  line  Barth  conjectures 
'  ToUat  .  .  .  obstet,'  reason  being  called  upon  to  rise  and  put  down  luxury.  Wems* 
dorf,  afiter  Johnson,  changes  '  obstat '  into  '  abstat,'  supposing  the  sense  to  be  that 
when  vice  enters,  reason  retires.  Lachmann  reads  '  humanos  non  res  magis  altera 
sensus  ToIIit':  sed  ratio  vitiis  adeuntibus  obstat,'  which  Haupt  adopts. 

'  For  Nemesianus  see  p.  132. 
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imperial  patrons,  the  two  sons  of  Carus.  Diana  is  then  invoked,  and 
invited  to  accoutre  herself  for  the  chase,  with  painted  quiver,  golden 
arrows,  purple  buskins,  gold-embroidered  scarf,  jewelled  belt,  and  wreath 
for  the  hair ;  a  somewhat  unseasonable  inventory,  imitated  perhaps  from 
the  wardrobe  of  a  Homeric  goddess,  but  as  frigid  in  an  invocation  as  it  is 
appropriate  in  an  antique  epic  narrative.  After  this  introduction  of  100 
lines  we  come  to  the  poem  itself,  which  takes  up  only  220  more.  Nearly 
140  of  these  are  given  to  dogs,  the  chief  stress  being  laid  on  the  subject 
of  training.  I  will  quote  a  few,  which  go  over  part  of  the  ground 
traversed  in  the  passage  cited  from  Grattius. 

*  Fecandos  aperit  partus  matura  gravedo 
continuo,  largaque  vides  strepere  omnia  prole  : 
sed,  quamvis  avidus,  primos  conteranere  portus 
malueris,  mox  non  omnis  nutrire  minores. 
nam  tibi  si  placitum  populosos  pascere  fetus, 
iam  macie  tenuis  sucique  videbis  inanis 
pugnantisque  diu,  quisnam  prior  ubera  lambat, 
distrahere  invalidam  lassato  visccre  matrem. 
sin  vero  haec  cura  est,  melior  ne  forte  necetur 
abdaturve  domo,  catulosque  probare  voluntas 
queis  nondum  gressus  stabiles,  neque  lumina  passa 
Ludferum  videre  iubar,  quae  prodidit  usus 
percipe,  et  intrepidus  spectatis  adnue  dictis. 
pondere  nam  catuli  poteris  perpendere  vires, 
corporibusque  levis  gravibus  praenoscere  cursu. 
qoin  et  flammato  ducatur  linea  longe 
circuitu,  signetque  habilem  vapor  igneus  orbem  : 
impune  in  medio  possis  consistere  circo. 
huc  omnes  catuli,  huc  indiscreta  feratur   - 
turba  :  dabit  mater  partus  examine  honestos, 
iudido  natos  servans  trepidoque  periclo. 
nam  postquam  conclusa  videt  sua  germina  flammis,' 
continuo  saltu  transcendens  fervida  zonae 
vincla,  rapit  rictu  primum  portatque  cubili, 
mox  alium,  mox  deinde  alium :  sic  conscia  mater 
s^egat  egregiam  subolem  virtutis  amore.' 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  occupied  partly  with  horses,  the  points  of  a 
good  horse  and  the  training  which  he  requires  being  described  in  the 
manner,  though  not  quite  with  the  felicity,  of  the  Third  Georgic,  partly 
with  hunting  implements;  after  which  we  are  dismissed  to  the  chase 
rather  abruptly : 

'  His  ita  dispositis  hiemis  sub  tempus  aquosae 
indpe  velocis  catulos  inmittere  pratis, 
indpe  comipedes  latos  agitare  per  agros : 
venemur,  dum  mane  novum,  dum  moUia  prata 
noctumis  calcata  feris  vestigia  servant.' 
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Two  fragments  of  a  poem  on  Fowling  (Ixeutica  or  De  Aucupio)  were 
printed  in  a  Dialogue  on  Birds  (Cologne,  1544)  by  Gibeitus  Longolius, 
who  asserted  that  they  had  been  transcribed  for  him  from  a  copy  of  a  work 
by  Nemesianus  existing  in  a  library  at  Bologna.  Wemsdorf,  in  opposition 
to  Ulitius,  thinks  them  not  unworthy  of  their  reputed  author :  but  in  any 
case  they  need  not  detain  us  further.    [They  are  probably  modem  woric.] 

The  dder  Pliny,  in  two  passages  of  his  Natural  History,*  speaks  of  a 
poem  by  Ovid,  entitled  Halieutica.  A  fragment  on  that  subject  with 
Ovid*s  name  attached  to  it  is  found  in  a  MS.  containing  part  of  Grattiiis' 
Cynegetica,  and  has  been  frequently  printed  in  editions  of  Grattius  and 
Nemesianus,  or  as  part  of  Ovid's  works.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much 
to  assign  it  to  such  illustrious  parentage,  though  Haupt  thinks  other- 
wise :  ^  but  it  would  not  disgrace  either  of  the  two  poets  whom  we  have 
just  been  considering.     Take  a  specimen. 

'  At  coDtra  scopulis  crinali  corpore  segnis 
polypus  haeret,  et  hac  eludit  retia  fraude, 
et  sub  lege  lod  sumit  mutatque  colorem, 
semper  ei  similis  quem  contigit :  atque  ubi  praedam 
pendentem  saetis  avidus  rapit,  hic  quoque  faUit 
elato  calamo,  cum  demum  emersus  in  auras 
bracchia  dissolvit,  populatumque  exspuit  hamum. 
at  mugil  cauda  pendentem  everberat  escam 
excussamque  l^t.     lupus  acri  concitus  ira 
discursu  fertur  vario,  flnctusque  ferentis 
prosequitur,  quassatque  caput,  dum  volnere  saevas 
laxato  cadat  hamns,  et  ora  patentia  linquat.' 

Another  fragment  with  the  same  argument  was  published  by  Hiero- 
nymus  Columna  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Fragments  of  Ennius,  having 
been  transcribed  from  an  old  MS.  by  Sertorius  Quadrimanus.  More 
ambitious  than  the  former,  to  which  however  it  is  indebted  for  several 
lines,  it  professes  in  its  exordium  to  be  the  work  of  Ovid,  who  speaks 
of  himself  as  led  to  his  subject  by  the  scenes  of  his  exile :  but  though 
the  lines  in  which  the  profession  is  made  are  not  without  ability,  those 
who  should  credit  it  would  be  compelled  to  suppose  that  Ovid's  re- 
moval  from  Rome  had  made  him  forget  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable 
of  *  dirigo,'  as  he  ventures  to  address  Glaucus — 

*  Quare  si  vcteris  durant  vestigia  moris, 

si  precibus  hominum  flectuntur  numina  ponti, 

huc  adsis,  dirigasque  pedes,  umerosque  natantis.' 

The  date  of  Q.  Serenus  Sammonicus  is  at  any  rate  earlier  than  that 

^  Book  xxxii,  chaps.  ii  and  xi. 

'  [Most  modem  scholars  agree  with  Hanpt :  see  Teuffel,  250-4.] 
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of  Nemesianus,  though  it  has  been  questioned  whether  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  a  person  of  that  name,  'cuius  libri,*  says  Spartianus, 
'  plurimi  ad  doctrinam  exstant,'  who  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  or 
with  his  son,  the  preceptor  of  the  younger  Gordian,  and  the  valued  friend 
of  Alexander  Sevenis.*  His  work,  however,  De  Medicina  Praecepta,  in 
II 15  hexameters,  is  not  properly  a  didactic  poem  at  all,  but  merely  a 
medical  treatise  in  metre.  Those  who  are  fond  of  classical  parallels 
may  compare  it  with  Catius'  lecture  to  Horace :  but  Jo  others  it  will 
seem  a  product  of  the  second  childhood  of  literature,  when  subjects, 
which,  since  prose  composition  existed,  have  always  been  treated  in 
prose,  are  set  to  time  again  by  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  grammarians. 
The  only  part  which  appears  to  have  any  poetical  pretension  is  the 
opening. 

*  Membronim  series  certo  deducta  tenore 
ut  stet,  nam  similis  medicinae  defluit  ordo, 
principio  celsa  de  corporis  arce  loquamur. 
Phoebe,  salutiferum,  quod  pangimus,  adsere  carmen, 
inventumque  tuum  prompto  comitare  fiaivore. 
tuque  potens  artis,  reducem  qui  tradere  vitam 
nosti,  seu  caelo  manis  revocare  sepultos, 
qui  colis  Aegeas,  qui  Pergama,  quique  Epidaumm» 
qui  quondam  placidi  tectus  sub  pelle  draconis 
Tarpeias  ards  atque  incluta  templa  petisti 
depellens  taetros  praesenti  numine  morbos, 
huc  ades,  et  quidquid  cupide  mihi  saepe  roganti 
firmasti,  cunctum  teneris  expone  papyris.' 

Now  let  us  listen  to  a  remedy  for  a  stifF  neck. 

'  At  si  cervices  durataque  colla  rigebunt, 
mira  loquar,  geminus  mulcebitur  imguine  poples; 
hinc  longum  per  iter  nervos  medicina  sequetur  : 
anseris  aut  pingui  torpentia  colla  fovebis. 
inlinitur  valido  multum  lens  cocta  in  aceto, 
aut  caprae  fimus  et  bulbi,  aut  cervina  medulla : 
hoc  etiam  immotos  flectes  medicamine  nervos. 
quos  autem  vocitant  toUes,  attingere  dextra 
debebis,  qua  gryllus  erit  pressante  peremptus.' 

Still  more  barren  and  unpoetical  is  Prisciani  Carmen  de  Ponderibus 
et  Mensuris,  a  set  of  208  hexameters,  the  authorshlp  of  which  is  involved 
in  some  doubt.  The  first  nine  lines  will  show  that  in  spite  of  a  pre- 
liminary  flourish,  it  is  little  better  than  a  memoria  technica,  a  device  for 
fixing  facts  about  weights  and  measures  in  the  memory. 

^  [The  poem  is  now  usually  attributed  to  the  son  :  Teuffel,  383.] 
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*  Pondera  Paeoniis  vetenim  memoraU  libellis 
nosse  iuvat.     pondus  rebus  natura  locavit 
corporeis ;  elementa  suum  r^t  omnia  pondus. 
p«ndere  terra  manet :  vacuus  quoque  ponderis  aether 
indefessa  rapit  volventis  sidera  mundL 
ordiar  a  minimis,  post  haec  maiora  sequentur ; 
nam  maius  nihil  est  aliud  quam  multa  minuta. 
semioboli  duplum  est  obolus,  quem  pondere  duplo 
gramma  vocant,  scriplum  nostri  dixere  priores.' 

Here  at  length  we  may  stop.  The  didactic  poetry  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing,  though  far  enough  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Georgics,  has  at  any  rate  preserved  their  form.  Terentianiis  Maunis 
may  have  been  as  much  of  a  didactic  poet  as  Sammonicus  or  the  sup- 
posed  Priscian ;  but  as  he  chose  to  exemplify  in  his  work  the  various 
metres  for  which  he  laid  down  rules,  he  can  hardly  come  under  con- 
sideration  in  an  essay  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  by  comparison  the 
didactic  poetry  of  Virgil.  Other  works  which  the  historians  of  Latin 
literature  have  classed  among  didactic  poems  seem  to  be  excluded  by 
different  reasons.  The  Phaenomena  of  Avienus,  like  the  fragments  of 
Cicero  and  Germanicus,  hardly  calls  for  notice  independently  of  Aratus* 
work.  The  poem  on  Aetna  has  didactic  affinities,  but  its  subject  is  not 
sufficiently  general.  The  Periegeses  of  Avienus  and  Priscian  fall  rather 
under  the  cat^ory  of  descriptive  poetry.  Columella's  Tenth  Book  has 
been  mentioned  in  another  place  (G.  iv  148). 
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j4t  od,  before  consonants,  E.  viii  41. 

iniegro  and  similar  phrases,  E.  iv  5. 

instrumental,  G.  i  234,  torrida  ab 

igtti. 

local,  G.  iii  2,  pasior  ab  Amphryso, 

Abdere  dorno^  G.  iii  96. 

Abiungerty  unyoke,  G.  iii  518. 

Ablative.     See  Cases. 

Abolere^  cleanse,  G.  iii  560. 

Abydos,  famous  for  oysters,  G.  i  207. 

Acacia  tree,  G.  ii  1 19. 

AcalanthiSy  bird,  G.  iii  338. 

Acanthus,  garden-plant,  E.  iv  20,  iii  45, 

G.  iv  123 ;  acada  tree,  ii  1 19. 
Acceperat  annus,  E.  viii  40,  G.  iii  i^a 
Accingor  dicere^  G.  iii  46. 
Accusative.     See  Cases. 
Acer  equis^  G.  iii  8. 
Acerrae  vcuuae^  G.  ii  225. 
Achelous :  Acheloia  pocula^  G.  i  9. 
Acheron,  G.  ii  492,  iv  479. 
Achilles,  E.  iv  36 ;  genitive  Achilii,  G. 

iii^i. 
Aconite  in  Italy,  G.  ii  152. 
Acoms  characterize  the  Golden  Age,  G.  i 

148. 
Acte,  for  Attica,  E.  ii  24,  G.  iv  463. 
Adprima  for  apprime^  G.  ii  134. 
Addunt  in  spatio  {spatia)y  G.  i  513. 
AdeOy  besides,  G.  i  287 ;   emphasizes  a 

precedin^  word,  E.  iv  1 1,  ix  59,  G.  i  24, 

li  323,  iii  242,  iv  197. 
Adeo  dum^  G.  iv  84. 
Adfectare  viam  OlympOy  G.  iv  562. 
Adjective  for  adverb,  qualifying  verb,  G.  i 

239 ;  qualifying  another  adjective,  mag- 

nus  JiuenSy  G.  iii  28,  saxosus  sonans, 

G.  iv  37a 
Adolere,  £.  viii  66 ;  adoUscere^  G.  iv  379. 
Adonis,  K  x  18. 
Adstare^  stand  up,  G.  iii  545. 
Advena,  contemptuous,  K  ix  2. 
Adversus,  aversus,  G.  i  218. 
Aegle,  E.  vi  2a 
Aegon,  E.  iii  2,  v  72. 


I   Aeneid,  composition  of,  p.  xxv ;  manage- 

mentofstory,  pp.  xxxv  foU. 
I  Aeneidomastix,  pp.  xxix,  xlix,  liii. 
I  Aegyptus,  G.  iv  210,  291. 
I  Aequare  with  ablative,  G.  iv  132. 
[   Aerius  and  i)epcoc,  G.  i  375. 
.   Aesicuy  summer  skv,  G.  iv  59. 
I   Aestiper  and  aesiifery  G.  ii  353. 
I  Aesiizfa,  summer  quarters,  G.  iii  472. 

AesiuSf  sumnier,  G.  i  297. 

Aethiopes,  E.  x  68,  G.  ii  120. 

Aetna,  G.  i  472,  iv  173. 

Africa,  shepherd  life  in,  G.  iii  339 ;  siii- 
efttes  Afriy  Sahara,  E.  i  64. 

Aganippe,  fountain,  E.  x  12. 

Agiiare  for  agere^  degere^  G.  ii  527,  iv  154. 

AhenuSy  aettusj  G.  i  296. 

Albumus,  mountain,  G.  iii  147. 

Alhus  and  candidus,  G.  iii  82. 

Alcides,  E.  vii  61. 

Alcimedon  an  artist,  E.  iii  37,  44. 

Aldnous,  orchards  of,  G.  ii  87. 

Alcippe,  E.  vii  14. 

Alcon,  uncertain  who,  E.  v  11. 

Alcyon,  bird,  G.  iii  338,  iv  511. 

Alexandrian  school  influenced  Virgil,  p. 
xxi.  , 

Alexis,  whether  a  real  person,  E.  ii  Pre- 
face,  E.  ii,  v  86,  vii  55. 

Alius  alius  for  aUus  ^uam,  G.  i  421. 

AIps,  E.  X  47,  G.  iii  474;  earthqaakes 
m,  G.  i  475. 

Alphesiboeus,  E.  v  73,  viii  i,  62. 

Aitaria,  ofierings,  E.  v  66,  viii  105. 

AliapetenSy  in  a  river,  G.  i  142  ;  aituntt 
deep  sea,  iii  238. 

Aheus,  alvusy  for  alvarey  G.  ii  453. 

Amarory  G.  ii  247,  p.  xxxiv. 

Amaryllis,  E.  i,  ii,  iii,  viii,  ix. 

Ambagesy  G.  ii  46. 

Ambarvalia,  E.  iii  77,  v  70,  G.  i  34a 

Ambo  or  ambos^  E  vi  18,  G.  iv  88. 

Ambrosia,  G.  iv  415. 

Amellusy  flower,  G.  iv  271. 

Amerina  retinaculay  G.  i  265, 
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Aminneae  viteSf  G.  ii  97.  [Possibly  a  kind 

of  vine  or  wine,  not  named  after  any 

place.     See  PaulyWissowa  i  1835-37.] 
Amomumy  K  iii  89,  iv  25. 
Am4fr  MartiSf  £.  x  44;    amcres,   love- 

songs,  £  viii  23,  x  53 ;  amores^  a  be- 

lov^,  G.  iii  227. 
Amphion  Dircaeus,  £.  ii  24. 
Amphrysus,  G.  iii  2. 
Amydaeus,  G.  iii  89,  345. 
Amyntas,  £.  ii,  iii,  v,  x. 
Amythaonius  Melampus,  G.  iii  550. 
Amurea,  G.  i  194. 
AnetA$im,  £.  ii  48. 
An^^uis,  constellation,  G.  i  205,  244. 
Amena/ltunta,  G.  iv  369. 
Anima  Sfundi,  G.  i  415,  iv  219. 
Animosus  Eums,  G.  ii  441. 
AnimuSf  memory,    £.    ix    51 ;    ammos 

toilere,  G.  ii  350 ;  ingentes  animiy  iv 

83 ;  ammi  dubius,  G.  iii  289 ;  victus 

animi,  iv  491. 
Annus  Magnus,  £.  iv  5. 
Anser»  contemporary  poet,  £.  ix  36. 
Ante  expectatum,  G.  ui  348. 
Antes,  u.  ii  417. 
Antigenes,  £.  v  89. 
Antony  the  Triumvir,  G.  ii  505,  iii  25. 
Aonius,  £.  vi  65 ;  of  Helicon,  x  12,  G. 

iii  II. 
Apium,  £.  vi  68. 
Apollo  Nomius  and  Pales,   £.   v    35; 

Grynaeus,  vi  72 ;   Thymbraeus,  G.  iv 

323.    Apollo,  £.  iii  104 ;   iv   10,   57  ; 

X  21 ;  G.  iv  7.    5lf^  Cynthius,  Phoebus. 
Appodtion  of  part  and  whole,  £.  iii  3  ; 

certamen  Corydm  cum  Thyrside,   vii 

16. 
Aptus  for  apiatus,  G.  iii  168. 
Aquarius,  constellation,  G.  iii  304. 
Aquilo,  wind,  G.  i  460,  iii  196. 
Arabum  Eoas  domos,  G.  ii  y  5. 
Aracynthus  Actaeus,  £.  ii  24. 
Arar,  river,  £.  i  62. 
AreUor,  countryman,  G.  iv  512. 
Aratus,  relation  to  Virgil,  p.  145  ;  charac- 

teristics,  p.  146. 
Ardor,  supporter  of  the  vine,  £.  v  32,  G. 

ii  89,   267,    290;    arbustum,   £.    iii 

10,  etc. 
Arbutus,  £.  iii  82,  G.  iii  300. 
Arcadia,  Arcades,  £.  iv  58,  vii  26,  x  26, 

31,  G.  iii  392  ;  Arcades  ambo,  £  vii  4 ; 

A,  magistri,  G.  iv  283. 
Arctinus  copied  b^  Virgil,  G.  iv  477. 
Arctos,  constellation,  G.  i  138,  245. 
Arcturus,  G.  i  68,  204. 
Arethusa,  fountain,  £.  x  i,  G.  iv343, 35^ 
Argitis,  wine,  G.  ii  99. 
Argo,  mythicil  ship,  £.  iv  34. 


Argutum  caput,  of  form,  G.  iii  8a 

Aridus,  of  sound,  G.  i  357. 

Arion,  £.  viii  67. 

Aristaeus,  G.  i  14,  iv  283  I6U.     See  p. 

?38. 
Anusian  wine,  £.  v  71. 
Armare,  rig  a  ship,  G.  i  255. 
Armenis^  £.  v  29,  G.  iii  31. 
Armenta,  of  horses,  G.  ii  195,  iii  129, 

286. 
Army,   Roman,    its  battle-order,    G.    ii 

279;  recruiting,  £.  i  71. 
Arx,  hill,  G.  i  240,  ii  172,  535,  iv  461. 
Ascanius,  river,  G.  iii  270. 
Asconius  Pedianus,  p.  xxix. 
Asia  conquered  by  Octavian,  G.  ii  171, 

iii  3a 
Asiapraia  Caystri,  G.  i  383. 
Asia  Deiopea,  G.  iv  342. 
AsiluSf  eadfly,  G.  iii  148. 
Asper,  Aemilius,  p.  Iviii. 
Aspicere,  rc^ard  favourably,  G.  iv  2. 
Ajsaracus,  G.  iii  35. 
Assyrius,  eastem,  £.  iv  25,  G.  ii  465. 
At  non,  elliptical,  G.  iii  349,  iv.  53^ 
Ater,  noxious,  G.  i  129,  ii  130,  iii  430; 

tigris,  iv  407. 
Athos  (acc  Athdn),  G.  i  332. 
Atlantides,  Pleiades,  G.  i  221. 
Atque—atque  for  et^t,  £.  v  23. 
Atque,  even  as,  G.  ii  402  ;  for  cmm,  E. 

vii  7  ;  in  apodosis,  G.  i  203. 
Auctor,  etymology,  G.  i  27. 
Aulaeum  toUere,  G.  iii  25. 
Aura,  odour,  G.  iv  417. 
Auratis  comibus,  G.  i  217,  iv  371. 
Aures,  of  plough,  G.  i  172. 
Auritus,  G.  i  308. 
Aurora,  G.  i  249,  447,  i^  543.  551- 
Ausonii,  G.  ii  385. 
Aut  introduces  a  new  question,  G.   iv 

324. 
Avemus  lake,  G.  ii  161,  iv  493. 
Avertere,  make  mad,  £.  viii  67. 
Averti  with  accusative,  G.  iii  499. 
Aviaria,  of  woods,  G.  ii  43a 

Baccar,  £.  iv  19,  vii  27. 

Bacckatus,  possive,  G.  ii  487. 

Bacchus,  £.  v  30,  79,  etc. ;  connected  with 
Ceres,  G.  i  7  ;  goat  sacrificed  to,  G.  ii 
380 ;  Baccheia  dona,  ii  454 ;  whether 
identifiable  with  the  Sun,  G.  i  6. 

Bactra,  G.  u  138. 

Balantes,  sheep,  G.  i  272,  iii  457. 

BcUearis  Junda,  G.  i  309. 

Balsam,  G.  ii  1 19. 

Barbarus,  non-Roman,  £.  i  71. 

Bavius,  poct,  £.  iii  90. 

Beer,  G.  iii  380. 
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Bees  :  aueen  supposed  to  be  male,  G.  iv 
21 ;  nghts  with  other  *  kings,'  68  ;  her 
wings  clipped,  106 ;  regulates  workcrs, 
215.  Bees  make  holes,  G.  iv  42  ;  their 
sense  of  smell,  49,  230 ;  of  hearing, 
64 ;  two  varieties  of,  91 ;  their  genera- 
tion,  natural,  197  ;  artiBdal  from  bulFs 
hides,  285 ;  their  diseases,  255 ;  bee- 
glue,  iv  39.     Drones,  168. 

Belgka  esseday  G.  iii  204. 

Benacus,  G.  ii  160. 

Beme  scholia,  p.  xcviii ;  text  emended, 
G.  iv  316,  335. 

Beroe,  G.  iv  340. 

Bianor  fbunded  Mantua,  E.  ix  60. 

Bidens,  hoe,  G.  ii  355,  399. 

Bisaltae  of  Thrace,  G.  iii  461. 

BlattOy  G.  iv  243. 

Bootes,  constellation,  G.  i  229. 

Boreas,  E.  vii  51,  G.  i  93,  370,  iii  278. 

Branding  cattle,  G.  i  263,  iii  158. 

Britanni,  E.  i  66,  G.  i  30,  iii  25  ;  their 
esseda^,  G.  iii  204. 

Bufo  inventus  cavis^  G.  i  184. 

Bull,  in  the  Zodiac,  G.  i  217  ;  bulls  with 
gilded  homs,  G.  i  217,  iv  371. 

Bumastus^  G.  ii  102. 

Bnsiris,  king  of  Egypt,  G.  iii  5. 

Cadere^  of  being  let  fall,  E.  ii  18 ;  of 

winds,  E.  ix  58,  G.  i  354. 
Caedlius  Epirota,  p.  liv. 
Caeli  orbisj  of  a  planet,  G.  i  337  ;  caeli 

mensesy  335 ;  caeli  porta^  iii  261  ;  caeli 

hora,  327, 
Caeruleus^  G.  i  236,  iv  388,  482. 
Caesar  the  Dictator,  p.  xxi ;  portents  at 

his  death,  E.  v  27,  ix  47,  G.  i  467  ;  his 

deiBcation,  E.  v  66 ;  identiBable  with 

Daphnis,  p.  14. 
Caesar  the  son.     See  Octavian. 
Caesellius  Vindex,  p.  Ixxxix. 
Caicus,  river,  G.  iv  369. 
Calabrt  saltus^  G.  iii  425. 
Calathus,  cup,  E.  v  71. 
Calliopea,  E.  iv  57. 
Calor,  neuter,  G.  ii  344. 
Calpumius  Siculus,  Later  Bucolic  Poets, 

p.  126. 
Calvus  imitated,  E.  vi  47. 
Camillus,  G.  ii  169. 
Campi  natanteSy  G.  iii  198 ;  patentes,  iv 

77' 
Canalis^  G.  iii  330,  iv  265. 
Cancer,  constellation,  E.  x  68.   See  Crab. 
Candidust  beautiful,  E.  v  56. 
Canis,  constellation,  G.  i  218,  ii  353,  iv 

424. 
Canopus,  G  iv  287. 
Caper,  Flavius,  p.  Ixxxviu 


Capioculisy  G.  i  183. 

Capistrum,  G.  iii  188,  399. 

Capua,  G.  ii  224. 

Cafut,  of  top  branches  and  of  roots,  G. 
U355  ;  of  rivers,  1^319. 

Carceres,  G.  i  512,  iii  104. 

Carchesium,  G.  iv  38a 

Carina,  hull,  G.  i  360 ;  panJa,  ii  445. 

Carmeny  prophecy,  E.iv^ ;  magic  formula, 
viii  68. 

Carpathio  in  gurgite,  G.  iv  386. 

Carpere^  spin,  G.  iv  335. 

Cases.  Ablative,  local,  G.  i  6,  labentem 
cculo,  etc.  ;  430,  suffuderit  ore  rubo- 
rem  ;  material,  G.  i  262,  cavcU  ctrbore 
luntres ;  modal,  G.  iii  506,  gemitu 
grctvis ;  iv  528,  iactu  se  dedit ;  instr. 
with  o^,  G.  i  234 ;  two  abl.  in  differ- 
ent  constr.,  G.  iii  439,  linguis  micat 
ore ;  dat  or  abl.,  E.  iv  41,  G.  iii  140, 
iv  165,  cecidit  sorti ;  ii  452,  missa  Pado, 

Accusative,  E.  i  65,  veniemus  Oaxen; 

cognate,  G.  ii  39,  decurre  laborem ; 
apposition  to  sentence,  iii  41,  scUtus 
sequiy  tua  iussa  ;  with  passives,  iv  337, 
caesariem  effusae  ;  iv  482,  implexae  cri' 
nitms  anguis, 

Dative,  jplace  whither,  E.  viii  loi, 

rivo  iace  ;  G.  ii  306  softitum  caelo  dedit^ 
452,  iv  562 ;  with  pronouns,  ethic,  etc, 
E.  iv  62,  cui  risere  parentes  ;  vii  9,  x 
33,  mihi  ossa  quiescani ;  G.  i  14,  343, 
•ii  298,  iii  258 ;  with  gerundive,  i  3 
cultms  habendo  pecoriy  i\  9,  178  ;  re- 
moter  object,  E.  vi  50  coUo  timuisset 
arcUrumy  iii  407  ;  editus  austro,  ii  188  ; 
dejigere  terraey  290. 

Genitive,  E.    ix  58,    ventosi  mur- 

muris  aurae ;  G.  i  277,  felix  operum  ; 
iii  498,  infelix  studiorum ;  G.  ii  66, 
Herculeae  arbos  coronae ;  G.  ii  15 
maxima  nemorum,  ii  534 ;  iv  1 10, 
custos  furum  (against  thieves) ;  484, 
IxionHrota  orbis  ;  partitive  with  neuter 
plurals,  iv  159,  saepta  domorum ;  310 
trunca  pedum  ;  locative,  animi  dubius 
iii  289,  iv  491. 

Casia,  Italian,  E.  ii  49;  oriental,  G.  ii 
466. 

Castalia,  G.  iii  293. 

Castellay  Alpine  forts,  G.  iii  475. 

Catalepton,  p.  xx. 

Catulinus,  p.  xcvii. 

Caucasus,  £.  vi  42,  G.  ii  440. 

CauruSy  wind,  G.  iii  278,  356. 

Cavusy  of  a  river,  G.  i  326,  iv  427. 

Cayster,  G.  i  384. 

Ceas,  Cyclad,  G.  i  14. 

Cedidit  sorti,  G.  iv  165. 

Cecropian  bees,  G.  iv  177,  270. 


I. 
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Celeus,  G.  i  165. 

Centaurs,  G.  ii  456. 

Ceraunia,  G.  i  332. 

Cerberus,  G.  iv  482. 

Ceres,  G.  i  343,  etc.  ;   Cerealt  papaver^ 

G.  i  212. 
Cerintha^  plant,  G.  iv  63. 
Certamen  ponere^  G.  ii  530. 
Chalcidicus  of  Euphorion,  E.  x  50. 
Chalybes,  G.  i  58. 
Chaonia :  columbae^  E.  ix  13 ;  gtans^  G. 

i  8  ;  pater^  ii  67. 
Chaos,  G.  iv  J46. 
Channs,  E.  viii  76. 
Cheese-making,    G.    iii    400;     pinguis 

caseus,  cream  cheese,  £  i  34. 
Chelae,  constellation,  G.  i  33. 
Chefydrus,  G.  ii  214,  iii  415. 
Chiron,  G.  iii  550. 
Chromis,  E.  vi  13. 
Cicones  of  Thrace,  G.  iv  519. 
Ciere  gemitus,  G.  iii  517. 
Cilicia,  G.  iv  127. 
Cinna  (Helvius),  p.  xxi,  E.  ix  35. 
Cinyphian  ^oats,  G.  iii  312. 
Circe,  E.  viii  jo. 
Cithaeron,  G.  iii  4^. 
Clanius,  river,  G.  li  225. 
Clio,  ocean  nymph,  G.  iv  341. 
Clitumnus,  river,  G.  ii  146. 
Clymene,  G.  iv  344. 
Cocytus,  G.  iii  38,  iv  478. 
Codrus,  contemporary  poet,  E.  v  11. 
Coeus,  a  Titan,  G.  i  279. 
Cogere  in  sulcum^  G.  ii  62  ;  of  gathering 

produce,  iv  231. 
Cognoscerey  E.  i  41,  vi  25. 
Colere  viianiy  G.  ii  ^\2. 
CoUigere  sitim^  G.  lii  327. 
Coiocasia,  £.  iv  2a 
Color,  b^uty,  E.  ii  17 ;  coioratus,  sun- 

burnt,  G.  iv  293 ;  colorem  ducere,  E. 

ix49. 
Columella  on  gardening,  G.  iv  148. 
Columnae  rostratcu^  G.  iii  29. 
Coniay  of  flowers,  G.  iv  137. 
Concidere  montes^  G.  ii  260. 
ConJere  soles,   E.    ix   $2 ;     conditus   in 

nubemy  G.  i  442. 
Congerere  {nidum)^  E.  iii  69. 
Coniurato  ab  Histro,  G.  ii  497. 
Conon,  E.  iii  40. 
ConsorteSf  consortiumf  G.  iv  153. 
Constituere^  sacriiicial,  G.  iv  542. 
Consumere  ubera  in  natos,  G.  iii  178. 
Continuo,  G.  i  60,  169,  356,  iii  75,  271, 

iv254. 
Cor,  intellect,  G.  i  123. 
Corona,  constellation,  G.  i  222. 
Coronare  cratera,  G.  ii  528. 


Comutus,  L.  Annaeus,  p.  IviiL 

CorpuSy  periphrastic,  G.  iii  51,  69;   of 

ghosts,  iv  475. 
Corsican  honey,  E.  ix  30. 
Corycian  saffron,  G.  iv  127. 
Corydon,  E.  ii,  v,  viL 
Corylus,   E.   i  14,  v  3,   G.  ii  65,  299, 

396. 
Cothumus,  E.  vii  32,  viii  10,  G.  ii  8. 
Cotton,  tree-cotton,  G.  ii  120. 
Cows,  points  of,  G.  iii  51  foll. 
Crabs,  why  bumt,  G.  iv  48. 
Craier  declined  as  Greck,  E.  v  68  ;  size, 

G.  ii  457. 
Cremona,  E.  ix  28. 
Crescere  =  nasci^  G.   ii  336 ;  crescere  in 

ventrem^  iv  122. 
Creta  (chalk)  for  argiUa,    E.  i  65,   G. 

i  179,  ii  180,  21$. 
Crete  (island),   E.    i  65  ;   pharetra,  G. 

»i  345- 
Crocus  [crocum\  G.  iv  182. 
Crastumine  pears,  G.  ii  88. 
CuiuSy  adjective,  E.  iii  i. 
Culex,  the  poem,  p.  xix. 
Cultor  nemorum  {detis),  G.  i  14. 
Cum  (prep.),  of  cause,  G.   ii  424;  cum 

primis,  G.  i   178;   cum  oiim,   G.   m 

303- 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  E.  iv  4. 
Cunei,  of  a  theatre,  G.  ii  509. 
Cur  non,  with  pres.  indicative,  E.  v  3. 
Cura,  of  an  object  of  care,  K  i  57,  x  22 ; 

curare  corpora^  G.  iv  187. 
Curetes,  G.  iv  151. 
Currus,  of  things  in  motion,  G.  i  174 ; 

for  equi,  iii  91. 
Curvus,  of  the  shape  and   the  lair  of 

snakes,  G.  ii  216,  iii  544. 
Custosfurum,  G.  iv  iia 
Cyclops,  G.  i  471,  iv  170. 
Cydippe,  nymph,  G.  iv  338. 
Cyllarus,  horse  of  Castor,  G.  iii  90. 
Cylienius  ignis,  G.  i  337. 
Cynthius  (ApoIIo),  E.  vi  3,  G.  iii  36. 
Cyrene,  G.  iv  321  foll. 
Cymeus,  Corsican,  E.  ix  30. 
Cytisus,  E.  i  78,  x  30,  etc. 
Cytoms,  its  box-trees,  G.  ii  437. 


Dadans,  G.  i  509,  ii  497. 

Damnare  votis,  E.  v  80. 

Damoetas,  E.  ii,  iii. 

Damon,  E.  iii,  viii. 

Daphnis  and  Caesar,  p.  14,  £.  v ;  £. 
ii,  iii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix. 

Dare,  for  dicere,  £.  i  18  ;  se  dare,  happen, 
G.  i  287 ;  dare  motus,  350 ;  funer^ 
iii  247 ;  stragem,  556 ;  prarlia,  265  ; 
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ammam^  iv  204 ;  iuraj  562  ;  si  edit  in 

aitum^  iv  527. 
Dative.     See  Cases. 
De  caelo  tangi^  E.  i  17. 
De-^  di'^  confused  in  MSS.,  G.  i  269,  ii  8, 

187.  354,  iii  72. 
Decedere,  of  sun  or  star  setting,  £.  ii  67, 

G.  i  222 ;  decedere  nocii,  £.  viii  89, 

G.  iii  467  ;  decedere  calori,  iv  23. 
Dedi,  G.  ii  169. 
Deducere  aquam,  G.  i  1 14,  269  ;  of  ships, 

255  ;    in   triumph,   iii    1 1  ;    deductum 

carmen^  £.  vi  5. 
Deerro^  etc,  contracted,  G.  ii  200,  £. 

vii  7. 
Deficere,  with  acc.  of  thing,  G.  i  148. 
Defigere  terracy  G.  ii  29a 
Defrutum,  G.  iv  269. 
Deiopea,  G.  iv  543. 

Delia  (girl),  E.  lii  67  ;  (Diana)  E.  vii  29. 
Delos,  G.  iii  6. 
Densare^  densere,  G.  i  248. 
Dentalia,  G.  i  172. 
Depellere^  drive  /<?,  E.  i  21,  iii  82. 
Derigere  aciem,  G.  ii  281. 
Deuoadion  lapides  iactamt^  G.  i  62. 
Diana.     See  Delia. 
Dictaeusy  Cretan,  £.  vi  56,  G.  ii  536,  iv 

152. 
Diducere  terram,  G.  ii  354. 
Dies,  gender,  G.  i  276 ;  gen.  die^  208 ; 

unlucky  days,  268,  278. 
DijferrCy  plant  out,  G.  iv  144. 
Dionaeus  Caesar,  E.  ix  47. 
Dircaeus  Amphion,  E.  ii  24. 
Disperdere  carmen^  £.  iii27. 
DiversuSy  far  apart,  G.  i  446,  iv  367. 
Divinigloria  ruris,  G.  i  168. 
Dodona,  G.  i  149,  ii  16. 
Dogstar,  G.  i  218,  ii  353,  iv  424. 
Dogs,  Molossian,  G.  iii  405  ;  Spartan,  iii 

44.  345»  405. 
Donaria,  of  temples,  G.  iii  533. 
Donatus,  Aelius,  Claudius,  xcii. 
Doris,  the  sea,  E.  x  5. 
Dorsum  nemoris,  G.  iii  436. 
Drains,  cobble  and  other,  G.  i  114. 
Drymo,  nymph,  G.  iv  336. 
Ducere  noctem,  G.  iii  379 ;  funus,   iv 

256. 
Dulichiae  rates,  of  Uljrsses,  E.  vi  76. 
Dum,  with  pres.  followed  by  plupf.,  K 

vii  6;    by   impf.,   G.    iv  560;    dum 

fugeret,  457  ;  dum  redeo,  tili,  E.  ix  23. 
Duo  duos^  E.  V  68,  vi  18. 
Durare,  intransitive,  E.  vi  35. 

Earthquakes,  G.  ii  479. 
Ebrius  (?  Verrius),  p.  Ivi 
Edurus  ecdurusy  G.  ii  65,  iv  145. 


Ecce  autem,  G.  iii  515;  ecce,  with  acc., 
£.  v66. 

Eclogues  :  dates,  p.  21  ;  relation  of  i  and 
ix,  p.  114;  language  not  dramatic, 
p.  13 ;  coIIoquiaT,  E.  vii  26,  ix  23 ; 
names  mostly  Greek,  p.  5;  scenery, 
p.  10  ;  strophical  arrangement,  p.  20 ; 
meaning  of  word  Eclogue,  p.  2a 

Editus  austro,  G.  ii  188. 

Electrum^  G.  iii  522. 

Eleusina  mater,  G.  i  163. 

Elis,  G.  i  59,  iii  202. 

Elysian  Fields,  G.  i  38. 

Emathia,  G.  i  492,  iv  389. 

Empedocles,  his  theories,  G.  ii  484. 

Euy  in  passionate  questions,  E.  i  67  ; 
en  unquam,  vi  67,  G.  iii  42. 

Enim,  indeed,  G.  ii  104,  509. 

Enipeus,  river,  G.  iv  367. 

Eoae  Adantides,  G.  i  221. 

Ephyre,  nymph,  G.  iv  342. 

Ephyreia  aera,  G.  ii  464. 

Epidaurus,  G.  iii  44. 

Epirus,  G.  i  59,  iii  121. 

Epithets:  Virgil  characterizes  things  by 
local  epithets,  often  unsuitable,  p.  8, 
E.  ij54,  V  27,  ix  13,  30,  X  59,  G.  i  8, 
u  448.  iii  12,  345,  iv  177,  334.  Cus- 
tomary  epithets  (non-local),  E.  vi  68, 
G.  i  329,  338.  ii  279,  iv  375,  545,  etc 

Efiulae  repostae,  G.  iii  527. 

JSques,  equus,  G.  iii  117. 

Eratosthenes  copied  by  Virgil,  G.  i  233. 

Erebus,  G.  iv  47^ 

Erichthonius,  G.  iii  113. 

Eridanus,  G.  i  482,  iv  371.    See  Po. 

Erigone,  constellation,  G.  i  33. 

Error,  madness,  E.  viii  42,  G.  iii  513. 

Erumpere  se,  G.  iv  368. 

Ervum,  G.  iii  loa 

Esseda  Belgica  (British),  G.  iii  204. 

Et — et\  the  second  et  expressed  by  a 
repeated  noun  or  verb,  E.  iv  6 ;  «/  for 
some  other  conjunction,  G.  ii  80,  402. 

Etiam,  for  adhuc,  G.  iii  189. 

Etiamnum,  G.  iv  153. 

Etruria,  fortis,  G.  ii  533;  pinguis 
Tyrrhenus,  ii  193 ;  Tuscan  Tiber,  i  499. 

Eudoxus,  E.  iii  4a 

Eumelus  imitated,  G.  iv  317. 

Eumenides,  G.  i  278,  iv  482. 

Euphrates,  G.  i  509,  iv  560. 

Euphonon,  E.  x  50. 

Eurotas,  river,  E.  vi  83. 

Eurydice,  G.  iv  485  foIL 

Eurj^heus,  G.  iii  4. 

Evolvere,  recount,  G.  iv  509. 

Ex,  in  strange  position,  E.  v  19 ;  ex 
ordine,  G.  iii  341,  iv  $07. 

Excitare  (of  buildings),  G.  iv  549. 
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Excretus  {excemere),  G.  iii  39& 
Experientia^  meaning,  G.  i  4,  iv  316. 
Exphrare  insidias^  G.  iii  537. 
Extumdere^  invent,    G.   i   133,   iv  315, 

Facere^  saoriBce»  £.  iii  77 ;  U9ed  instead 

of  repeating  verb,  £.  ii  44. 
Faces  incidere^  G.  t  292, 
Facilist  G.  ii  223,  iv  272,  535. 
Falemian  wine,  G.  ii  96. 
Fallacioy  pellcuia^  G.  iv  443. 
Fallowing,  G.  i  71  foU. 
Fama^  story,  G.  iv  286. 
FarragOf  G.  iii  205. 
Fascis^  E.  ix  65,  G.  ii  495,  iii  347,  iv 

204. 
Fastigium,  depth,  G.  ii  288. 
Fataf    oracles,    G.     iv    452  ;   faiarum  1 

numen,  £.  iv  47. 
Fauni,  £.  vi  27,  G.  i  la 
Fe/ix  operum,  G.  i  277,  iii  297. 
Fennel  plant,  £.  x  25. 
Ferens  ventus,  G.  ii  311. 
Ferrea  iura^  G.  ii  501. 
Ferrugo^  dark  violet  colour,  G.  i  467. 
Fertilis  uvae,  G.  ii  191 ;  /  iuvencis,  iv 

128. 
Fervirey  G.  i  465. 
Fessus,  sick,  G.  iv  266. 
FiliXy  G.  ii  189,  iii  297. 
Fire  blazing,  a  good  omen,  E.  viii  106^ 

G.  iv  384 ;  for  light,  G.  ii  432. 
Firmissima  vina,  G.  ii  97. 
Flagellumy  vine-shoot,  G.  ii  299. 
Flax,  G.  i  77,  212. 
Florentinus  described  the  generation  of 

bees  from  ox-skins,  G.  iv  295. 
FloreSf  of  bee-bread  or  bee-glue,  G.  iv  39. 
/VK^r^,  of  juicygrapes,  G.  ii  100,  190  ;  of 

gradual  sinking,  iii  524. 
Foedere^  laws  of  Nature,  G.  i  6a 
Folia,  {<xJU>res,  E.  v  40. 
Forest  trees,  G.  ii  Pref. 
Formido^  in  hunting,  G.  iii  372. 
Formonsusy  spelling,  E.  i  $,  etc 
Fortuna  domus,  G.  iv  209 ;  laborum^  iii 

452. 
Fovercj  pay  attention  to  some  one,  £.  iii 

4 ;    ora  fovercy    G.   ii    135,    iv    230 ; 

humum,  iarem^  nidcsy  G.  iii  420^  iv 

43»  56- 
Frequensy  military  term,  G.  i  99  ;   herbis 

frequtnSy  ii  185. 
Frondatio,  £.  i  56,  ix  61,  x  30. 
Fucusy  of  bee-glue,  G.  iv  39. 
Fuiicay  what  bird,  G.  i  361. 
Fundercy  produce  easily,  £.  iv  20,  G.  i 

Future.     See  Moods  and  Tenses. 


Galaesus,  river,  G.  iv  26. 

Galatea,  £.  i  30,  iii  64  ;  Nerine,  vii  37. 

Galbanumy  G.  iii  415. 

Gallus  (Comelius),  the  poet,  represented 

as  shepherd,  p.  13,  E.  vi  64,  x  Prcil, 

G.  iv  Pref. 
Gallus,  commentator,  p.  xdx,  E.  v  36.  -. 
Gangaridae,  Indians,  G.  iii  27  ;  Ganges, 

ii  137. 
Garamantes,  £.  viii  44.  ( 

Gardening,  £.  i  37,  G.  iv  148. 
Gargarus,  its  fertility,  G.  i  103,  iii  269. 
Gaigilius  Martialis,  G.  iv  148. 
Gaudentius,  p.  xcix. 
Gellius,  notes  on  Virgil,  G.  i  25,  201, 

208,  ii  225,  247,  iii  127. 
Geloni,  pictiy  G.  ii  115,  iii  461. 
Genitive.     See  Cases. 
Genitor,  applied  to  river-god,  G.  iv  355. 
Genialis  hiemps,  G.  i  302. 
Genus,  used  of  wine,  G.  ii  240. 
Geography  of  Vir]^.     See  Vi^il. 
Georgics,  composition  of,  pp.  xxiv,  163, 

G.  ii  197,  iv  560.     Lines  alleged  to  be 

later  insertions,  iii  31,  iv  203. 
Germany,  £.  i  62,  G.  i  474, 509 ;  Agrippa 

and  Carrinas  in,  £.  x  F^ef. 
Gerund.    See  Moods  and  Tenses. 
Getae  in  Thrace,  G.  iii  462,  iv  463. 
Gihms,  G.  iii  83. 
Glans^  of  other  fruit  than  acoms,  G.  i 

305  ;  alleged  nom.  giandisy  iv  81. 
Glaucus,  G.  i  437 ;  son  of  Sisyphos,  iii 

437. 
Glomerare  gressuSy  of  horses,  G.  iii  117. 
Gnosia  steilay  G.  i  222. 
Goats,  £.  i  14,  G.  iii  308. 
Golden  Age,  £.  iv  18,  G.  i  129. 
GortyniuSy  Cretan,  E.  vi  6a 
Graecia,  G.  i  38,  iii  20  ;  Grai,  ii  16,  iii 

90,  148 ;  Virgirs  visits  to  Greece,  iii 

10. 
Grafting,  G.  ii  73-82. 
Gramina,  germina,  confused  in  MSS.,  G. 

"  332. 
Grattius,  his  Cynegetica,  p.  .408. 
Grynaeum  nemus^  E.  vi  72. 
Gyrusy  ring  for  horse-breaking,  G.  iii  1 1 5. 

Haedi,  constellation,  G.  i  205. 

Haemus,  mount,  G.  i  492,  ii  488. 

Halieutica,  p.  412. 

HarencLy  river  mud,  G.  iv  292. 

Harrowing,  G.  i  94. 

Haterianus,  lulius,  p.  xc  foll. 

Haurire  lucem,  G.  li  340 ;  corda,  iii  104^ 

rapid  motion,  iv  427. 
Hebrus,  river,  E.  x  65,  G.  iv  462,  523. 
Hedertty  spelling,  £.  iii  39  ;  pallens^  ib,  5 

nigray  G.  ii  258. 
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Hellespontiacus  Priapus,  G.  iv  iii. 

Hendiadys,  note  on,  G.  ii  192. 

Herbagraminis,  E.  v  26. 

Herculea  corona,  G.  ii  66. 

Hercules,  E.  vii  61. 

Hermus,  river,  G.  ii  137. 

Herennius,  p.  xxx. 

Heroic  Age,  G.  ii  432,  iv  333,  376. 

Hesiod,  pp.  136  foll.  ;  lost  works  known 

to  Virgil,  pp.  136,  145;  perhaps  alluded 

to,  G.  iii  II. 
Hesperidum  meUa,  E.  vi  61. 
Hiatus.     See  Metre. 
Hiberi,  G.  iii  408. 
Hibiscumy  plant,  E.  ii  30,  x  71. 
Hic  =  egpy  E.  ix  16 ;  haec  for  haey  G.  iii 

305.     Hic  (adv. )  of  time,  G.  iv  264. 

Hoc^  hoc  ubi^  G.  ii  312,  425. 
Hippodame,  G.  iii  7. 
Hippomanes,  G.  iii  280. 
Hister,  river,  G.  ii  497,  iii  350. 
Hives,  G.  iv  33-50  ;  hiving,  65  ;  fumiga- 

tion  of  hives,  241. 
Hoarding  money,  G.  ii  507. 
Holydays,  G.  i  268  foll. 
Honestus^  comely,  G.  ii  J92,  iv  232. 
Honey :    origin  of,  E.   iv  30,  G.  iv  i  ; 

straining,  loi,  140;  collecting,  231. 
Honor^  beauty,  E.  x  24,  G.  ii  392  ;  sacri- 

fice,  iii  486. 
Horace  and  Virgil  friends,  p.  xxiii. 
HorcUa,  E.  v  36,  G.  i  210. 
Homs :  river-gods  with  gilded  homs,  G. 

iv  371. 
Horrere  horridus^  of  erect  ears  of  com, 

G.  i  314;  hail,  449;  uptumed  plough- 

ridges,  iii  l6i  ;  squalor,  iv  96. 
Horses  and  mares,   G.   iii  72  folL  ;  of 

Achilles  and   Mars,  91 ;    war-horses, 

190;   blood  drunk  by  savages,  463; 

doctored  with  wine,  iii  509 ;  mares  im- 

pregnated  by  wind,  iii  275. 
Hostia  and  viciima,  £.  i  33. 
Hyacinth,  E.  ii  18,  iii  63,  106. 
Hyades,  constellation,  G.  i  138. 
Hybla,  E.  i  54,  vii  37. 
Hydaspes,  river,  G.  iv  211. 
Hyginus,  lulius,  pp.  Ivi  foll. 
Hylaeus,  Centaur,  G.  ii  457. 
Hylas,  E.  vi  43  foU.,  G.  iii  6. 
Hylax,  dog^s  name,  E.  viii  107. 
Hypanis,  river,  G.  iv  369. 
Hyperborei,  G.  iii  196,  381,  iv  516. 

lacchus,  E.  vi  15,  vii  61,  G.  i  166. 

lapetus,  G.  i  279. 

lapys  Timavus,  G.  iii  475. 

Ida  in  Phrygia,  G.  iii  450,  iv  41. 

Idumaean  pNalms,  G.  iii  12. 

Ignarus,  ignotusy  E.  vi  ^a 


/fV  and  compounds,  quantity  of  final  /, 

G.  ii  81,  p.  283. 
Ille,  pleonastic,  G.  ii  435,  iii  362 ;  ille 

alter,  ii  397,  iv  93. 
lUyricum  aequor,  E.  viii  7. 
Imago,  echo,  G.  iv  50. 
Immissus  laxis  habenis^  G.  ii  364. 
Immunis  civis^  G.  iv  244. 
Imperative,  Imperfect.     See  Moods,  etc. 
Impius,  of  civil  war,  E.  i  70,  G.  i  511. 
Importunae  volucres^  G.  i  470. 
Improbus  puer^  E.  viii  50 ;   ansery  G.  i 

119;  lcufor,  146;  an^is,  iii^^i. 
In,  in  the  case  of,  E.  viii  84. 
InanisfletuSy  idle  tears,  G.  iv  375. 
Inachia  iuvenca,  lo,  G.  iii  K3. 
Incedere,  with  dative,  G.  iv  d8. 
Incrementum  lovis^  E.  iv  49. 
Incumbere  govems  infinitive,  G.  iv  249. 
Indian  ivory,  G.  i  57,  ii  116  ;  archers  and 

forests,    122;     riches,     138;     inbellis 

Indusy  172 ;   of  Ethiopians,   iv  293  ; 

heat,  424. 
Indicative.     See  Moods,  etc. 
Indi^etesy  G.  i  498. 
Indignus  amor^  E.  viii  18,  x  10 ;  hiemes^ 

G.  ii  373. 
Induet  se  injtorem^  G.  i  188. 
In/elixy   sterile,  E.  v  37 ;  frugibus  in^ 

felix^  G.  ii  239,  314;  infelix  studiorum, 

iii498. 
Ingeniis  praefnia,  G.  ii  382. 
Inhiarcy  gloat  on,  G.  ii  463. 
IniustuSf  excessive,  G.  iii  437. 
Inlaudatus  Busiris,  G.  iii  5,  p.  xxxiv. 
In/usae  auro  vestes,  G.  ii  464. 
Inmiscere  se  armis,  G.  iv  245. 
Inoculation  of  trees,  G.  ii  73-82. 
Inous  Melicertes,  G.  i  437. 
Inrigare  imbrem,  G.  iv  115. 
Inscius  aezn,  G.  iii  189. 
Inserere  =  interserere,  G.  ii  302. 
Insincerus  cruor,  G.  iv  285. 
InstituerCf  with  acc.  and  inf.,  G.  i  147. 
Instratus,  unstrewn,  G.  iii  230. 
Intempesta  twx,  G.  i  247. 
Inter  agendum,  E.  ix  24 ;  pocula,  G.  ii 

383. 
Interflcere  messes,  G.  iv  330. 
Interpolations,  alleged,  E.  i  17,   ii  32, 

39,   G.   i   100,   ii   129,  iv  276,   290, 

338. 

Intiba,  endive,  G.  iv  120. 

Invitare,  enliven,  G.  i  302. 

lollas,  E.  ii  57,  iii  76,  79. 

lonian  Sea,  G.  ii  108. 

Ipse,  in  tum,  E.  ii  62 ;  of  superiors,  iii 
3,  ix  67,  G.  i  121,  328,  iv  149 ;  for 
u/tro,  £.  vi  26 ;  of  a  thing  apart  firom 
accessories,  G.  ii  365,  iv  274. 
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Irasci  in  comua,  G.  iii  232. 
Isaiah,  Introd.  p.  18,  E.  iv  4,  24,  v  63. 
Ismanis,  mount,  E.  vi  30,  G.  ii  37. 
Italy,  praise  of,  G.  ii  136»  176;  its  cities, 

i  486,  ii  156 ;  plague  in,  iii  478  foll. 
Ituraean  archers,  G.  ii  448. 
Ixion :  his  snakes,  G.  iii  83 ;  rota  arbisy 

iv484. 

lactare^  wield  heavy  tool,  G.  ii  355. 

/aw,  further,  G.  i  383,  ii  57,  iii  541. 

Jingle  in  charms,  E.  viii  81. 

Julian  Harbour,  G.  ii  161. 

Juniper  tree,  E.  vii  53,  x  76. 

Juno,  G.  iii  153,  532. 

Juppiter,  legends,  G.  iv  151 ;  forthesky, 

£.  vii  60,  G.  i  418,  ii  419. 
lura^  G.  i  269,  ii  501  ;  dare^  iv  562. 
Imti  hynunaei^  regular,  G.  iii  60. 

Kidney  beans,  G.  i  227. 
King6sher,  G.  iii  338,  iv  511. 

Labor^  used  of  inanimate  things,  G.  i  79, 

150»  "  343»  372;  eclipses,  G.  ii  47« ; 

in  tenui  labor^  iv  6. 
Labour :  its  dignity,  Introd.  p.  159,  G.  i 

63,  ii  37,  260,  iii  288,  526,  iv  112. 
Lac^  lact^  E.  iii  22. 
Lacaenae  virgines,  G.  ii  487. 
Lxuusy  smith  s  trough,  G.  iv  173. 
Laetusy  originally  meant  fertility,  G.  i  i, 

144.  ii  326,  520. 
Laeva  mens,  E.  i  16 ;  numina,  G.  iv  7. 
Lageos,  vine,  G.  ii  93. 
Laomedontea  Troia,  G.  i  502. 
Lapithae,  G.  ii  457,  iii  1 15. 
Lappaeque  tribotique,  G.  i  153. 
Lar,  worshipped  E.  i  43,  70,  G.  iii  344, 

iv43- 
Larian  Lake,  G.  ii  159. 
Lassae  or  iapsae  res,  G.  iv  449. 
Latifiindia,  G.  ii  412. 
Latonia  Delos,  G.  iii  6. 
Laudare^  politely  reject,  G.  ii  412. 
Laurus,  acc.  pl. ,  E.  vi  83. 
Lavire,  lavare,  G.  iii  221. 
Legio,  G.  ii  279. 

Lenaeus  (Bacchus),  G.  ii^,  7, 529,  iii  510. 
Lesbos,  G.  ii  9a 
Lethaea  papavera,  G.  iv  545 ;  somnus,  i 

78. 
Letum,  personified,  G.  iv  480. 
Leuce,  legend,  E.  vii  61. 
Lex,  condition,  G.  i  60,  iv  487. 
Uber,  inner  bark,  E.  x  67. 
Liber    (Bacchus),   E.   vii   58,    G.    i  7 ; 

Liberalia,  E.  v  29. 
Libethrides  Nymphae,  E.  vii  21. 
Libra,  constellation,  (j.  i  208. 


libya,  G.  i  241,  ii  105,  iii  249,  339. 

Ligea,  nymph,  G.  iv  336. 

Light  and  air  confounded,  G.  ii  340. 

Ljgurian,  malo  cuisuetus,  G.  ii  i6i8>. 

Limes,  secto  via  limiie,  G.  ii  278. 

Linat  nets,  G.  i  142. 

Linus,  divino  carmine  pastor,  R  vi  67. 

Lions,  poetic  in  Sidly,  EL  v  27 ;  licmeas 

with  a  mane,  G.  iv  408. 
Longum  in^ii,  E.  iii  79 ;  longus  Olym- 

pus,  G.  iii  223. 
Lotus  plant,  G.  ii  84,  iii  394. 
Love  charms,  love  knots,  etc,  E.  viii  76 

foll. 
Ludfer,  E.  viii  17,  G.  iii  324. 
Lucretius,  philosophical  terms  bonrowed, 

E.  vi  31 ;  how  far  copied  in  Geo^ics, 

Introd.  p.  151  and  G.  ii  Pref. ;  alluded 

to,  ii  490 ;  his  account  of  a  plague,  iii 

478. 
Lucrine  lake,  G.  ii  161. 
Lucunaj  spelling,  G.  iii  365. 
Lucus,  of  the  lower  world,  G.  iv  468. 
Ludere,  of  poetixing,  E.  i  10,  G.  iv  565. 
Luminis  orae  {aurae),  G.  ii  47. 
Lunier  {tinter),  G.  i  262. 
Lupines,  G.  i  75. 
Luxuriem  depascere,  G.  i  112. 
Lyaeus  (Bacchus),  (^.  ii  229. 
Lycaeus,  mount,  E.  x  15,  G.  i  16,  iii  2, 

314,  iv  538. 
Lycaon  of  Arcadia,  G.  i  138. 
Lycidas,  E.  vii  67,  ix. 
Lycisca,  dog,  E.  iii  18. 
Lycorias,  nymph,  G.  iv  338. 
Lycoris,  mbtress  cf  Gallus,  E.  x. 
Lyctius  Aegon,  Cretan,  E.  v  72. 
Lycus,  river,  G.  iv  366. 
Lydia,  ingens^  G.  iv  211. 
Lynx,  poetic  in  Italy,  E.  viii  3. 

Macrobius  criticises  Virgil,  pp.  xxix  foll. 
Maecenas,  G.  i  2,  ii  41,  iii  41,  iv  2. 
Maenalus,  mount,  E.  viii  21  folL,  ix  15« 

55»  G.  i  17. 
Maeonian  Bacchus,  G.  iv  379. 
Maeotian  Sea,  G.  iii  349. 
Maevius,  poet,  E.  iii  9a 
Magic,  E.  iii  103,  vii  27,  viiL 
Magis  for  potius,  E.  i  1 1 ;  magis  meigis, 

G.  iv3ii. 
Ma^nusfluens^  G.  iii  28. 
Maia,  star,  G.  i  22$. 
Mala,  all  fruit  with  pips,  E.  iii  64. 
McUe  temperare,  scarcely,  G.  i  360 ;  mnie 

pinguis,  105  ;  male  erratur,  iii  249. 
Manes  movere,  G.  iv  505. 
Manilius,  Later  Didactic  Poets,  p.  402. 
Mantelia,  G.  iv  377. 
Mantua,   scenery,  p.   10,  E^   i,  vit,  ix. 
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Prefaces,  p.  125 ;   confiscation  of  its 

territory,  £.  ix  28,  G.  ii  198,  iii  12. 
Mapaiia  and  tmtgalia^  G.  iii  340. 
Mareotic  vines,  G.  ii  91. 
Marius  (Gaius),  G.  ii  169. 
Mars,  Martiusy  £.  ix  I2,  x  44,  G.  i  511, 

ii283,  iii9i,iv7i,  345. 
Marsi,  G.  ii  167. 
Mascula  turaj  £.  viii  68. 
Massic  wine,  G.  ii  143,  iii  526. 
Mater,  Ceres,  G.  i  163  ;  £arth,  ii  268 ; 

Cybele,  iv  64  ;  of  a  Bacchanal,  520. 
Mavortia  tellus,  Thrace,  G.  iv  461. 
Media,  G.  ii  136,  iv  211  ;  medica  {Aerda), 

i  215  ;  medicum  malum,  ii  126. 
Meditari^  compose,  E.  i  2. 
Medium  mare,  £.  viii  59,  iii  237. 
Melampus,  G.  iii  550. 
Meliboeus,  £.  i,  iii,  v,  vii. 
Melicertes,  G.  i  437. 
Meliora  omnia  poscens^  G.  iii  456. 
Melisphillum^  plant,  G.  iv  63. 
Mella,  river,  G.  iv  278. 
Menalcas,  E.  ii,  iii,  v,  ix,  x ;  identiBed 

with  Virgil,  p.  13,  £.  v  i. 
Mensae  secundae^  G.  ii  loi. 
Mercede  muUay  ^eat  psuns,  G.  ii  62. 
Mergus,  what  bird,  G.  i  361. 
MeropSy  bee-eater,  G.  iv  14. 
Methymnaean  vines,  G.  ii  90. 
Metre  and  Prosody.     Hiatus,  £.  ii  53 ; 

monosyllables,  O  Alexi^  etc ,  65,  iii  79, 

vi  44,  X  13,  G.  ii  144,  iii  155»  iv  339. 

Hypermeter,  G.  i  295,  ii  69,  344, 

iii  449- 

Lengthening  of  short  final  vowels  : 

aberdty  E.  i  Z^\fagus^  ii  7i ;  ^«^,  91, 
153,  164 ;  melior^  iv  92  ;  tondebdt^  137  ; 
enitutt,  ii  211 ;  nulHuSy  iv  453. 

Elision  or  shortening  of  final  o : 

PolliOf  E.  iii  84 ;  scio,  viii  44. 

Contraction,  etc. :    reicere^  dactyl, 

£.  iii  96  ;  ea^  accusative,  E.  vi  30,  G.  i 
279 ;  eodem^  £.  viii  82 ;  Peneiy  G.  iv 
354  ;  deerro,  etc.  £.  vii  7,  G.  ii  200. 

Scansion   of  proper  names,    £.    x 

66,  G.  iii  461. 

Spondaic  hexameter,   G.   iii  276 ; 

monosyllabic  ending  to  hexameter,  G. 
i  81  ;  Bucolic  caesura,  p.  15. 

Aficai  auribusy  G.  iii  84. 

Micon,  E.  iii  10,  vii  30. 

Milesia  veUera^  G.  iii  306,  iv  334. 

Millstones,  indented,  G.  i  274. 

Mincius,  river,  £.  i  47,  vii  12,  G.  ii  199, 

iii  14. 
Minerva  discovered  the  olive,  G.  i  18; 

hated  spiders,  iv  246. 
Minium,  E.  x  27. 
Minutatimy  G.  iii  485. 


Mircuula  rerum,  G.  iv  441. 

Mnasylus,  satyr,  E.  vi  13. 

Modestus,  lulius,  p.  Ivii. 

Mocb,  with  imperative,  E.  viii  79. 

Moeris,  shepherd,  E.  viii,  ix  Pref. 

Moliri,  G.  i  329,  iv  331. 

MoUis  acanthus,  E.  iii  45 ;  crura,  G.  iii 
76(flexible) ;  moUioraestaSy  i  312  ;  mol- 
iissima  Tnnay  341 ;  moliia  oscilla,  ii  389. 

Molorchus,  G.  iii  19. 

Molossian  dogs,  G.  iii  405. 

Monstrum,  of  small  things,  G.  i  185,  iii 
152;  prodigy,  iv  554. 

Moods,  Tenses,  etc.  Indicative  :  rhetori- 
cal,  poterasy  E.  i  79 ;  possum,  G.  i 
176  ;  in  conditional  apodosis,  laurus 
eraiy  G.  ii  133. 

Subjunctive :    imperfect  potential, 

non  redderet?  E.  iii  21,  see  G.  i  321. 

Imperative  in  -to,  -tor,  E.  viii  60, 

G.  i  187. 

Infinitive  :  studium  tucri  G.  i  21,  ii 

195  ;  temfushumo  tegere,  i  213  ;  modus 
inserere,  li  73  ;  tempus  pcmdere,  i  283  ; 
accingar  dicere,  iii  46 ;  instituit  vertere, 
i  147  ;  incumbent  sarcire,  iv  249  ;  cer- 
taverit  durare^  ii  100. 

Participles,  past  for  present,  i  206 ; 

prescnt  for  past,  iii  518,  iv  512;  used 
as  substantives,  G.  i  272,  iii  147,  541. 

Conditionals :  si  non  iactaret^  laurus 

ercU,  G.  ii  133  ;  ni  traJiam^  canerem, 
G.  iv  117. 

Present  tense  for  past,  E.  viii  45,  G. 

i  279,  iii  92 ;  past  for  present,  E.  i  24. 

Perfect  instantaneous :  rtiperunt  hor- 

rea  nusses,  G.  i  49 ;  terra  tremit,fugere 
ferae  330,  ii  81,  iv  213.  Gnomic,  G.  i 
49»  375»  "  210,  saepe  sub  terra  fovere 
iarem  iv  43,  213. 

Future  for  imperative,  £.  x  31,  G.  i 

167,  iii  153,  328,  iv  105,  282,  545,  etc. 

Moon,  parent  of  dew,  G.  iii  337. 

Mopsus,  R  v,  viii. 

Morini,  G.  iii  32. 

Mos,  for  modus,  G.  ii  227. 

Mulgaria,  spelling,  G.  iii  177. 

Mulsum,  G.  i  344,  ix  102. 

MunduSy  sky,  G.  i  5. 

Musa,  song  personified,  £.  i ;  goddesses 
of  Memory,  vii  19. 

Mussare,  uses  of,  G.  iv  188. 

Mycenae,  G.  iii  121. 

Myrtle  and  bay,  £.  ii  54  ;  connected  with 
Venus,  vii  62,  G.  i  28  ;  medicinal  use, 
1306. 

Myrtus,  acc.  pl.,  E.  vii  6. 

Mysia,  G.  i  102,  iv  369. 

Naiads,  £.  ii  46,  vi  21,  x  10. 
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Namquis^  quisnam^  G.  iv  445. 
Namque  resembling  nempe^  G.  ii  398. 
Napaeae,  nymphs,  G.  iv  535. 
Nardssus,  purpureus^  £.  v  38 ;  lacrima 

nardssif  G.  iv  160. 
NarCt  of  sailing,  G.  iv  506. 
Narycian  pitch,  G.  ii  438. 
Na/ura,  productive  power,  G.  ii  20,  49, 

178;  phiral,  iv  149. 
Neaera,  E.  iii  3. 
Nectar  ncvum,  of  wine,  E.  v  71. 
Nemesianus,  pp.  132,  410. 
Nemus,  used  of  plantations  or  of  trees  in 

arbustum  for  providing  supporters  to 

vines,  E.  vi  11,  vii  59,  G.  li  308,  323, 

301  ;  see  also  G.  ii  15. 
Neptune,  G.  iv  29,  387,  394 ;  created  the 

horse,  G.  i  13,  iii  122. 
Neque^  for  nt  quidem^  E.  iii  102 ;  neque 

enim^  G.  ii  104 ;  neque^  for  non,  £.  ix 

6 ;  nequty  neque  ader  nont  E^  iv  $5,  v 

25  ;  necdum^  £.  ix  26. 
Nereus,  E.  vi  35,  G.  iv  391. 
Nerine  Galatea,  E,  vii  37. 
Nesciafallere  vita,  G.  ii  467. 
Nexus^  nixus,  confoundeid  in  MSS.,  G. 

iv  199. 
Nicander  copied  by  Virgil,  p.  147,  £.  vi 

Pref.,  G.  iii  391. 
Nidus,  G.  iv  17. 
Nightingale,  G.  iv  511. 
Nile,  G.  iii  29 ;  boats  on,  iv  289. 
Niphates,  hill  or  river,  G.  iii  30. 
Nisa,  woman,  £.  viii  18,  26. 
Nisus,  king  of  Me^ara,  £.  vi  74,  G.  i  404. 
Nitere,  of  tilled  soil,  G.  i  153,  ii  211. 
Nola,  Virgi^s  quarrel  witfa,  G.  ii  225. 
Non  for  ne,  non  mffveat^  G.  i  456,  iii  140 ; 

non — non — et,  G.  ii496. 
Nonius  Marcellus,  p.  Ixiv  folL 
Nonne  vides,  Lucretian,  G.  i  56,  etc. 
Noric  hill-forts,  G.  iii  474. 
AovcUiay  E.  i  70. 

Novelius,  technical  sense,  E.  iii  il. 
Novus,  sudden,  G.  iv  357. 
Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus,  G.  i  299. 
NulluSy  for  rum,  E.  ix  12,  G.  iv  516. 
Numero  deus  impare  gaudet,  £  viii  76. 
Numenfatorumy  E.  iv  47. 
Nunc,    sarcastic    imperative,    E.    i  73; 

nunc  age,  G.  iv  149. 
Nunquam  hodie,  E.  iii  49. 
Nutriri^  deponent,  G.  ii  425. 
Nux,  almond  or  walnut,  G.  i  187  ;  nuts  at 

weddings,  E.  viii  31. 
Nymphs,  goddesses  of  springs,  E.  ii  6 ; 
faciles^  iii  9  ;  patronesses  of  song,  iv  i, 
etc.  ;  hunt,  x  55. 

O  final  of  Pollio,  E.  iii  84  ;  scio,  viii  44. 


O  uhi,  G.  ii  486. 

Oaxes,  river,  £.  i  65. 

Obiiius,  forgotten  (passive),  £.  Lx  53. 

ObnoxiuSy  beholden  to,  G.  i  396. 

Ocean,  G.  i  246,  ii  481,  iii  359 ;  Hovnerk 
notion  of  Ocean  adopted,  ii  122  ;  Oceam 
amnis,  iv  233 ;  parent  of  all  things,  381 ; 
OceanitideSy  iv  341. 

Octavian,  deification,  p.  21,  £.  i  6,  43, 
70 ;  triumph,  G.  i  $04  ;  progress  after 
Actium,  iu  ^i,  iv  560;  oUl^  itnfemis^ 
£.  i  42,  G.  1  5oa 

Octavius  Avitus,  pp.  xxix,  1. 

Oeagrian  Hebrus,  Thradan,  G.  iv  523. 

Ojcbalia  arx,  Tarentum,  G.  iv  125. 

Oeta,  mount,  £  viii  ^a 

Olim  cum^  G.  ii  403. 

Olive,  G.  ii  420-5,  see  Pref.,  p.  224 ;  slow 
growth,  G.  ii  3  ;  vitality,  31 ;  long  life, 
181  ;  used  to  support  vines,  302  ;  olive 
branch  a  sign  of  peace,  425;  oliTe 
staff,  £.  viii  16 ;  oleaster,  ancient  and 
modem  [Loudon*s  Arboretum,  iii  1321] 
G.  ii  182. 

Olympicuae  palmae,  G.  iii  49 ;  see  iii  202. 

Olympus,  mount,  E.  v  56,  vi  86,  G.  i  96, 
282,  450,  iii  223;  viam  adfectai 
Olympo,  iv  561. 

Operari^  sacrifice,  G.  i  339. 

Opis,  nymph,  G.  iv  342. 

Orae,  entrances  (?)  of  hives,  G.  iv  39, 188. 

Orbisy  m^I^e,  G.  iv  79;  sun*s  path  in 
sky,  i  231,  iv  426. 

Orchades,  olives,  G.  ii  86. 

Orcus :  portitor,  G.  iv  501  ;  orcus,  S/mcdc, 
i277. 

Ordia,  E.  vi  33. 

Ordine,  adverb,  G.  iv  376. 

Oriens  equis  adfUant  anhelis,  G.  i  250. 

Orith^qa,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  G.  iv 
462. 

Omus,  what  tree,  G.  ii  71. 

Orpheus,  E.  iii  46,  iv  55,  57,  vi  30,  viii 
55,  G.  iv  453  foU. 

Os :  suffitderit  ore  ruborem,  G.  i  430 ; 
volitareper  ora,  iii  9 ;  linguis  fmcat  are^ 
439.     Dimin.  osculum,  ii  523. 

Osctlla,  of  Bacchus,  G.  ii  389. 

Otium,  peace,  £.  i.  6,  G.  iv  564;  laiis 
otiafundis,  ii  468. 

Ossa,  mount,  G.  i  282. 

Ostrum  Sarranum,  G.  ii  506,  iii  17. 

Padus.     See  Po. 

Paestum,  biferi  rosaria,  G.  iv  119. 

Palaemon,  shepherd,  E.  iii  ^a 

Palatia  Romana,  G.  i  499. 

Pales,  pastoral  goddess,  £.  v  35,  G.  iii  i, 

294. 
PaUurus,  shrub,  £.  v  39. 
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Pallas,  protector  of  cities,  £.  ii  61 ;  Pal- 

ladia  silva  (olive),  G.  ii  181. 
Pallene,  G.  iv  39^ 
Pan,  E.  ii  32,  iv  58,  v  59,  viii  24 ;  com- 

forts  Gallus,  x  26 ;  Tegeaean,  G.  i  17  ; 

ii  494 ;  Pan  and  the  Moon-goddess,  iii 

391. 
Panchaet  ignes,  G.  iv  378 ;  Panchaia,  ii 

^  139. 

Pangaea,  mount,  G.  iv  461. 
Panopea,  nymph,  G.  i  437. 
Paphian  myrtle,  G.  ii  64. 
Parcae,  E.  iv  47. 
Parian  marble,  G.  iii  34. 
Paris,  E.  ii  61. 

Pamassus,  £.  vi  29,  x  11,  G.  ii  18,  iii  291. 
Parthmiusj  Arcadian,  E.  x  57. 
Parthenope,  Naples,  G.  iv  563. 
Parthia,  K   i  62 ;  archers,  x  59,  G.  iv 
311  ;  wars  with,  i  509,  iii  31 ;  quoted 

as  t^pical  sovereignty,  iv  212. 
Parthmi  defeated  by  Pollio.     See  E.  viii 

Pref. 
Pascere^  for  pascif  G.  iii  143  ;  pasci  with 

acc,  314,  458. 
Pasiphae,  E.  vi  46. 
Pcusum,  raisin  wine,  G.  ii  93. 
PcUer,  of  gods,  G.  ii  4. 
PcUeris  iibamus  et  auroy  G.  ii  192. 
Patria,  of  even  ahamlet,  G.  ii  514* 
Pausia^  kind  of  olive,  G.  ii  86. 
Pears,  E.  i  73,  ix  50,  G.  ii  88. 
Pecuaria  iox  pccora^  G.  iii  64. 
Peculium  of  a  slave,  E.  i  32. 
Pelethronii  Lapithae,  G.  iii  115. 
Pelion,  mount,  G.  i  281,  iii  94. 
Pellacia,  G.  iv  443. 
Pellaeusy  E^ptian,  G.  iv  287. 
Pelops,  G.  lii  7. 
Pelusiaeus,  E^ptian,  G.  i  228. 
Pendentia  pumice  tecta^  G.  iv  374. 
Penetrabile  frigus^  G.  i  93.     See  ii  39. 
Peneus,  river,  G.  iv  317,  354. 
Per^  for  inter^  G.  i  2"^%  fugeret  per flu" 

mina^  iv  457. 
Perellius  Faustus,  p.  xxix. 
Pererratis  finibuSt  E.  i  61. 
Perfect.     See  Moods,  etc. 
Permessus,  river,  E.  vi  64. 
Persis,  G.  iv  290. 
Personification  of  fields,  G.  52  ;  of  hills, 

E.    V    62    [Baumeister's    Denkmaler, 

P-  1295I ;  of  Letum,  G.  iv  481.     Per- 

sonification  and  metaphor,  iii  480. 
Persuadere  with  infinitive,  G.  ii  315. 
Pessimism  in  Virgil,  G.  i  198,  iii  66,  iv  7, 

251. 
Phaethontiadae,  sisters  of  Phaethon,  £. 

vi62. 
Phanaeus,  Chian  wine,  G.  ii  98. 


Phasis,  river,  G.  iv  366. 

Philaigyrius,  p.  xdv. 

Philippi,  perhaps  confused  with  Pharsalia, 

G.  i  490  [Postgate,  Lucan  vii,  p.  88]. 
Philomela,  daugbter  of  Pandion,  £.  vi 

79.     i^^^G.  ivi5,  511. 
Phoebe,  for  Luna,  G.  i  431. 
Phoebus,  E.  iii  62,  V  9,  vi  1 1,  29,  66,  vii 

22,  64. 
Pholus,  centaur,  G.  ii  456. 
Phrygia,  Ida,  G.  iv  41. 
Phyllis,  E.  iii,  v,  vii,  x. 
Phyllodoce,  nymph,  G.  iv  336. 
Picti  Geloni,  G.  u  ii^, 
Pierides,  Muses,  E.  iii,  vi,  viii,  ix,  x. 
Pindus,  mount«  E.  x  11. 
Pisa  in  Elis,  G.  iii  180. 
Piscis,  constellation,  G.  iv  234. 
Plangere^  intransitive,  G.  i  334. 
Pleiades,  G.  i  138,  225,  iv  233. 
Plough,  invented  by  Triptolemus,  G.   i 

19;  description  of  it,  169-175;  seasons 

of  ploughing,  ii  43  ;  in  vineyards,  355. 
Po,  nveijfluinorum  rex,  G.  i  482 ;  floods, 

ib. ;    swift,   ii  452,   iv  372 ;  cutratus 

cornuay  371. 
Poeni  ieones,  E.  v  27. 
Pollio  (C.  Asinius),  E.  iv,  viii,  Prefaces, 

p.  xxii,  £.  iii  84 ;  spelling,  £.  iii  84 ; 

commentary  attributed  to  him,  xc 
PoUux  rode  Cyllarus,  G.  iii  89. 
Pomum^  connotation,  E.  ii  53,  ix  50^  G. 

"59. 
Ponere  frondes^  shed,  G.  ii  403 ;  fetus^ 

drop,  521. 
Pontus,  poison-land,  £.  viii  96,  G.  i  58  ; 

Euxine,  207. 
Poppy  of  Ceres,  G.  i  212 ;  soporific,  78, 

iv  545  ;  offered  to  the  dead,  ib.  545. 
Populi^  civic  communities,  G.  iv  ^. 
Pofulus  Alcidae  gratissimc^  E.  vii6l,  G. 

li  66  ;  candiday  E.  ix  41. 
Porta  caeii^  G.  iii  241. 
Possessor  agelli^  E.  ix  3. 
Possum^  can  but  will  not,  G.  i  176. 
Potniades  quadrigae^  G.  iii  268. 
Prctetorium^  of  bees,  G.  iv  75. 
Precia€j  grapes,  G.  ii  95. 
Premere,  plant,  G.  ii  346 ;  ad  retia  cer- 

vum,  iii  413. 
Pressae  carinae^  laden,  G.  i  303  ;  presso 

^ture,  410. 
Pnapus,  E.  vii  35 ;  custos  furum,  G.  iv 

IIO. 

Primust  rhetorical,  E.  i  44,  iv  8 ;  primus 

carpercy  G.  iv  134. 
Probus  (M.  Valerius),  pp.  xvii,  Ixi,  Ixiii. 
Procedere,  of  a  star,  £.  vi  86,  ix  47. 
Procne,  G.  iv  15. 
Procuinire,  G.  iii  145. 
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Proetides,  E.  vi  48. 

Profundum  caeium,  E.  iv  51  ;  saltus^  G. 

Prometheus,  E.  vi  42. 
Properare^  with  acc.,  G.  iv  171. 
Propertius  and  Virgil,  pp.  xxvi,  4,  E.  vii 

Pref. 
Propolis^  bee-glue,  G.  iv  39. 
Proprius^  pennanent,  E.  vii  31. 
Proscamiay  G.  ii  381. 
Proserpine,  G.  i  39,  iv  486. 
Prosubtgercy  dig,  G.  iii  256. 
Pruteus,  G.  iv  387  folL 
JVoiinus^  frotenus^  E.  i  13. 
Psithia,  wine,  G.  ii  93,  iv  269. 
Pudet^  of  moderation,  E.  vii  44,  G.  i  80. 
Purpureus :  narassus,  E.  v  38 ;  tw,  ix 

40 ;  aulaea^  G.  iii  1 5  ;  flores,  iv  54  ; 

rnar^,  373  ;  of  grapes,  ii  95. 
Pura  sub  nocte,  E.  ix  44  ;  per  purum,  G. 

"364. 
Putris,  of  soil,  G.  i  215,  ii  204. 
Pyrrhaand  Deucalion,  E.  vi  41. 

Quae  sempery  E.  i  53. 

Que^  disjunctive,  G.  ii  87,  139,  312 ;  iii 

121  ;  transposed,  ii  119. 
Quereiia^  of  animals,  G.  i  378. 
Qui :  qui  and  cui  confused,  E.   iv  62 ; 

qui  and  quis^  £.  i  18,  and  quaJis^  E.  ii 

19,  G.  i  3  ;  qui  for  si  quis,  G.  iii  73. 
Quid  and  quod  after  non  Aabeo,  E.  ii  2  ; 

quid  dicamy  G.  i  104. 
Qutdam,  without  reference   to  any  real 

individual,  G.  i  291. 
Quies  operum,  G.  iv  184. 
Quincunx.     See  G.  ii  279-284. 
Quintilian  mentions  readings  in  Virgil,  £. 

i  12,  iv  62. 
Quirinus,  G.  iii  27. 
Quirites,  of  the  bees,  G.  iv  201. 
Quod  superestf  G.  ii  346,  iv  51. 
QtiodanniSf  speUing,  G.  ii  398,  iii  71. 
Quondam,  indef.,  G.  iii99;  iv  261. 
Quoniam,  of  time,  G.  iv  437. 

PadiuSf  geometer's  rod,  E.  iii  41  ;  olive, 

G.  ii86. 
Rapax,  of  rivers,  G.  iii  142. 
Hapere,  intransitive,  G  iii  68. 
Rapidusy  violent,  E.  ii  10,  aestus ;  G.  ii 

321,  Soi ;  iv  263,  ignis ;  425,  Sirius, 

Rapidus  cretae,  E.  i  65. 
Raptim,  G.  i  409,  ii  427. 
RaruSy  planied  apart,  G.  iv  130. 
Reaping,  G.  i  94. 
Recens,  moist,  G.  i  106. 
Reddimus  exta,  G.  ii  194. 
Redire,  recur,  G.  i  249 ;  pictorially  of  a 

hill,  iii  351. 


Referrty  recur,  G.  i  440;  pay  due  saciifice, 

339- 
Refrains  in  Theocr.  and  Virgil,  £.  ▼iii  21. 
Regere,  direct  a  way,  G.  i  232. 
Regna,  client  kingdoms,  G.  ii  498. 
Reitere  casus,  call  off,  E.  iii  96. 
Relative  clause  irregularly  constnicted,  G. 

ii2o8. 
Reiegare,  G.  iii  212. 

ReiictuSy  unoccupied  (land),  G.  iv  127. 
Reiinere,  open  a  cask,  G.  iv  229. 
Remus,  G.  ii  533. 
Repetiticn  of  lines  in  Viigil,  G.  ii  129 ; 

in  heroic  poetry,  iv  551. 
Reponere  crura,  G.  iii  76 ;  epulae  refcs- 

tae,   527  ;  piena  repommi  poeuiA,   iv 

378. 
Requiescerey  transitive,  Ei.  viii  4. 
Rerum  pukherrima   Roma,  G.    ii  534 ; 

miracuia  rerum,  iv  441. 
Rescindere  caeium,  G.  i  28a 
Resistere,  stand  out  in  relief,  G.  iv  424. 
Resonare  aicyonem,  G.  iii  338. 
Revocari,  of  something  new,  G.  iv  282. 
Rex,  patron,  G.  ii  504. 
Rhaetic  wines,  G.  ii  96. 
Rhenifrigora,  E.  x  47. 
Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  G.  iv  461. 
Rhipaean  hills,  G.  i  240 ;  wind,  iii  582 ; 

cold,  iv  517. 
Rhodian  wine,  G.  ii  102. 
Rhodope,  mount,  E.  vi  30,  viii  44,  G.  i 

332,  iu  351,  462,  iv  461. 
Rhoetus,  centaur,  G.  ii  456. 
Ridere:  cui  non  risere  parentes,  EL  iv  62 
Rivus,  irrigation  term,  £1.  iii  iii. 
Roimr  aratri,  G.  i  162. 
Rome,  E.  i  19,  26,  etc  ;  oppida  Romana, 

ii  1 76  ;  res  Romanae  perituraque  regna, 

G.  ii  498 ;  cui  nomen  asiio  Romamtm 

est,  iii  148. 
Romulus  addressed,  G.  i  498. 
Rooks,  G.  i  4ia 
Rosea's  fertile  plains,  G.  ii  201. 
Rota  orifis  Jxionii,  G.  iv  484. 
Rotation  of  crops.    See  G.  i  73. 
Rubens,  of  spring,  G.  ii  319,  iv  306. 
Ruere  harenam,  G.  i  105  ;  nubem,  ii  308 ; 

ruere  f>ortiSy  iv  185. 
Rural   hfe,   its  dignity,   G.   i   168;    its 

pleasures,  ii  458  foll. 
Rursum  and  rursus,  E.  x  62,  G.  ii  78 ; 

means  *  on  the  other  hand,'  G.  ii  78  : 

of  changes,  iii  138,  484. 
Ruscus,  butcher's  broom,  G.  ii  413. 

Sabaeans,  G.  i  57,  ii  117. 

Sabeiia  pubes,  G.  ii  167 ;  SabelHcus  sus, 

Sabines,  old  hardihood  of,  G.  ii  532. 
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Sctcerignisy  a  skin  disease,  G.  iii  566. 
Saeclum  eversum^  G.  i  5oa 
Saepia  dcmorum^  G.  iv  159. 
Salientem  sangtdne  venam^  G.  iii  460. 
Saliunca,  Celtic  reed,  E.  v  17. 
Salsae  herbaey  given  to  sheep,  G.  iii  395. 
Sandyx^  scarlet,  E.  iv  45. 
Sarcire  ruinas^  patch,  G.  iv  249. 
Sardoniis  amarior  Aerdis,  E.  vii  41. 
Sarranum  ostrum,  Tyrian,  G.  ii  506. 
Saiur^  of  rich   land,  G.  ii  197 ;  saturo 

cohre,  iv  335. 
Saturium  near  Tarentum.     See  G.  ii  197. 
Satum,  the  Golden  Age,  E.  iv  6,  vi  41, 

^*   "  538 ;   Saturni  stella  frigida^  i 

335 ;    Saiumia  tellus,   Italy,  ii  173 ; 

Satumi  dens^  406  ;  legend  of,  G.  iii  93. 
Scaena  versis  frontibus  discedit^  G.  iii  24. 
Scenery,  Roman  appreciations  of,  £.  x 

47,  G.  iii  522. 
Scindere^  plou^h,  G.  i  50 ;  ii  399 ;  iii  160. 
Sdpiadae,  G.  ii  170. 
Scirocco,  wind.     See  E.  ii  59. 
Scorpios,  constellation,  G.  i  35. 
Scylla,  E.  vi  74,  G.  i  405. 
Scythia,  the  North,  E.  i  65,  G.  i  240,  iii 

197»  349. 
Seges^  field  for  sowing,  E.  ix  48,  G.  i  47, 

iv  129 ;  vineyard,  li  411. 
Seminay  young  plants,  G.  ii  267,  302,  etc. 
Seneca*s  text  of  Virgil,  G.  i  251. 
SeneXf  for  antiquus,  E.  vi  70. 
Septem  subiecta  trioni^  G.  iii  381. 
Screnae  nubeSy  rainless,  G.  i  461. 
Serenus  Sammonicus,  p.  413. 
Seres,  Orientals,  G.  ii  121. 
Servius,  pp.xxxfoll.,  xlix,  xcvfoll.  ;  text 

emended,  G.  i  277. 
Sheep,  G.  iii  284  foll. ;  wool,  384  ;  milk, 

394 ;  diseases,  44^ 
Shepherd  and    poet    identified,   Introd. 

p.  12,  E.  vi  67,  X  Pref. 

life  in  Africa  and  Scy thia,  G.  ii  339. 

Si  in  adjuration,  G.  i  7 ;   si  qua  for  si 

fortey  lii  83;  «,  on  the  chance  that, 

E.  vi57,  ix38. 
Sibylline  Verses,  E.  iv  i. 
Sic,  in  adjurations,  E.  ix  30,  x  5,  etc. 
Sicanian  sea,  E.  x  4 ;  Sicelides  Musae, 

iv  I ;  Sicuii  monies^  ii  21  ;  pasior^  x  51. 
Sicyonian  olive,  G.  ii  519. 
Sila,  forest,  G.  iii  219. 
Silarus,  river,  G.  iii  146. 
Silenus,  E.  vi  Pref.,  14. 
Siler^  perhaps  osier,  G.  ii  12. 
Silk,  G.  ii  121. 
SUva,  bushes,  G.  i  76,  ii  21,  152,  etc  ; 

silvesiriSf  pastoral,  E.  i  2,  iv  3. 
Sitvanus  and  the  cypress  G.  i  20 ;  E.  x 

20,  G.  ii  494. 


Similes,  grammatical  structure,  G.  i  201, 

ii  284,  iii  196. 
SimpieXy  for  unusy  G.  ii  73,  iii  482. 
Sincerus,  derivation,  G.  iv  285. 
Sinus,  bowl,  E.  viii  33. 
Sfnus  extremi  orbis,  G.  ii  123  ;  m  sinus 

scindit  sese  unda  reductos,  iv  420. 
Sirius,  star,  G.  iv  424. 
Siron,  p.  xix. 

Sithoniae  nives,  Thracian,  E.  x  66. 
Siius,  decay,  G.  i  72. 
Snakes,  G.  iii  414,  438 ;  of  Ixion,  38. 
Soil,  tests  of,  G.  ii  177-258. 
Soldier.     See  Army. 
Solstitiay  summers,  G.  i  100. 
Sofkocieus  coihumus,  E.  viii  10  ;  possibly 

imitated,  E.  ii  26,  G.  iii  220. 
Sorbisy  service-berry,  E.  iii  380. 
Sorti  cecidity  G.  iv  165. 
Spartan  dogs,  G.  iii  405. 
Spatia,  G.  i  513. 
Specimen,  proof,  G.  ii  241. 
Speiaeum  ferarum,  E.  x  52. 
Spercheus,  river,  spelling,  G.  ii  487. 
Spinus,  thom  or  plum,  G.  iv  145. 
Spirare,  of  the  sea,  G.  i  327. 
Springs,  sacred,  E.  i  52,  G.  iv  319. 
SqucUere,  of  uncared-for  land,  G.  i  507 ; 

conchae,  ii  347  ;  tecta  iacerti,  iv  13. 
Statmiare,  intransitive,  G.  iii  224. 
Stagnare,  overflow,  G.  iv  288. 
Stelio,  spelling,  G.  iv  13,  243. 
Stimichon,  E.  v  55. 
Stirps,  perhaps  for  stipes,  G.  ii  24  ;  gender, 

379. 
Stiva,  perhaps  ploughtail,  G.  i  174. 
Storks,  G.  ii  320. 
Siringere  frondes,  E.  ix  61,  G.  i  305,  ii 

Strymon   river,   its  cranes,    G.    i    120 ; 

Orpheus,  iv  507. 
Studia  and  mores,  G.  iv  5 ;  studium  ad 

beUa,  G.  iii  179;  studium  tueri,  G.  i  21, 

U195. 
Styx,  noviens  interfusa,  G.  iv  480. 
Sub  armis,  G.  iii  116. 
Subigere,  icyHy  G.  i  202 ;  dig,  ii  50,  iii 

256. 
Suckers,  propagation  by,  G.  ii  17. 
Sudum  ver,  G.  iv  77. 
Suetonius  wrote  life  of  Virgil,  p.  xvii. 
Suicus,  G.  ii  235,  289. 
Sulpicius  ApoIIinaris,  p.  xc. 
Summiiiere,  E.   i  45   iauros,  G.   iii  73, 

159. 
Super  arvorum  cuitu  cano,  G.  iv  559 ; 

besides,  ii  373. 
Superare  (for  superesse),  survive,  E.  ix  27, 

G.  ii  235,  314,  etc.  ;  abound,  G.  i  189, 

"  330- 
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Superesse  labori,  G.  iii  127. 

Supini  colles^  G.  ii  276. 

Suspendere  aratrumy  go  home,  £.  ii  66 ; 

telluremy  G.  i  68. 
Suus  quisquey  construction,  £.  vii  54. 
Swallows,  G.  i  377,  iv  15,  307. 
Swans  at  Mantua,  £.  ix  29,  G.  ii  199. 
Syracosius  versus^  Theocritean,  £.  vi  i. 
Syrian  pears,  G.  ii  88. 

Tabuiaria  popuU,  G.  ii  502. 

Tabulaia^  ol  branches  which  supported 

vines,  G.  ii  361. 
Tabumus,  mount,  G.  ii  38. 
Taenariae faucesy  to  Hell,  G.  iv  466. 
Talpa^  masculine,  G.  i  183. 
Tamarisks,  £.  iv  2. 
Tamen^  after  all,  £.  ix  62,  x  31. 
Tanager,  river,  G.  iii  151. 
Tanais,  river,  G.  iv  516. 
Tantum :  procul  /. ,  E.  vi  16  ;  /.  gicmdis, 

iv  81 ;  with  adj.,  loi. 
Tardis  mora  noctibus  obstaty  G.  ii  482. 
Tarentum  fertile,  G.  ii  197,  iv  128. 
Taurusy  for  bos  or  iuuencus^  G.  i  45. 

constellation,  G.  i  218. 

Taygete,  Pleiad,  G.  iv  232. 
Taygetus,  mount,  G.  ii  488  ;  dogs,  iii  44. 
Tegeaean  Pan,  Arcadian,  G.  i  18. 
Tempe,  G.  iv  317  ;  of  any  valley,  ii  469. 
Temperare^  mitigate  heat  or  cold,  G.  i 

1 10,  iii  336  ;  mcUe  sibi  temperat  unda 

\a\  carinisy  i  360. 
TempestaSf  weather,  G.  i  27,  252,  etc. 
Temptare^  hurt,  £.  i  49 ;  G.  iii  441. 
Tendere  mm  et  vincula^  G.  iv  400. 
TenerCy  shut  out,  G.  ii  371 ;  ora  /.,  iv 

483. 
TenuiSy  subtle,  penetrating,  pluviae,  G.  i 
92;   halitusy  350;  aquae^  iii  335,   iv 
140 ;  thin  wine,  ii  93  ;  humble,  ienui 
avena^  £.   i  2.     Tenvia,  dactyl,  G.  i 

347. 
Terentius  Scaurus,  p.  xc 
Terere,  for  tomare,  G.  ii  444. 
Tereus  and  Philomela,  £.  vi  78. 
Terni  =  tres,  £.  viii  74 ;  ter  centum,  in- 

definite,  G.  i  15.   Three,  magic  number, 

£.  viii  7S. 
Terrae,  whole  earth,  G.  i  479 ;  Terra, 

mother  of  Giants,  278;    Terrea  pro- 

genies,  ii  341. 
Tethys,  G.  i  31. 
Thalea,  E.  vi  2. 
Thasian  vines,  G.  ii  91. 
TAensauruSf  spelling,  G.  iv  229. 
Theocritus  copied  by  Virgil,  p.  5. 
Theophrastus  copied,  G.  ii  347. 
Thesidae,  Athenians,  G.  ii  383. 
Thestylis,  E.  ii  10,  43. 


Thetis,  £.  iv  32  =  sea,  G.  i  399. 
Thracian  Orpheus,  £.  iv  55;   Mars,  see 

iv  462  ;  tigers,  510. 
Thrcshing,  G.  i  178. 
Tkule  serviat  ultima,  G.  i  29. 
Thymbra,  savory,  G.  iv  31. 
Thymbraean  ApoUo,  G.  iv  323. 
Thyrsis,  E.  vii. 

Tiber,  river,  G.  i  499 ;  Tuscus,  iv  368. 
Tigers,  G.  iv  407 ;  Thracian,  510. 
Tigris,  river,  E.  i  62. 
Tiiia,  G.  iv  141. 

Timavus,  river,  E.  viii  6  ;  G.  iii  475. 
Timere,  with  dat  of  remoter  object,  E- 

viso. 
Tingere  Oceano,  G.  i  246,  ii  481. 
TinuSy  shrub,  G.  iv  112,  141. 
Tiph]^,  Argonaut,  £.  iv  34. 
Tisiphone,  G.  iii  552. 
Tithonus,  of  Troy,  G.  i  447,  iii  48. 
Titianus,  p.  xcvii. 
Tityrus,  E.  i,  iii,  v,  vi,  viii,  G.  iv  565  ; 

identified  with  Virgil,  p.  13  ;  deriva- 

tion,  E.  i  I. 
Tmaros,  mount,  £.  viii  44. 
Tmolus,  mount :  saffron,  G.  i  56 ;  wioe, 

ii98. 
Tofus,  tu&,  G.  ii  214. 
Tollere  ad  astra,  £.   v  51 ;  au/aea,  G. 

iii  25. 
Tondere,  reap,  G.    i  71,  etc.  ;   browsc, 

i  15,  ii  431,  iv  277;  pluck  flower  or 

leaf,  137  ;  tonsa  o/iva,  iii  21. 
Torquis,  perhaps  yoke,  G.  iii  16S. 
Tractim  susurrat,  G.  iv  260. 
Tragedy,  its  origin,  G.  ii  381. 
Traheae,  G.  i  164. 
Trees,   G.   ii.     Propagation,  9-34,  arti- 

ficially,  47-82;  spedes,  83-125;    best 

soil  for  olive  or  vine,  177-194;  vines 

and  their  supporters,  259-419 ;  olives, 

420-25  ;   fhiit-trees,  426  ;  forest-trees, 

429.459. 
Triboti,  G.  i  153. 
Tribula,  G.  i  164. 
Triptolemus.     See  G.  i  19. 
Triumphs,  G.  ii  146,  iii  10  foll. 
Tros,  king  of  Phry^,  G.  iii  36. 
Troy,  £.  iv  36,  G.  1  502  ;  builtby  ApoUo 

and  Neptune,  iii  36 ;  ancestressof  Rome, 

ii  385. 
Trunca  pedum,  G.  iv  310. 
Tugurium,  £.  i  68. 
Tum  and  tunc,  G.  ii  317  ;  /.  denique  for 

/.  demum,  369. 
Tunica,  rind  of  trees,  G.  ii  75. 
Turpis,  uncouth,  G.  iii  52,  iv  395,  etc 
Tus,  product  of  a  tree,  G.  ii  117. 
Tuscan  Tiber,  G.  i  499. 
Tympana,  G.  ii  444. 
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Typhoeus,  G.  i  279. 
Tyrannus,  merely  *  niler,*  G.  iv  492. 
Tyrian  purple,  G.  iii  17,  307,  506. 
Tyrrhenus,  G.  ii  193  ;  Tyrrhene  sea,  164. 
See  Etruria. 

Ui/us,  for  u//0  modo,  £.  x  12. 

U/trOy  E.  viii  53,  G.  iv  204,  265. 

U/va  pa/u5trisy  G.  iii  175. 

Upilio,  opi/io,  E.  x  19. 

Urbanus,  p.  Ixxxix. 

Urus,  G.  li  374,  iii  532. 

UsuSf  practical  experience,  G.  ii  22 ;  per- 
sonified,  i  115  ;  uxus  o/iviy  ii  466 ;  ad 
or  in  usunty  usus,  iii  313,  iv  295. 

Ut  vidi  ut  periiy  E.  viii  42. 

Utilis  pomiSy  abl.,  G.  ii  150. 

Vaccinium,  plant,  E.  ii  18,  x  39. 
Vacuae  Accrrae,   G.    ii  225  ;    aera  per 

vacuum,  iii  109. 
Va//i,  of  vine  poles,  G.  ii  409. 
Vannus  laccki,  G.  i  166. 
Variae  vo/ucres,  diverse,  G.  i  383. 
Varius,  E.  ix  35 ;    copied  viii  59,  G.  ii 

402,  506,  ui  253. 
Varro  Atacinus  copied,  G.  i  375,  ii  404. 
Varus   (Alfenus),  E.   vi   Pref.   6,  12,  ix 

27. 
VeUes  and  poeta,  E.  vii  28,  ix  32. 
Vector,  passenger,  E.  iv  38. 
Velius  Longus,  p.  Ixxxvii. 
Venae  si/icis,  G.  i  135. 
Venenum,  merely  *drug,*  G.  ii  465. 
Venire,  of  a  star,  E.  x  77 ;  not  *  become,* 

G.  i29;  grow,  54,  ii  11. 
Venus,  E.  iii  68,  vii  62  her  myrtle,  viii  78, 

ix  47,  G.  ii  329,  iii  267.     Passion,  64, 

97,  137,  210,  iv  199,  515. 
Verbenae,  E.  viii  66,  G.  iv  131. 
Verbera,  thongs,  G^  i  309,  iii  106. 
Vergilius,  G.  iv  562.     See  Virgil. 
Veronese  Scholia,  p.  xci. 
Verrius  Flaccus,  pp.  l-Iiv  foll. 
Versus :    in  versum  distu/it  u/mos,  G.  iv 

Vesaevttm  ntgum,  G.  ii  224. 

Vescae  frondes,  G.  iii   175;  papaver,   iv 

Vesta,  G.  i  498 ;  fire,  iv  384. 

Vestigia,  footsteps  or  feet,  E.  \\  58,  G. 

iii  19.  195. 
Via,  method,  G.  ii  122 ;  secto  via  /imite, 

277  ;  via  mortis,  iii  482. 
Vibumum,  shrub,  E.  i  25. 
Vincere  verbis,  G.  iii  289  ;  flamma,  560. 


Vine,  varieties  of,  G.  ii  89  foll. ;  best  soil 
forvines,  184-194;  general  treatment, 
259-419;  vineyards,  298,  377,  522; 
trained  on  willows,  E.  x  40;  leaves 
used  to  skim  must,  G.  i  269. 

Virgirs  life,  pp.  xvii  foll.,  G.  iii  10; 
ancient  biographies,  p.  xvii ;  ancient 
critics  and  commentators,  pp.  xxix-c  ; 
manuscripts,  pp.  ci-civ  ;  spelling  of  his 
name,  p.  xviii,  G.  iv  562. 

versification,  p.  154;  imitates,  pp. 

5,  6,  without  naming,  p.  151.  Writers 
imitated  or  used  in  special  passages, 
see  Eumelus,  Hesiod,  Lucretius,  Ni- 
cander,  Sophocles,  Theophrastus,  Va- 
rius,  Varro. 

mistakes  in  imitating  Greek,  E.  viii 

42,  59,  102,  G.  i  277,  375,  ii  528. 

looseness  in  geography,  E.  i  62,  ii 

24,  G.  i  56 ;  Phihppi  and  Pharsalia 
490,  ii  465,  iv  212,  386,  517. 

accuracy  to  nature,  G.  iv  511 ;  en- 

thusiasm  for  nature,  p.  155 ;  agri- 
cultural  knowledge  probably  defective, 
p.  150. 

Virguita,  G.  ii  2. 

Vis,  visne,  E.  iii  28. 

Viscera,  connotation,  G.  iii  559,  iv  302. 

Vitium  aerisy  E.  vii  57. 

Vocare  cursibus  auras,  G.  iii  194. 

Volcanus,  G.  iv  345  ;  fire,  i  295. 

Vo/ema,  G.  ii  88. 

Vo/go,  universally,  G.  iii  363,  494. 

Vo/itare  per  ora  virum,  G.  iii  9. 

Volsci,  veruti,  G.  ii  i6iS. 

Vo/ucres  fumiy  volatile,  G.  ii  217. 

Vomit  cudibusy  vomitoria,  G.  ii  462. 

Watering-pots.     See  G.  iv  115. 
Willows  supporters  of  vine,  E.  x  40. 
Wind  produces  calm,  E.  ii  26,  G.  iv  484 ; 

prognostics  of  high  wind,  G.  i  356; 

impregnation  of  mares  bv  wind,  iii  275. 
Wines,  some  kinds,  G.  ii  89-103. 
Wolves,  men  changed  into,  E.  viii  98; 

folklore  about  meeting  wolves,  ix  54. 

Xantho,  njmph,  G.  iv  336. 

Yew-trees,  E.  ix  30,  G.  iv  47. 

Zephyrus,  G.  i  44.  37i,  "  273. 

Zodiac,  G.  i  231. 

2k)nes  described,  G.  i  233  foll. 
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